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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  pecuniary  embaxrassments  which  have 
existed  in  this  city  for  a  few  months  past,  have 
occasioned  an  unexpected  delay  in  the  issuing  of 
the  first  number  of  the  Literary  and  Theological 
Review,  and  have  led  to  a  new  arrangement  for 
its  publication.  The  Editor  previously  appointed, 
has  now  become  Proprietor  of  the  work,  and  will 
conduct  it  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility, 
with  the  advice  of  an  Association  of  Gentle- 
man in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  leading  object  of  the  work  remains 
unaltered, — the  statement  and  vindication  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  held  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

By  the  liberality  of  a  number  of  benevolent 
persons  belonging  to  various  religious  societies  in 
this  city,  a  fund  has  been  raised  for  security  to  the 
proprietor,  and  to  enable  him  to  put  the  work  at 
a  moderate  price,  notwithstanding  the  great  ex- 
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penses  attending  it — It  can  thus  be  afforded  at 
THREE  DOLLARS  per  annuHi,  if  paid  in  advance ; 
otherwise  the  price  will  be  pour  dollars.  A  libe- 
ral discount  will  be  made  to  Agents  and  Theolo- 
gical Students,  who  unite  in  taking  it. 

The  second  number  will  be  issued  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  from  that  period  at  intervals  of 
three  months. 

The  work  will  be  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  200  Broadway,  to  whom  all  commimica- 
tions  relating  to  its  pecuniary  concerns  should  be 
addressed. 

A  list  of  agents  will  be  hereafter  published. 

Leonard  Woods,  Jun. 

New-Tork,  Maieh  5, 1834. 
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INTRODUCTORT   ARTICLE. 

BY  THa  IDITOB. 

It  is  remarked  by  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  delineation 
of  Mohammedanism/  that  the  sects  existing  within  its  pale, 
did  not  originate  in  any  mysteries  of  faith,  or  points  of 
doctrine,  but  in  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  aifter  the  throne 
of  Mohammed.  The  war  by  which  Mohammed  hhnself  was 
first  driven  from  Mecca,  and  the  controversy  after  his  death 
between  Ali  and  Abubecker,  which  led  to  a  schi&m  among 
his  followers  not  as  yet  healed,  were  personal^  and  not  doc- 
trinaly  in  their  origin.  The  same  is  true  in  general,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  (fegree,  of  the  sects  into  wliich  the  believers 
in  other  false  religions  are  divided.  "  Quarrels  and  division^ 
about  religion,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "were  evik  unknown  to 
the  heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the  religion  of  the 
heathen,  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  than  in 
any  constant  belief  But  in  Christendom  the  case  is  iar 
otherwise  ;  and  though  it  has  been  divided  into  different 
communions  on  questions  of  discipline  and  polity,  yet  the 
greater  number  and  most  important  of  its  parties  may  be 
traced  to  at  least  a  professed  interest  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

This  feet  furnishes  an  honourable  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  while  the  number  and  the  violence  of  its  sects 
are  made  a  ground  of  reproach  against  our  religion,  it  ought 
still  to.be  remembered,  by  way  of  alleviation,  that  these  sects 
do  not  spring  from  the  grovelling  and  merely  worldly  inte^ 
rests  by  which  feuds  and  divisions  are  elsewhere  produced, 
but  rather  from  an  interest  in  itself  so  noble  and  refined,  as 
concern  for  the  articles  of  one's  creed, — for  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine.    These  are  so  remote  from  the  lower  necessi- 

0 
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ties  of  our  nature,  and  8o  closely  related  to  the  wants  of  the 
mind  and  spirit,  that  being  deeply  concerned  about  them,  be- 
tokens a  high  degree  both  of  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment 

This  interest  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  has,  indeed,  been  often  mixed  with  the  base  alloy  of 
earthly  passion,  and  then  has  manifested  itself  in  the  sterner 
forms  of  intolerance,  bigotry  and  dogmatism.  Still  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  a  pure  and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  grand 
articles  of  its  doctrinal  system  has  pervaded  the  church  in 
every*  age.  In  looking  through  the  history  of  the  church, 
we  find  this  interest  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  springs  of  all  its, 
varied  action  and  effort.  How  deeply  have  the  holy  doc- 
trines and  mysteries  of  revelation  been  loved  and  re- 
vered; with  what  intenseness  of  thought  have  they  been 
studied ;  with  what  precision  and  accuracy  determined ;  how 
watchfully  have  they  been  guarded.;  with  how  long  and  un- 
broken a  tradition  have  they  been  transmitted  from  age  to 
age ;  how  widely  have  they  been  propagated,  and  with  what 
an  uncompromising  firmness  have  they  b^en  defended,  amidst 
the  terrors  of  persecution  and  death!  See,  too,  in  what 
honour  the  defenders  of  the  faith  have  been  held,  and  how 
their  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  affections  of  the  church ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  indignant  abhorrence  the 
corrupters  of  its  doctrines  have  been  regarded,  and  how  they 
have  fallen  overwhelmed  with  infamy!  In  the  depth  of 
this  abhorrence  of  heresy,  often  expressed  in  a  manner  too 
severe  and  unmitigated,  we  may  discern  something  of  the 
strength  of  affection  which  has  ever  animated  the  church 
for  its  system  of  faith. 

It  is  very  fiir  firom  o^ir  wish  to  apologize  for  any  of  the 
excesses  to  which  the  interest  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  has  been  carried,  for  any  of  the  bad  passions 
which  have  been  associated  with  it,  or  for  any  of  the  wrongs 
which  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  On  .the  contrary,  we  would  join  with 
the  most  aggrieved  latudinarian  in  condemning  the  suspi- 
cion, jealousy,  severity,  blindness  and  injustice  which  have 
so  often  gone  hand  in  hand  with  earnestness  for  sound  doc- 
trine. But  if  we  mistake  not,  the  spirit  of  the  times  goes  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  has  in  it  somethmg  of  antagonism  against 
this  interest  itself  A  sentiment  like  the  foUowine  is  often 
expressed :  whUe  there  is  so  much  to  be  dme,  whiU  mtUti- 
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tudes  around  us  remain  uneonveriedy  and  the  whole  world 
Iteth  in  wickedness,  how  can  Christians  justify  themselves 
in  wasting  their  time  and  strength  in  discussing  points  in 
theology  and  in  determining  the  articles  of  their  creed  ! 
Now  It  is  from  this  very  sentiment,  commended  by  its  pro- 
fessed regard  to  <Che  cause  of  practical  godliness,  that  mors 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to  this  very  cause,  than  from 
alnooet  any  other  sentiment  which  could  be  entertained.  It 
is  founded  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  or 
godliness,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  promoted.  It 
proceeds  on  a  misconception  of  the  indissoluble  relation  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  theolo^  and  true  piety.  It  ieAsumes 
that  the  int^est  for  the  doctrmes  of  theology  is  at  variance- 
with  the  interest  for  practical  godliness,  though  in  fact  they 
perfectly  agi'ee.  It  thus  brings  the  interest  for  the  doctrines 
of  rehgion  into  disrepute ;  leads  to  an  increai^iijg  nedect 
of  doctrinal  instruction  in  our  families,  schools  and  churches ; 
allows  even  public  teachers  of  religion  to  remain  willing- 
ly in  ignorance  or  indecision  respecting  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  beUef,  or  to  yield  them  up  without  reluctance-,  and 
then  puts  them,  thus  voluntarily  stripped  of  means  divinely 
appointed,  upon  self-devised,  and  therefore  fruitless  expe- 
dients in  behalf  of  the  conversion  of  men.  From  this  sen- 
timent, then,  as  far*  as  it  prevails,  we  can  expect  nothing  but 
the  decline  of  true  piety,  and  an  abundant  harvest  of  error 
and  fidse  reli^on. 

In  opposition,  to  this  prevalent  sentiment,  w;e  think  it 
may  be  shown,  that  a  deep  interest  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  i£|  just  and  well-founded ;  that  it  results 
from  a  clear  ir^i^t  into  the  genius  of  the  Christian  economy, 
and  an  enlarged  view  of  the  method  of  man's  restoration  to 
holiness ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  cherished  by  all  Christians, 
especially  by  those  who  hold  the  office  of  Christian  teachers. 

The  Christian  revelation  would  deserve  the  most  intense 
regard  were  it  only  for  the  importance,  richness  and  variety 
of  its  disclosures,  considered  merely  as  addressed  to  the  mind 
of  man,  or  as  ministering  to  our  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
As  a  system  of  purely  speculative  truths  relating  to  God  and 
spiritual  existence,  Christianity  is  trsmscendently  interest- 
ing, and  furnishes  most  rich  and  copious  materials  for  the 
abstract  science  of  divinity.  Even  in  this  respect,  how  su- 
perior is  it  to  the  frivolous  mythologies  of  the  West,  or  even 
to  the  boasted  systems  of  Oriental  Uieosophy !    Let  the  rich- 
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ness  of  the  Ghristiaii  creed  be  compared  with  the  roeagemeflsof 
the  Mahommedan,  which  is^  contained  in  seven  Arabic  words, 
affirming  the  absolute  unity  of  God  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  Trinity,  and  the  divine  mission  of  Mohammed. 

It  is  not,  however,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  speculative 
information  which  they  contain,  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity deserve  re^rd,  but  rather  for  the  practical  influence 
which  they  exert  m  promoting  true  virtue,  and  their  being 
liie  appointed  means,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  of  man'^s  re- 
covery to  holiness. 

That  all  true  and  acceptable  goodness  in  man  results 
jfrom  t6at  system  of  truths  appropnately  denominated  evan- 
gelical, as  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  reading  <ir 
preaching  of  the  Word,  or  through  the  symbols  and  sacrar 
ments  of  religion,  and  as  attendra  with  flie  bluing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,'  is  a  truth  so  fimiiliar  in  theolo^cal  treatises,  as 
harqly  to  need  a  formal  proofl  But  as  this  is  often  regarded 
by  ethical  and  philosophical  writers  as  one  of  the  arrogant 
assumptions  of  theology,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  explain 
ttie  connexion  between  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  vir- 
tue, and  so  between  theology  and  ethics. 

That  were  certainly  a  superficial  notion  of  virtue  which 
should  apprehend  it  merely  in  those  outward  actions  which 
constitute  its  form — ^its  ceremonial,  rather  than  its  essence. 
Indeed  the  progress  of  ethical  science  is  marked  by  a  more 
constant  reference,  in  estimating  the  morality  of  actions,  to 
the  disposition  fiom  whence  they  spring.  Now,  if  we  would 
penetrate  beyond  the  body  of  virtue,  and  reach  its  very  soul, 
what  more  ultimate  and  central  principle  of  virtue  can  even 
reason  find,  than  that  disinterested  and  comprehensive  love, 
which  revelation  declares  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law? 

But  this  love,  without  which  virtue  is  an  empty  name, 
is  not' an  affection  belonging  naturally  to  the  human  heart. 
In  his  natural  state,  the  controlling  principle  of  man  is  sel- 
fishness. By  this  principle  alone,  can  we  account  for  the 
inordinateness  of  the  constitutional  appetites,  the  alienation 
of  the  heart  from  God,  and  all  those  other  dispositions,  which 
are  sometimes  regarded  as  constituting  the  whole  of  hu- 
man depravity.  But  where  selfishness  prevails,  and  the 
other  dispositions  which  are  its  proper  fruits,  however  spe- 
cious and  seemingly  excellent  may  be  the  actions  to  whidi 
they  prompt,  there  can  be  nothing  truly  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God.    The  recovery  of  man  to  holiness  and  the 
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divipe  fiiTonr  must  consist,  then,  in  eradicating  this  root  o( 
sin,  and  in  winning  back  die  alienated  heart  to  the  love  of 
God.    How  to  Accoinplish  this,  was  the  great  problem. 

Although  it  might  jui^ly  have  been  required,  yet,  from  all 
that  is  known  of  the  established  laws  of  human  feeling,  it 
conid  not  have  been  reasonably  expected,  that  sinning  man 
would  of  himself  return  to  the  love  of  a  being,  apprehended 
by  him,  through  a  disquieted  conscience,  as  angry,  inexora- 
bly just,  and  pledged  to  punish.  In  any  scheme  for  man's 
recofvery  to  holiness,  it  would  seem  then  to  be  requisite,  in 
order  to  its  success,  that  there  should  be  an  antecedent 
revelation  of  the  pardoning  mercy  and  reconcileableness  of 
God. 

Such  a  revelation  is  Christianity.  Based  upon  the  fitct 
that  €rod,  from  love  to  the  world,  gave  his  Son  to  die  fi>r  it, 
it  exhibits  him  to  our  expiated  race,  as  gracious  and  ready  to 
forgive.  It  is  in  presenting  this  reconciled  and  benignant 
aspect  of  God,  that  the  great  moral  efficacy  of  Christianity, 
as  a  scheme  of  spiritual  redemption,  consists.  The  atoning 
death  of  Christ  does  not  more  fully  answer  the  conditions 
existing  on  the  pajt  of  God^  in  order  to  our  fordveness,  than 
it  does  the  con(htions  existing  in  the  human  heart,  in  order 
to  its  self-surrender.  Its  bearmg  upon  the  principles  of  di- 
vine government  is  not  more  mighty,  than  its  bearing  upon 
the  principles-  of  human  feeling  and  action.  And  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  in  the  relation  of  his  vicarious  death  to  the 
law,  is  our  righteousness,  is  aliso,  in  the  exhibition  of  bis 
unexampled  and  self-sacrificing  love,  our  sanciificatwn. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  eicpressive  of  the  feet  of 
Christ's  expiatory  death,  and  its  associated  doctrines,  consti- 
tute what  we  mean  by  the  TVtUh,  or  the  evangelical  system 
of  feith.  Through  the  belief  of  this,  and  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  the  eiunity  of  the  heart  is  slain, — ^its  enslaving 
fisars  are  allayed, — the  conscience  is  quieted, — hope  in- 
spired,— ^peace  diffused,  and  conquest  made  of  all  the  affec- 
tions of  die  soul  for  God.  In  these  affections,  springing  up 
in  the  soul  under  the  sanctified  exhibition  of  the  Truth,  man 
possesses  a  new  principle,  able  to  compete  with  his  earthly 
passions, — a  divine  life,  prompting  all  his 'works,  carrying 
mto  them  vitality  and  consecration,  and  destined  progres- 
sively to  renovate  his  entire  being.  The  actions  proceeding 
from  a  heart  thus  made  right  with  God,  and  warm  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  him,  are  good  worksy  in  the  scriptural 
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sense, — this  obedience  is  evangelical, — ^this  service  is  accep- 
table unto  God. 

It  is  not  difficult  then,  if  we  have  ri^ht  viaws  of  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Christianity,  and  df  the  nature  of  true  vir- 
tue, to  trace  the  connexion  between  them,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  latter  upon  the  former.  Were  Christianity  barely 
preceptive^  as  many  conceive  it  to  be,  its* connexion  with 
true  goodness  would  be,  indeed,  obscure  and  remote ;  since 
the  imposition  of  an  outward  rule  has  no  power  to  secure 
the  affections,  without  whose  concurrence  thete  can  be  np 
acceptable  goodness. — Equally  unproductive  of  legitimate 
virtue  would  Christianity  be,  were  it  barely  speculative^  or 
designed  to  enlighten  the  mindoi  man  respecting  the  per- 
fections of  God  and  our  duty  to  him ;  since,  in  this  dishar- 
mony of  our  being,  the  affections,  by  which  the  moral  state 
must  always  be  determined,  may  go  counter  to  the  clearest 
lifi^hts  of  reason  and  conscience.  But  thus  to  conceive  of 
Christianity,  is  to  misapprehend  its  peculiar  nature  and  de- 
sign. Righdy  viewed,  it  is  less  a  disclosure  of  the  inind  of 
God  to  the  mind  of  man,  than  an  overture  from  the. heart  of 
God  to  the  heart  of  man.*  It  is  not  so  much  preceptive  or 
speculative,  as  it  is  affective^  addressed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
heajrt,  and  designed  to  bring  them,  by  a  direct  appeal,  into 
accord  with  the  rule  of  reason  and  conscience,  or  the  will  of 
God. 

If  now  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  hold  so  conspicuous 
a  place,  and  exert  so  important  an  influence  in  the  economy 
of  redemption,  it  is  certainly  right  that  they  should  be  re- 
^rded  with  the  most  intense  interest.  Indifference  to  them, 
IS  indifference  to  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  man. 
Evangelical  truth,  with  the  attendant  divine  influences, 
supply  that  unknown  remedy  lor  human  ills,  which  the  an- 
cient sage  expected,  in  obscure  presentiments,  from  the  gods, 
after  proving  the  inefficacy  of  the  restraints  of  reason  and  of 

t 

*  This  remark  we  think  true,  when  applied  to  Christianity  as  exhibited 
in  the  Hol^r  Scriptures,  not  perhaps  to  Christianity  as  learned  from  books 
of  systematic  divinity.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  often  treated  in 
theological  systems  as  if  intended  merely  to  disclose  something  about 
the  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  has  nothing  of  this  abstract  and  specula- 
tive cast  in  the  inspired  records  of  revelation.  What  is  there  said  of 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  obviously  designed  to  teach  us,  not  so 
much  their  mysterious  relation  to  each  other,  as  their  relation  to  us  in  the 
economy  of  redemption,  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  our  minds  with  gratitude 
and  love  to  God,  and  with  confidence  and  joy  in  him,  as  our  Redeemer  and 
Sanctifier. 
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law,  of  the  jnihiences  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  Human 
wisdom  and  benevolence  have  devised  many  expedients  by 
which  the  malady  of  our  nature  has  been  miti^t^,  but 
none  by  which  the  seat  of  the  evil  has  been  reached.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  divine  wisdom  and  love  to  provide  for  a 
radical  renovation  of  man ;  and  this  provision  is  the  Gospel. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  human' philanthropy  .becomes  en- 
lightened as  to  the  means  of  effecting  its  ends,  will  it  pass  by 
the  feeble  devices  of  a  worldly  charity,  and  lay  hold  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  surer  instruments  of  a  more 
comprehensive  usefulness.  In  proportion  as  benevolent  men 
enter  into  tlie  counsel  of  God  respecting  our  race,  the  busi- 
ness of  doing  good  will  become  simplifi^  in  their  view,  and 
lie  more  and  more  in  the  one  point,  of  bringing  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  to  bear  most  powerfully  and  extensively  upon 
the  human  heart. 

There  have  always  been  those,  ever  since  Christianity 
was  first  published  to  the  world,  to  whom  the  evangelical 

rem  of  fidth,  as  here  described,  has  appeared  to  weaken 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  to  be  subversive  of  all  vir- 
tue ; — m^i  of  a  pharasaical  spirit,  of  philosophical  pride,  or 
of  a  Hierely  moral  interest.    Of  the  latter  and  better  class, 
Pelagius  is  the  most  distinguished  representative.      "He 
was,"  says  Neander,  "of  a  serious,  conscientious  cast  of 
character. — ^It  was  his  object  to  arouse  men  from  their  moral 
stupidity,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mands held  up  before  them."    But  instead  of  making  use  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, — ^the  means  divinely  appointed 
for  this  end,  he  came  out  in  opposition  to  the  evangelical 
scheme,  as  endangering  the  cause  of  practical  piety.     "  He 
knew  no  better  way  for  promoting  virtue,  than  to  point  out 
the  falsity  of  the  excuses  drawn  from  the  natural  weakness 
and  c6miption  of  human  nature, — to  show  what  power  for 
goodness  lies  in  human  nature  itself; — ^how  all  evil  flows 
only  from  the  firee-will  of  man ; — ^that  he  can  never  plead  for 
his  justification,  that  he  is  borne  away  by  an  irresistible 
)x>wer,  but  that  it  always  depends  equally  upon  himself  to  do 
either  eood  or  evil. — ^His  fiivourite  theme,  the  one  on  which 
he  sp(£e  ofkenest  and  most  impressively,  was,  the  moral 
powers  with  which  human  nature  has  been  endued  by  the 
Creator. — The  great  thin^  with  Pelagius  was  sincere  moral 
4^artj — a  practical  Christianity,  exemplifving  the  ideal  moral 
siaiMibad  contained  in  the  commands  and  counsels  of  Christ, 
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but  not  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fiindaxnental  nature  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Gospel."* 

How  many  are  there,  professing  to  believe  the  Qospel 
and  to  labour  for  it,  by  whom  its  most  essential  features  are 
thus  dimly  seen !  Of  such  persons  it  might  be  asked,  whe- 
ther their  cold,  precepdve,  legal  system,  is  not  that  very  thing 
which  the  apostle  Paul  dpp^ed,  as  incapable  of  giving,  spi- 
ritual life  ?  Whether,  in.  the  conversion  of  men  to  God,  it  is 
not  with  the  heart  that  the  business  lies  ?-^if  conversion  do^ 
not  consist  in  gaining  over  the  heart  from  its  enmity,  Ufting 
it  above  the  depression  of  slavish  fear,  and  winning  it  back 
to  friendship  and  fellowship  with  God?  And  if  this  be  so, 
whether  it  se^ms  to  them,  that  the  heart,  so  quick  to  recoil 
from  every  riide  access,  but  so  open  to  kindly  influence, — so 
obstinate  in  resistance  to  violence,  but  so  yielding  to  tender- 
ness, be  more  likely  to  be  gained  by  legal  claims  and  de- 
nunciations, than  by  the  gracious  overtures  of  the  Gospel? 
Or,  looking  to  fejcts,  it  might  be  inquired  of  them,  where, 
and  under  what  influences,  the  most  deep,  pure,  and  ener- 
getic piety  has  been  found  to  exist  ?  And  if  it  has  not  ever 
been  seen,  that  whatever  temporary  and  apparent  success 
may  attend  other  methods,  it  is  by  means  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine alone;  that  the  cause  of  true  godliness  is  permanently 
advanced?  Of  such  as  are  Christians  in  reality,  as  well  as 
in  name,  it  might  be  further  inquired,  to  wliat  they  owe  that 
improved  concfition  in  which  they  themselves  are, — ^whence 
sprung  that  love  and  gratitude  by  which  their  hearts  are 
filled,  and  their  lives  are  governed  ?  "  Received  ye  the  Spirit 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?" 

Let  us  revert,  now,  for  a  moment  to  me  objection  before 
mentioned,  against  the  interest  manifested  by  some  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  of  evangelical  truth.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  this  interest  can  be  r^arded  as  at  variance 
with  that  for  practical  religion,  by  those  only  who  hold  the 
Pelagian  notion  just  described,  and  in  whose  views  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  severed  from  its  inherent  connexion  with 
vital  godliness.  No  others  certainly  could  deem  it  a  matter 
of  little  concern  what  form  of  doctrine  is  believed  and  incul- 
cated, or  ever  think  that  the  caiuse  of  God  may  be  Carried 
forwaid  by  any  other  method  of  influence,  than  that  which 

*  Neander'i  Allgemeine  Getehiehte  der  chriit  Rel.mid  Kirehe,  Vol.  ii. 
Pt  ill.  TnuMlated  m  Prof.  Robiawm's  Bib.  Rep. 
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hk  own  wisdom  has  deyised,  and  which  he  haa  alwaya 
owned  by  making  it  efficacions  to  the  salvaticxi  of  men. 

There  axe  many  Christians  who  are  cherishing  high- 
raised  expectations  that  better  times  are  in  reserve  for  the 
Chnrch,  and  that  we  aie  on  the  very  eve  of  a  brighter  day. 
In  these  hopes  we  jo3rfully  participate.  At  the  same  time  ws 
must  beUeve  that  they  will  be  realized,  only  throc^  the  in- 
creased influence  of  Uie  same  truths  by  which  thelife  of  the 
Omrch  has  ever  been  sustained.  If  piety  is  ever  again  to 
appear  in  its  original  simplicity,  loveliness  and  power,  it  will 
be  only  through  the  more  pure  and  efficacious  exhibition  of 
the  doctrines  of  faith.  If  the  boundaries  of  the  Churdi  are 
to  be  more  widely  extended,  it  will  be  only  through  the  wider 
diffiifljon  of  those  same  doctrines  in  which  its  Seep  founda- 
tions are  laid.  To  look  for  the  revival  and  s[»ead  ct  undo* 
filed  religion,  except  through  the  infhience  of  the  pure 
truth,  would  be  to  expect  a  harvest  without  the  sowing  of 
seed,  or  day  without  the  sun. 

There  would  seem,  then,  to  be  devolved  upon  Chija- 
tians  of  the  present  day,  in  accordance  with  their  larger 
hopes,ahigher  duty  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel^ 
iqxn  which  the  whole  advancement  of  religicm  depends^ 
Our  present  circumstances  of  encouragement  and  pro- 
mise, instead  of  abatiiu^  the  interest  of  Christians  in  the 
fundiamental  articles  of  their  £uth,  ought  to  raise  it  to  an 
unwonted  elevation ;  lest  through  the  subversion  of  the  truths 
their  hopes  should  after  all  be  disappointed  The  great  sys- 
tem of  Christian  fiiith  ought  now  to  be  more  thoroughly  stu- 
died, more  diligently  taught,  more  strenuously  defended,  than 
ever  before,  as  directly  tending  to  the  universal  revival  of 
religion,  and  the  anticipated  millenial  period. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  demand  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  than  Christians  have 
been  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  them.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  the  &ith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  in  being 
transmitted  through  so  many  ages,  and  subjected  to  the  or- 
deal of  so  many  philosophies,  should  have  received  some 
human  additions,  and  have  lost  some  of  its  original  elements. 
These  redundancies  must  be  removed,  and  these  defects  sup- 
{died,  bv  a  strict  comparison  of  the  received  fidth  with  the 
only  in&llihle  standard  of  doctrine,— the  Holy  Scriptures, — 
before  the  pristine  energies  of  Christianity  can  be  again  ex- 
erted. 
YoL.  L  2 
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To  recover  the  primitive,  apostolic  fidtfi  should  be,  then, 
the  great  endeavour  with  those  who  hope  to  see  the  primitive 
spintof  Christianity  revived  in  the  Church,  and  who  would 
most  effectually  contribute  to  its  revival.  In  order  to  this 
^nd,  their  resort  must  be,  first  of  all,  to  the  Bible,  Any 
professed  theological  reform  which  does  not  begin  in  a  more 
thorough  and  devout  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be 
greatly  suspected.  This  study,  however,  to  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage, must  not  be  prosecuted  with  the  design  of  engrafting 
our  preconceived  opinions  upon  the  Bible,  or  of  placing  our 
system  upon  divine  authority ;  but  simply  for  the  sa£e  of 
learning,  from  the  original  and  inspired  records  of  our  reli- 
gion, what  Christianity  is.* — Next  in  importance  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  conducive  to  the  same  end,  is  the  study  of 
Doctrinal  History.  If  there  is  a  department  of  Theology, 
which  more  than  any  other  needs  to  be  cultivated,  and  which 
more  than  any  other  promises  great  results,  it  is  that  of  Doc- 
trinal History.  This  study  alone  can  inform  us,  both  what 
are  the  grand  essentials  of  doctrine  in  which  all  Christians 
have  agreed,  and  also  how  much  of  our  received  system  of 
fiiith  may  have  been  derived  from  the  corrupting  influence 
of  the  various  philosophies  and  modes  of  thinking,  which 
have  attached  diemselves  to  Christianity. — There  is  still 
another  point  which  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who 
would  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  -Christian  faith. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  we  see,  at  the  present  day, 
but  little  of  that  thorough-goin^  consistency  of  opinion 
which  characterized  our  older  divmes  and  theologians.  In 
the  views  of  many,  one  part  of  the  Christian  system  is  un- 
duly magnified,  another  greatly  obscured,  or  entirely 
omitted,  and  different  parts  are  totally  contradictory  to  each 
other.  This  partiality,  disproportion,  and  inconsistency  of 
opinion,  by  which  the  symmetry  of  truth  is  marred,  and  its 
whole  effect  injured,  can  be  obviated  only  by  a  more  scientific 

'  ^  It  is  a  circnmitance  moat  anflptcious  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible  does  not  necessarily  lead  the  student,  as  heretofore,  into  the 
dangerous  region  of  German  rationalism,  throujBh  which  how  few  have  passed 
unharmed  !  The  pious  and  enlightened  zeal  of  Tholuck,  Hengstcnberg,  Olshau- 
sen,  and  their  confederate  reformers,  is  rapidly  furnishing  Institutes  of  Inter- 
pretation, Commentaries,  and  a  complete  nermeneutical  apparatuau  of  equal  or 
superior  learning  to  those  which  have  been  in  use  among  us,  while  ihey  are 
wholly  disinfected  of  rationaUsm,  and  infused  with  a  warm,  evangelical  spirit. 
The  translation  of  these  into  English  is  a  ffreat  desideratum. —The  ruing  repute, 
republication,  and  extensive  circulation  of  Calvin's  Commentaries,  is  another 
indication  of  the  better  tendency  beginning  to  prevail. 
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combination  of  the  doctrines  dispersed  through  the  pages  of 
revelation.  Theological  study  is  necessarily  incomplete, 
until  the  fruits  of  the  biblical  and  historical  investi^tion 
just  recommended,  are  brought  together,  and  an  organic 
and  harmonious  system  is  constructed  from  them. — In  this 
whole  employment,  it  were  well,  if  there  were  less  solicitude 
to  maintain  any  human  form,  any  established  system  of  be- 
lief, and  more  to  apprehend  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity. 
How  oftoQ  have  the  technical  schemes  of  faith,  to  which 
80  much  importance  is  attached,  been  subverted,  while,  con- 
trary to  the  foreboding  of  their  adherents,  the  spirit  by  which 
they  were  animated,  has  sprung  from  their  ruins,  in  a  form 
more  beautiful  and  congenial. — It  were  well  also  if  the  study 
of  divine  truth  could  be  prosecuted,  with  a  less  anxious 
reference  to  immediate,  practical  utility.  It  is  not  the  office 
of  the  student  of  revelation  to  enquire,  what  wiU  be  usefvly 
but  simply  what  Sstrue ;  assured  that  the  truth,  whatever  it 
may  be,  wiU  be  more  useful,  than  any  thing  which  he  might 
substitute  for  it,  having  been  designea  by  God  for  the  highest 
good  of  men,  and  ac&pted  by  his  wisdom  to  their  wants. 
it  is  well  remarked  by  a  late  writer,*  that  <<  there  can  be  no 
greater  impediment  to  the  progress  of  science,  than  a  per- 
petual and  anxious  reference  at  every  step  to  palpable  utility." 
"  Inquiries  after  truth,"  he  says,  "should  be  prosecuted  in 
every  possible  direction,  even  where  they  have  no  apparent 
relation  to  the  good  of  society,  in  the  certainty  that  the  result 
will  at  some  time  be  beneficial."  If  now  the  naturalist,  the 
mathematician,  or  metaphysician  may  urge  on  his  investiga- 
tions, under  the  persuasion  that  the  truth  he  may  discover 
will  contribute  in  some  way,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessors, if  not  in  his  own,  to  the  good  of  the  world ;  how 
much  more  the  theologian,  who  inquires  after  a  truth,  the 
whole  design  and  intent  of  whose  revelation  is  the  wel&re 
of  man? 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  inquiry,  whether  this  mote  inte- 
rested and  extended  study  of  our  doctrinal  system,  must  not 
precede  the  hoped  for  advance  of  Christianity.  It  was  in 
thiaway,andnot  by  wild  and  impetuous  efforts,  that  Spener 
and  Franke  sought  to  prepare  for  the  reformation  of  which 
tbey  were  instrumental.    And  it  is  with  the  same  enlightened 

•  Mr.  Bailey  of  Shef&eid,  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  formation  and  publica- 
tion of  opinions. 
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views  of  the  bearing  of  evangelieal  doctrine  upon  the  king^ 
dom  of  Christ,  that  the  noble  company  of  modem  reform- 
ers in  Germany,  are  devoting  themselves  so  ardently  to  Ae 
stody  of  all  the  departments  of  Theolc^cal  science. 

Uut  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should 
not  only  be  studiously  pursued ;  it  must  be  industriously 
circulated,  by  those  who  would  hasten  the  coming  of  a  better 
^y.  Indeed,  the  substance  of  Christian  effort  most  ever 
consist  in  holding  forth  the  ward  of  life.  The  existing 
evils  in  our  moru  and  social  state,  can  be  removed  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  bringing  all  the  orders  and  institutions  of 
society  under  the  per^uling  influence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  To  this  influence,  mingled  so  early  and  strongly 
in  the  forming  elements  of  our  society,  is  our  fitvoured 
country  indebted,  for  its  nx>ral  and  rel^ous  superiority 
to  other  portions  of  the  world;  but  it  must  be  greatly 
increased  before  our  land  will  be,  what  a  Christian  land 
should  be.  Is  there  not  reason,  however,  to  suspect,  that 
the  movement  as  to  doctrinal  knowledge,  is  rather  retro^^rade 
than  forward,  in  the  public  at  large  ?  This  we  know  is  the 
belief  of  many,  whose  ago  enables  them  to  contrast  the  past 
with  the  present.  The  vehicles  of  general  religious  infor- 
mation are,  indeed,  greatly  multiplied ;  but  they  are  more 
occupied  in  conveying  the  news  of  religious  operations  to 
the  Christian  public,  than  in  exhibiting  and  eiidforcing  the 
doctrines  of  our  religion.  How  few  of  all  the  books  and 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  have  for  their  object  to 
establish  the  minds  of  Christians  in  the  belief  of  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  their  system !  How  little  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  youn^  in  fiunilies  and  Sabbath  Schools,  is 
of  a  doctrinal  nature!  The  Catechism  is  laid  upon  the 
shelfl  and  covered  with  the  dust  of  neglect,  and  its  place 
often  supphed  by  the  religious  story-book.  From  the  pulpit, 
too,  how  rarely  are  there  now  heard  those  clear  and  lucid 
exhibitions  of  scriptural  doctrine,  which  were  regarded  by 
the  older  divines  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  promoting  a 
stable,  enlightened  and  vi^rous  piety !  This  crowing  ten- 
dency to  omit  doctrinal  instniction,  unless  checked,  must 
issue  in  a  state  of  things  sadly  the  reverse  of  the  sanguine 
expectations  we  are  accustomed  to  cherish.  And  parents 
and  teachers,  who  now  neglect  to  instruct  those  committed 
to  their  charge  in  the  elements  of  Christian  fiuth,  ou^t 
not  to  wonder  should  they  see  them  hereafter  unstable  as  the 
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aiuftBig  sandi  of  the  desert^  and  diiven  abcait  by  every  wind 
of  doctnne. 

Would  we  guard  agaimst  ixuitability,  apostacy  and  fanati- 
cism, we  musl  guard  againal  that  ignorance^  of  religious 
truth,  which  is  the  fruitfhl  parent  of  these  evils.  Would  we 
do  any  thing  to  realize  the  cherished  hopes  of  the  Church, 
we  must  prepare  for  their  accomplishment  firom  a£ar,  and 
b^in  the  train  of  causes,  by  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  Chrislian  doctrines.  That  sort  of  piety  which  is  now 
wanted,  and  by  whose  steady  energies  the  christianization 
of  the  world  is  to  be  accomplished,  must  be  grounded  in  the 
ctmvictioDS  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  fired  by  the 
ardours  of  &eling. 

There  is  still  another  duty  which  Christians  owe  to  the 
system  of  revealed  truth,  viz.  to  contend  for  it,  when  it  is 
assailed.  This  duty,  Uke  those  abready  mentioned,  results 
principally  from  the  established  ccsmezion  between  the  truth 
and  the  moral  renovation  of  men.  If  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  world  worth  contending  for,  it  must  be  a  system  so  nearly 
aUied  to  the  present  and  eternal  welfitre  of  our  whole  race. 
The  sublime  results  to  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Crospel  are 
conducive,  enjoin  an  unyielding  steadfastness  in  their  de- 
fence, and  condemn  that  false  toleration  by  which  they  are 
often  surrendered.  The  magnitude  of  the  end  for  which  the 
truth  is  revealed, — ^the  reconciliation  of  the  world  unto 
God,  ennoUes  zeal  for  its  maintenance,  and  advances  mar- 
tyrs for  its  cause  to  an  equal  rank  with  the  most  illustrious 
benefibctors  of  mankind. 

llie  de&nce  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  has,  accord- 
ingly, been  considered  a  sacred  duty  in  every  age  of  the 
Cfanrch.  The  true-hearted  Christians  in  the  days  of  early 
penecution  loved  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  too  well,  and 
knew  too  well  their  efficacy,  to  yield  them  up  without  a 
contest  Standing  firm  upon  their  inmost  convictions  of 
truth,  they  could  be  moved  neither  by  the  allurements,  or 
menaces  of  worldly  power.  Could  they  have  listened  to  the 
dictates  of  worldly  policy,  and  sUently  acquiesced  in  the 

Cnrersion  of  the  doctrines  of  Christiamty,  they  would  have 
>ked  upon  themselves  as  traitors  to  the  cailse  of  God  on 
earth. 

How  much  is  the  Church  of  later  and  more  peacefiil 
days  indebted  to  the  noble  intrepidity,  the  holy  fortitude  and 
firmness,  of  these  early  defenders  of  its  feith !    Had  Athan- 
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asius  or  Au^stine,  not  to  mention  others,  quietly  surren- 
dered the  vital  doctrines  for  which  they  contended,  the 
Christian  world  might  to  this  day  have  been  overspread  with 
the  disastrous  shadow  of  Arian  or  Pelagian  heresy! 

There  are  many  who  seem  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  that  vigilant  and  jealous  defence  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  formerly  necessary, — 
that  these  doctrines  have  become  sufficiently  established  by 
the  efforts  of  our  predecessors,  and  that  our  whole  duty 
lies  in  making  them  known  through  the  earth.  But  this 
opinion  overlooks  the  fact,  that  most  erroursin  religion  have 
their  root  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature ;  and  though 
they  may  be  suppressed  at  one  time,  they  will  again  spring 
up,  as  long  as  the  quality  of  their  native  soil  is  unaltered.  It 
proceeds,  too,  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  appointed  lot  of  the 
Church  on  earth.  <'  It  is  but  ignorance,"  says  that  great 
philosopher  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  '4f  any  man  find 
it  strange,  that  the  state  of  religion,  especially  in  days  of 
peace,  should  be  exercised  and  troubled  with  controversies : 
for  as  it  is  the  condition  of  the  Church  militant  to  be  ever 
under  trials,  so  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  when  the  fiery  trial  of 
persecution  ceaseth,  there  succeedeth  another  trial,  which  as 
it  were  by  contrary  blasts  of  doctrine,  doth  sift  and  winnow 
men's  laith,  and  proveth  whether  they  know  God  aright" 

Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  us,  if  we  could  believe 
that  these  "  contrary  blasts  of  doctrine"  had  spent  their  force, 
and  would  never  again  sweep  over  the  Church.  But  one 
must  be  very  unobSsrvant,  who  does  not  see,  that  thfere  are 
tendencies  of  theological  sentiment  at  the  present*  time,  which 
threaten,  in  their  fiiU  developement,  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  fidth.  If  this  be  really  so,  how  false  and  dan- 
gerous is  that  security  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
mto  wliich  so  many  are  lulled  by  the  present  outward  pros- 

Kirity  and  the  opening  prospects  of  the  Church !  Should 
e  Church  of  this  day,  flushed  by  its  recent  victories,  be- 
come negligent  of  its  own  defence,  and  leaving  the  Palladium 
of  its  satety  unprotected,  send  forth  its  sacramentsd  hosts  jfor 
distant  conquests,  it  could  not  Ixs  long  before  its  triumphant 
legions  must  be  called  back,  to  recapture  their  own  walls  and 
bulwarks  from  the  insidious  foe. 

Beside  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  theological  senti- 
ment to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  there  are  other  dis- 
positions infused  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  are  peca- 
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liariy  adverse  to'  religious  truth,  and  which  demand  pecuUar 
vatchfalness  in  guarding  its  interests.  That  impatience  of 
the  restraints  of  authority, — that  irreverent  contempt  of  an- 
cient opinions  andusages, — ^that  restless  spiritof  innovation, — 
that  all-pervading  rationalism,  which  will  receive  no  myste- 
ries unexplained,  and.  thinks  to  fathom  and  comprehend  even 
the  deep  things  of  God ;— r-these,  and  other  congenial  dispo* 
sitions,  which  so  strongly  characterize  the.  present  times,  are 
most  unfriendly  to  the  pure  beUef  of  a  syitexti  of  truth,  au- 
dioritative  in  its  very  nature,  as  revealed  from  God,  venera- 
ble m  its  aspect,  as  handed  down  through  a  long  tradition, 
and  humbling  to  the  pride,  and  far  above  the  measure,  of  rea- 
son, in  the  s^red  mysteries  which  it  contains. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  seems  to  make 
this  watchfiil  guardianship  of  the  great  interests  of  trutfar, 
the  more  general  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  religion.  It  has 
been  the  method  of  Providence  in  past  ages,  to  raise  up 
single  individuals,  prepared  by  a  peculiar  training  and  by 
eminent  endowments  of  wisdom  and  piety,  whose  higher 
station  should  enable  them  to  descry  from  afar  any  threat- 
ening danger,  and  whose  more  ascendant  influence  should 
enable  them  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  of  precaution. 
But  in  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  consequent 
equalization  of  influence,  this  method  would  seem  to  be  for- 
ssJ^en,  for  one  more  consonant  with  the  altered  condition  of 
society.  We  see  but  few,  indeed,  who  rise  so  fer  above  the 
republican  level  of  the  Christian  community,  and  the  minor 
sectional  interests  of  the  Church,  as  to  have  either  the  ability 
or  desire  to  consult  for  the  general  gogd  of  the  common 
cause.  Since,  then,  we  can  look  to  no  official  or  recognized 
guardians  of  the  momentous  affairs  of  the  cause  of  Christ, 
how  Important  is  it  tliat  private  Christians  should  accustom 
themselves  to  more  enlarged  views,  should  enquire  into  the 
ultimate  bearings  and  consequences  of  prevailing  opinions 
and  practices,  and  feel  especially  that  they  are  sacredly 
bound  to  guard  that  system  of  &tith,  upon  whose  purity 
the  whole  prosperity  of  religion  depends ! 

In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  it  must  be  unwise  to  for- 
bear to  speak  and  act,  until  the  assault  is  made  directly  upon- 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  system.  It  is  then  commonly 
too  late  to  ofier  efiectual  resistance.  The  first  divergencies 
of  opinion  should  be  noticed  and  exposed.  The  outposts 
should  be  strongly  contested,  and  the  sleepless  sentinel, 
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in  the  words  of  Tucker,  should  <'be  ever  listeniiig  to  the 
subCwrraneous  thumps  i>f  the  miner's  spade  and  pidooce."* 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  than  to  bring  the  char^  of 
inioleranee  and  uncharitableness  aminst  the  opposition 
which  is  thus  given  to  what  is  deemed  erroneous  in  theolo- 
^cal  sttUimeE^  There  may  be,  indeed,  and  too  often  is, 
mtolerance  and  uncharitaUeness  in  opposing  errour.  When 
an  attempt  is  made  lo  abridge  the  personu  right  of  othus 
to  form  and  publish  their  own  opinions,  or  to  suppress 
a  wron^  tendency  by  force, — ^this  is  intolerance.  When 
the  motives  of  an  opponent  are  suspected,  his  opmi<ms 
misconstrued,  or  when  his  rdigious  state  is  pronounced 
not  right,  because  his  belief  is  not  so.— this  is  unchari- 
tableness.  But  it  is  not  uncharitable  for  one  to  be  open, 
earnest,  and  decidjad  in  opposition  to  errour,  while  he  con- 
cedes that  there  may  be  antidotes  in  the  breast  of  those 
who  hold  it,  which  may  render  harmless  to  them,  what  will 
be  ruinous  to  others.  It  was  not  uncharitable  in  Augustine 
to  withstand  the  errours  of  Pelagius,  while,  with  a  magnani- 
mity worthy  of  all  imitation,  he  allowed  him  to  be  egregie 
CkrisHamiSj  and  could  say,  after  the  irritations  of  a  protract- 
ed controyersy,  non  solum  dileximusy  verum  etiam  diligi- 
mu8  eum.  Indeed,  that  very  charity  which  leads  us  to  love 
the  persons  of  our  fellow  men,  and  to  desire  their  highest 
welfiu:e,  will  also  lead  us  to  hate  and  oppose  those  errours  by 
which  we  suppose  their  wel&re  endan^red. 

Most  cheerfully  then  can  we  subscnbe  to  the  fearless  de- 
claration of  Coleridge,  that  <'as  ftir  as  opinions  and  not 
motivesr-fnincipies  and  not  menj  are  concerned,  we  nei- 
ther are  tolerant,  nor  wish  to  be  re^irded  as  such."  In  the 
same  noble  spirit  he  affirms,  '^  As  much  as  I  love  my  fellow- 
men, — so  much,  and  no  more,  will  I  be  intolerant  of  their 
heresies  and  unbelief;  and  I  will  honour  and  hold  forth  the 
rightJiand  of  fellowship,  to  every  individual  who  is  equally 
intolerant  of  that  which  he  conceives  as  such  in  ma^t 

Our  remarks  on  this  whole  subject  would  be  very  incom- 
plete, unless  we  should  add,  that  the  interest  and  effort  finr 
evangelical  truth,  which  we  have  now  been  vindicating,  can 
be  pure  and  just  only  when  they  proceed  firom  an  experir 
mental^  and  not  merely  theoretical,  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  interest  in 
these  doctrines  oftm  manifested  by  those  who  have  no  per- 

•L«iit«rifitiiN.  tllM  Friend,  p.  60^  Am.  Ed. 
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sonal  experienee  of  their  power.  Such  persona  often  evince 
a  blind  reyerence  for  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  handed  down 
from  their  ancestors,  or  a  bigotted  adherence  to  them  as 
established  by  tlieir  church,  or  a  pharisaical  pride  of 
orthodoxy  in  holding  them,  or  a  sublime  and  philosophi- 
cal enthusiasm  about  them,  on  account  of  the  specula- 
tive truth  Ifaey  contain.  But  the  true  Christian  loves  and 
cherishes  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  because  he  has  had 
joyful  experience  of  their  efficacy  in  sanctifying  the  heart, 
and  because  he  knows  they  may  be  in  others,  as  in  himself 
the  seed  of  a  new  and  divine  nature. 

Those  who  are  strangers  to  the  power  of  the  Grospel  upon 
their  hearts,  cannot  possess  any  adequate  knowledge  oi  its 
doctrines :  for  though  fidth  cometh  by  hearing,  yet  it  is  upon 
fiuth,  as  a  living  foundation  stone,  that  the  superstructure  df 
vital  knowledge,  as  of  all  Christian  excellence,  must  be 
reared.  This  inward  experience  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
purges  the  intellectual  eye,  and  gives  it  that  singleness,  with- 
out which  nothing  is  rightly  discerned,  and  the  whole  body 
is  filled  with  dartaiess.  If  then,  we  would  attain  to  higher 
and  better  views  of  tlie  great  system  of  Christian  doctrine, 
we  should  first  resort  to  uie  closet,  and  seek  by  prayer  and 
devout  contemplation,  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  truths  of  re- , 
li^on.  It  is  not  with  the  things  of  God  as  with  human 
tmngs,  that  distinct  knowledge  must  go  before  strong  affec- 
tion ;  but  tlie  reverse.  "  Divine  things,"  says  Pascal,  "  are 
infinitely  above  nature,  and  God  only  can  place  them  in  the 
soul.  He  has  designed  that  they  should  pass  from  the  heart 
into  the  head,  and  not  from  the  head  into  the  heart ;  and  so, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  know  human  things,  in  order  to  love 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  love  divine  things  in  order  to  know 
them.* 

But  it  is  most  of  all  necessary  that  those  who  would 
rightly  engage  in  defending  the  truth,  should  themselves 
have  deeply  felt  its  power  to  subdue  their  selfish  and  earthly 
passions.  Those  only  are  qualified  for  a  service  so  impor- 
tant and  dangerous,  whose  whole  minds  are  moulded  to  a 
spiritual  firame  and  temper,  through  the  transforming  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.    The  ambitious,  envious, 

*  "Les  T^rit^  divines  sont  infiniment  au-deasui  dela  nature.  Dieu  seal  peut 
lee  metCre  dans  le  ooeor.  Par  cette  raiaon,  8*11  faut  connaitre  lee  choaee  hu- 
mainea,  pour  pouvoir  lee  aimer,  il/aut  aiiiMr  let  dioset  dvoinu^  pour  jtouvoir  U§ 
connaUre.'^—'FaBcaL 

Vol.  I.  3 
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TindictiTe^  contoitious,  denunciatory  spirit  often  exhibited 
by  the  professed  champions  of  orthodoxy,  proves  that  they 
themselves  are  not  tif  the  truths  and  have  no  title^  there- 
fore, to  undertake  its  defence.  There  is  nothing  in  tti^ 
world  more  inoon^ous,  than  for  men  to  be  deeply  concerned 
for  the  defence  of  a  system  of  doctrine,  whose  grand  des^ 
is  charity^  and  yet  themselves  to  be  filled  with  cdl  uncharita* 
bleness, — ^bumin^  themselves  with  unhallowed  passions,  and 
enkindling  them  m  others.  Against  such  men  there  miglrt 
be  urged  as  punsent  an  argument  of  inconsistency,  as  Paul 
urged  against  the  Jews,  <<Thou  therefore  thai  teachest 
another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself."  Do  you  indulge  in  ha- 
tred, who  are  zealous  for  that  religion  whose  first  command 
and  great  end  is  love?  Do  you,  who  make  your  boast  of 
a  more  pure  and  uncorrupted  Christianity,  exhibit  less  of  * 
the  dispositions  it  requires,  and  more  of  those  it  forbids, 
than  other  men? 

The  specious  pretext  of  concern  for  the  purity  of  doo^ 
trine,  under  which  such  fiery  zealots  commonly  act,  does  not 
suffice  to  conceal  their  real  motives.  While  they  profess  to 
contend  for  the  truth,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  from  their 
whole  spirit  and  manner,  that  they  are  contending  for  tfaeiih 
selves,  or  for  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  Did  tiiey  really 
desire  to  defend  the  truth,  they  would  dwell  upon  its  great 
and  fimdamental  principles ;  but  they  are  always  insisting 
upon  minute  distinctions  and  technical  terms.  Had  they 
the  interests  of  truth  at  heart,  they  would  seek  to  convince 
and  persuade  the  adverse  party ;  but  they  plainly  prefer  his 
discomfiture  and  overthrow.  Were  they  themselves  deeply 
grounded  and  settled  in  the  belief  of  the  truth,  they  would 
evince  a  serene  and  composed  frame  of  spirit,  not  easily 
ruffled  by  contradiction;  but  they  are  impatient  of  op- 
position, and  impetuous  and  violent  in  all  their  proce- 
dures. 

Having  already  said  so  much  in  favour  of  contending  for 
the  truth,  when  truth  is  the  real  object  of  the  contest,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  freely  here  a^inst  controversies, 
which  only  turn  upon  questions  in  divinity,  while  they  really 
spring  firom  selfish  passions.  Such  controversies  have  ever 
been,  and  still  are,  the  greatest  bane  and  reproach  of  Chris- 
tianity. Instead  of  tending  to  elucidate  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, they  render  them  only  more  obscure,  by  hiding  them 
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in  the  dark  mazes  of  polemical  subtelty  and  equivocatioB.* 
Instead  of  promoting  that  higher  unity  of  epirit,  whiob 
Christiaiiity  aims  to  produce,  they  sever  even  those  lower 
ties  of  natural  love  by  which  society  is  bound  together,  asd 
invade  the  peace  of  neighbourhoods  and  faimlies.  They 
bring  the  sacred  mysteries  of  revdation  into  so  &mi}iar  a 
discussicm,  that  all  reverence  for  them  is  destroyed,  and  they 
cease  to  afford  spiritual  nutriment  to  the  soul.  In  this  way 
they  injure  the  cause  they  are  professedly  designed  to  pro- 
mote, and  more  than  all  other  things  together,  bring  it  to  a 
flUmd.  As  the  contest  proceeds,  and  the  disguises,  at  first 
fvudently  worn,  are  thrown  oS,  and  envy  thrusts  forth  its 
serp^itine  bead,  and  hatred  its  envenom^  fang,  a  scene  is 
oAeD  witnessed,  at  which  the  enemies  of  religiooi  re^ 
joice,  and  its  friends  han^  their  heads.  In  view  of  the  al- 
tercations, revilinss,  and  me  hundred  nameless  inhumanities 
practised  by  such  disputants,  one  sometimes  feels  <:om- 
peUed  to  interpose  with  the  apostolic  admonition,  if  ye  bke 
mul  dewmr  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  ruot  txmr 
turned  one  of  another.  What  wonder  is  it,  if  the  Heaven- 
ly Dove  be  frighted  away  from  scenes  like  these :  for  she 
hath  no  gall  in  her  breast,  no  crooked  tak^s  or  beak 
wh^ewith  to  strike  and  contend,  and  dwells  only  with  tib^ 
«MM5  of  peace. 

Bat  these  evils  would  be  prevented,  if  all  who  conoem 
themselves  for  the  truth  should  have  first  taken  it  to  llieir 
own  bosoms,  and  have  themselves  experienced  its  sanctify- 
ing work.  Were  the  true  form  of  doctrine,  not  merely  p^ 
oetved  intellectually,  but  wrought  into  their  souls,  it  wouid 
ezpd  every  unhallowed  passion,  and  produce  every  Chri^ 
tian  sraoe.  They  would  then  no  longer  be  impetuous^ 
boftstml,  or  denunciatory ;  but  in  meekness  instructit^  Ihose 
that  oppose  themselves,  if  peradventure  God  would  givt 
item  repentance  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  lAkt 
Baxter,  they  would  be  as  ready  to  die  for  charity,  as  ht  any 
arfide  of  the  creed. 

Views  like  these  of  the  important  place  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  hold,  and  of  the  varied  duty  devolvinj^ 

*  It  was  Mid  by  one  who  wrote  respecting  the  endless  minutie  of  the  Micit 
in  the  Arian  and  Nestorian  controversies,  that  illia  temporUnu  re§  ingeniota 
fuii  esM  C&ruiicutttm,— tn  ihoBt  days  Uibo*  an  ingmunu  and  subtle  thing  to  be 
m  CkriaHmn.  And  tnuj  it  is  no  less  so  in  onr  own  day,  if  one  must  bevUe  to 
Mlow  some  theological  oontroTersiatists  through  all  their  intncaeiM  mditAff' 
naths,  in  order  to  bis  being  a  Christian. 
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upon  Christians  of  the  present  day  with  respect  to  them, 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Literary  and  The- 
ological Review.  It  has  appeared  to  many,  that  there  is 
an  urgent  demand  for  a  pericMiical  journal  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  investigation,  dissemination,  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  reliGfion. 

We  are  aware  that  a  periodical  publication,  even  though 
it  may  be  the  more  dignilSed  duarterly,  is  better  adapted  to 
subserve  the  cause  of  general  literature,  than  to  be  the  ve- 
hicle of  the  ^aver  sort  of  philosophical  or  theological  dis- 
cussion. While  such  discussion  must,  from  its  very  nature, 
be  abstract  and  recondite,  and  requires  that  those  who 
would  understand  it,  should  be  versed  in  speculative  reason- 
ing, it  is  carried  by  the  periodical  before  the  great  public. 
This  public,  en^ossed  in  secular  affairs,  is  thus  erected  into 
a  tribunal,  and  its  verdict  is  solicited  on  questions  requiring 
the  most  patient,  consecutive  thought.  The  circumstance 
of  being  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  busy  public  must  obvious- 
ly tend  to  withdraw  philosophical  and  theological  writers 
from  the  radical  investigations  demanded  by  the  subjects  on 
which  they  treat,  and  to  incline  them  to  a  more  popular  and 
superficial  mode  of  reasoning.  This  evil  cannot  probably 
be  wholly  prevented.  But  it  is  our  hope  to  have  a  portion 
of  this  Rieview  devoted  to  discussions,  as  scientific  and  tho- 
Touffh,  as  may  be  consistent  with  its  general  circulation  and 
usemlness.  We  would  suggest  to  the  contributors  to  this 
portion  of  our  Review,  that  many  of  their  readers  will  be 
educated  and  professional  men,  and  that  many  of  the  great 

anestions  on  which  the  public  mind  is  divided,  can  be  set- 
led  only  by  learned  biblical  and  historical  research,  and  the 
calm  and  thorough  examination  of  the  original  principles  of 
the  existmg  divergencies  of  sentiment. — ^We  shall  occasional- 
ly furnish  translations  of  such  parts  of  foreign,  and  especially 
German,  theological  Uterature,  as  shall  seem  fitted  to  ad- 
vanoe  the  cause  of  truth  and  theolo^al  learning  in  this 
country.  In  connexion  with  this  prmcipal  object,  it  is  our 
design  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  Review*  to  general  litera- 
ture. In  short,  we  hope  to  fiimish  as  much  variety  of  ge- 
neral matter,  as  maybe  consistent  with  the  great  object  we 
have  in  view. 

•We  have  nted  the  word  Rtnitwiaom  title,  in  tke  wider  senee  in  which  it  is 
■ometimes  taken.— not  meaning  to  imply  that  our  work  is  deaigned  piindpally 
for  r«fiai0t  •trictJy  ao  called. 
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Many  of  the  evils  which  have  been  heretofore  attendant 
upon  OUT  periodical  literature,  have  resulted  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  anonymous.  A  fiill  examination  of  this  matter  would 
prove,  we  think,  that  even  in  that  portion  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, where  anonymous  writing  has  been  most  contended  for, 
(that  of  criiicism^)  it  has  not  enough  advantages  to  counter- 
balance the  evils  which  result  from  it.  Without  dwelling 
upon  this  point,  we  would  only  refer  to  the  unjust  and  wanton 
verdicts,  both  of  praise  and  blame,  which  are  every  day  uttered 
by  the  invisible  oracles  of  Review,  but  which  no  respectable 
critic  would  have  ventured  to  pronounce  in  his  own  name. — 
In  German  periodicals,  the  names  of  the  writers  are  gene- 
rally published  with  their  articles.  In  England,  the  custom 
of  anonymous  periodical  writing  has  been  severely  animad- 
ferted  upon,  by  a  late  popular  writer.*  Two  journals  of  a 
most  respectable  character  in  our  own  country  have  already 
set  the  example  of  publishing  the  names  of  their  contribu- 
tors.t  This  example  we  design  to  follow,  hoping  that  it 
may  have  some  effect  to  render  our  contributors  more  care- 
ful and  elaborate  in  their  style  of  writing,  more  just  and 
impartial  in  criticism,  and  more  urbane  and  dignified  in 
manner,  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

As  eY&TY  writer  will  appear  in  his  own  name,  he  alone 
will  be  responsible  for  his  particular  opinions.  The  Editor 
and  conductors  of  this  work,  are  responsible  only  for  its 
general  character ;  and  will  cheerfiiUy  admit  of  articles  dis- 
senting from  their  own  private  views,  if  they  appear  condu- 
cive to  the  general  object  of  the  Beview. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  here,  in  some  general 
manner,  indicate  our  view  of  the  divergencies  of  opinion 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  point  out  the  position  with  re- 
ference to  them,  which  it  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  assume. 
These  divergencies  are  manifest  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  nature  of  holiness  and  sin, — moral  agen- 
cy,—natural  and  moral  ability, — the  divine  influences, — the 
draae  government  and  controul,  and  many  other  points ; 
but  they  may  all  obviously  be  referred  back  to  some  funda- 
mental ajfferences  in  anthropology^  or  the  doctrine  respecting 
nian.  It  is  according  to  the  views  entertained  on  this  doc- 
trme,  that  the  whole  system  of  belief  is  determined,  and  in 
this  do  all  the  questions  with  which  the  religious  public  is 

•Bolwer,  in  his  England  and  the  English. 

tRobiiMon's Biblicd Repoaitory,  andEdwarda* Quarterly  ObBarrer. 
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agitated,  at  last  centre  and  converge.  If  any  one  will  con>- 
suit  the  systems  of  our  principal  theologfical  writers,  he  will 
find,  that  the  doctrine  respecting  man  lies  at  the  very  basis, 
occupies  by  &r  the  largest  place,  and  is  exhibited  with  more 
clearness^  than  any  other  part  of  the  system.  And  this  is  in 
accordance  with  a  feet  very  noticeable  in  doctrinal  history, 
vi2S.  that  wherever  the  more  practical  cast  of  mind  has  pre- 
vailed, theological  enquiry  has  been  principally  directed 
towards  those  regions  of  truth  lying  within  the  sphere  of 
Christian  experience ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
speculative  turn  of  mind  has  inclined  to  the  inv€»tigatioii  of 
that  part  of  truth  lying  above  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
our  consciousness.  Thus  in  the  more  practical  Occidental 
churchy  theological  enquiry  has  been  more  frequently  and 
with  preference  directed  to  the  doctrine  respecting  man,  in 
all  its  branches  and  relations ;  while  in  the  more  speculative 
Orientsd  church,  investigation  has  turned  principally  upon 
the  doctrine  respecting  God,  the  mode  of  his  existence,  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer,  and  other  associated  doctrines. 

But  the  c(»isideration  of  man  belongs  to  Christian  The- 
ology, only  so  fer  as  his  relation  to  the  work  of  Redemption 
is  concerned.  This  relation  must  be  one  of  greater  or  less 
need  of  the  remedial  scheme  of  the  Gospel.  To  deny  this 
need  wholly,  is  not  merely  heretical,  but  directly  anti-Chris- 
tian. But  this  need  being  generally  admitted,  there  are  two 
extreme  diverging  tendencies,  which  constitute  the  natural 
heresies  to  which  speculation  about  man  has  been  ever  prone. 
The  first  is  that,  which  represents  the  need  of  man  to  be  so 
great,  as  to  constitute  a  natural,  as  well  as  moral  inability  to 
good, — ^supposes  the  human  constitution  to  be  essentially,  as 
well  as  contingently  evil, — sees  nothing  in  man  to  which  the 
scheme  of  Redemption  can  naturally  appeal,  or  which  renders 
him  naturally  susceptible  of  influences  from  it, — and  places 
him  in  the  incapacity  of  a  block  or  a  stone  to  all  religious  duty 
and  effort,  until  brought  under  moral  obligation,  and  empow- 
ered to  duty,  by  an  antecedent  and  unconditioned  renovation. 
The  other  extreme  of  sentiment  is  that,  which  unduly  exalts 
the  ability  of  man,  and  overlooks  the  bondage  of  his  will, — 
which  conceives  human  nature  to  possess  within  itself  prin- 
ciples which  are  adequate,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  recovery,  and 
80  reduces  to  the  minimum  man's  need  of  Redemption,  that 
though  his  dependance  on  divine  grace  is  not  denied,  it  is 
rather  held  as  a  matter  of   revebtion,  than  believed  as 
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a  neoesBsuy  result  of  the  views  entertained  respecting  his 
natural  condition. — Such  seem  to  be  the  existing  divergen- 
cies of  opinion ;  and  somewhere  between  these  must  the 
truth  lie.  To  attain  the  golden  mean,  in  which  our  need 
and  depeodance  shall  be  so  held  as  not  to  interfera  with  our 
mcNcal  obligation,  and  in  which  the  powers  which  truly  re- 
main to  us  since  the  fall,  shall  be  so  regarded  as  not  to 
int^ere  with  our  absolute  depeiuknce  on  divine  aid, — ^in 
abort,  to  attain  to  the  just  and  scriptural  view  of  man's  rela- 
tioa  to  the  scheme  of  Redemption,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  intelligent  Christian. 
In  our  attempts  to  attain  to  the  truth  on  mis  subject,  as 
wdl  as  on  every  other,  we  would  have  infixed  in  our  minds, 
that  most  important,  but  neglected  principle, "  that  every  spec* 
nlalive  errour,  which  boasts  a  multitude  of  advocates,  has  its 
golden,  as  well  as  its  dark  side, — ^that  there  is  always  some 
inUk  connected  with  it,  the  exclusive  attention  to  which  has 
misled  the  understanding,  some  moral  beauty  which  lias 
given  it  charms  for  the  heart."  We  cannot  think  so  meanly 
of  the  human  mind,  as  to  suppose  it  capable,  except  in  the 
state  of  the  most  extreme  perversion,  of  receiving  naked  errour, 
unadorned  by  the  attractions  of  some  truth,  which  hides  its 
deformities,  and  commends  it  to  the  mind  and  heart.  Hence 
we  may  see,  that  those  persons  are  not  in  a  &ir  way  of  ar- 
riving at  truth,  who  feel  an  unmingled  detestation  of  any 
wrong  tendency  of  opinion,  or  who  pronounce  upon  it  indis- 
crimiiuUe  condemnation ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  errour.  This  un- 
limited detestation  of  some  former  heresy,  is  represented  by 
Lord  Bacon,  as  the  root  from  which  most  of  the  subsequent 
heresies  of  the  church  have  sprung ;  and  so  he  describes 
them  as  ^^posthmai  hcBresium  Jiliij—here^eB  that  arise  out 
of  the  ashes  of  other  heresies,  that  are  extinct  and  amor- 
tised."* He  establishes  the  truth  of  this  representation  by 
app^in^  to  the  liisto'ry  of  the  Arian  and  Sabellian  heresies ; 
and  it  ought  be  still  farther  established  by  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  the  leading  divisions  in  the  church  of  our  times. 
— ^Would  we  then  escape  that  partiality  of  view  to  which  con- 
troversialists are  so  liable,  and  which  blinds  them  to  half  the 
truth  on  the  controverted  subjects ;  we  must  rise  above  sec- 
tarian prejudices,  and  seek  first  for  the  golden  side  of  errour, 
-4he  truUi  which  attracts  so  many,  and  such  enthusiastic 

•  Bacon's  Works.  Vol  vil  p.  43,  Montsgo's  edit 
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advocates :  we  must  then  endeavour  to  discern  where  the 
regard  for  this  truth  becomes  too  exclusive,  or  runs  into  ex- 
travagance, and  so  becomes  an  ignis  fatuus,  leading  on  its 
unsuspecting  followers  into  the  dark  and  inextricable  mazes 
of  errour.  Such  a  course  of  impartial  eclecticism  will  indeed 
unfit  one  to  be  either  the  leader  or  tool  of  a  party ;  but  it 
will  qualify  him  for  the  nobler  service  of  truth.  There  will 
be  some  hope  of  convincing  an  opponent  of  his  errour,  if  we 
recognize  and  acknowledge  the  truth  of  which  he  has  been 
in  pursuit ;  while  he  will  teel  that  an  indiscriminate  censure  is 
unjust,  and  follow  on  the  more  eagerly  after  that  light,  which 
is  so  clear  to  himself,  but  which  his  assailants  remse  to  see. 

While  the  controversies  by  which  the  church  in  our 
times  is  a&(itated,  are,  in  themselves  considered,  only  evil ;  jret 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they  may  be  overruled  by  Pro- 
vidence to  great  and  good  ends.  The  doctrines  which  are 
now  the  subjects  of  this  animated  discussion,  will  probably 
be  held  hereafter  more  purely  than  before,  by  the  great  body 
of  Christians.  The  rust  which  had  grown  over  them  by 
long  disuse,  will  be  rubbed  off  by  the  collision  of  debate, 
and  the  dross  by  which  their  gold  was  made  dim,  will  be 
purged  away  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  controversy. 

In  seeing  the  unchecked  and  luxuriant  growth  and 
spread  of  false  opinions,  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect, 
that  if  errours  really  exist,  it  is  better  they  should  be  al- 
lowed a  full  developement,  than  be  left  to  lurk,  as  a  secret 
poison,  in  the  body  of  the  church.  While,  then,  we  see  in 
these  violent  eruptions,  the  symptoms  of  an  inward  disorder 
of  the  system,  we  see  also  the  evidence  of  an  approaching 
relief,  and  the  promise  of  renewed  health. 

There  is  another  still  more  cheering  aspect  in  which  we 
may  view  the  present  imperfect  and  erroneous  conceptions  of 
Christianity,  which  in  themselves  are  so  much  to  be  lamented. 
Since  in  religion,  knowledge  depends  upon  experience,  and 
the  latter  is  necessarily  progressive,  so  must  also  be  the  former. 
And  this  is  true  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  of  that  of  individual  Christians.  The 
Christian,  in  the  first  stages  of  his  religious  life,  has  only  a 
vague  and  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of 
Christian  truth.  Owing  to  some  particular  circumstances 
either  in  his  outward  or  inward  state,  he  seizes  eagerly,  and 
apprehends  clearly  one  part  of  the  general  system.  As  these 
circumstances  vary,  and  his  experience  is  enlarged,  other 
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parts  of  the  system  successively  attract  his  attention,  and  be- 
come fibced  in  his  belief.  And  he  comes  at  length  to  a  ma- 
ture and  complete  understanding  of  truth,  as  the  result  of 
that  providential  discipline  by  which  his  religious  life  has 
been  fully  developed. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  church  as  a  whole.  In  the  early 
periods  of  its  history,  while  its  religious  life  was  as  yet  un- 
developed, its  knowledge  of  the  great  system  of  divine  truth 
was  partial  and  incomi^ete.  And  its  sulvance  in  Christian 
knowledge,  like  that  of  individuals,  has  been  always  condi- 
tioned by  its  outward  circumstances  and  inward  states. 
The  prejudices  of  the  early  Jewish  converts  in  behalf  of  the 
ancient  dispensation,  made  them  slow  to  perceive  the  univer- 
sal nature  of  Christianity,  and  its  independance  of  the  limi- 
tations of  Judaism.  The  more  free  and  untrammelled  nature 
of  Christianity  was  first  apprehended  by  the  Hellenistic  con- 
verts, who,  from  their  external  relations,  were  firee  from  the 
bias  under  which  their  Jewish  brethren  were  placed. 
Again ;  the  Christians  of  the  Oriental  church,  in  the  second 
hoi  third  centuries,  from  being  placed  in  immediate  contact 
and  conflict  with  the  Gnostics,  (who  weakened  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation  by  making  all  evil  the  result  of  our  natural, 
bodily  organization,)  were  inclined  to  exalt  the  powers  of 
the  firee  will,  and  overlook  comparatively  the  dependance  of 
man  upon  divine  aid  for  the  right  exercise  of  his  moral 

Ewers.  But  when,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  outward  re- 
ions  of  the  church  were  altered,  and  it  was  now  placed  in 
conflict  with  the  Pelagians,  the  grace  and  sovereignty  of 
God  became  as  prominent,  as  the  powers  of  man  md  for- 
merly been. — ^Thus  is  one  point  after  another,  in  the  ereat 
system  of  truth,  gained  to  tfie  knowledge  of  the  churdi,  in 
Ihe  progress  o(  its  history.  One  side  after  another  of  the 
great  orb  of  revelation  is  turned  upon  the  eye  of  Christian 
reflection.  What  was  obscure,  becomes  luminous;  what  ' 
was  defective^  is  supplied ;  and  the  parts  being  separately 
considered,  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  gradually  heightened. 
The  great  points  once  settled  in  the  convictions  of  the 
church,  are  indeed  momentarily  forgotten  or  obscured,  and 
often  need  to  be  again  impressed ;  still  there  is  a  perceptible 
and  steady  advance  of  knowledge.  We  may,  then,  look  upon 
the  imperfect  and  erroneous  views  of  Christian  doctrine  now 
so  prevalent,  as  constitutiiig  perhaps  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
progressive  devdopement  of  Christian  knowledge.  Now  we 
Vol.  I.  4 
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know  in  part  And  it  will  not  be  until  the  church  has  been 
led,  by  the  nurtonng  grace  of  its  exalted  Head,  through  all 
the  needful  vicissitudes  of  its  earthly  destiny,  that  at  1^  its 
quritual  life  bein^  complete,  its  knowledge,  springing  from 
this  vital  source,  shall  also  be  perfected. 

In  entering  upon  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  we  can- 
not but  feel  some  solicitude  in  view  of  its  responsibilities  and 
dangers.  In  times  of  excitement,  whatever  bears  on  the 
agitated  questions,  takes  strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  well  consideied.  As  we  shall  be 
compelled,  by  our  convictions  of  duty,  to  s^^eak  openly  and 
decidedly  on  many  subjects  about  which  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians are  divided,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  opposition  ; 
and  shall  thiis  be  exposed  to  the  Kelin^s  so  oft^  kindled 
in  the  conflict  of  opinions.  We  know  of  no  way  to  guard 
ourselves  a^;ainst  this  danger  so  effectually,  as  to  cherish 
the  dispositions  which  the  truth  for  which  we  contend,  is 
calculated  to  produce,  and  to  keep  high  in  our  view,  above 
all  personal  considerations,  the  great  end  for  which  it  was 
revealed.  Should  there  be  any  ming  in  the  conduct  of  this 
work  contrary  to  Christian  charity,  or  tending,  by  a  ran- 
corous spirit  or  offensive  manner,  to  foment  me  unhappy 
divisions  of  the  church,  we  should  expect  to  suffer  the 
reproach  of  our  own  consciences,  and  to  meet  with  the  disap- 
probation of  all  good  men,  and  of  the  final  Judge  of  the 
world.  If,  however,  in  fidthfuUy  discharging  the  duty  to 
which  we  are  called,  in  maintaining  what  we  beheve  to  be  true, 
and  opposing  what  we  believe  to  be  &lse,  we  should  arouse 
the  anger  or  hostility  of  any  class  of  men ; — ^for  these  effects, 
we  should  not  consider  ourselves  responsible,  but  regard 
them  rather  as  signs  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  of  those  by 
whom  they  might  be  exhibited.  "  Two  sorts  of  men  there 
are,"  says  Bishop  Berkley,  "one,  who  candidly  seek  truth, 
by  rational  means ;  these  are  never  averse  to  having  their 
principles  looked  into,  and  examined  by  the  test  of  Reason. 
Another  sort  there  is,  who  learn  by  rote  a  set  of  principles 
and  a  way  of  thinking,  which  happen  to  be  in  vogue.  These 
betray  themselves  by  their  anger  and  surprise,  whenever 
their  principles  are  freely  canvaised."* 

That  momentary  jarring  of  the  temple  which  necessarily 
attends  the  lifting  of  its  pmars  from  off  the  sandy  basis  to 
which  they  had  been  removed,  and  replacing  them  on  their 
*  Dflfianee  of  Free-tfainklng  in  Mathematics. 
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proper  foundations,  is  little  to  be  feared,  and  prepares  for  a 
permanent  rest  On  the  contrary,  that  fiJse  quiet,  which 
many  are  so  anxious  to  preserve,— Aat  superficial  and  fra- 
gile tranquillity,  artificially  frozen  over  the  boiling  waters 
of  dissent,  is  of  little  value  while  it  lasts,  aid  awaits  only 
the  next  accident  from  without,  or  swell  from  within,  to 
shiver  it  to  atoms. 

We  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  our  labours  shall 
have  the  eflfect  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  any  an  increased 
interest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, — to  pro- 
mote flie  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  where  they  may  be 
litde  known,  or  to  confirm  in  the  belief  of  them  any  who 
may  be  wavering,  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  reward.  Through 
the  efforts  and  conflicts  of  our  pious  fitthers,  the  founders  of 
OUT  institutions,  we  have  received  a  form  of  doctrine,  in  a 
great  measure  firee  from  the  corruptions  by  which  the  en- 
omes  of  Christianity  have  been  elsewhere  suppressed. 
This  divine  religion  has  been  the  vp'eal  of  our  country  in 
times  gone  by :  and  if  our  institution3  are  to  be  preserved 
throng  fixture  times,  this  religion  will  be  their  salvation. 
How  zealous  then  ought  those  to  be,  who  hold  in  trust  this 
richest  le^cy  of  the  past,  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  through 
the  troublous  crisis  in  which  we  live,  that  it  may  enter,  as 
a  controlling  and  conservative  element,  into  the  era  now 
opening  upon  the  world ! 


Art.  n. — ^Letter  to  the  Editor  op  the  Literary 
AND  Theological  Review. 

FVom  Rev.  Hbman  Hvmphbst,  D.  D.   PresideDt  of  Amhent  College. 

lEr.  Editor — ^WiU  you  permit  me,  in  the  commencement 
of  yom  arduous  and  responsible  undertaking,  to  make  a  few 
sn^gBBtions,  in  reference  to  the  new  Quarterly  Journal, 
wmch  you  are  about  to  submit  to  the  judcement  of  an  en- 
lightened Christiah  jmblic  ?  That  I  consider  the  enterprise 
seasonable  and  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  '<  pure  ana  un- 
defiled  rdigion,"  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  in  this 
communication.  It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  we  have 
already  more  periodicals  than  can  be  well  sustained.  But  if 
1  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the 
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voice  of  nniltitudesy  from  the  east  and  the  -wmt  and  the  north 
and  the  south,  there  is,  at  this  moment,  a  call  such  as  has 
rarely  been  heard,  for  a  new^  religious  publication.  And  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that  under  the  title  which  you  have  as- 
sumed, a  work  may  be  produced,  which,  without  interferii^ 
with  what  is  decidedly  correct  and  excellent  in  other  periodi- 
cals, will  fill  a  space  unoccupied  by  them,  better  meet 
^e  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  bear  directly  upon  a  ffreater 
number  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  church.  Indeed,  there 
is  moving  some^ere,  in  the  dim  twilidlit  of  my  conception, 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  periodical,  such  as  1  have  never  seen, — 
much  more  perfect,  doubtless,  than  I  ever  shall  see.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  a  journal  might 
be  so  managed,  as  to  hold  out  stronger  claims  to  ^[eneral 
patronage,  than  have  hitherto  been  presented,  especially  in 
the  departments  of  theolc^cal  discussion  and  practical  piety. 
Loud  and  ei^nsive  as  .the  call  is,  which  is  bringing  your 
journal  into  bein^,  permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  its 
success  and  usefulness  must  depend  upon  its  character.  It 
must  take  a  high  rank  with  kindred  publications,  It  must 
contain  a  variety  of  well  digested  matter,  suited  to  the 
taste  and  wants  of  different  classes  of  readers,  Every  de- 
partment must  be  ably  sustained ;  and  in  order  to  this,  you 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  help.  I  am  confident  it  is  vastly 
more  difficult  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  make  a  first 
rate  periodical.  It  requires  more  time,  and  a  greater  variety 
of  tsdent,  thqn  the  majority  of  readers  ever  dream  of.  Let 
not  the  men,  therefore,  who  have  said,  "  We  must  have  a 
new  \srork,'^  and  who  are  atde  to  make  it  what  the  public  in- 
terest demands,  let  them  not  merely  subscribe  for  it,  and 
read  it,  and  wish  it  well.  They  must  think  for  it,  they 
must  write  for  it,  and  they  must  induce  other  able  and  judi- 
cious men  to  do  likewise. 

•  But  essential  as  a  strong  concentration  of  talent  is,  to 
the  success  of  your  undertaMnfif,  you  are  perfectly  aware, 
Dear  Sir,  that  talent  alone  wm  not  suffice.  It  must  be 
power  judicioiisly  directed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  such 
a  work  might  be  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  yet  do 
very  little  good ;  nay,  that  the  int^>ests  of  pure  religion, 
might  be  iioueule  to  languish  and  bleed  under  its  influence. 
You  will  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  the  pen  of  every  writer 
ouffht  to  be  guided  by  the  holy  ener^es  of  a  lieep  and  per- 
vading pi(3ty,  and  of  high  moral  pnneiple.    Hqw  exceed- 
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wf^  desiiaUe  ii  it,  that  ail  your  conespondents  should 
write  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  health  and  piirity  of  the  church ! 

I  am  aware,  that  you  and  your  immediate  advisers,  will 
have  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  perform,  in  the  selection 
of  matter.  Writers  are  naturally  attached  to  their  own  off- 
spring ;  and  are  apt  to  wonder  why  every  body  else  does  not 
see  the  same  perfection  in  them,  which  they  diemselves  dis- 
cover. But  I  hope  you  will  look  with  your  own  isyes,  and 
be  guided  by  your  own  deliberate  judgment  You  must  be 
permitted,  and  are  expeeted,  to  act  with  endre  Christian  in- 
dependence ;  and  in  this  way  alone,  can  you  secure  pubUc 
confidenca 

I  was  pleased  to  find,  that  your  journal  is  to  have  a  lite- 
rary, as  well  as  a  theological  department.  Not  that  I  think 
the  £>rmer  should  be  so  prominent,  or  occupy  so  much 
qiace,  as  the  latter.  But  I  can  see  no  reason^  why  literature 
and  religion  should  not  walk  hand  in  hand,  in  every  enlight- 
ened Christian  conmmnity.  Surdy,  learning  and  taste  Imve 
no  natural  affinity  with  infideUty  and  irreligioni  in  any  of 
their  Protean  forms ;  but  the  contrary.  And  too  long  have 
the  enemies  of  vital  piety,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  been 
permitted  to  cast  reproach  iipon  evangelical  rdigion,  by  re- 
presoiting  it  as  hostile  to  intellectual  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment It  is  not  so.  It  is  decidedly /avoura&fe.  Intellectual 
polish,  refined  taste,  is  the  natural  ally  of  a  pure  heart,  of 
kigh  moral  and  Christian  feeling.  Who  can  doubt,  that 
duiste  and  elegant  literature,  will  be  cultivated  with  greater* 
success  in  the  approaching  millenial  day,  than  ever  tefore? 
Why,  then,  should  it  not  find  a  place  in  all  the  periodical 
jeninals  of  our  own  times,  which  are  aiming  to  hasten  on 
that  glorious  period  ? 

I  sincerely  hope.  Sir,  for  the  reasons  just  ^ven,  that 
this  <iepartment  of  your  work  will  be  ably  sustained;  and 
Aat  tl^  Christian  schcdara  of  our  land  will  fiimish  you 
with  literary  articles,  vieing  in  finish  and  classical  beauty 
with  the  best  that  unsanctified  talent  has  produced,  and 
rising  fiur  above  them  in  moral  conception  and  sentiment. 

Besides,  such  a  work  as  yours,  which  I  hope  will  ^  into 
thonsarals  of  Christian  families,  ought  to  exercise  a  vigilant 
censorship  over  that  sqpurious  and  ofien  profane  literature, 
iriiich,  udder  every  conceivable  title  of  attraction,  is  gradu- 
ally gaining  admittance  even  into  religious  circles.    It  is  a 
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duty  which  the  patrons  of  your  work  will  naturally  expect 
of  you,  to  warn  them  when  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
misled  by  some  popular  name,  in  the  Uterary  calendars  of 
the  day.  Let  this  duty  be  discharged  ably,  fearlessly,  and  in 
the  calm,  dignified  style  of  Christians  criticism  and  rebuke, 
and  who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  good  which  may  be 
done  I 

But  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  your  work,  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  and  to 
this,  the  great  body  of  your  readeis  and  patrons  will  turn 
with  peculiar  interest.  They  will  expect  to  find  in  it,  lucid 
statements  and  discussions  of  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  experi- 
mental religion.  And  I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  Sir,  briefly, 
and  with  great  deference,  to  express  my  own  views,  in 
regard  to  the  requisite  spirit  and  execution  of  this  difficult 
pc^  of  your  work.  It  is  here,  pre-eminently,  that  you,  and 
yotur  able  counsellors,  and  all  your  correspondents,  will  need 
that  "wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able, gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
firdts,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy."  Very 
much  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  and  manner  of  discussion, 
especially  upon  controverted  subjects.  I  would  that  every 
line  might  be  written  in  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  the 
gospel,  and  with  the  judgement  of  the  great  day  fiill  in  view. 
The  unadulterated  truth  of  Grod,  the  whole  trudi  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  is  what  we  wanl^  to  establish  our  &ith  and 
guide  our  practice. 

There  are  three  prominent  mediods  of  theological  state- 
ment and  discussion,  which  lead  to  very  different  results. 
One  of  these  is,  to  determine  beforehand,  what  the  Bible 
ought  to  teach  on  certain  controverted  points,  and  then  to 
prove,  by  the  help  of  liberal  dosses  and  new  translations, 
that  it  does  teach  the  very  things,  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously decided  that  it  must.  Anmher  method  is,  to  settle 
in  the  first  place  certain  great  philosophical  principles  con- 
cerning divine  efficiency,  firee  will,  and  the  like,  and  then 
show  how  the  Scriptures  recc^nize  and  corroborate  these 
very  principles.  A  third  medira  is,  to  open  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, and  endeavour,  by  a  patient  and  prayerfiil  examination 
and  comparison  of  its  several  parts,  to  ascertain  what  '^the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth,"  and  then  to  believe  it,  wh&tever  hu- 
man phildsophy  may  decide,  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Sorely,  I  need  not  stop  to  AaWj  that  this  last  is  the  only 
safe  mode  of  inyestigation.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  when  you 
wish  us  to  believe  any  doctrine,  or  perform  any  duty,  you 
will  bring  us  at  once  to  the  word  of  God,  and  bind  us  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony.  Possibly  we  shall  not  all  like  to  be 
thus  absolutely  ^shut  t^  to  the  &ith;"  especially  as  there 
are  some  things  in  the  Bible,  hard  to  be  understood.  But  no 
other  course,  no  other  policy,  will  stand  the  test  of  the  final 
day. 

Let,  (if  you  will  permit  me  frankly  to  express  my  own 
views,)  let  those  who  write  for  this  department  of  your  jour- 
nal, lay  the  Scriptures  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  stato- 
ments  and  arguments.  Let  them  not  be  afraid,  that  we  shall 
be  tired  of  hearing,  <<  Thus  saith  the  Lord,''  as  Ions;  as  any 
point  remains,  to  he  proved  or  enforced ;  or  that  mey  shaU 
be  put  down  as  quaint  and  old  fiishioned,  if  they  venture  to 
appeal,  with  much  freedom,  to  chapter  and  verse  for  their 
authority.  I  will  not  deny,  that  some  of  the  fathers,  in- 
dudm^  the  most  illustrious  names  in  our  own  catalcmie  of 
Christian  worthies,  may  have  erred  in  the  profrusdon  of  tfieir 
Scripture  quotations ;  but  I  am  more  and  more  convinced, 
that  if  this  was  the  case,  the  prevailing  fault  of  modem  theo- 
logians lies  far  in  the  other  extreme.  Let  any  one  look  over 
some  of  the  most  popular  and  laboured  discussions  of  the 
present  day,and  tell  me,  if  it  is  not  very  remarkable,  how  little 

Eominence  is  given  to  the  divine  standard  of  our  fiuth.  I 
pe  you  will  request  your  correspondents  to  ask,  in  this 
reelect,  as  well  as  some  others,  for  "  the  old  paths ;" — ^tfaat 
they  will  consider  no  doctrine  as  proved,  till  they  have 
brought  the  sacred  writers  to  testify  explicitly  in  the  case ; 
and  that,  if  they  ever  choose  to  call  in  plulosophy,  it  will  not 
be  as  a  material  witness,  but  merely  as  a  collateral  and  un* 
essential  evidence.  The  Bible,  taken  in  its  plain,  obvious 
meaning,  is  certainly  right ;  but  any  man's  philosophy  may 
be  wrong. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  presenting  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion  in  your  pages,  I  hope  the  style  of  contro- 
versy will  be  avoided,  as  &r  as  possible.  Let  each  great 
subject  be  brought  up,  calmly  and  fully,  without  stopping  to 
inquire,  who  bdieves  or  disbelieves  the  doctrine  in  question. 
ThiB,  as  you  well  know,  was  the  method  g^erally  adopted 
by  the  sacred  penmen.  They  delivered  their  memige,  and 
then  left  the  truth  to  speak  for  itself.     And  this  way  ntf 
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setdin^  the  essential  articles  of  our  fidth,  is  manifestly  at- 
tendecf  with  gieat  advantages.  It  brinjra  every  man  directly 
to  ^e  point,  without  any  thiu^  to  divide  his  attention ;  and 
puts  him  upon  his  own  individual  responsibility.  Here  is 
the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  or  of  entire  native '  de-  • 
pravity,  or  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; — ^what  will 
^ou  do  with  it  ?  No  matter  what  others  think  or  say  about 
It  God  has  made  you  capable  of  examining  and  judging 
for  yourself;  and  he  expects  you  will  believe  and  obey,  just 
as  if  there  was  not  another  moral  and  llccountable  agent  in 
the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Eiditor,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  at  least 
one  half  the  strength,  which  is  now  laid  out  in  theological 
controversy,  was  cfevoted  to  the  peaceM  explanation  and 
enforcement  of  reli^ous  truth,  there  would  be  mat  gain  to 
the  cause  of  sound  orthodoxy  and  evangelicsd  piety.     At 
the  same  time,  I  am  perfectly  sensible,  that  reli^ous  contro- 
versy cannot  be  wholly  avoided.    Errourists  will  spring  up, 
and  employ  all  their  arts,  to  "  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
very  elect."    These  must  be  met,  and  discomfited  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword ;  but  then  it  should  always  be  "  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit."    For  "  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds."   Some  of  the  doctrines  which  are  essential  to 
salvation,  and  which  of  course  every  good  man  ought  to 
hold  dearer  than  life,  may  be  grossly  and  even  profanely 
assailed :  and  in  such  cases,  your  correspondents,  peradven- 
ture,  may  think  they  do  well  to  be  angiy.    Now,  certainly, 
it  is  more  than  allowable,  it  is  a  bounden  duty,  to  ^<  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."     But 
^<  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city."  Even  those  bitter  enemies  of  the  church,  who  "  brines 
in  damnable  heresies,"  are  gready  to  be  pitied,  and  ought,  n 
possible,  to  be  "  converted  from  the  errour  of  their  ways,  that 
so  we  may  save  their  souls  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude 
of  sins."    To  render  railing  for  railing,  does  no  mod.    No 
man  was  ever  convinced  and  reclain^  by  opprcmrious  epi- 
thets, by  withering  sarcasm,  or  by  angry  and  biting  retort 
Soft  words  and  hard  arguments  will  do  infinitely  more, 
tfian    the    most   riving    denunciations,  however  merited. 
And  as  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  &taUy  de- 
ceived by  the  cunning  craftiness  of  seducers,  I  cannot  but 
think  there  is  &r  greater  hope  of  '<  plucking  them  out  of  the 
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I  of  the  devil,"  by  exhibitiiig  the  gentle  and  compaasion- 
ate  spirit  of  the  gospel,  in  all  our  efforts,  than  by  neaping 
reproaches  upon  them. 

Besides  die  war&re  which  you  may  be  constrained  to 
carry  on  with  the  open  enemies  of  our  Prince,  you  may 
also  be  laid  under  the  painful  necessity  of  meeting  brethren 
in  the  field  of  theological  discussion,  with  whom,  on  most  of 
the  grand  questions  that  can  arise,  you  are  agreed.  This  is 
delicate  ground ;  and  it  will  require  an  enviable  share  of 
wisdom  and  brothefly  kindness,  to  say  all  that  ought  to  be 
said,  and  no  more ;  and  to  say  it  in  die  most  unexception- 
able manner.  In  discussions  of  this  sort,  let  every  man  who 
difibrs  firom  you  be  allowed  to  make  his  own  statements  in 
his  awn  language,  and  let  every  ailment  be  met  with  per- 
fect candour  and  kindness.  When  his  reasoning  on  any 
point  is  fidlacious  or  inconclusive,  it^is  perfectly  riffht  to 
show  him,  and  to  show  your  readers,  where  the  mistake  lies. 
Bat  if  he  is  able  to  sustain  himself  on  feir  ground,  let  him 
have  all  the  advantage  of  it.  I  think  I  have  known  some 
good  men,  under  the  excitement  of  a  protracted  controversy, 
contend  quite  as  earnestly  for  victory  as  for  truth ;  and  even 
become  obstinate  in  the  defence  of  c^inicMis,  which  were  un- 
guardedly expressed  at  first,  and  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  might  have  seen  to  be  incorrect,  or  at  most  quite 
unessential.  Against  this  danger,  I  hope  all  the  contribu- 
tors to  your  pages  will  be  on  their  ffuard.  I  love  to  hear  a 
man  fiiankly  confess  it,  when  he  is  feirly  proved  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  No  errour  or  mistake,  however  sl^t,  is  worth  de- 
fending for  the  sake  of  consistency,  or  to  show  the  world 
thai  we  are  firee  from  human  fallibility.  Religious  discus- 
m<m  you  must  have,  with  men  professing  substantially  the 
same  doctrinal  &ith,  which  it  is  your  object  to  propagate^ 
and  defend ;  and  I  am  afiraid  it  will  be  difficult,  wholly  to 
avoid  real  and  earnest  controversy  upon  subjects  of  vital  im- 
portance. If  it  must  come,  your  patrons  cannot  wish  you 
to  shun  it.  But  by  taking  a  generous,  dignified,  and  I 
would  add,  perfectly  liberal  course,  (if  the  term  had  not  been 
so  grievonsly  abused,)  you  will  best  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  religious  community,  and  most  effectually  promote 
the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.  While  we  expect,  that  on 
disputed  questions  you  will  generally  be  in  the  right ;  we 
hope  this  will  appear  in  argument,  rather  than  in  exultation. 
Mankind  are  so  constituted,  th^t  they  cannot  long  stand  by, 
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and  see  even  their  own  champion  triumphing  over  a  Mmi 
adversary,  without  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  dangerous  to  the 
very  cause  which  they  have  espoused  and  supported.  I 
have  known  controversialists  who  seem  to  say,  on  ahnost 
every  pace,  <'  We  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with 
us ;"  ana  I  confess  that  whenever  this  is  the  case,  it  takes 
away  not  a  litde  the  confidence  which  I  might  otherwise 
feel  in  the  correctness  of  their  opinions. 

Tour  journal  it  is  confidently  believed,  Mr.  Editor,  wiH 
soon  gain  a  wide  circulation ;  and  we  want  to  see  it  one  of 
the  great  primaries  of  our  moral  system,  revolving  in  so  high 
an  orbit,  around  die  common  centre  of  truth,  as  not  to  feel 
those  little  disturbing  forces,  to  which  minor  sateUitas  avs 
liside. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  remark  here,  upon  the  feshionaUe 
i^le  of  discussing  almost  all  subjects,  und^  the  imposii^ 
title  of  revievro.  I  allude  to  those  cases,  where  some  reeent 
puUication  is  selected,  not  with  a  view  to  analyze  the  wodt 
itself^  or  to  point  out  its  merits  or  demerits,  but  to  make  it 
the  occasion  of  descanting  learnedly  and  eloquently  upon 
what,  oft  times,  can  hardly  be  called  a  kindred  anfajeot 
Now  this,  like  some  other  imported  fashicms,  does  not  agne 
well  with  our  straight-forward,  republican  auD^)licity.  if 
any  book  is  really  to  be  examined^  let  it  by  all  means  pass 
the  customary  ordeal.  But,  really,  when  a  writer  has  some- 
thing important  to  say,  as  the  result  of  his  own  tiunking  or 
in vestigaticm ;  when  he  widies,  for  instance,  to  present  a  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  the  Christian  feith,  in  a  clear,  connected 
and  convincing  li^t,  why  should  he  concan  himself  about 
what  somebody  else  may  have  written  on  a  kindred  subject, 
or  even  on  the  same  subject  ?  Why  should  he  impose  upm 
himself  the  embarrassment,  of  comW  at  the  pomt  in  this 
awkward  and  circuitous  way,  when  me  whole  wide  field  erf* 
independent  discussion  lies  open  befinre  him  ?  I  am  fiilly 
satisfied  that  sound  theological  investigation  has,  within  the 
last  fiifteen  years,  been  very  considerably  retarded  and  ob- 
structed firom  this  cause.  Any  man,  it  seems  to  me,  wbe 
wishes  to  lay  out  all  his  strength  upon  some  one  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  can  give  more  unity,  and  point  and 
fireedom  to  his  thoughts,  in  the  old  feshioned  way  of  disser- 
tation, than  by  trjring  to  throw  them  into  the  shape  crf'a  re- 
view. 

Many  things  more  I  might  say,  and  some  things  I  in- 
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Uodad  to  say,  with  iefer«aee  to  doctrinal  dJBcaniCTiy  in  your 
joomal ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  trespamng  too  lonf  upon  your 
pttimee,  and  of  ezchiding  more  important  matter  from  your 
pageft.  One  tiboaght  more,  howerer,  I  beg  you  will  allow  me 
to  suggest  Itisdiis:  Aould  your  eorrespondoits  hav^  oe^ 
caaion  to  appeal  to  our  most  distingaished  theolcwieal  wri- 
I8K8,  '<  who  being  dead  yet  speak,"  I  hope,  in  the  mst  place, 
they  will  not  seem  to  ipat  any  human  authority  on  a  lerel 
wim  the  Bible,  or  any  where  near  it  What  if  one  of  your 
writers  4oes  happen  to  agree  with  Edwards,  or  Wltfaerspoon, 
or  Dwight,  on  some  leading  article  in  our  oonfesaioiis  of 
fiiith  ;--4hat  he  is  fimnd  in  very  good  cooifmny,  no  one 
will  dspnte.  But  it  is  possible  he  may  be  w^n^  aAer  aU  ; 
Sbt  no  mere  human  authority,  either  of  the  living  or  the 
dafedy  is  in&lliUe. 

In  the  next  {dace,  I  hope,  that  whenever  Ae  frthers  of 
our  church  are  appealed  to,  they  will  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  for  themselves,  and  explaining  their  own 
nmmiing.  It  is  not  always,  that  even  a  great  nnn,  wken 
he  writes  on  great  and  diffictih  subjeots,  is  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  himself  throughout.  And  where  he  is,  it  may 
sooeCimes  require  a  good  deal  of  time  and  candour,  in  iteaa- 
ing  and  compariiig  one  part  of  his  writings  with  ano- 
limr,  to  see  their  consislency*  It  is  easy  to  seleet  insu^ 
lated  passages  firom  any  book,  comt>rising  a  syetem  ^  reU^ 
gMB  truth,  (the  Bible  not  excepted,)  which  maiy  seem  to 
msent  discordant  views  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Chrifltian  &ith.  But  the  general  scope  of  a  sensible  author's 
neaning  can  generally  be  found  out,  even  where  there  ira 
real  or  iq>parent  clashing  between  some  of  his  startsments 
and  arguments.  Now  it  is  very  unfiltai  to  disinter  the  in- 
eomisCeneies  of  a  venerable  fiither,  in  order  to  sustain  out 
swn  ofrinions,  by  making  him  say,  i»  one  place,  what  mani- 
ftsdy  eontradicts  the  drm  of  his  general  reasoning.  And  it 
teextiemdy  unfidr,  to  bring  forward  any  writer  as  the  ad* 
vacate  of  doctrines,  which,  when  we  take  die  whole  of  Ms 
walks  tc^ther,  it  is  manifest  he  never  embraced.  It  shows^ 
lanraover,  that  a  disputant  is  exceedingly  hard  pushed  m  ttie 
argunnDt,  or  he  would  never  resort  to  so  disingenuous  an 
e^iedient 

I  have  dwelt  so  nmch  longer  than  I  intended  upon  the 
mlgect  of  doctrinal  discusaion,  with  reference  to  your  forth- 
Quarterly,  that  I  can  only  glance  at  several  other 
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topics,  upon  which  I  should  be  glad  to  extend  my  remarks. 
The  importance,  for  instance,  of  making  all  the  great  doc- 
trines of  revelation  bear  directly  upon  Christian  practice 
and  Ghristinn  experience,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  What 
the  Scriptures  teach  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  Ood;  of 
his  mysterious  subsistence,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost ; 
of  our  relations  to  him,  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  final 
Judge ;  of  our  native  and  entire  alienation  of  heart  from 
him ;  of  his  eternal  purpose  and  electing  grace  ;  of  the  me- 
diation and  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  of  regeneration  by 
the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  kindred  suh- 
jects  of  repentance,  justification  by  fiUth  alone,  and  the  con- 
stant need  of  divine  influence  to  carry  forwaid  the  work  of 
sanctification  in  the  heart ;  these,  according  to  the  evangeli- 
cal system,  which  it  is  understood  you  intend  to  advocate, 
are  the  doctrines  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  an  enlight- 
ened, healthfiil,  and  vigourous  piety.  And  if  I  am  right  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  the  connexion  between  doctrines 
and  duties,  between  the  basis  and  the  superstructure,  ought 
to  be  more  clearly  pointed  out.  than  they  are  apt  to  be,  in 
the  religious  books  and  periodicals  of  the  present  day. 

Another  suggestion  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
oflfer  to  your  correspondente,  is  this.  While  great  stress  is 
laid,  and  justly,  upon  some  prominent  Christian  duties,  such 
as  sending  the  Bible  and  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  fiir- 
nishin^  aU  the  destitute  at  home  with  religious  instruction, 
and  bringing  up  our  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Ix>rd ;  writers  are  too  apt  to  forget,  how  wide  and 
comprehensive  die  circle  of  action  is,  and  to  overlook  those 
less  prominent  features  of  practical  piety,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  symmetry  and  stature  of  "  perfect  men  in  Christ." 
True  religion  is  the  all  pervading  principle  of  obedience, 
in  the  renewed  soul.  It  watches  over  all  the  movements  of 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart ;  it  rebukes  and  restrains  the 
turbulent  passions;  it  cherishes  all  the  benevolent  and 
kindly  affections,  and  it  touches  all  the  relations  of  human 
life.  How  important  is  it,  therefore,  that  these  Intimate 
offices  and  influences  should  be  traced  out  in  all  their  secret 
bearings  and  minute  ramifications !  I  hope  the  contributors 
to  your  work,  will  meditate  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  fiir- 
nidi  us,  firom  time  to  time,  with  such  dissections  of  the 
Christian  character,  as  will  enable  every  reader  to  see  what 
manner  of  man  he  is.    All  will  admit,  thai  in  the  excite- 
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menl  and  bustle  of  the  religious  efibrts  of  the  day,  though 
still  &x  below  the  gospel  standard,  Christians  are  in  great 
danger  of  overlooking  the  source  and  sprint;  of  all  accept- 
aUe  action.  Many  seem  to  know  more  of  ahnost  every 
thing  else,  than  they  do  of  themselves.  We  exceedingly 
want  a  department,  enriched  with  such  matter  as  Evans  on 
the  Christian  Temper,  Owen  on  In-dwelling  Sin,  Flavel 
on  keeping  the  Heart,  and  Baxter's  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest. 
I  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  which  would  so  much  en- 
hance the  value  of  your  joumtu. 

It  is,  you  will  permit  me  to  add,  my  dear  Sir,  unspeak- 
ably important,  in  this  Uest  age  of  reli^ous  revivals, 
that  the  nature  and  evidences  of  regeneration  should  be 
pointed  out  with  ^reat  clearness,  and  nrequency  too,  especi- 
ally as  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  often  extremely  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  there  is  always  so  much  danger  of  self-decep- 
tion in  young  and  ardent  minds.  I  need  not  say,  that 
this  department  of  your  work,  including  every  thing  else, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  infinitely  momentous  subject 
of  revivals,  will  require  much  experience,  uncommon  judge- 
ment and  discrimination,  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. May  Ood  in  great  mercy  to  the  church,  constrain 
diose  of  his  servants,  whom  he  has  qualified  to  counsel  and 
guide  in  these  critical  circumstances,  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  wisdom  and  experience ! 

One  thought  more,  and  I  will  bring  this  letter  to  a  close. 
When  any  thing  appears  in  a  religious  periodical,  which  is 
not  exactly  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  church  where  it  circulates,  some  readers  are 
apt  to  find  fisiult  with  its  management,  as  if  what  they  do 
not  need,  must,  of  course,  be  put  down  to  the  score  of  lost 
labour  and  expense.  I  hope  you  may  never  be  embarrassed 
by  this  complaint  firom  any  quarter.  It  is  based  upon  ex- 
tremely limited  views  of  the  wants  of  a  ^reat  religious 
community.  As  your  work  is  to  circulate  m  various  and 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  have  to  en- 
counter open  infidelity  in  one  region,  unitarianism  in 
another,  romanism  in  a  third,  and  some  other  errour  in  a 
fourth,  it  ought,  as  &r  as  practicable,  to  consult  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  all  its  patrons.  And  to  this  end,  it  must 
of  necessity  have  its  local,  as  well  as  general  bearings  upon 
flie  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
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I  conclude,  with  ofering  my  fervent  sapplicatioiu  to 
die  Fadier  of  lights,  that  he  will  richly  endue  you,  and  the 
deaor  bcethien,  your  more  immediate  associates  and  advisers, 
with  all  needful  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  grace ;  that 
in  the  fiddiful  discharge  of  your  arduous  duties,  you  may 

Ew  in  firvour  widi  God  and  man ;  and  tfiat  the  work  cmT 
Lord,  which  you  have  undertaken,  may  greatly  prosper 
in  your  hands. 

With  great  respect,  I  subscribe  myself  sincerely  yours, 

H.  Humphrey. 
tCMlWi  Dee.  21,189. 


Art.  in. — God  without  Passions. 

ny  Rev.  Josh  WoooniMnii  t>.  D.  Pastor  of  die  Bowery  Ciuifdi,  New-Totk. 

Brahminical  philosophers.  Epicureans,  and  infidels,* 
who  reject  the  Christian  religion,  have  to  a  great  extent  de- 
nied to  the  Deity,  under  pretence  of  doing  him  honouri  those 
moral  perfections,  by  which  he  is  proved  to  be  the  patron  of 
virtue,  and  the  enemy  and  punisher  of  sin.  The  assump- 
tions of  such  daring  specukitors  are  contradicted  by  both 
leason  and  scripture.  The  reality  of  principles,  equivid^it 
to  moral  feelings,  in  God,  (though,  of  course,  infinitely  dis- 
tant fipom  every  thing  which  imports  fickleness  or  imperfec- 
ticm,)  is  manifest  firom  the  &ct  of  his  performing  any  opera- 
tions, and  especially  fi:om  the  nature  of  those  act^  which 
are  achieved  by  his  agency.  We  cannot  conceive  of  himaa 
purposing  to  act  without  some  motive,  nor  of  a  motive  cnt 
mwRid  spring  of  action,  which  has  no  moral  character ; 
that  is,  which  is  neither  selfish  nor  benevolent, — adapted  to 
gratify  neither  a  holy  disposition,  nor  a  mixed  one,'iKNr  a 
temper  of  absolute  malignity.  What  better  than  blind  &- 
talism  can  that  Power  be,  which  exerts  its  energies  without 
any  rational  inducement,  or  desirable  end  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  its  exertions  ?  The  nature  of  the  ^Sacts  which  God 
has  produced ; — the  iiiq>lantati(m  of  conscience  in  the  hu- 
man bosom;  the  connexion  he  has  established  between 
certain  moral  actions  and  a{^T<q>riate  physical  coose- 
quences ;  and  the  obvious  tendency  oi  his  general  system 

*  Bolingbroke,  for  example,  Uamee  dif  ines  for  distinguishing  between  the 
■atural  end  moral  attributee  of  God. 
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to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  demonstrate  his 
goodness. 

With  these  deductions  of  an  enli^tened  philosophy, 
agree  the  repeated  declarations,  and  indeed,  the  uni&nn 
tenouT  of  the  Scnptures ;  which,  in  all  their  laws,  and 
in  the  terms  of  mercy  they  propound,  exhibit  God  as 
die  righteous  legislator  and  judse  of  the  world.  This  cha- 
racter of  his  is  often  inculcated  in  forms  of  expression  de- 
rived, not  fiom  the  immutable  nature  cd  the  moral  disposi- 
tions themselves,  but  from  those  particular  modifications  of 
tfaem,  which  appear  in  imperfect  creatures.  Thus  he  is  de- 
clared to  be  grieved^  to  repemty  to  be  angry,  to  be  jmUma^ 
to  revenge^  and  be  ferocious ;  because  ms  procedure,  in 
particular  instances,  is  in  Ae  manner  intimated,  and  be- 
cause, in  men,  the  exercise  of  viituous  or  vicious  diq^- 
tions,  is  connected  with  the  manifestatim  of  the  emotions 
and  pamons,  indicated  by  such  phraseology.  An  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  use  of  these  terms,  found  as  they  are  m 
God^  inspired  volume,  would  betray  arrogance  and  lolly. 
They  are  doubtless  selected  for  the  purpose  of  exh&iting  in 
a  popular  and  impressive  maimer,  God's  r^ard  to  righteous- 
ness, his  disaf^robation  of  wickedness,  his  earnestness  in 
his  commands,  and  his  inflexible  determination  to  manifest 
the  feelings  of  his  heart,  in  conferring  rewards  and  punish- 
ments oQ  his  creatures,  according  to  their  character.  Thev 
answer  the  end,  for  which  they  are  employed ;  and  inamul- 
titnde  of  instances,  do  awaken  attention,  sohcitude,  compunc- 
tion, fear  and  hope,  in  the  bosom  of  sinners.  They  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  its  tendency  to 
inertness,  the  dullness  of  its  perceptions  in  its  uncultivated 
slate,  its  fondness  for  appeals  to  the  imaginative  feculty,  its 
relation  to  sensible  objects,  and  its  affections  as  modified  by 
its  present  state  of  bein^,  than  any  abstract  proportions, 
however  clear  and  defimte,  which  come  not  in  Uie  warm 
colomring  of  figures  and  excited  emotion.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  attributing  of  corporeal  organs  and  seises  to 
Crod,  though  entirely  metaphorical  or  analogical,  is  more 
impressive  thui  the  naked  statement  of  the  truths  dius 
represented  would  be : — ^to  say,  "  he  spake,  and  it  was  done,'' 
is  more  striking  than  to  say,  he  created  the  world  by  an 
act  of  his  power  :  to  affirm,  that  ''the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
aie  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  (he  good,"  touches 
every  heart  with  a  strcmger  sentiment  of  awe,  than  the  more 
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philosophical  affinnation,  that  omniscience  is  a  peribction 
of  the  cuTine  Beins^ :  and  to  allege,  that  <'he  opens  his  hand, 
and  satisfies  the  desire  of  every  livinff  thing/'  is  more  beau- 
tiftd  and  affecting,  than  simply  to  <feclare,  that  he  is  the 
sustainer  and  bene&ctor  of  his  creatures. 

Erroneous  inferences  may,  it  is  true,  be  deduced  by  weak 
minds,  from  the  scriptural  use  of  such  language.  The  &ult, 
however,  is  in  those,  who  thus  misinterpret  the  word  of 
Ood.  The  Anthropomorphites  have  absurdly  inferred  fiom 
such  passages  as  I  have  idluded  to,  that  God  is  material,  or 
has  a  body ;  but  "they,"  says  Calvin,  "are  easily  refuted. 
For  who,  even  of  the  meanest  capacity,  understands  not 
that  God  lisps,  as  it  were,  with  us,  just  as  nurses  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  to  in&nts?  Wherefore,  such  forms  of  ex- 
pression do  not  clearly  explain  the  nature  of  God ;  but  ac- 
commodate the  knowledfie  of  him  to  our  narrow  capacity  ?"* 

These  remarks  of  Calvin  are  not  inappUcable  to  the 
class  of  texts,  which  seem  to  ascribe  to  the  Most  High  the 
fitfiil  passions  of  men.  Passages  of  this  description  are 
designed  to  give  us  some  practi^  and  influential  views  of 
what  is  infinite,  by  allusions  to  what  is  finite ;  to  teach  us 
to  adore  and  fear  those  attributes  of  our  Creator  which,  in 
the  abstract,  are  indescribable,  by  a  comparison  of  their  ef- 
fects, with  those  of  certain  mental  operations,  of  which  we 
are  conscious  in  ourselves.  Some,  however,  have  maintain- 
ed, that  the  language  employed  in  these  instances,  ought  to 
be  taken  accormng  to  its  Uteral  import ;  and  that  the  £vine 
mind  is  as  truly  liable  to  the  agitations  of  passion^  as  are  the 
minds  of  men.  It  has  been  strenuously  affirmed,  even  in 
the  sober  language  of  argument,  that  God  strictly  repents, 
and  is  made  sorry,  in  view  of  the  evils  which  exist  under 
his  government.  Sinners  have  been  told,  that  God  does  all 
he  can  to  convert  them ;  and  that  his  heart  will  be  pained, 
when  he  shall  find  hiniself  necessitated  to  infix  his  bolts  in 
their  souls.  All  this  has  been  said,  not  only  without  any 
qualification,  but  without  the  allowance  of  any,  even  in 
thought ;  since  the  system  which  embraces  this  scheme  of 
exposition,  denies  any  distinction  between  God's  absolute 
and  his  comparative  choice  of  the  holiness  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  To  maintain  this  strange  dogma  concerning  the 
Almighty  Creator,  the  literal  interpretation  is  triumphantly 
urged,  without  any  respect  to  the  connexion  in  which  the 

*  Inst  Lib.  i.  Cap.  13. 
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misapplied  texts  occur,  or  to  the  current  language  of  the 
Scriptures.* 

The  •  common  sense  of  the  great  body  of  Christians,  in- 
deed, accords  with  the  statement,  that  God  is  infinitely  su- 
periour  to  all  the  harrassing  and  disquieting  passions  of 
men.  While  idolaters  have  attributed  violent  emotions,  as 
well  as  physical  weakness  and  moral .  imperfection,  to  their 
deities ;  believers  in  the  Bible  have  represented  it  as  teach- 
ing other  and  fax  more  exalted  views  of  Him,  whose  empire 
is  wide  as  the  universe,  and  lasting  as  eternity.  They  have 
exulted  in  the  descriptions  given  in 'the  Scriptures,  of  his 
unrivalled  majesty,  dominion,  and  felicity,  and  have  called 
upon  the  world  to  contemplate  and  adnme  the  difference 
betweto  the  object  of  their  worship,  and  the  vanities  of  the 
heathen.  •  The  very,  definition  of  the  divine  Beinff,  contain- 
ed in  die  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  and  tlie  Confession 
of  Faidi  of  the  Presbytenan  Churches  of  Scotlai^d  and 
this  country,  includes,  in  a£[reement  with  the  eeneral  creed 
of  Christendom,  the  idea  for  which  I  contend.  The  lan- 
guage of  each  of  these  cpnfessions  on  this  subject,  is  the 
same.    "  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God, — without 

*  Jt  may  possibly  be  aupposed,  that  the  system  above  referred  to  on  this 
sufatiect,  agrees  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Emmons,  in  his  sermon,  entitled  "  Affec- 
tions essential  to  the  moral  peifection  of  the  Deity  :"  but  however  the  two 
nchemee  may  resemble  each  other  in  words,  they  are  wholly  unlike  in  their 
most  material  characteristics.  In  that  sermon,  Dr.  Emmons  says,  (Wofk% 
vol.  L  p.  111.)  "  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  who  has 
no  afiections  whi^  resemble  those  bodily  instincts  and  passions,  which  are  to 
be  fimnd  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature.  The  best  of  men  here  on  earth, 
carry  about  with  them  some  remaini  of  selfishness,  pride,  envy,  and  other  ain- 
fill  paaqions.  But  God  is  perfect  Iovq^  and  all  his  anections  are  pure  and  dear 
as  the  crysta)  stream.  There  is  a  foundation  for  fear,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and 
oonfidencck  in  the  very  nature  of  finite,  dependent  beings ;  but  there  is  no  found- 
ation for  these  affections  in  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  power  and  knowledge 
are  indgiendent  and  unlimited.  God  is  infinitely-above  all  instmcts,  passions^ 
or  afiections,  which  proceed  firom  either  natural  or  moral  imperfection ''^  Again, 
p.  121.  "It  appean  from  what  has  been  said,  that  God  is  pleased  with  the 
etistenoe  of  every  tbinfr  which  takes  place  in  the  universe.  If  all  things  do 
not  take  place  just  as  uie  Deity  desired  and  intended,  his  infinitely  strone  de- 
ares  and  affections  are  deeply  wounded.  But  it  is  the  univereal  voice  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  the  dictate  of  reason,  that  God  is  infinitely  above  the  reach  of 
pain,  and  eivjoys  the  most  perfect  and  permanent  felicily.  Thouffh,  thersfonb 
there  are  ten  thousand  things  constantly  taking  place  in  the  worlcL  which  are^ 
in  their  own  nature,  disagteeable  to  the  Deity  {  yet  there  never  did,  and  never 
will  one  sinfle  event  exist,  which,  all  things  considered,  he  did  not  choose  and 
intend  shotid  actnally  exist."  The  affections,  then,  ascribed  bv  Dr.  Emmons 
to  the  Most  High,  are  fixed  states,  or  permanent  exercises  of  toe  divine  mind, 
varying  of  course,  fi^m  the  very  immuUbility  of  their  nature,  their  expressions 
towanu  individuals,  according  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  tbeur  charac- 
ter. In  the  most  important  respect,  therefore,  his  theory  is  the  very  opposite  to 
that,  with  which  it  is  affirmed  to  be  identical. 

Vol.  I.  6 
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body,  parts,  or  paaaions.^*  Whence  arose  this  general 
agreement  among  Cliristians?  And  is  it  to  be  believed, 
that  they  have  laboured  under  a  mistake  here ;  and  that 
the  devotees  of  gods,  changeful  and  capricious,  have  formed 
in  this  respect  a  justerrconception  of  the  divine  nature,  than 
the  disciples  of  Christ  have  generally  entertained  ?  Must 
we  go  to  the  mytholc^  of  Homer,  to  learn  the  mode  of 
Gpd's  moral  operations,  rather  than  to  the  volumes  of  Au- 
gustine, of  the  reformers,  and  of  the  puritan  fathers,  whose 
mteiligence  and  holiness  have  shed  a  pure  and  mild  radi- 
ance over  more  than  half  the  globe  ?  We  will  not,  indeed, 
trust  to  human  authority.  But  it  must  first  be  proved  to 
us,  that  the  mind  which  drew  the  plan  of  the  heavens  and 
Uie  earth,  is  a  bundle  of  contradictory  feelings,  or  rather  a 
chain  of  emotions,  before  we  can  abandon  the  fathers  of  the 

♦  Articles  of  ReligiotL  Art  I.  Confession  of  Faith,  Chap.  II.    "Thev  in- 


,  be 

wmged  qf  miru  entmiei,  says.  "  This  is  a  strbnff  instance  of  the  meUphor 
oftUed  AfUhropopaifUa  i  by  which,  throughout  the  ScriptoreSi  as  well  the 
historical  as  the  poetical  parts,  the  sentiments,  sensations  and  affections,  the 
hodily  &oulues,  qualities,  and  menibers  of  men,  and  even  of  brute  animals,  are 
attributed  to  God;  and  that  .with  the  utmost  liberty  and  latitude  of  applioetioa. 
The  foundation  of  this  is  obvious,  it  arises  from  necessity.  We  have  no  idea  of 
the  natural  attributes  of  Godi  of  his  pure  essence,  of  his  manner  of  existenoe, 
of  his  manner  of  ecting.  When,  therefore,  we  would  treat  on  theee  subgecta^ 
we  find  ourseiviss  forced  to  express  them  by  sensible  images.  But  necessity 
leads  to  beauty.  This  is  true  of  metaphor  in  seneral,  and  in  particDlar  of  this 
kind  of  metaphor,  which  is  used  with  mat  elegance  and  sublimity  in  the  sa- 
cred poetry ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkaole,  in  the  grossest  instances  of  the  ap- 
plication  of  it,  it  is  generany  the  most  striking  and  the  mdst  sublime^  The 
reason  seems  to  be  this :  when  the  images  are  taken  from  the  superiour  facul- 
ties of  human  nature,  from  the  purer  and*  more  generous  affections,  and  ap- 
plied to  God,  we  are  apt  to  acquiesce  in  the  notion ;  we  overlook  the  metaphor, 
and  take  it  as  a  proper  attribute ;  but  when  the  idea  is  grose  mnd  oflenaiTet  as 
in  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  w^re  the  impatience  of  anger  and  the  pleasure  of 
revenge  is  attributed  to  God,  we  aro  immediately  shocked  at  the  application, 
cheim]>ropriety  strikes  ns  at  onoe,  and  the  mind,  easting  about  for  something  in 
the  divine  nature  analogous  to  the  image,  lays  hold  on  some  gnet,  obseure^ 
vague  idea,  which  she  endeavours  in  vain  to  comprehend,  and  is  lost  in  immen- 
sity and  astonishment.**  These  remarks  of  Lowth  commend  themselves,  I  doubt 
not,  to  the  experieAce  and  common  sense  of  every  intelligent  and  candid  reader  of 
the  Scriptures.  <*  The  Holy  Scriptures,'*  says  T.  H.  Home  (Introduction,  Vol  I. 
p.  668.  )  **  in  condescension  to  our  limited  capacities,  and  to  the  imperfections 
of  human  creatures  and  of  human  language,  represent  God.as  having  the  body, 
the  pasflionB,  and  the  infirmities,  of  a  man.  Thus  they  make  mention  of  his 
eyes  and  ears,  his  hands  and  feet,  his  sleeping  and  wakinff ;  they  ascribe  to 
him  fierce  anger  and  jealousy,  g[rief  and  repentance,  joy  ana  desire.  Thesnn- 
pie  language  of  the  Hebrews  might  also  be  another  reason  for  its  abounding 
with  such  expressions.  But  that  no  man  might  be  so  weak  or  so  perverse,  as 
to  take  those  expressions  according  to  the  letter,  and  entertain  mean  and  mi- 
worthy  thoughts  of  his  Maker,  the  same  Scriptures  often  add  to  those  very 
deeciiptionfl,  something  which  manifestly  shows  us  how  they  ere  to  be  under- 
stood.*' &c. 
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chuich,  to  adopt  and  defend  this  startling  opinion.  Let  the 
question  rest  on  its  own  evidence. 

Iw  How  does  the  doctrine  that  God  is  actuated  by  pas- 
sions like  those  of  creatures,  agree  with  th^  view,  which 
both  reason  and  Scripture  teach  us  to  form,  concerning  his 
atirihtUes  ?  He  is  self-existent.  By  this  I  mean,  hot  only 
that  he  is  Vithout  b^inning,  but  that  there  ia  no  founda- 
tion of  his  existence  cut  of  himself  '^  The  Father  hath 
life  in  himself."*  Self-existence,  incomprehensible  as  it  is, 
is  essential  to  'tlie  very  idea  of  a  supreme  Being ;  and 
most  obviously,  that  which  is  self-^xisteut,  must  be  fixed  in 
all  its  forms,  and  incapable  of  beinff  modified  by  what  is 
derived  or  casual.  It  cannot,  thereK>re,  be  subject  to  the 
agency  of  passions,  such  as  exist  among  finite  and  depend- 
ent  beings.  God  is  omnipresefU^snA.  boundless  in  knowledge. 
These  attributes  are  inferred  firom  the  variety,  admirable 
hannony,  extent,  and  grandeur  of  his  works ;  and  they  are 
expressly  ascribed  to  nim  in  the  Scriptures.!  The  opera- 
tions of  the  passions,  in  the  strict  and  proper  use  of  the 
word,  suppose  some  alteraticm  of  views,  and  consequently 
some  addition  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  previously 
attained,  or  the  escape  of  some  fects,  or  their  relations,  from 
the  treasury  of  the  memory.  If  the  perceptions  and  moral 
dispositions  are  absolutely  uniform,  as  they  must  be,  in  all 
instances  where  knowled^  is  unlimited  and  perfect ;  then 
it  seems  almost  like  an  identical  proposition  to  say,  that 
nothing  can  exist,  in  such  al  case,  resembling  disappoint* 
ment,  or  the  sudden  gtists  of  passion,  as  they  appear  in 
creatures  of  yesterday.  God  is,  in  the  most  absolute  senss^ 
independent  in  his  being,  and  in  all  his  attributes.  ^  Who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the.  Lord  %  or  who  ha^h  been  his 
counsellor?  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be 
recompensed  unfo  him  a^ain  ?  For  of  him,  and  dnrou^ 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  thin£S."t  It  is  most  plainly  affirm- 
ed, that  he  has  made  all  things  for  himself;  that  for  his 
pleasura  they  aref  and  were  created ;  and  that  the  most 
violent  rage  of  his  enemies  cannot  distuifo  his  felicity.}    - 

The  incompatibility  of  such  language  with  the  sapfoA- 
tion,  that  God  is  liable,  in  any  degree,  to  the  agHating 
eiftotions  which  are  found  in  men, must  be  obvious;  for 

*  Evci  ;<ilk  iy  UvtA\  John  5:  96.  iboEzod.  3:  M.  Pi.  36:  S.  90:  %.   Ht. 
10: 10.  Acta  17: 35.  ITim.  1: 17.  6: 16. 
t  Jer.  23:  2SL  24..  Ps.  139.  Heb.  4: 13.  IfaL  4&  10.  Acti  15:  IS.  ttjMuim. 
\  Rom.  llTlft,  35»  36.  Alio  IsaL  41: 4.  Ck>l.  1: 17.  B«v.  1: 6^  %  11.      4  P«.  2i 
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such  liability,  would  import,  that  he  was  ia  a  measure  de- 
pendent for  his  enjoyment  on  the  unmanageable  caprices  of 
his  own  creatures ;  in  other  words,  that  the  omnipotent  God 
was  lying,  in  some  sense,  at  the  mercy  of  worms  of  the  dust. 
He  whose  resources  are  infinite,  made  beings,  in  full  fore- 
sight of  the  &ct,  that  they  would  harrass  and  disquiet  him ! 
This  hjrpothesis  exhibits  him  tossed  hither  and*  thither,  by 
eonflictittg  feelings  and  purposes,  Uke  a  benevolent  earthly 
monarch,  who,  grieved  by  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects, 
exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  and  in  vain,  *to  reduce  them 
to  submission.  Is  such,  then,  the  wretched  condition  of 
that  great  Being,  concerning  whom  the  Scriptures  and  en- 
lightened reason  concur  in  affirming,  that  He  doeth  his 
pleasure  ia  the  armies  of  Heaven^  a^  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  ? 

InMhutabilitp  is  a  peculiar  kad  incommumcable, attri- 
bute of  God.  "  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness  (ir«paxxiyi),  change,  mutation),  neither  shadow 
(jmovIo^/m,  the  smallest  trace)  of  turning.'^  God  is  sometimes 
said  to  repent,  to  represent  the  change  in  his  treatment  of 
creatures,  according  to  the  change  of  conduct  in  them.  The 
expression  imports,  that  he  does  not  do  in  these  instances, 
what,  from  his  words  or  conduct,  had  seemed  /o  ti«  to  be  his 
purpose.  In  this  sense,  he  repented  that  he  had  made 
man,  and  that  he  had  threatened  evil  against  the  Ninevites. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  then,  that  he  violated  his  word  ?  He 
did  nothing,  »dve  what  was  implied,  on  condition  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  given  circumstalices,  in  the  original  lan- 
fluase  of  his  conunands,  prohibitions  or  threatenings.  Did 
ne  uter,  in  any  respect,  the  plan  which  had  before  existed 
in  his  mind  ?  His  change  of  conduct,  instead  of  being  the 
result  of  fickleness,  or  of  new  perceptions,  sprang  necessa- 
rily from  the  unchangeableness  of  his  nature,  and  of  the 
principles  of  government,  which  he  established  from  the 
beginning.  When  reference  is  had  to  his  natural  attributeiB, 
or  the  character  of  his  moral  feeUngs,  or' his  purposes,  it  is 
constantly  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  is  without  re- 
pentance, and  without  change.  <<  God  is  not  a  man,  that 
he  should  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  re- 
pent: hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  or  hath  lie 
spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?*'t    Passion,  in  the 

<   •  James  Ir  17. 
t  Numb.  23: 19.    Alio  1  Sam.  l(:  29.  Pa.  102:  27.    Isai.  46:  9,  10.    Mai.  3: 6. 
.  11:  29.  2  Tim.  2: 13. 
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oonmxm  acceptation  of  the  tenn,  imfdies  a  chan^  of  mincL 
To  attribute  it  to  God,  therefore,  is  to  deny  to  him  that  im- 
mutabilityi  which  he  claims  as  his  peculiar  glory.  On  this 
h]rpothesis,  instead  of  saying.  He  is  the  same  yesterday, 
tOHJLay,  and  forever ^  it  would,  be  more  agreeable  to  truth 
to  afium,  that  he  is  subject  to  variations  every  day,  hour, 
and  moment,  according  to  the  contingencies  which  occur 
in  his  moral  kingdom.  And  when  will  he  find  repose? 
Peradventure, — never. 

From  the  notions,. which  the  Bible  and  sound  philoso* 
phy  teach  us  to  entertain  concerning  the  simplicity  and  in- 
carruptibility  of  God's  essence,  I  might  show  the  improba-* 
Bility,  that  he  should  be  liable  to  such  passion^  as  belong  to 
beings  of  a  day,  arrayed  in  material  and' corruptible  bocuaa 
I  merely  add,  that  the  doctrine  I  am  opposing  is  no  less 
contrary  to  the  infinite  marcd  perfection  of  the  Most  High, 
than  to  his  natural  attributes.  Sinless  creatures,  though 
firee  from  sorrow,  may  be  subject  to  diversified  and  (Shad- 
ing emotions ;  but  it  is  because  .their  capacity,  and  conse- 
quently their  holiness,  is  limited.'  Holiness  absolutely  infi- 
nite, must  continue  unaltered  and  unalterable,  (however  it 
may  r^ulate  its  particular  acts  by  the  fitness  of  circumstan- 
0QS>  and  the  changes  of  character  among  intelligent  beings,^ 
in  all  its  views,  essential  feelings,  and  S{^ci4c  designs.  Goa 
may  approve  of  creatures  to-day,  whom  he  disapproved  yes- 
terday. But  the  change  is  in  them,  and  not  in  God.  To 
suppose  it  otherwise,  would  be  to  suppose  some  variation  in 
his  judgement  or  knowledge ;  or  some  increase,  or  diminu- 
tion of  nis  moral  excellency. 

n.  The  absence  of  passion  in  God,  in  the  sense  in 
which  passion  is  ^nerally  understoold,  is  conclusively  in- 
ferred TOm  the  universaiity  and  immutability  of  Ms  pur- 
poses. The  reality  of  these  purposes  is  proved  from  his  at- 
tributes. By  his  infinite  benevolence,  he  is  disposed  to  pur- 
sue the  highest  good ;  by  his  infinite  knowledge,  he  is  qua- 
lified to  choose  that  system,  which  will  effectually  secure  this 
object ;  and  by  his  infinite  power,  he  is  able  to  carry  into 
effect  all  the  desires  of  his  heart.  The  deductions  of  reason 
on  this  subject,  are  fiiUy  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures. 
There  we  are  told,  that  "biown  unto  Grod  are  all  his  works 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;"*  that  he  "worketh  all 
things  lufter  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  fi  that  '<he  hath 

•  Act!  16:  la    t  Eph.  1:  IL    • 
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done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased  ;"*  that  ^^  there  are  many 
devices  in  a  man's  heart ;  nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  that  shall  stand  ;"t  that  ^<the  king's  heairt  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water :  he  turneth  it  whi- 
thersoever he  will  ft  and  that  ^^  his  counsel  shall  stand,  and 
he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.'*§  His  purposes  are  declared  to 
extend  to  all  the  volitions  and  acts  of  moral  agents.  If  the 
brethren  of  Joseph  wickedly  sokl  Mm  into  Egypt,  God  meant 
it  unto  good; II  Sennacherib  was  his  rod  and  his  staff^  for 
the  punishment  of  Israel  ;^  haughty  Babylon  was  employed 
as  his  battle-axe  and  weapon  of  war  ;**  he  purposed  the  tresr 
chery  of  Judas,tt  and. the  crucifixion  of  Christ  by  the  tpieked 
hanosU  of  his  blood-thirsty  foes.  While  Gtod's  decree 
leaves  sinners  entirely  free  and  without  excuse,  it  at  the 
ssAne  time  so  restrains  and  controuls  them,  that  they  will  ne- 
ver overleap  the  bounds  which  it  throws  around  diem.  It 
is  expressly  affirmed,  that  the  wrath  of  man  shall  be  made  to 
praise  God,  and  that  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  will  re- 
strain.$i  It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  therefore,  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  issue  oif  all'things  will  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  divine  wilt.  In  this  sense,  the  Lord  will  rejoice  in  his 
works.l|||  Though  many  events  are  in  themselves  very  un- 
desirable, and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  infinite  benevolence ; 
yet,  viewed  in  t}ieir  connexions,  they  accord  entirely  with 
that  plan,  which  the  eternal  mind  has  chosen,  and  which  is 
'  most  worthy  of  its  choice.  The  least  variation  firom  the  ac- 
tual result  of  the  great  system,  as  it  will  appear  at  the  con- 

«P8.116:3.  tProv.  19:21.  tProv.21:l.  fl8ai46:ia  ttGk».60;aO. 
%  Xsai.  10: 6-16.  •*  J«r.  61:  70.  ft  Luke  22:  22.  U  Acta  2:  23.  3: 18. 
4:  27,  28.       H  Ps.  76: 10.    • 

Hft  "  There  is  no  ioooneiateaey  in  eopposingi  thet  God  may  hale  a  thng  ae  k 
ii  in  itael^  and  ooneidered-  nmply  as  evU,  itnd  yet  that  it  may  be  lus  will  it 
should  come  to  pass,  oonsideiing  all  ooneequeneee.  I  belieVe  there  ii  no  person 
of  good  ondemtandins,  who  wiUTentinre  to  eay,  he  ia  certain  that  it  ia  impoiii- 
Me  it  flhoold  be  beet,  taking  in  the  whole  cdmpasa  and  extent  of  existence,  and 
an  consequences  in  the  endless  series  of  events,  thet  there  should  be  such  a 
thing  as  moral  evil  in  the  world.  And  if  so.  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infi- 
nitelV  wise  being,  who  alwajrs  chooses  what  is  best,  must  choose  that  tlMre 
ahotud  be  such  a  thing.  And  if  so,  then  such  a  choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise 
and  holy  choice.*'    . 

"  The  Armimans  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  al- 
low a  distinction  of  God's  will,  amounting  to  just  the  same  thing  that  Calvin*- 
.ists  intend  by  their  distmction  of  a  secret  and  revealed  will.  They  must  allow 
a  distinclion  of  those  things  which  God  thinks  beet  should  he^  considering  all 
circumstances  and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to  bis  disposing  will,  and 
those  things  which  he  lovee  and  are  agreeable  to  his  nature^  in  tnemselvea  eon- 
sidered.''--Edwanf  s  Works,  Worcester  Edition.  Vol.  v.  pp.  298,  299,  900. 
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sammation  of  all  things,  would  so  far  mar  its  beauty,  and  de- 
tract firom  the  rich  display  of  divine  perfections  made  in  it. 

This  view  of  the  dUvine  purposes  directly  contradicts  the 
notion,  that  God  is  on  the  whole  disappointed,  or  grieved, 
by- any  event ;  or  that  he  is  subject  to  any  such  emotions  as 
onexpiected  contingencies  produce  in  creatures.  It  is  not 
possible  that  he  should  be,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  he  pur- 
posed the  existence  of  certain  e^nts,  widi  the  design  of  ma- 
king himself  unhappy,  (and  what  reasonable  being  would 
actfrom  such  a  motive?)  or  that  the  creation  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  broke  loose  from  his  controul,  and  that  the  disorders 
thus  occasioned,  occur,  in  every  sense,  in  opposition  to  his 
choice.  On  this  supposition,  the  mighty  One  of  Israel,  but 
for  whose  fiat  there  had  been  no  creation  to  rebel  against 
him  and  to  suffer,  sits,  in  impotent  distress,  contemplating 
the  swelling  tide  of  evil,  which  he  cannot  arrest,  without 
sacriiicin^  the  moral  a^ncy  either  of  individual  sinners,  or 
of  the  entire  moral  univei^.  What  an  idea  of  Him  who  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  who  dwells  in  inaccessible 
light,  and  who  rei^s  over  all  worlds ! 

III.  The  supposition  that  God  is  subject  to  passions",  accord- 
ing to  the  received  meaning  of  that  word,  is  inconsistent  with 
hisperfeciand  unchangeable  happiness^  That  his  happiness 
is  of  this  character,  is  a  first  principle,  which  it  is  difficult 
lo  see  bow  any  believer  in  revelation  can  think  of  calling  in 
question.  He  is  expressly  called  the  blessed  {happy,  ntuapti,) 
God;*  and  the  blessed,  and  only  potentate  {^wt&ptot  Sw69Tnt)]i 
as  if  a  felicity,  pure,  perifect  and  immutable,  were  essential  to 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  The  oppo- 
site of  this  doctrine  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  defended,  except 
in  connexion  with  the  worst  forms  of  heresy  or  paganism. 
His  perfect  happiness  supposes  that  He  is  mfinitely  above 
liabiliCy  to  pain,  grief,  or  suffering  of  any  kind.  «  But  pro- 
vided that  the  jpassages,  which  represent  his  benevolence  or 
fixed  hatred  of^sin  in  die  language  of  human  passions,  are 
to  be  understood  as  teaching  the  manner,  as  well  as  the  fad^ 
.  of  the  moral  actings  of  his  mind ;  then  clearly,  he  is  so  far 
firom  being  perfectfy  happy,  that  he  is  the  greatest  sufierer  in 
the  nniverse.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  he  is  literally  grieved, 
vesed  by  every  instance  of  mn  ;  then  surely  it  must  be  ad- 
mitled,  that  ere  this  he  must  be  broken-hearted,  and  in  view 
of  the  innumerable  sins  of  this  world  and  of  hell,  his  misery 

♦1  Tim.  1:11.  tl  Tim.  6;  15. 
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must  be  infinite.  An  entire  race,  in  conjunction  with  devils, 
gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  rebeUion,  and  persisting  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  in  their  resistance  of  his  will !  Let  it  be 
supposed  diat  his  heart  is  literally  grieved  by  the  pain  of  his 
creatures,  and  will  it  not  follow,  that  his  bosom  must  be  con- 
vulsed and  bleed  with  infinite  anguish,  as  he  witnesses  the 
insupportable  and  endless  torments  of  all  the  damned? 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  uniyerse  is  not  as  happy  as  it 
would  l)e,  <lid  creatures  do  their  duty ;  that  God  longs,  atf 
thing's  consideredf  to  have themdo  better  than  they  do ;  that 
his  teelings  are  wounded  by  their  disobedience ; — and  of 
course  it  follows,  that  He  is  not  as  happy,  as  they  could 
make  him.  And  is  not  this  comparative  negation  of  good, 
positive  sufferinfi^?  It  depends  then  on  creatures,  ungrate- 
ful ones  too,  who  hate  their  Maker,  how  much  God  shall 
suffer. 

.To  ftuppose  God  to  be  susceptible  of  suffering  in  any 
despree,  is  to  suppose  him  'susceptible  of  suffering  in  an 
inmiite  degree.  If  he  may  feel  any  pain,  that  pain  may 
be  greater  than  is,  or  can  be  felt  by  aU  creatures.  If  he  may 
snSer  niore  than  the  whole  creation  now;  he  may  suffer 
more  than  the  whole  .creation,  to  all  eternity.  Where,  then, 
can  happiness  be  found  1  It  is  not  in  God.  As  for  wicked 
beings,  the  very  nature  of  their  moral  affections  ensures  their 
misery.  And  those  who  love  God,  cannot  surely  have  un- 
interrupted enjoyment,  while  they  behold  their  greatest  and 
best  friend,  continually  mourning  over  the  fauure  of  his 
most  cherished  hopes.  Heaven,  then,  instead  of  being  a 
place  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away,  must  be  fiiU  of  weep- 
ing,— a  dreary  Bochim — forever  and  ever. 

Should  it  be  objected  to  this  reasoning,  that  God  has 
so  many  sources  of  enjoyment  independent  of  the  occasions 
of  suffering,  that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the 
pain  he  feels,  infinitely  happy ;  I  would  say  in  reply,  that 
this  is  either  a  virtual  denial  of  the  very  principle  which  it 
professes  to  maintain,  or  it  is  a  mere  evasion.  What  is 
intended  by  sources  of  enjoyment  to  God,  independent  of. 
the  occasions  of  suffering  ?  Is  it  that  he  can  gratify  all  his 
wishes  ?  If  so,  then  he  is  possessed  of  that  unchangeable 
felicity,  which  is  opposite  to  all  those  disturbed  and  succes- 
sive emotions,  which  spring  from  uncontrollable  inferiour 
agencies,  thwarting  his  designs.  In  other  words,  however 
strong  his  moral  principles  may  be,  he  can  have  no  pas- 
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sionsj  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  under stood^  in  its 
application  to  ignorant  and  imperfect  creatures.  But  if 
it  be  meant,  that  his  grief  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
bis  happiness ;  then,  most  manifestly,  he  has  less  enjoyment 
than  he  might  and  would  have,  could  he  but  persuade  all 
his  intelligent  creatures  to  co-operate  with  him  in  seeking 
their  own  wel&re,  and  the  interests  of  his  great  moral  king-' 
dom.  Yes,  he  wotUd  be  perfectly  happy,  if  they  vmM 
let  him.  -  But  they  will  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  -perfect 
happiness.  Their  iniquity  hurts  not  only  men,  but  God/ 
Anid  is  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabits  eternity,  too 
weak  or  too  unwise,  to  make  all  events,  natural  and  moral, 
conspire  to  promote  the  purposes  of  his  dory?  Would  it, 
on  the  whole,  be  better,  in  his  account,  if  some  things  were 
different  from  what  they  are  ?  How  must  he  fear  for  flie 
future  ?  How  deeply  mortifying  to  him  must  be  the  reflec- 
tion, that  he  cannot  prevent  the  existence  of  evils,  which 
will  remain  forever,  as  a  dark  and  hideous  blot,  on  the  fitce 
of  his  beautiful  creation  ?t 

lY.  The  principle  of  interpretation  adopted  to  prove 
from  the  Scriptures,  that  God  has  passions,  woukl,  were  it 
carried  out  in  other  instances,  manifestly  lead  to  die  gross- 
est absurdity  and  impiety.  This  principle  is,  that  the  lite- 
ral meaning  of  the  passages  to  which  allusion  is  made,  is 
on  account  of  its  beirig  literal,  the  most  natural,  and  conse- 
quently, the  true  meaning.    Hence  it  is  asked,  what  does 

•  How  different  was  the  opinion  of  Elihu,  Job  35:  &--8. 

t  The  reader  will  permit  me  to  i^uote  here,  a  few  sentences  from  Edwards 
on  this  subject  "  When  any  intelligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  disappoint- 
ed, and  things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  ne  is  less  pleased  or  has 
less^  pleasure  his  pleasure  and  happiness  are  diminished,  and  he  suffers  what 
is  disagreeable  to  dim,  or  is  the  subjeci  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  con- 
trary  to  joy  and  happiness,  even  pain  and  grief." 

"From  this  last  axiom  it  follows,  that  [f  no  distinction  is  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  will  with  respect  to  the  event  and  existence 
of  sin,  as  the  all-vnse  Determiner  of  events,  under  the  view  of  all  conseouences 
throoffh  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things ;  I  say,  then  it  certainly  follows^ 
that  tbe  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual  act  of  sin  is  truly,  all  tmngs  con- 
ndered,  contrary  to  nis  will,  and  that  his  will  is  really  crossed  init :  and  this 
in  proportion  as  he  hates  it  And  as  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  ov  reason 
of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  holy  nature  to  sin,  so  his  will  is  infinitely  cross- 
ed in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  endures 
that  which  is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin  that 
be  sees  committed.  And;  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  positioni^  he 
endures  truly  and  really  infinite  jo^ef  or  pain  fi[t>m  every  sin.  And  so  he  must 
be  infinitely  crossed,  and  suffer  infinite  pain  every  da^,  in  millions  of  millions 
of  instances.  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense  number  of 
real,  and  truly  infinitely  great  crosses  and  vexations.  Which  would  be  to 
make  him  infinitely  the  most  miserable  of  all  beings."  Works,  VoLv.  p.  W^  801. 
Vol.  I.  7 
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God  mean  when  he  says,  "How  shall  I  give  thee  up> 
Ephraim  ?  How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  How  shall  I 
make  thee  as  Admah  ?  How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim? 
My  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled 
together ;"— What  does  God  mean  by  this  laMuage,  and  by 
the  emplo]rment  elsewhere  of  language  equ^y  expressive 
of  mental  agitation,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  represent 
himself  as  actuated  by  passions,  resembling  those  which 
exist  in  the  minds  of  men  ?  This  argument,  if  it  have 
any  force,  will  go  to  prove  that  every  thing  which  the 
Bible  says  of  Gal,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense, 
without  any  regard  to  the  connexion,  the  object  of  the  wri- 
ter, and  the  general  scope  of  the  inspired  volume.  Let  us, 
then,  try  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine,  by  applying  it  to 
other  cases,  not  contemplated  in  the  argument. 

If  the  doctrine  be  correct,  then  all  me  extravagancies  of 
anthropomorphism  are  sober  truths ;  for,  in  a  multitude  of 
texts,  provided  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the  literal 
sense,  feetj  handsy  eyes^  and  other  bodily  organs,  as  well  as 
bodily  sensations,  are,  in  the  most  imqualifiS  terms,  ascrib- 
ed to  God.  He  is  represented  as  chan^;ing  his  place,  as 
smelling,  eating,  and  drinking^.*  What,  it  mi^t  be  asked, 
can  these  passages  mean,  if  they  are  not  desig^ned  to  teach 
us,  that  God  has  a  local  residence,  a  body,  and  the  various 
functions,  appetites,  and  passions  of  an  animal  nature  ? 

If  this  notion  be  correct,  then  when  the  inspired  writer 
says, ''  And  it  came  to  pass  by  the  way  in  the  inn,  that  the 
Lord  met  him  (Moses),  and  sought  to  kill  him,"t  he  is 
to  be  understood  as  denying  the  divine  omnipresence  and 
omnipotence,  which  he  elsewhere  affirms ;  that  is,  as  teach- 
ing tliat  God  was  not  present  with  Moses  till  he  came  to 
the  inn,  and  that  he  there  lay  in  wait,  or  put  forth  his  best 
efforts  to  diestroy  Moses,  one  of  his  own  creatures,  but  was 
foiled  in  the  attempt.  How  do  you  know,  that  such  is  not 
the  meaning  of  this  passage  ?  Precisely  as  you  may  know, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  God  stricdy  analogous  to  human 
passions ;  namely,  from  the  context,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  from  the  j^eneral  language  of  the  Bible  con- 
cerning the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  This  passage  admits  of 
an  interpretation  consistent  with  all  which  the  Scriptures  else- 
where teach  respecting  God.     If  you  bring  no  common 

*  Gen.  18:  8, 33. 8:  31.  t  Ezod.  4:  24. 
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sense,  no  knowledge  of  the  analogy  of  fidth,  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  inspired  writings,  you  may,  indeed,  prove 
from  them,  (exhibiting  as  they  do,  when  their  true  meaning 
is  understood,  the  very  image  and  glory  of  God,)  the  most 
preposterous  and  foolish  dogmas,  with  which  an  impudent 
and  ignorant  infidelity  has  ever  dared  to  charge  them.  In 
short,  you  may,  in.  this  way,  convert  any  book  which  was 
ever  written,  into  a  mass  of  extravagancies,  contradictions, 
and  nonsense. 

If  this  doctrine  be  correct,  it  follows  also,  that  malignant 
passions  of  the  most. dreadful  nature,  and  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, belong  to  the  blessed  God.  To  teach  us  his  infinite 
opposition  to  sin,  and  impress  us  with  his  determination  to 
punish  it,  he  makes  use  of  the  boldest  figures  which  lan- 
guage can  supply.  He  is  said  to  be  jecUous^  to  be  angry, 
to  revengCj  and  be  fwriouB ;  he  smites  his  hand  at  dis- 
hcnest  gain  ;  his  fury  comes  up  into  his  face  ;  he  will  be 
unto  his  enemies  as  a  lion  ;  as  a  leopard  by  the  way  will 
he  observe  them;  he  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  bereaved 
of  her  whelps,  he  will  rend  the  caul  of  their  heart,  and 
will  devour  them  like  a  lion.  Will  any  contend,  that 
these  expressions  furnish  a  Uteral  representation  of  what 
passes  in  the  mind  of  God  ?  The  question  itself  makes  us 
shudder,  like  the  utterance  of  blasphemy.  We  know,  that 
they  are  adapted  to  rouse  our  feelings,  in  view  of  Jehovah's 
certain  and  awful  displeasure  against  sin ;  but  we  cannot 
regard  them  as  teaching,  that  He  who  is  before  all  things, 
and  whose  nature  is  love,  has  the  attributes  of  jealousy, 
anger,  revenge  and  fury,  as  they  are  found  in  capricious  and 
depraved  beings.  Yet  these  texts  are  as  strong  on  the  one 
side,  as  those,  on  the  other,  which  represent  God  as  grieving;' 
and  repenting  /  and  if  the  latter  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  literal  sense,  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  former 
should  not  be  understood  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Bible  can  never  be  properly  explained,  but  by  com- 
paring thin^  sjNbritual  with  spiritual.  The  texts  which  affirm 
the  divine  inunutabiUty,  for  example,  are  to  be  understood  as 
consistent  with  what  the  sacred  volume  teaches  concerning 
the  conduct  of  God  as  moral  govemour ;  and  the  texts  which 
speak  of  him  as  moral  governour,  are  not  to  be  supposed  in 
any  degree  to  contradict  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concern- 
ing the  absolute  unchangeableness  of  his  nature,  and  of  the 
entire  plan  of  his  operations.  The  greatest  errours  in  the 
church,  so  fiur  as  they  have  had  any  connexion  with  argu- 
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meat,  have  probably  originated  from  a  one  sided  view  of 
subjects,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Fatalism 
and  Arminianism,  Antinomianism  and  Legality,  Tritheism 
and  Unitarianism,  with  the  different  theories  of  Universal- 
ism,  have  thus  been  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the  sacred 
writings.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  opposition  to  the 
plain  testimony  of  the  Bible,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees  is,  in  its  own  nature,  irreconcileable  with  that  of 
human  liberty,— gratuitous  for^veness  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  with  that  of  undiminished  personal  obligation, — 
the  trinity,  with  that  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  ess^ce, — and 
supreme  benevolence  in  Grod,  with  that  of  eternal  punish- 
ment In  these  &lse  principles  errourists  have  agreed;  while 
their  deductions  from  them,  as  it  respects  doctrinal  &cts, 
have  been  at  the  widest  possible  extremes  from  each  other. 

But  what  are  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  interpre- 
tation to  which  I  object  ? 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  passages  which  attribute  grie^  repentance,  and  other 
human  passions  to  God,  ^ves  to  them  a  more  intelligible 
meaning  than  any  other  view,  and  one  more  adapted  to  in* 
terest  us.  I  acknowledge,  that  the  interpretation  is  intelli- 
gible ;  but  its  intelligibleness  is  no  proof  of  its  truth,  so  long 
as  it  contradicts  the  most  essential  views,  which  both  reason 
and  revelation  teach  us  to  entertain  concerning  the  Deity. 
The  common  exposition  of  these  texts  is  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible. It  presents  God  as  enacting  laws,  bestowing  rewards, 
and  inflicting  punishments  insupportable  and  wimout  end, 
agreeably  to  those  everlasting  principles  of  rectitude  and 
goodness,  from  which  he  can  never  deviate  without  ceasing 
to  be  God. — As  it  regards  our  feelings  being  more  interested, 
it  is  doubtless  true,  that  we  are  naturaUy  disposed  to  think 
God  to  be  one  altogether  like  ourselves.  But  is  this  a  rea- 
son, why  he  should  be  so  exhibited?  We  are  naturally  dis- 
posed, as  is  manifest  from  the  prevalent  opinions  of  unin- 
structed  nations,  to  consider  the  Most  High,  as  in  some  degree 
weak,  ignorant,  and  limited  in  his  gc^^dness ; — ^but  is  this 
any  reason,  why  his  omnipotence,  omniscience,  or  boundless 
benevolence  should  be  denied? 

Reference  has  sometimes  been  made  to  Christ,  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine  that  God  has  passions.  Jesus  wept  over  Jerusa- 
lem, and  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus. — Very  true.  But  Jesus  had 
a  humany  as  well  as  divine^  nature.  As  a  man,  and  not  as 
God,  he  wept,  toiled,  groaned,  and  died.    The  Scriptures  ex- 
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I^esdy  inform  us,  that  one  design  of  his  lussumption  of 
human  nature,  was,  that  he  might  become  capable  of  suffer- 
ing.* It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  merely  as  God,  he  could 
not  have  suffered.  Besides ;  as  Mediator,  though  he  has 
still  a  heart  which  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  his  conflicts  and  his  sorrows  are  now  ended :  he 
has  entered  on  the  joy  which  was  set  before  him,  for  which 
he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,t  and  of  which  all 
his  fiuthful  followers  shall  be  made  partakers  in  the  future 
worldt  He  suffered  for  sins  once ;  but  he  will  suffer  no 
nK>re.i    ' 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  command  given  us  to  imitate 
Crod,  implies  that  he  has  passions ;  since  our  virtue  essen- 
tially consists  in  the  right  employment  or  exercise  of  our 
passioiis,  or  affections.  But  the  command  has  respect  en- 
tirely to  the  nature  of  his  moral  dispositions,  or  exercises. 
"Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  "  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  father 
who  is  in  heaven  is  mercifiil."  No  intimation  is  ^ven  in 
these  passages,  concerning  die  particular  manner  m  which 
holy  and  benevolent  dispositions  actuate  the  divine  mind. 
From  the  necessary  infirmity  of  our  nature,  tve  cannot  prac- 
tise either  virtue  or  vice  without  passion; II  and,  of  course, 
when  the  Most  High  calls  upon  us  to  be  followers  of  him, 
since  he  does  not  intend  that  we  should  change  our  physi- 
oed  faculties,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  bring  those  we 
possess,  and  the  modes  of  acting  which  are  essentisd  to  our  be- 
ing, to  the  imitation  of  his  purity,  righteousness  and  goodness. 
But  because  these  moral  attributes  in  us  are  connected  with 
the  excitement  and  painfiilness  of  passion,  is  it,  therefore,  just 
to  infer,  that  they  are  connected  with  the  same  imperfection 
in  God?  It  might  as  well  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  con- 
joined in  him  with  a  quickened  or  retarded  circulation  of 
the  blood,  a  peculiar  state  of  the  animal  spirits,  or  a  certain 
expression  of  countenance,  because  they  are  coiyoined  with 
these  accidents  in  minds  united  as  ours  are  to  material  and 
frail  bodies.  "To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I 
be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One." 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  ascription  of  passions  to  God 
gives  meaning  and  importance  to  prayer ;  as  it  supposes, 

*  Heb.  2: 14-ia      t  Heb.  12: 2.      t  Matt  26: 21.       §  Heb.  9:  26— 2B. 

V  In  hMven,  however,  even  im  shtU  be  raieed  above  all  grief,  which  boim 
attribute  to  Qod, 
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that  he  can  be  influenced  to  bestow  blessing,  out  of  regard 
to  the  earnest  cries  of  his  people.  I  admit  that,  provided 
he  is  subject  to  passions  like  a  man,  we  may  easily  conceive 
of  him,  as  led  by  our  importunity  to  change  many  of  his 
purposes ;  but  what  assurance  could  we  have  of  any  stabili- 
ty in  his  operations  for  the  future  ?  Were  prayer  armed 
with  the  power  of  effecting  any  alteration  in  the  mind  of 
Grod,  it  would  be  truly  a  terrible  engine ;  for  it  might  de- 
range the  entire  system  of  the  universe ;  or,  being  employed 
in  one  case  in  contrariety  to  its  object  in  another,  it  mi^t 
disturb  and  perplex  him  by  its  opposingclaims,  all  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  answer.  The  efficacy  of  true 
prayer  is  a  most  interesting  and  glorious  reality.  It 
does  not,  however,  depend  on  contingency,  or  any  thing 
like  sudden  perturbation  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  es- 
tablished by  his  wise  and  fixed  purpose,  and  incorporated 
with  the  whole  economy  of  his  operations.  In  forming  his 
plan,  he  took  into  view  everjr  prayer  which  should  be  offered 
through  all  ages;  gave  to  it  its  due  importance;  and  or- 
dained its  connexion  in  the  series  of  events  with  that  good, 
of  which  it  was  to  be  the  indispensable  precursor.  In  every 
instance,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  his  gift,  bestowea 
agreeably  to  his  own  eternal  design,  and  therefore  sure  to 
be  followed  by  the  blessings,  which  he  has  connected  with  it 
inhis  promises.  Is  not  this  encouragement  enough  to  seek 
the  Lord?  Is  it  necessary  to  excite  us  to  this  duty,  that  we 
should  regard  God  as  engaged  to  hear  us,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  eternal  plans?  Who  but  a  madman  would 
dare  to  pray,  did  he  believe  his  prayers  could  shake  the 
throne  of  heaven  ?  or  that  the  decrees  of  eternal  wisdom, 
instead  of  securing  that  fervour  of  supplication,  wliich  is  the 
requisite  condition  to  an  answer  of  peace,  were  perpetually 
varying:,  according  to  the  self^originated  requests  of  short- 
sighted creatures  on  this  dim  planet? 

It  may  also  be  alleged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  passions  in  Grod,  that  if  he  is  made  actually  un- 
happy by  our  sins,  we  have  a  motive  to  hate  them  and 
to  repent,  such  as  would  not  otherwise  exist  But  feelings 
produced  in  view  of  errour,  are  of  no  value.  Suppose  you 
represent  God  to  be  Uke  some  a^  father,  weeping,  ^rcMUi- 
ing,  tearing  his  hair,  rending  his  garments,  rolling  m  the 
dust,  and  crying  with  sobs  and  lamentations, ''  Oh  my  chil- 
dren, do  not  kill  me  by  your   ingratitude  f — ^provided 
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you  can  make  sinners  believe  that  this  representation  ac- 
cords literally  with  facts ;  it  will  probably  so  happen  that 
their  sympathy  will  be  awakened ;  they  will,  peradventure, 
feel  some  pity  for  their  suffering  Creator  \  will  let  fall  some 
tears  of  compunction ;  and  possibly  too,  form  some  resolu- 
tions of  amendment.  But  does  all  this  constitute  evangeli- 
cal repentance,  or  even  genuine  conviction  of  sin  ?  Impen- 
itent men,  without  any  change  of  heart,  may  be  induced  to 
love  a  God  who  longs  for  their  salvation  with  such  intensi- 
ty of  desire,  that  he  cannot  be  perfectly  happy  if  they  are 
not  saved ;  while  they  continue  to  hate  supremely  the  holy, 
righteous,  benevolent  Sovereign  whom  the  Scriptures  reveal. 
Tne  truth  is,  the  sensibilities  which  are  excited  by  a  just 
view  of  God,  are  &r  more  solemn,  deep  and  commanding, 
than  those  that  are  called  into  exercise  by  any  &]se  or  dis- 
torted conceptions  of  his  character.  The.  siimer  never  re- 
alizes his  true  situation,  till  he  understands  his  absolute  de- 
pendence, his  moral  helplessness,  and  the  supremacy,  inde^ 
pendent  happiness,  and  uncontrollable  dominion  of  Jehovah. 
We  must  know  that  he  is  above  us,  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  or  we  shall  never  come  to  him  with  that 
confidence,  veneration  and  awe,  in  which  vital  religion  be- 
gins, and  without  which  all  pretensions  to  piety  are  but  the 
vain  boasting  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  ravings  of  fiinaticism. 

The  subject  of  this  article  relates  not,  in  the  view  of  the 
writer,  to  a  question  of  mere  speculation,  an  inquiry  of  no 
moment ;  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  most  material 
&cts  and  principles  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  religion. 
It  has  respect  to  the  essential  attributes,  the  purposes,  and 
the  administration  of  that  God,  the  knowledge  of  whom  is 
the  primary  element  of  virtue,  and  ignorance  of  whom  gen- 
erates only  a  dark  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  most 
melancholy  spiritual  delusions  on  the  other.  Our  piety  de- 
rives its  shape,  proportion,  and  entire  aspect  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Being,  whom  we  honour  as  God.  If  he  is  great, 
our  joys  are  elevated ;  if  he  is  mean,  our  views  are  sordid 
and  low ;  if  he  is  pure  and  just,  we  learn  to  discem  and 
hate  every  sin ;  if  he  is  weaJdy  indulgent,  we  presumptu- 
ously trifle  with  his  precepts,  his  threatenings,  and  the  pro- 
posals of  his  mercy. 

Ministers  of  &e  gospel  should  well  understand,  and 
clearly  teach,  the  truth  on  this  subject.  It  is  proper,  with- 
out doubt,  that  they  should  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
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pression,  the  bold  and  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures ; 
yet,  let  them  not  leave  their  hearers  in  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  import  of  such  language ;  let  them  place  by  the  side 
of  it  the  inspired  representations  of  the  independence  and 
greatness  of  God,  the  universality  of  his  decrees,  the  extent 
and  particularity  of  his  providence,  and  his  unalterable  fe- 
licity ;  let  them  exhibit  him  as  glorious,  and  not  as  misera- 
ble, in  the  endless  manifestation  of  his  pimitive  justice  to- 
wards the  "vessels  of  wrath;"  and  let  them  call  upon  a 
rebellious  world  to  acknowledge,  adore,  and  obey  hun,  as 
the  everlasting  King,  whose  exaltation  is  infinite,  and  whose 
essential  glory  can  receive  no  wound,  no  stain,  firom  the  ma- 
hce,  rage,  and  sufferings  of  all  his  obstinate  enemies. 

The  view  of  God  which  we  have  exhibited,  is  fraught 
with  alarm  to  ungodly  men.  Were  their  Creator  sub- 
ject to  passions, — to  the  rashness  of  sudden  resentment, 
or  the  explosion  of  ungoverned  anger,  they  might  suffer 
temporarily  firom  the  exertions  of  his  power ;  but  they  might 
also  indulge  the  hope,  that  his  displeasure  would  soon  abate, 
and  that  he  would  repay  them  with  redoubled  expressions 
of  kindness,  for  the  evils  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  them 
in  moments  of  exasperation.  Were  the  fires  of  hell  kindled 
bv  passion,  they  might  ultimately  go  out.  But  it  is  not  so. 
(xod's  opposition  to  sin  springs  spontaneously,  necessarily, 
from  an  eternal  principle  of  nght,  operating  with  resistless 
energy  to  maintain  the  order,  purity,  and  highest  welfare  of 
his  great  moral  kingdom.  It  must  last,  therefore,  so  long 
as  he  shall  continue  to  be  infinitely  righteous,  benevolent 
and  wise ;  and  of  course  his  anger  can  never  be  turned 
away  from  sinners,  till  they  repent  and  believe  the  gospel. 
His  wrath,  his  holy  resistance  of  their  evil  deeds,  will 
pursue  the  impenitent  to  the  last  verge  of  their  earthly  exist- 
ence ;  will  separate  them  firom  all  the  light  and  the  joys  of 
his  blissfiil  presence ;  and  bum  against  mem,  with  unmin- 
gled  severity  and  fury,  to  the  lowest  hell.  How  dreadfiil  to 
mcorri^ble  guilt  must  it  be,  to  fiill  into  the  hands  of  delibe- 
rate, wise,  iimexible,  omnipotent  justice !  More  fearfiil  this 
— ^infinitely  more — ^than  to  meet  all  the  ferocity  of  savage 
beasts,  to  encounter  the  cruel  rage  of  devils,  or  to  rush,  un- 
protected, into  the  devouring  flames  of  a  burning  universe. 
"  Can  thine  heart  endure,  or  can  thine  hands  he  strong,  in 
the  day  that  I  shall  deal  with  thee?  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  it,  and  will  do  it." 
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This  view  of  God  also  furnishes  a  rich  source  of  conso- 
lation to  his  firiends.  The  Being  whom  you  love  above 
ally  is  unchangeably  glorious  and  hamiy.  All  his  designs 
wiD  be  accomplished ;  and  all  his  perflations  most  signally 
illustrated  and  hoiioured,  in  the  view  of  admiring  worlds. 
His  promises  emanate,  not  from  any  passionate  predilection, 
the  effervescence  of  momentary  feeUng,  but  from  the  full 
force  of  his  comprehensive  benevolence,  the  energy  of  his 
essential  mercy,  his  unalterable  respect  for  liis  own  glory, 
and  the  objects  with  which  it  is  identified.  None  of  these 
promises,  therefore,  can  &il.  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass 
away,  but  his  word  cannot.  His  church  must  live  and  tri- 
umph. Not  one  of  his  ransomed  people  shall  perish.  He 
hath  said  it;  and  this  is  enough.  ''The  name  of  the 
Lord  is  a  strong  tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and 
is  safe."  To  this  munition  of  rocks,  let  all  his  children  re- 
pair ;  let  them  trust  in  his  fitithfiilness,  and  hope  for  his  sal- 
vation, at  all  times ;  in  seasons  of  personal  affliction,  or  of 
the  church's  severest  conflict  and  fear,  let  them  Nft  their 
eyes  to  the  hills  whence  cometh  all  their  help ;  let  them 
ehrink  from  no  duty  or  sacrifice  to  which  his  grace  may 
call  them ;  let  them  sing  of  his  love  in  the  fiirnace,  or  toss- 
ed by  billows  and  storms.  And  in  the  last,  solemn  hour, 
when  heart  and  flesh  shall  fidl,  let  them  cheerfiilly,  at  his 
bidding,  commit  their  departing  spirits  to  the  mercifiil 
arms  of  their  Redeemer.  Let  them  ever  remember,  that  he 
will  do  all  things  wiselyy  benevolently,  ghrumaly.  Soon 
will  the  shadows  and  clouds  which  overluin^  these  regions 
of  mortality  and  sin,  be  succeeded  by  the  brightness  of  an 
elnnal  day.  The  results  of  the  entire  economy  of  God 
win  then  oe  seen  to  be  worthy  of  himself;  while  new  dis- 
closures of  his  greatness  and  excellency  will  continue  to 
open  forever  new  fields  of  admiration,  love  and  joy  to  the 
holy  creation. 

"Then  shall  I  Bee,  and  hear,  and  know 
All  I  desired,  or  wished  below." 

In  view  of  this  cheering  prospect,  and  confiding  for  its 
accomplishment  in  Him  who  sits  on  the  throne,  let  Zion 
now  and  evermore  rejoice,  that  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth. 
Toh.  I.  8 
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Art.  IV.    Review    op    Anti-Slavery   Publications, 

AND  DEFENCE  OP   THE  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 
By  HoH.  Thmdou  FyBLoraHumv,  Senator  in  the  United  States  Congretg. 

Jiddress  of  the  J^ew-  York  AnH^Slavery  Society,  Printed  by  West  ^  TroWf 

J^eW'Yorky  1833. D^edaration  qftkeJlnti-^avery  Conventum,  assemr 

Uedat  Philadelphia,  Dee.  6, 1833. 

We  have  read  the  Address  and  Declaration  above  named, 
with  surprise  and  regret.  Had  they  been  content  with  the 
fullest  developement  of  their  own  views  and  principles, 
however  much  we  might  have  differed,  we  should  have 
felt  respect  even  for  the  errours  of  misguided  good  will. 
But  when  the  Declaration  proceeds  to  enjoin  polUiccU 
action^  it  is  proper  its  principles  should  be  examined ;  and 
when  the  Address,  in  a  style  of  singular  self-confidence, 
assails  and  denounces  by  name  a  respectable  society,  that 
has  long  been  labouring  K>r  the  welfare  of  the  African  race, 
and,  as  we  believe,  with  the  purest  motives ;  we  deem  it, 
in  common  justice,  due  to  the  history  and  the  numerous 
firiends  of  the  Colonization  Society,  that  it  should  be  heard 
in  defence. 

We  must  protest  against  the  exclusive  and  imcompromi- 
sing  spirit  of  the  Address,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : — "  It  is  (mr  object  to  recommend  the  mdy  practi- 
cable and  safe  plan,"  &c.  And  again,  "  The  only  wise 
method  of  making  it  (emancipation)  entire,  is  to  make  it 
immediate."  We  take  leave  to  say,  that  many  sober  mind- 
ed men,  s^r  deep  reflection,  believe  that  a  system  of  grad- 
ual abolition,  is  wiser,  because  happier  for  the  slave^  and 
safer  for  the  country.  And  with  such  views,  many  of  the 
firee  states  have  addressed  their  legislation  to  this  subject. 
In  New- York  and  New- Jersey,  the  aboliton  of  slavery  has 
been  the  gradual  work  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  en- 
lightened statesmen,  who  have  devoted  their  best  thoughts 
to  this  interesting  subject,  did  believe  that  they  not  only 
might,  but  were  solemnly  bound  to  aim  at  less  than  imme- 
diate emancipation,  while  they  were  honestly  and  earnestly 
seeking  the  sure  and  final  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  Address  has  collected  firagments  of  speeches,  de- 
tached remarks  of  individuals,  isolated  paragraphs,  culled 
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from  newspapers  and  teports  of  auxiliary  societies,  and, 
with  greater  skill  than  fairness,  wove  them  into  an  argu- 
ment by  which  to  fix  upon  the  Colonization  Society,  the 
char^  of  hostility  to  emancipation.  This  mode  of  con- 
ducting a  grave  discussion,  may  be  as  successAiUy  employ- 
ed in  the  countenance  of  errour,  as  in  the  support  of  truth. 
No  other  scheme  of  benevolence  could  abide  such  a  scru- 
tiny. To  hold  it  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  said  of  it, 
or  for  it,  by  all  men,  and  under  aU  circumstances,  is  neither 
just  nor  candid.  It  is,  indeed,  not  trying  the  cause,  but  the 
thousand  considerations  and  motives  that  may  influence  its 
advocates. 

The  first  affirmative  point  in  the  Conclusions  at  which 
the  Convention  arrive  from  their  premises,  is,  "  That  there 
%8  no  difference  in  principle^  between  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  American  slavery P     By  this  it  is  obviously 
meant,  that  it  is  as  wicked  for  an  American  owner  of  slaves 
to  retain  them,  as  it  is  to  engage  in  the  African  slave  trade. 
The  fidlacy  of  this  position  is  apparent  by  refer^ice  to 
frets.    It  is  now  within  a  few  months  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  since  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  was  prohibited,  under  the  sanctions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   This  is  more  than  equivalent  to  three  lives,  as  com- 
puted in  the  English  law.    Slavery,  therefore,  as  it  now 
exists  in  this  country,  may  be  fidrly  considered  rather  as  an 
^  unblest  inheritance  "  cast  upon  the  present  generation,  than 
as  its  own  voluntary  crime.    And   yet,  according  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  Convention,  the  involuntary  recipients  of 
a  legacy,  which,  like  Pandora's  box,  is  fiill  of  mischief  and 
pcMson,  ave  as  guilty  as  those  who  prepared  it,  or  as  if  they 
were  now  to  en^ige,  voluntarily  and  actively,  in  the  abomi- 
nable traffic.     To  reason  in  this  manner,  is  to  confound 
right  and  wrong ;  it  is  to  break  down  the  proper  distinction 
b^ween  vice  and  virtue;  and  to  regard  intention,  or  the 
exercise  of  will,  as  not  at  all  entering  into  the  character  of 
crime. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  object  to  foUow  these  pub- 
lications through  all  the  abstract  propositions  which  they 
have  laid'  down,  most  of  which  have  no  better  foundation, 
than  the  sophistry  made  use  of  to  justify  the  outrages  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  enter  at 
laise  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  and  emancipation.  Nor 
shtdl  we  attempt  to  ascertain,  whether  aU  the  good  that 
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mkthXf  under  any  &vourable  circumstances,  be  aGconq>li8hedi 
win  follow  the  efforts  that  are  now  makiiig  by  the  Coloni- 
zation Society.  Our  object  is  more  definite :  to  defend  the 
Society  in  its  great  scheme  of  CaUmizaition  an  the  eoaet 
of  Africa.'  Here,  as  its  humble  advocate,  we  take  oar 
stand.  It  matters  little,  what  some  may  have  said  in  praise,  or 
others  urged  in  condemnation ;  it  must,  after  all,  be  sustain- 
ed or  abmdoned,  as  this  prominent  object  of  die  enterprise 
shall  conmiend  itself  or  not,  to  the  good  sense  and  enlight- 
ened conscience  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  Address  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  this  object 
is  denounced  as  inefficient  and  injurious ;  not  merely  as  a 
remedy,  quite  inadequate,  but  decidedly  hostile  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  coloured  population  of  the  United  Statea* 
In  the  Declaration  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  scheme  of  expatria- 
tion^ and  pronounced  cruel^  delusive  and  dangerous. 

The  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation  regard  the 
Colonization  Society,  as  an  obstacle  in  their  way;  they 
maintain,  that  it  soothes  the  conscience  of  the  slave  holder, 
and  contents  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  slaves  as  property ; 
and  thus  retards  the  advance  of  free  principles. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  argument,  we  frankly  admit, 
that  if  such  were  our  deliberate  conviction  of  the  nature 
of  this  enterprize,  we  should  be  among  the  first  to  abandon 
it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  measure  to  be  be* 
neficent  in  all  its  tendencies ;  that  so  far  from  encouragingf 
slavery,  it  effectually  rebukes  it,  and  will  lead  the  way  to 
its  final  removal 

Let  us  calmly  examine  the  scheme  in  its  sin^licity  and 
singleness  of  purpose.  It  proposes  to  colonize,  with  their 
own  consent,  the  firee  people  of  colour.  It  is  addressed, 
then,  exclusively  to  the  free :  and  our  states  abound  with 
such.  Holding  no  right  or  power  of  constraint,  the  Society 
oflfers  its  patronage  and  protection  to  all  who  may  be 
willing  to  accept  of  these  benefits,  and  emi^te  to  Liberia, 
Now,  m  the  light  of  truth  and  Christian  prmciples,  is  there 
a  feature  of  such  a  plan,  that  should  expose  it  to  the  chai^ 
of  cruelty  or  oppression?  Suppose  the  experiment  were 
yet  untried ;  mi^t  it  not  fiurly  put  in  its  claims  among  the 
thousand  adventures,  to  which  benevolence,  commerce  and 
seienoe  prooqpt,  in  thtf  day  of  oiterprise?  But  it  has  been 
tried,  to  the  satis&ction,  oontentment  and  haj^ess  of  many 
hniidnds  of  coloured  men.    And  tl^re  are  stioog  reasons 
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which  should  persuade  this  people,  ffladly  to  embrace  the 
offer.  However  much  we  may  condemn  it,  the  &ct  is,  that 
the  free  blacks  in  this  country  are  in  a  degraded  condition. 
They  are  a  depressed  and  separate  race ;  excluded  from  tlie 
privileges  of  freemen.  They  enjoy  no  share  of  our  politi- 
cal, BxSi  but  a  small  part  of  our  social  privileges.  We  have 
seeu  diese  causes  in  constant  operation  for  many  years : 
and  however  we  may  and  oufi;ht  to  deplore  it,  yet  die  de- 
pression exists,  and  the  lines  of  separation  are  as  deep  and 
palpable  as  ever. 

If,  as  we  find  to  be  true,  this  class  of  our  fellow  men 
have  not  been  able  successfully  to  contend  agfainst  all  this  un- 
happy influence,  and  rise  above  their  condition ;  should  not 
a  flkfe  and  honourable  retreat  be  provided?  Let  it  be  grant- 
ed, that  time  and  better  feelings  may,  in  thirty  or  fifty  years, 
accomplish  for  them  a  partial  deliverance ;  still  in  the  inte- 
rim, it  is  worth  all  the  labours  of  philanthropy  to  provide  a 
happy  resting  place,  where  they  may  fiiUv  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  society,  under  a  ^vemment  of  tneir  own  choice, 
am  where  neither  prejij^ce,  scorn,  nor  unkindness  shall 
reach  them.  Yielding  to  the  opposers  all  whidi  they  urge 
against  the  unchristian  spirit  that  estranges  from  us  our 
cSbured  brethren ; — ^this  eliould  be  the  theme  of  just  admoni- 
tion to  us,  but  forms  no  plea  for  casting  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  these  feelings,  when  they 
seek  a  refuge  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Our  fir^  proportion  is  then,  as  we  think,  fiiiriy  dri|,wn 
and  fiilly  sustained,  that  to  the  colonists,  Libetia  is  a  sub- 
stantial blessing.  Whether  the  prejudice  which  depresses 
the  African  in  this  country  be  cruel  or  just,  a  safe  retreat 
fifom  its  firown  should  be  hailed  with  thankfulness. 

Here  an  objection  meets  us  that  deserves  a  distinct  con- 
sideration. It  is  insisted,  that  the  Colonization  Society^  is  it- 
self an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  African  elevation  m  this 
ooontry,  that  it  helps  to  maintain  the  distinction  of  colour, 
and  seriously  opposes  the  pro^;ress  of  emancipaticm. 

After  deqp  flection  on  this  charge,  we  must  believe,  that 
it  arises  from  a  contracted  view  of  the  subject  It  has  not 
reached  the  great  moral  bearings  of  the  question.  We  hope 
to  show  among  the  direct  and  legitimate  results  of  this  en- 
terprise^ the  elevation  of  the  whob  African  race,  not  only  in 
the  United  Stales,  but  throughout  the  earth. 

This  unhappy  peofrib  in  our  free  states  are  so  spread  over 
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the  land,  and  their  condition  is  literally  so  obscure,  that  they 
make  no  distinct  impression  on  the  public  mind.  They  are 
emphatically  a  people  scattered  and  peeled :  as  a  race  of  men, 
and  in  their  condition,  they  are  (so  to  speak)  lost  in  the  crowd. 
If  vre  could  embody  them  in  one  neighbourhood,  even  in  all 
their  wretchedness,  that  would  promise  more  good  for  them, 
than  their  present  state.  Such  a  congregation  would  imrite, 
and  perhaps  compel,  our  attention ;  the  object  would  stand  out 
before  us  in  some  distinctive  features.  This  society  now, 
takes  them  out  of  the  great  mass,  where  the  public  eye  can- 
not fix  upon  them ;  gives  them  a  distinct  existence,  ''a  local 
habitation  and  a  name :''  and  this,  not  as  slaves,  not  as  de- 
graded hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ;  but  as  free- 
men, pursuing  all  the  business  and  fulfilling  all  the  duties 
of  a  rational  and  Christian  community.  We  look  on  the 
map  of  the  world  for  their  dweUing  place ;  we  hear  of  thenqi 
in  their,  laws,  their  government  and  commerce ;  their  citi- 
zens come  amount  us,  as  men  of  trade  and  business.  Who 
tan  &il  to  trace  m  such  circumstances,  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  moral  causes?  They  must  exert  an  influence 
that  will  be  deeply  felt. 

Again;  in  this  distinct  community  the  demonstration 
Jias  been  made,  that  the  African  is  equal  to  the  duties  of  a 
freeman.  His  mind  expands,  as  his  condition  improves. 
This  settlement  pleads  the  cause  of  freedom  with  strong  and 
constant  emphasis.  Its  first  effect  is,  to  draw  forth  our  sym- 
patbias  for  the  blackman,  not  as  heretofore,  and  for  long 

S derations,  a  poor,  oppressed  and  degraded  being ;  but  as 
e  elevated  citizen  of  a  government,  free  as  our  own,  fa- 
voured as  our  own,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  destined  to 
become  as  populous  and  great.  These  S3rmpadiies  extend 
themselves  over  the  whole  race.  Liberia  stands  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  her  people.  The  most  wretched  tribe  in  Af- 
rica is  raised  to  a  more  hopefrd  condition  by  this  relation. 
The  coloured  nuuo,  ovejr  the  whole  earth,  is  reached  by  this 
elevating  fellowship. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  scope  is  here  afforded  for  an  interesting 
comparison.  The  mind  will  trace  it,  and  mark  the  contrast 
between  the  African  at  Liberia  and  his  brother  amon?  our- 
selves. The  master  of  slaves  will  almost  unconscioudy  fisdl 
into  a  train  of  reflection,  that  will  strikingly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  abject  being  under  his  dominion,  and  his  more  ft- 
voured  kinsman  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    And  the  plea  will 
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be  heard  and  respected — '^  if  the  sunple  process  of  coloniza- 
tion thus  brings  out  the  long  neglected  functions  of  my  fel- 
low man,  if  I  can  thus  enlarge  his  capacities  for  usefulness 
and  happiness ;  wherefore  shall  I  detain  him  from  such 
exalted  destiny  ?  If  I  can  thus  add  to  the  stock  of  human 
blessines ;  justice,  reason  and  conscience  persuade  me,  that 
I  should  delight  in  the  occasion."  And  such  has  been  its 
silent  operation.  Emancipation  has  followed  closely  in  the 
steps  of  this  enterprise.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  all  of  them  slave  holding  states,  have  by  decided 
mamfestaiions  of  public  sentiment  commended  and  appro- 
ved of  the  plans  and  objects  of  the  Colonization  Society.  One 
of  these  states  (Maryland)  has  devoted  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  another  (Virginia)  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  the  cause.  Maryland  has  at  this  time  an  agency  in 
Africa,  to  establish  a  colony  at  Cape  Pahnas,  south  of  Libe- 
ria ;  and  she  avows,  in  distinct  and  unequivocal  tenns,  the 
noble  purpose  of  eradicating^  slavery  from  her  soil. 

Moreover,  the  d^aded  condition  of  this  people  in  their 
own  country,  has  heretofore  been  one  of  the  palliatives  em- 
ployed to  countenance  the  existence  of  slavery.  And  it 
was  often  urged,  with  ^eat  truth  and  effect  Many  of  the 
Africans  are,  probably,  improved  by  their  translation  to  the 
kind  caie  of  humane  and  generous  masters.  The  results 
of  the  Colony,  have  shorn  this  apology  of  all  its  strength. 
We  no  longer  look  upon  Africa  as  one  unbroken  mass  of 
knorance  and  wretohedness.  There  are  green  spots  that 
mlight  and  refresh  the  eye  of  philanthropy ;  and  this  colony 
is  one  of  them. 

These  take  away  the  reproach  of  her  desolateness,  and 
raise  an  argument  for  her  oppressed  children,  that  will  be 
heard  and  heeded  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  proprietor 
of  slaves  can  no  longer  compose  his  occasional  disquietude, 
by  the  plaqsible  pretext,  that  it  &res  better  with  his  slaves, 
than  it  could  at  home.  The  colony  corrects  his  erroneous 
estimate.  It  spreads  before  him  all  its  rich  blessings;  points 
him  to  a  well  ordered  society,  to  its  halls  of  legi&tion.  its 
seals  of  judgement,  and  its  temples  of  worship,  all  filled  by 
redeemed  captives^  rejoicing  in  their  privileges.  It  invites 
him  to  look  in  upon  its  useml  industry  and  extending  com- 
meroe,  upon  ite  peacefril  and  hallowed  Sabbaths,  and  its 
internal  tranquilli^;  and  persuades  him,  with  an  energy  that 
no  motives  ever  could  before,  to  turn  over  a  new  page  on 
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this  subject.  These  considerations  have  often  prevailed 
with  the  owners  of  slaves.  They  regard  the  question  not, 
as  heretofore,  in  the  light  of  dominion  and  property,  but  in 
the  relations  which  man  sustains  to  his  fellow  man. 

Strange  as  this  objection  must  appear  to  that  happy 
community,  that  are  now  gratefully  joying  the  fruits  of 
this  enterprise  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  yet  it  is  gravely  made, 
and  often  clamorously  urged  acainst  the  society,  that  it 
seeks  to  banish  our  fellow  men  from  thex^mforts  of  their 
native  land,  and  cruelly  consign  them  to  the  perils  of  a 
benighted  continent. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Society  treats  alone  with  the  /ree,  and  for  freedom's  sake. 
If  our  coloured  brethr^  prefer  to  remain  amount  us ;  let 
them,  with  our  hearty  good  will.  We  compel  no  reluctant 
submission  to  terms.  (>r  if  any  emigrants  at  Liberia,  after 
foil  experiment,  choose  to  return ;  be  it  sd ;  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way.  Their  wel&re  has  prompted  these  labours ; 
and  should  they  reject  the  offers  made  to  them,  or  after 
trial,  experience  none  of  these  promised  benefits ;  the  society 
has  no  duty  left,  but  that  of  sincere  regret.  It  possesses 
neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition,  to  constrain  consent. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  morbid  illusion,  that  can  detect  any  fea- 
ture of  harshness  or  cruelty  in  this  plan.  But  to  pause  a 
moment  lon^r  at  this  point ;  what  can  there  be  of  unkind- 
ness,  in  sendmg  children  home  to  the  land  of  their  fiuhers, 
and  there  nourishing  them  by  tiie  lights  of  science,  religion 
and  liberty  ?  And  is  not  .Ajfrica  such  a  home  ?  It  forms 
one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  slave  trade,  that  it  plunders  the 
fireside  of  its  inmates,  and  forces  men  firom  their  home  and 
country  against  the  pleadings  of  nature  and  friendship. 
And  when  a  just  sense  of  contrition  springs  up  in  the 
jnind,  it  is  a  healthful  moral  dictate,  that  we  should  repair 
the  trespass  by  retracing  our  steps,  and  return  the  kidnap- 
ped children  to  the  dwdiling-place  of  their  fathers.  Let  us 
not  oppose  this,  with  blind  and  inconsiderate  hostility.  As 
we  would  not  mar  a  bleraed  scheme  of  mercy,  let  us  calmly 
and  soberly  try  its  claims :  and  because  we  may  not  accom- 
plish all  the  good  tliat  is  desirable  or  practicable,  let  us  not 
crush  an  agency  that  attempts,  in  some  humUe  measure,  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  race. 

This  measure  derives  additional  importance  from  some 
political  considerations,  with  which  it  is  identified.    It  is 
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uoiiranaUy  agreed,  that  bjr  the  piinciples  d*  our  confede- 
nitui  die  internal  concerns  of  ^ach  state  are  left  to  ila 
own  ezdusiire  cognizsace  and  r^^ation,  and  the  federal 
govemmentof  the  United  States  cannot  kwftdly  legisIalB 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  sevend  states. 
Prior,  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  thir^ 
t&esa  states  were  separate  and  independent  ^vemments. 
There  was  no  political  bond  to  which  was  given,  by  con- 
cession,  the  power  of  controul.  The  state  of  Massachusetts^ 
tot  instance,  possessed  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the 
rdalions  of  master  and  slave  in  Carolina,  than'  it  had  to. 
interfeie  with  the  relation  of  prince  and  cerf  in  Russia. 
When  die  Oonstitation  was  framed,  no  such  right  was  ac- 
quired, or  could  be  obtained;  and  a  subsequent  provisbn 
was  engrafted,  which  was  merely  declaratory  ox  the  ne- 
eessary  mtendment  of  the  instrument, — ^that  all  '^  powers 
sot  dele^Ued  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
not  piombited  by  it  to.  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  reqiectiyely,  or  to  the  people."  -  The  precise  ex- 
tent of  these  reserved  rights  has,  in  many  particulars,  been 
the  subject  of  ^ve  deb^ ;  but  that  th^  inohide  tfie  r^ht 
of  interfeiinff  m  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  no  (me 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  pretend.  Such  terms  as  Restates 
respectively  chose  to  insist  upon,  must  neosssarily  have 
hem  acceded  to,  or  die  whole  compact  remain  inop»ative ; 
and  at  all  events  the  slaves  of  the  South,  by  its  adoption, 
were  placed  in  no  worse  situation  than  before,  and  in  many 
reqpects  much  better.  Nothing  of  aa  unkind  or  uncharitable 
character  is  aittributable,  therefore,  to  the  Constitution,  to 
those  who  framed,  or  to  those  who  adopted  it.  Interests 
were  conlenqplated  and  protected,  in  which  our  black  popu- 
laticm  participated,  and  of  which  they  aie  now  reaping, 
slowly  but  surdy,  the  fevouraUe  fruits. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Convention  professes,  indeed,  to 
reoogniae  the  liriit  of  each  state  to  legislate  exclusively  on 
the  subject  o£  slavery,  and  concedes  that  Congress  hss  no 
poww  to  mt^^re  with  it  in  the  slave  states.  This  profes- 
sran,  however,  is  qualified  by  the  assertion,  that  <<  Congress 
has  a  li^it,  and  is  solenmly  bound  to  suppiess  the  domestic 
siave  tide  between  the  several  states,"  and  that  <<the  high* 
est  oblufations  rest  upon  tl^  people  ol  the  free  states  to  re- 
move sbvery  by  moral  and  polUical  action^  as  prescribed 
in  ike  OrngtiHOim  of  the  United  States."  What  the 
VoL.L  9 
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fMiiUieal  action  is,  which  the  Constitution  prescribes  for 
the  lempvalof  slavery,  we  are  yet  to  learn ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  a  federal  principle  adequate  to  that  result,  and  at 
tfie  same  time -compatible  with  the  <' sovereignty  of  each 
state,  to  legislate  exclusively^^  on  the  subject,  and.  the  dis- 
claimer of  any  right  of  Congress,  under  the^present  nation- 
al compact,  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  slave  .states  on  this 
momentous  "Subject.  Congress  has  no  power  whatever  to  in- 
terfere,in  the  matter  of  slavery,  excepting  only  in  two  speci- 
fied cases,-r-viz.  first,  within  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
secondly,  in  such  cases  as  are  expressly  warranted  by  the 
elear  terms  of  the  Constitution.  These  terms  do  not,  in 
any  case,  contemplate  an  inhibition  of  the  transfer  of  slaves 
firom  one  territory  to  another,  in  both  of  which  slavery  is 
recognized  by  law. 

bi  their  ardour  to  reach  the  consummation  of  their  pur- 
pose, the  advocates  of  immediate  abdition  seem  to  shut  tfieir 
eyes  upopi  all  intervening  obstacles.  In  pursuit  of  abstract 
right,  they  forget  the  more  obvious  duties  that  spring  &om  the 
existing  rdations  of  society.  The  African  race  constitute 
at  most  but  one  sixth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
And  will  it  be  said,  that  the  harmony,  peace  and  safety  of 
five  sixths  of  a  community,  shall  be  put  to  hazard  for  the 
oontiiigmt  and  doubtfiil  advantage  of  the  one  sixth?  The 
postulate  is,  that  "  the  slavey  ought  instantly  to  be  set  free.^' 
This  would  of  course  preclude  the  idea  of  any  preparatory 
measures  to  enable  the  slave,  by  the  cultivation  of  intellect, 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  self-govemm^t. 
The  scenes  once  enacied,  and  that.too  within  the  memory,  of 
the  present  generation,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  depict 
but  too  fearmlly  the  consequences  of  premature  ah>lition. 

The  question  is  at  issue,  whether  immediate  emancipa- 
tion shall  be  conferred  upon  a  class  of  men,  incapable 
of  self-government,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  white  inhabitants ;  or 
whether  the  former  shall  await  the  •  march  of  events,  and 
the  progressive  influences  of  philanthropy  ?  But  it  is  not 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  whites  only,  whose  interests  and 
happiness  are  involved.  Ei^t  millions  more,  north  and 
we9t  of  the  Potomac,  are  not  only  affected  by,  but  distinctly 
included  in  the  result.  Twenty  four  states,  five  sixths  of 
whose  inhabitants  are  white,  and  who  are  knit  together  by 
a  bond  of  political  union,  are  threatened  by  this  rash  propo- 
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sition,  to  be  driven  back  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  commotion 
and  dvil  war.  The  very  first  overt.act  that  studl  be  nuide 
in  any  one  of  the  northern  states  to  carry  into  efifect  the 
plans  of  those  who  oppose  the  Colonization  enterprise, 
will  probably  result  in  a  separation  of  the  Union.  The 
political  -fibfick  erected  widi  so  much  care,  and  at  the 
expense  of  so  many  lives  and  so  mnch  treasure,  will  be 
prostrated  in  the  dust  The  institutions  under  which  we 
have  become  a  great  and  happy  people  will  be  sobveited, 
and  disafiection  and  hostility  assume  their  place. 

When,  Iheiefore,  we  are  urged  to  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  answer  is  very  conclusive,  that  duty  has 
no  claims,  where  both  the  ri^t  and  the  power  to  ezjorcise  it 
are  wanting.  The  door  is  shut  upon  us  here :  nor  could 
we  open  it,  but  by  a  violence  destructive  of  public  har- 
mimy,  and  probably  filial  to  our  national  union. 

But  there  is  a  vantage  ground,  where  benevolence  may 
expand  in  her  broadest  desires;  and  the  Colonization  Society 
presents  it.  Here  the  south  and  the  north  meet  m.  kindred 
sympathy  and  cordial  co-operdtion.  We  have  seen  with  what 
liberality  most  of  the  sou&em  states  contribute  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Society.  It  is  an  unfounded  aspeision  to  as- 
cribe their  patronage  to  the  sordid  calculations  of  avarice, 
and  the  design  of  more  firmly  riveting  the  chains  of  sla- 
very. To  repel  this  ungracious  imputation  upon  a  generous 
people,  we  need  only  leam  the  &ct,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  colonists  are  emancipated  slaves,  liberated  by  south- 
em  owners.  Some  have  been  guilty  of  great  injustice  in 
the  fedings  they  have  cheridbed  towar£  the  south ;  and 
have  declaimed  against  slavery,  as  if  really,  all  Christian 
feeling,  principle  and  duty,  ranged  on  the  north  of  the  Dela- 
ware. There  was  never  a  greater,  or  more  humiliating 
mistake.  Who  can  foiget  the  time  w:hen  all  our  fields  were 
cultivated  by  the  labour  and  toil  of  slaves?  and  why  is  it, 
that  we  are  a  few  years  ahead  of  the  south  ia  emancipation? 
Shnply  because  with  us,  the  condition  was  so  limited  in  its 
extent,  that  we  could  readily  and  safely  compaser  it.  We 
could  without  danger  modify  its  tenure,  gradually  relax  the 
dominion  of  the  master,  and  at  length  abolish  it  altogether. 
With  our  sister  states,  it  is  a  monsticous*  incubus,  never 
son^t,  but  unposed  upon  them :  and  consummate  prudence, 
and  Che  best  directed  skill  are  requisite  to  manage  and  con- 
troul  k.     This  cannoi  be  the  work  of  a  day.    Such  a  for- 
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cin^  of  abstractions,  would  be  dotnmgfat  madness*  This 
modem  notion  of  rasfaing  to  4fae  objeet,  regardless  of  ooue- 
quences,  is  a  very  simple;  thorough  process  on  paper.  It 
would  certainly  save  a  great  amount  of  thought,  leAection 
and  care.  Bat  it  is  a  rash  and  dangerous  spirit,  which 
threatens  ruin  and  devastation.  We  <&re  not  trust  it,  be- 
cause it  r^ards  neither  time  nor  circumstances.  "What 
reply  would  this  feverish  temperament  have  returned,  when 
the  Roman  soldiers  made  th^  interesting  enquiry  of  the 
forerunner  of  our  Saviour,  <<  and  what  shafi  we  do."  These 
'  were  the  soldiers  of  a  military  and  iron-hearted  despotism. 
On  the  principles  that  assail  the  Ck)lonization  Society,  the 
response  would  surely  have  enjoined  upon  them  immediate 
desertion  from  such  service,  and  a  firm  resistance  of  every 
measure,  that  would  strengthen  a  tyranny  over  die  free  and 
equal  rights  of  the  people.  And  yet,  in  place  of  this,  the 
great  preacher,  who  was  preparing  the  way  before  his  Lord 
and  Master,  coimselled,  in  &r  milder  strains  of  heavenly 
wisdom : — '^  do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  false- 
ly, and  be  content  wUh  j^r  wages  J^  Did  the  gospel  there- 
fore justify  war,  or  sanction  despotism?  Far  otherwise. 
It  was  introduced  at  a  time,  vrhem  such  was  the  state  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  addressed  its  injunctions  and  pro- 
mises to  men,  as  it  found  diem.  It  did  not  propose,  violent- 
Iv  to  demolish  ^<  the  swords  and  the  spears  f  but  to  change 
them  "into  plough-shares  and  pruning  fhooks;"  and  tms 
requires  labour,  soil  tod  pains,  matters  too  sluggiA  for  the 
wild,  on  rushing  of  fanaticism. 

Before  we  conclude  this  paper,  we  beg  a  mementos  further 
attention  to  the  pmbable  influence  of  me  ccdony  upon  the 
native  tribes  of  Africa.  And  hfere  the  subject  rises  to  an 
elevation  and  takes  hold  of  interests,  that  mi^ht  well  extgnge 
an  angel's  thought  A  whole  continent  of  sixty  millions  of 
immortal  beings,  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sin,  sends  up  a  cry 
for  redemption.  If  philanthropy  had  now  for -the  first  time 
directed  its  coneem  towards  this  unhappy  people,  and  was 
seeking  ^for  the  most  efSsotive  agency,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
that  among  its  earliest  measures,  would  be  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian settlement  among  them,  and  above  all,  one  of  their 
own  colour  and  kindred.  Such  a  community,  planted  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  an  i^orant  race,  and  exhibiting  before 
them  all  the  civil,  religious  and  social  duties  and  miations, 
in  iiill  subsistence  and  operation,  will  exert  a  moral  infln- 
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ence  in  eztoit  and  duratioii  beyond  our  calcolatioiis.  It 
opens  a  perennial  fountain,  that  will  send  forth  a  thousand 
streams  of  salvation.  These  will  strike  their  channds  into 
every  famishing  waste,  will  make  glad  the  wOdemess,  and 
cause  the  deserts  to  sing  for  joy. 

Liberia  sustains  ihese  hopeful  relations,  and  justifies  ail 
these  animating  prospects.  Much  has  already  been  done. 
The  native  tribes  look  on,  and  wonder.  Tbey.behokl  their 
coantr3nQMii  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  the  most  fisivoured 
nation.  They  may  tiot  at  once  apprehend  the  cause  of  the 
difference ;  but  they  see  it,  and  reel  it,  and  will  very  soon 
learn  the  reason,  and  teach  it  to  others.  The  report  of  the  - 
colony  will  travel  forth  from  tribe  to  tribe,  wakins^  up  the 
sympathies  of  a  lozig  neglected  and  forsakedi  peoj^e.  Her 
coasts  will  soon  be  lined  by  Christian  settlemaits,  which  wiD 
gradually  invade  the  interiour  regions  of  darkness  and 
pottution.  The  African  missionary  from  Liberiai  will 
meet  his  CSiristian  brother  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
they  mingle  in  prayer  and  praise  together.  The  lijgnt  will 
spread  from  mountain  to  valley,  and  from  river  to  river,  un- 
til the  deep  of  ages  shall  be  broken,  and  the  song  of  salva- 
tion fill  the  chorus  of  a  redeemed  and  regenerated  continent. 
TImh  will  Africi^s  first  tribute  of  praise  asoend  to  CM,  the 
gracious  giver  of  all  these  mercies ;  and  next,  will  the  hies- 
siQ|r  of  many  ready  to  perish  oome  upon  the  Colonization 
Sooety. 

These  benefits,  form,  as  we  think,  a  full  defence  fi>r  the 
frioids  of  this  max  measure.  We  commend  this  brief  and 
imp^oct  dsetdi,  to  the  di^assionate  consideration  of  our 
Mlbw  citizens.  A  cause  which,  in  its  early  stages^  en^^aged  so 
madi  of  piety  and  prayer;  which  has  been  ^tinguished  by 
so  many  illustrious  tokens  of  ddvine  apinrobation,  should  not 
be  poshed  aside  by  ptejudice  or  clamDur.  We  diould  be 
sbw  to  believe,  that  such  poie  spirits  as  Mills,  Finley^  and 
Ashman,  that  such  exalted  statesmen  as  Washington,  Ifar- 
shall,  and  Lafiiyette,  wookl  give  the  countenance  of  their 
names,  or  devote  the  anzkms  labour  of  their  lives,  to  a 
device  of  cupidity,  or  a  scheme  of  oppression. 
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Art.  V.    Philosophy  op  the  Mind. 

By  Rsv.  LioMABD  Woooe,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  CJuistian  llieology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

Ill  the  serieti  of  Essays  on  the  PkUotophyoftheMindf  which  I  propose  to 
write  for  ThbLitbrart  ahd  Theological  Rbvibw,  it  is  far  from  my 
design  to  bring  forward  the  whole  ranee  of  topics  commonly  treated  in 
systems  of  mental  philosophy.  In  regard  to  the  particular  objects  which  I 
shall  aim  to  accomplish,  this  would  be  unnecessary.  My  design  is  to  at- 
tend specially  to  those  parts  of  mental  philosophy,  which  have  osnally  re- 
eeived  a  less  degree  of  attention,  than  they  seem  to  deserve ;— to  those  parts 
also  which  are  attended  with  uncommon  difficulties  ;-r-and  most  of  all  to 
those,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  moral  and  theological  subjects. 
I  shall  introduce  topics  like  these  in  that  order  which  I  find  most  conve- 
nient, and  bestow  upon  them  just  so  much  attention  as  their  importance 
appears  to  me  to  demand.  I  shiall  do  all  in  mjr  power  to  free  every  subject 
which  comes  under  discussion,  from  an  indefinite  and  vague  phraseology,  to 
investigate  it  thoroughly,  and  to  present  it  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  ^ht ; 
aAd  thusy  so  fiu  as  my  honest  endeavours  shall  avaU,  to  promote  a  juiit 
mode  of  thinking  and  speakingi  particularly  among  young  Ministers  and 
Theological  Students. 


NUMBER  I.  ' 
Meaftal  aets  to  be  classified,  and  refened  to  mental  ftenlties.    Use  tff  the 
words,  voUtunif  viU,  ajfeetiont  <^  wdwUary. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  not  of  minds  belonging 
to  other  orden  of  intelligent  beings.  And  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  is  the  knowled^  and  scientific  description 
of  man,  considered  as  intelligent  and  moral.  A  careful  at- 
tention to  t&s  point  will  frequently  be  of  use  in  preserving 
us  from  confusion  and  mistake.  Suppose  we  are  perplexed 
in  our  inquiries  respecting  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
intellectual  or  moral  facuUies  ;  the  perplexity  may  often  be 
removed  by  shifting  our  language  and  our  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, and  making  our  inquiries  relate  to  man  himself  ,  or 
to  his  mind,  which  is  indeed  himself,  considered  as  intdli- 
^ent  and  moral.  The  question  in  the  more  proper  and  exact 
K)rm,  is  not,  how  does  such  and  such  AfacuUy  act ;  but  how 
does  m^n  act ;  or  how  does  the  mind  act  ?  What  we  call 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  not  so  many  different  agents. 
There  is  only  one  agent,  the  mind.  And  when  it  is  said, 
there  are  different  intellectual  and  moral  powers  or  fitculties 
in  the  mind,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  mind  itself  acts  in  dif< 
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ferent  ways,  and  so  makes  it  manifest  that  it  is  abh,  or  has 
power  to  act  thus.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  in  this  way,  that  we 
come  to  consider  the  mind  as  possessed  of  different  powers 
or  Acuities.  But  as  this  point  is  of  radical  importance  in 
mental  science,  I  shall  treat  it  more  at  large. 

To  every  one  who  carefully  investigates  the  subject,  it 
must  be  evident,  that  we  are  led  to  attribute  different  Acui- 
ties to  the  mind,  from  the  different  classes  of  mental  opera- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious.  We  perceive  that  certain 
acts  of  the  mind  have,  in  some  respect,  a  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  resemblance  may  be  greater  or  less.  There  is 
no  need  of  its  being  complete.  For  e:^mple ;  my  mind  re- 
calls what  is  past.  I  have  an  idea  of  what  I  was  acquainted 
with  last  week,  or  last  year,  or  many  years  ago.  The  things 
lecollected  may,  as  to  tfieir  own  nature,  ana  as  to  the  times 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  took  place,  be  different; 
and  the  acts  of  the  mind  relative  to  them  may  in  various  re- 
spects be  different, — ^may  be  strong  or  weak,  pleasantor  pain- 
ful, etc.  In  one  respect,  however,  they  are  alike.  They 
relate  to  what  is  past.  With  reference  fo  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, this  common  relation,  I  give  them  a  common  name, 
recoUeetion.  To  express  each  of  these  acts  of  my  mkid, 
I  say,  I  reeoUectj  I  remember.  IliewDrd  relates  to  ttiem  all 
equally,  in  that  particular  respect  in  which  they  are  alike. 
The  «lifference  whi^  exists  among  these  acts  of  the  mind  in 
other  respects,  must  be  express^  by  other  words.  This 
word,  recollection,  or  remembrance,  expresses  these  mental 
acts  only  in  that  one  respect,  in  which  they  have  a  common 
resemblance.  After  thus  classifying  these  mental  acts,  which 
I  am  conscious  of  performing,  and  which  I  denote  by  the 
word  reeoUecticn,  I  take  one  step  more ;  that  is,  I  attribute 
them  to  a  particular  facuUy  of  the  mind  ;  ox  I  refer  them 
to  my  mindj  as  possessing  a  power  or  faculty  to  perform 
them.  In  other  words,  I  refer  them  to  my  mmd,  which  I 
find  to  be  so  constituted,  or  to  have  such  power,  that  it  puts 
forth  acts  of  recollection.  To  this  power  or  &cultv  X  give 
the  name  of  memory  ;  still  ascribing  the  power  and  all  its 
acts  to  myself'  I  say,  I  have  the  power  or  feculty  to  reeol-. 
lect,  aind  I  do  recollect.  And  as  I  find  that  I  perform  acts 
of  reodlection  permanently^  I  speak  of  this  fiiculty  as  per- 
manoit,  and  r^rd  it  as  an  essential  attribute  of  my  mind, 
and  of  other  minds  like  my  own; 

I  shall  give  one  more  example  ctftfais  process  in  classifying 
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our  mental  acts.  I  am  conacious  of  certain  actings  or  feal- 
ings*  of  my  mind  towards  others,  which  I  call  €ffectioMi 
and  I  give  this  general  name  to  them,  whether  they  have 
the  nature  of  attachment,  or  aversion,  and  to  whatever  ob- 
jects they  relate.  I  do  this,  because,  how  diffiarent  soever 
they  may  be  in  other  respects,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that 
they  are  feelings  of  the  mind  or  heart  towards  particular 
objects.  With  reference  to  this  point  of  resemblance,  I  give 
them  a  >common  name,  affecHcns^  or  etnoHons.  And  regard- 
ing myself  as  the  agent,  I'ascribe  to  myself  a  power  to  exer- 
cise these  affections.  Or,  if  I  regard  m3r8elf  as  the  subjectof 
.  them,  I  consider  myself  as  cap  Ale  or  suseepiiblis  of  them. 
In  this  way  I  come  to  speak  of  myself  as  having  a  powers 
faeuUjff  or  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  affections.  And  die 
word  affecHony  which  ^erally  denotes  the  emotion  of  the 
mind,  may  be  used,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  to  denote  also 
the  mental  faeuliy.  Bat  this  fiusulty  has  more  frequently 
been  called  the  irtU,  or  luart. 

But  it  is  dear,  that  the  objects  of  science  and  the  purposes 
of  life  cannot  be  accompiidied,  without  making  oth^  and 
more  particular  classifications  of  those  operations  of  the  mind 
which  are  called  affections.  Suppose  we  should  stop  with 
a  classification  so  general  as  this ;  how  could  we  intelligibly 
point  out  the  various  kinds  of  emotions  included  in  this  Urge 
class  ?  In  what  way  could  we  make  a  (Ustinction  between 
love  and  hatred,  desire  and  aversion,  and  other  feelings 
which  differ  from  each  other?  While  conscious  of  a  great 
diflbrence,  we  should  have  no  word  to  expras»  it,  but  stould 
be  obliged  to  give  all  our  affections  the  same  name. 

There  is,  then,  an  obvious  necessity  of  making  a  more 
particular  clarification  of  these  acts  of  the  mind,  and  of  hav^ 
m^  wovds  appropriated  to  each  of  the  classes  formed.  .  This 
tangs  us  to  the  different  kinds^  or  species^  included  under 
Ifae  general  head  above  given.  The  process  here  is  the  same 
MB  in  £>rming  the  general  dlass.  We  notice  those  emotions 
which  imply  attachment  to  an  object,  or  complaoencjf  m  it ; 
and  with  reference  to  this  point  of  resemblance,  we  call  them 
taw.  We  notice  other  emotbns  of  an  opposite  nature,  and 
call  them  dislike^  or  hatred.  This  is  another  kind  or  spe- 
cies of  affection. 

But  we  have  ooeasioa  to  go  still  fiuth^.  Even  those 
affections  which  are  included  under  the  name  of  love,  are 
leuiid  to  diftr,  in  sons*  important  respects,  from  each  other. 
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If  thra  we  would  be  exact  and  definite  in  our  discourse,  and 
express  just  what  we  mean,  we  must  make  still  more  parti- 
cokr  classifications.  Th^re  is  a  set  of  feelings,  called  love, 
which  aim  at  the  wel&re  of  intelligent  beings,  without  re- 
gard to  their  moral  character.  To  this  set  of  feelings  we 
may  giTe  the  name  of  benevolence.  There  is  another  set  of 
feeUngs,  which  directly  relate  to  the  character  of  tlieir  object, 
and  imply  delight  in  it  These  we  may  cdl  oamplacenejf. 
Some  of  Ae  a&ctions  have  such  a  relation  to  moral  objects, 
as  Giod,  his  law,  and  his  govenunent,  that  we  may  properly 
call  them  moral  or  religious  affections, — ^retaining  the  ge- 
neral term,  and  markup  the  class  by  a  particular  epithet 
Or  we  may  include  them  under  a  name  which  is  more  com- 
mon in  religious  discourse,  and  caJl  them  piety  or  hdinesa. 
Again ;  afitetions  arise  in  our  minds  toward  our  natural 
T&Ltiona;  and  these  we  call  natural  affections.  These 
again  we  divide  into  parentalj  filial^  and  conjugal  affec- 
tions; and  of  the  parental  we  make  two  classes,  &e  pa/^nia2 
and  matemoL  Affections  which  regard  money  as  their  ob- 
ject, we  denominate  avarice  ;  those  which  regurd  honour  or 
pramoiion  as  their  object,  we  denominate  ambition  ;  and 
those  which  r^rard  the  wel&xeof  our  country  as  their  object, 
patriotism.  On  the  same  principles  we  form  various  other 
classes  of  affections. 

I  have  given  these  examples  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  we  proceed  in  classifying  the  menttd  operations,  in 
giving  names  to  the  different  classes,  in  referring  them  to 
the  nmid  as  the  afient,and  in  ascribing  to  that  agent  a  power 
or  faculty  adapted  to  such  operations. 

Afier  proceeding  thus  &r  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  can  very  readily  detect  the  fidlacy  of  what  certain 
writeES  advance;  namely,  that  the  mind  must  have  just  so 
many  Acuities,  and  that  from  the  very  nature  of  an  intelli- 
gent, moral  agent,  they  cannot  be  either  more  or  less. — They 
migiit,  with  equal  propriety,  say,  the  veptable  world  must 
have  just  so  many  kmds  of  vegetables,  and  the  mineral  world, 
just  so  many  kinds  of  minerals ;  and  that  they  cannot  be 
either  more  or  less ;  and  that  air  and  water  must  have  just 
so  many  powers,  principles,  or  elements,  and  that  firom  the 
very  nature  of  air  and  water,  these  powers  or  elements  can- 
not be  either  more  or  less.  But  who  asserts  any  thing  like 
this  in  the  {rfrysical  sdoices?  Farther  improvemmt  m 
diese  sci^ioes  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  dassifica- 
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ticms  formerly  made,  should  be  multiplied.  If  any  impor- 
tant fiicts  are  newly  discovered,  they  must  have  a  name.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be,  that  certain  &ct8  or  relations  of  Acts 
have  been  observed,  but  have  not  been  deemed  of  such  con- 
sequence, as  to  require  a  particular  and  discriminating  word 
to  be  applied  to  them ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
Imowledge,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
reasoning  correctly,  and  guarding  against  mistake,  that  those 
fiicts  or  relations  should  be  carefiuly  noticed,  and  marked 
with  an  appropriate  word.  In  other  cases,  things  heretofore 
classed  together  and  denoted  by  a  common  term,  may,  in 
some  important  respects,  be  dissimilar ;  and  this  dissimilarity 
may  lead  to  a  new  clalssification,  which  will  of  course  be 
marked  by  a  new  name.  And  a  fiurther  investi^tion  of  the 
subject,  may  show,  that  a  still  fiuther  classification  is  called 
fi>r,  in  order  that  our  language  may  be  perfectly  definite,  and 
our  refltooning  fireed  from  all  uncertainty  and  confiision. 

What  has  now  been  said  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  emi- 
nently true  of  the  mind.  Let  any  one  begin  by  noticing  a  class 
cf  mental  operations  which  have  a  common  resemblance ; 
call  tiiem  thought,  or  ideas,  and  refer  them  to  a  faculty  of 
the  mind  which  he  denominates  understanding,  or  intel- 
lect. Let  him  proceed  to  another  large  class,  wiuch  he  calls 
emotions^  feelings,  volitions,  etc.  and  refer  them,  if  he 
pleases,  to  a  power  of  the  mind,  to  which  he  gives  the  ge- 
neral name  of  vnU.  Let  him  comprehend  all  the  mental  ope- 
rations in  these  two  classes,  and  refer  them  to  the  understand- 
ing and  will,  as  the  all-comprehensive  powers  of  the  mind. 
But  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  find  this  classification 
&r  too  general  for  the  purposes  of  science,  or  even  of  com- 
mon discourse.  The  operations  or  states  of  the  mind  are 
so  various,  that  he  cannot  sufficiently  designate  them  by 
these  general  terms ;  and  of  course,  he  will  have  occasion 
to  form  various  subordinate  classes,  and  to  distinguish  them 
by  particular  terms.  This  process  of  classifying  ou^t  to 
proceed  just  as  &r  as  we  discover  new  and  more  particular 
relations  and  differences  of  mental  phenomena,  and  have 
occasion  accurately  to  express  them,  either  for  the  purposes 
of  science,  or  of  common  life.  And  &e  number  of  classes 
formed  will,  of  necessity,  be  multiplied,  in  proportion  to  the 
advances  we  make  in  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  mind. 
Accordingly,  we  are  never  authorized  to  affirm,  that  the 
classification  of  mental  operations  has  proceeded  to  its  ut- 
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most  limits,  and  cannot  be  carried  any  fiurther.  Suppose  we 
discover  some  new  relations  of  our  mental  acts ;  or  suppose 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  more  particular  notice  of  certain 
rdations,  which  have  before  been  known,  though  but  slight- 
ly considered.  Either  of  these  circumstances  will  leaa  us 
to  form  a  new  class  of  mental  phenomena,  and  to  refer  that 
class  to  a  power  of  the  mind,  designated  by  a  new  name. 

It  should,  then,  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  classes  which 
we  form  of  mental  acts,  and  the  mental  feculties  to  which 
we  refer  them,  are  to  be  multiplied  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  as  convenience  requires. 
No  other  limits  can  be  set  to  the  process  of  classification. 

But  in  what  way  can  the  &rther  classification  which  is 
found  necessary,  and  which  we  have  actually  made  in  our 
own  thoughts,  be  most  conveniently  marked?  In  regard  to 
this,  different  methods  may  be  pursued.  First;  a  new 
word  may  be  coined,  to  designate  the  new  class.  But 
this  is  found  very  inconvenient,  and  is  seldom  .resorted 
to.  Second ;  a  word  which  has  been  applied  to  other 
subjects  in  a  sense  somewhat  analogous,  may  be  appli- 
ed to  the  new  class  of  mental  ph«[iomena,  and  when 
thus  ap(died,  may  have  a  peculiar,  technical,  or  scientific 
sense.  This  is  very  common,  and  no  one  considers  it  liable  to 
objections.  Third ;  in  case  two  words  have  heretofore  been 
used  to  denote  a  larger  and  more  general  class  of  m^itai 
acts ;  one  of  the  more  particular  dasses  formed,  may  be 
denoted  by  one  of  those  words,  and  the  other  class  by  the 
other. 

This  last  mode,  or  something  like  it,  may  be  adopted, 
and  has  actusdly  been  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  words 
qfedion  and  volition.  Heretofore,  these  words  were  fire- 
quently  used  as  nearly  synonymous.  And  they  are  still 
used  so  by  some  writers.  According  to  this,  all  the  affec- 
tions are  acts  of  the  vnU^  i.  e.  volitions;  and  all  the  volt- 
tions  are  affections.  Here  the  will  is  r^arded  as  the  gene- 
ral faculty,  to  which  all  the  feelings,  emotions,  dispositions, 
and  determinations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred.  And 
all  these  feelings,  emotions,  etc.  are  sometimes  called  vohm- 
tary  ;  by  which  I  suppose  may  be  meant,  that  they  are  acts 
of  the  wiUj  taken  in  the  sense  above  mentioned.  Now  I 
think  the  practice  of  using  the  words  affection  and  volition 
in  so  indeterminate  a  sense,  has  occasioned  much  needless 
obscurity  and  dispute.    The  fact  is  unquestionaUe,  that  the 
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acts  of  the  mind  which  have  been  thus  comprehended  under 
one  class,  and  referred  to  one  general  &culty,  are,  in  some 
important  respects,  different  from  each  other.  And  disre- 
^rding  this  difference  has  often  rendered  language  exceed- 
m^ly  vague,  where  it  should  be  perfectly  definite.  This 
evil  has  been  more  or  less  felt  by  thinking  men  generally. 
And  something  has  been  done  to  remove  it,  even  in  com- 
mon discourse.  An  attempt  has  been  extensively  made, 
and  with  considerable  success,  to  divide  this  large  set  of 
mental  acts  into  two  classes,  and  to  appropriate  the  word 
voiitian  to  one  class,  and  affection,  emotion,  or  fedingy  to 
the  other.  Locke  made  this  distinction  expressly,  and  took 
pains  to  illustrate  and  defend  it  He  spoke  of  it,  however, 
not  as  a  new  distinction,  but  as  one  which  was  well  under- 
stood. In  his  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  (Book  ii.  ch.  21.) 
he  says :  <<  We  must  remember  that  volition  or  wiUing  is 
an  act  of  the  mind  directing  its  thoughts  to  the  production 
of  any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce  it." 
Again  he  says :  "  Volition  being  a  very  simple  act,  who- 
soever desires  to  understand  what  it  is,  will  better  find  it, 
by  reflecting  on  his  own  mind,  and  observing  what  it  does 
when  it  wtUs,  than  by  any  variety  of  articulate  sounds 
whatsoever.  This  caution  of  being  careful  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  expressions  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  diffier- 
ence  between  the  wiU,  and  several  acts  of  the  mind  that  are 
quite  distinct  from  it,  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  1 
find  the  will  often  confounded  with  several  of  the  affections, 
especially  desire,  and  one  put  for  the  other ;  and  that  by 
men  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have  had 
very  distinct  notions  of  thin^,  and  not  to  have  writ  very 
clearly  about  them.  This  I  ima^gine  has  been  no  small  oc- 
casion of  obscurity  and  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  therefore 
as  much  as  may  be  to  be  avoided.  For  he  that  shidl  turn  his 
thoughts  inward  upon  his  mind  when  he  wiUs,  shall  see 
that  the  wiU  or  power  of  volition,  is  conversant  about  nothing 
but  that  particular  determination  of  the  mind,  whereby, 
hardy  by  a  thought,  the  mind  endeavours  to  give  rise,  con- 
tinuationy  or  stop  to  any  particular  action  which  it  takes  to 
be  in  Us  power  J^  Again ;  "  We  find  in  ourselves  a  power 
to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end,  several  actions  of  our 
mind,  or  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  of  the 
Blind,  ordering,  or  as  it  were  commanding  the  doing  or 
not  doing  of  such  or  such  a  particular  action.     This  pow- 
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er  which  the  nund  has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of 
any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the 
motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versa,  in 
any  particular  instance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  trill. 
The  actual  exercise  of  that  power  by  directing  any  par- 
ticular action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  what  we  c^l  volUiony 
or  willing!^  And  Locke  speaks  of  that  action,  and  that 
forbearance  of  an  action,  wluch  is  consequent  to  such  order 
of  the  niind,  as  voluntary  ;  and  of  that  which  takes  place 
without  such  an  order,  as  involuntary. 

Abercrombie,  in  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
says:  "Simple  volition  is  that  state  of  mind  which  im- 
mediately precedes  action.  We  will  a  certain  act,  and  the 
act  follows,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  external  restraint,  or 
by  physical  inability  to  perform  it."  And  he  represents  vo- 
litions as  arising  out  of  the  affections  and  desires. 

This  is  a  distinction  which  seems  now  to  be  generally 
made,  especially  when  the  object  of  discourse  requires  phi- 
losophicsd  accuracy.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of  fisu^t,  that  diere 
is  a  class  of  mental  acts,  which  answer  to  the  above  de- 
scription of  volitions  ;  and  that  there  are  other  mental  acts 
which  answer  to  the  sense  now  commonly  given  to  the  word 
affections  or  emotions^  but  do  not  agree  to  this  description 
of  volitions.  So  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  making 
two  classes  of  these  mental  operations.  And  it  is  dear  that 
there  mnst  be  two  classes  formed,  and  designated  by  distinct 
and  appropriate  terms,  or  we  caimot  express  ourselves  clearly 
and  definitely.  We  have  freqpient  occasion  to  speak  of  those 
particular  acts  of  the  mind  which  Locke,  Abercrombie,  and 
others,  call  voUtions.  Now  suppose  we  call  them  affections^ 
or  8uiq[K)se  we  call  them  volitions^ — still  using  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  with  a&ctions.  How  can  we  inake  ourselves  to 
be  understood  ?  Evidently  we  cannot,  unless  we  go  into  a 
further  explanation,  and  say  we  mean  that  class  of  affections 
or  volitions  which  inmiediately  precede  particular  mental  or 
bodily  actions,  and  which  not  only  precede  them,  but  ordi- 
narily produce  them.  Now  certainly,  if  we  would  consult 
convenience  or  correctness  in  our  language,  we  must  have 
some  word  appropriated  to  a  class  of  mental  acts,  so  numerous 
and  important,  and  so  distinguishable  from  others,  and  of 
which  we  have  occasion  so  frequently  to  speak. 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  free  ourselves 
firom  the  intolerable  necessity  of  giving  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  those  mental  acts,  whenever  we  speak  of  them,  or  a 
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particular  explanation  of  the  word  by  which  we  denote 
them : — a  necessity  which  will  always  he  upon  us,  if  we 
would  speak  intelligibly,  unless  those  mental  acts  which  are 
so  clearly  distinguimable  from  others,  are  formed  into  a  c^lass 
by  themselves,  and  pointed  out  by  a  distinct  word. 

But  by  what  word  may  this  particular  class  of  mental 
acts  be  most  conveniently  and  most  properly  designated? 

This  question  I  have  touched  upon  in  previous  remarks. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  as  to  the  proper  answer, 
considering  that  so  much  has  already  been  done  to  settle  the 
point,  both  by  a  prevailing  usage,  and  by  the  authority  of 
distinguished  writers.  The  mented  acts  here  refenred  to, 
may  he  called,  and  usually  are  called,  voUtionSj  or  determir 
nations  of  the  tpill ;  while  other  mental  acts  formerly  in- 
duded,  and  by  some  still  included  under  that  name,  may  be 
called,  and  more  commonly  are  called,  affections,  feeHng-s, 
or  emotions.  To  appropriate  one  of  these  words,  that  is, ' 
volitions,  to  one  of  these  kinds  of  mental  acts,  and  the  other 
words  to  the  other  kind,  is  much  more  convenient,  and 
nrach  more  according  to  the  common  mode  of  proceeding 
in  other  similar  cases,  than  to  invent  a  new  word  either  for 
one  or  the  other  kind  of  mental  acts.  And  it  certainly 
makes  the  distinction  much  more  plain  and  striking,  than  to 
apply  the  word  volitions  to  both  classes  of  mental  ojperations, 
and  then  to  go  about  to  mark  the  different  kinds  of  voUtions 
by  such  epithets,  as  immanent  and  emanent,  or  by- any  other 
epithets.  As  there  is  so  obvious  and  important  a  dinerenoe 
between  these  two  sets  of  mental  acts ;  the  difference  should, 
if  practicable,  be  marked  by  different  names,  rather  than  by 
di&rent  adjectives  appUed  to  the  same  name.  If  we  use 
the  word  volition,  as  Locke  and  Abercrombie  do,  and  in  con- 
formity with  what  I  consider  the  prevailing  usage  of  the 
present  day ;  we  denote  the  species  of  action  intended,  at 
once,  and  very  clearly,  and  then  refer  it  to  the  trill,  as  the 
&culty  of  the  mind  which  is  concerned  in  it  But  if  we  call 
both  these  classes  of  mental  acts,  volitions,  or  acts  of  the 
nnU,  we  shall  be  obli^ned  to  distinguish  the  particular  class 
intended,  by  such  a  hard  and  cumbersome  phraseology,  as 
emanent  volitions,  imperative  volitions,  executive  acts  of  the 
will,  &c.  This  might  be  tolerated,  were  there  no  odier  pos- 
sible way.  But  as  there  is  another  way,  and  one  perfecdy 
convenient  and  effectual,  and  as  custom  has  alrecdy  done 
so  much  in  favour  of  it;  why  should  we  not  adopt  it? 

The  ill  consequences  of  neglecting  to  make  the  distinc- 
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tioQ  above  mentioned,  are  very  obvious.    Some  things  are 
true  of  those  mental  acts  that  I  would  call  volitions^  which 
are  not  true  of  those  that  I  would  call  affections  ;  and  some 
things  are  true  of  the  affections,  which  are  not  true  of  the 
volitions.    Suppose  now  I  a£Srm  one  of  these  things  of  vo- 
UHonSj  using  the  word  in  the  large  sense,  as  comprehend- 
ing affections.    You  see  the  matter  is  left  in  doubt.    For 
the  truth  or  &lsity  of  the  affirmation  depends  entirely  on 
the  definition  which  I  shall  give  to  the  word  volitums. 
Take  another  case  for  illustration.   Suppose  I  say,  aniinals 
eat  flesh.     The  affirmation  is  partly  true,  and  partly  not 
time.    It  is  true  of  some  animals,  but  not  of  others.    To 
make  the  affirmation  completely  true,  I  must  specify  the 
animals  that  are  carnivorous,  and  then  confine  the  affirma- 
tion to  them.    Without  this,  whatever  my  meaning  may  be, 
my  language  is  altogether  loose  and  vague.    In  like  man- 
ner, I  may  assert  a  thing  of  vdUumSj  taken  in  the  large, 
indeterminate  sense ;  but  after  I  have  made  the  assertion,  I 
Ab31  be  obliged  to  tell  what  I  mean  by  the  word  volitiansy 
before  any  on6  can  judge  whether  tfie  assertion  is  true  or  fidse. 
As  an  objection  to  the  views  above  expressed,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  inspired  writers  use  the  words,  iMl,  ehoasej 
eic  in  a  large,  general  sense,  and  therefore  that  we  may  do 
the  same.    In  reply  to  this,  I  remark,  first,  that  tfie  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  often  requires  explanation,  and  that  the 
explanation  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  is  made  in  plain  defi- 
nite language.    Secondly ;  I  remark,  that  the  inspired  wri- 
ters never  intended  to  teach  moral  truth  in  a  philosophical 
or  metaphysical  manner.    When  we  undertake  to  treat  of 
moral  truth  in  this  manner,  we  are  no  more  obli^B[ed  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  Scripture  language,  than  astronomers  are 
when  they  discourse  scientificmly  of  the  bodies  which  com- 
pose the  solar  sjrstem,  or  of  their  various  motions.     The 
inspired  writers  aimed  to  convey  their  meaning  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times  when  they  wrote.    Our  business  is  to 
find  out  what  that  meaning  was,  and  then  to  express  that 
mwming  in  language  whictk  is  most  common  and  intelli- 
gible now ;  and,  if  our  object  requires  philosophical  correct- 
aess,  to  avail  oorselves  of  all  philosophical  discoveries,  and 
of  ibe  exactness  of  philosophical  terms.     I  might   give 
many  examples  on  different  subjects,  but  shall  content  my- 
self with  one.    Who  doubts  the  meaning  which  the  saicred 
writers  affixed  to  the  word  in  the  original  Scriptures,  trans- 
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lated  bowels  ?  But  who  that  is  engaged  in  writing  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy,  would  now  point  out  the  emotion 
of  pity  by  that  word?  In  scientific  use  it  belongs  rather 
to  physiology,  or  anatomy. 

I  remark,  thirdly,  that  while  the  words  mllj  willing^ 
etc.  4Bure  employed  by  the  inspired  writers  with  great  lati- 
tude of  signification,  it  is  for  the  most  part  very  easy  to  de- 
termine the  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  These  circumstances  form  a  kind 
of  definition  of  the  word ;  that  is,  they  show  in  what  sense 
it  is  used.  But  amid  the  ever  varying  opinions,  the  con- 
troversies,^^ mistakes,  and  ambi^ous  expressions,  of  unin- 
spired mem  the  case  is  widely  different  And  we  can  never 
be  sure  thpit  we  rightly  apprehend  their  meaning,  unless 
they  make^  known  to  us  the  specific  and  exact  sense  in 
which  they^se  words. 

These  considerations,  and  others  which  might  be  offer- 
ed, satisfy  i)Qie,  that  the  latitude  of  meaning  which  the 
Scriptures  g^e  to  the  words  above  mentioned,  is  no  reason 
why  we  shodld  not  take  pains  to  use  theological  and  meta- 
physical teri;^  in  a  uniform  and  definite  sense.  Indeed  no 
man,  who  i^  at  all  versed  in  the  discussion  of  religious  or 
philosophiual  subjects,  can  need  any  thing  but  his  own  ex- 
perience, to  convince  him  of  the  great  importance  of  avoid- 
ing all  ambiguity  and  vagueness,  and  aiming  at  perfect 
denniteness,  in  the  use  of  lan^age. 

Here  let  roe  add,  that  if  it  is  so  necessary  to  classify  the 
operations  of  the  mind  in  order  that  the  use  of  the  words 
volition  and  wM  may  be  definite;  there  is  the  same  necessity 
in  regard  to  the  word  voluntary.  This  word  seems  to  be 
applied  by  some,  not  only  to  that  which  results  from  a 
volitum^  taken  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  but  to  all  the 
affections^  certainly  to  the  moral  affections.  See  now  what 
effect  this  produces.  You  say,  for  example,  that  love  to  Gfod 
is  a  voluntary  affection.  But  how  do  I  khow  what  you 
mean  by  this,  seeing  the  word  voluntary  has  different 
senses?  According  to  one  sense  of  the  word,  the  affirma* 
tion  you  make,  that  love  to  Ood  is  a  voluntary  affection, 
would  mean  that  such  love  results,  as  a  consequence,  finom 
a  previous  volition.  Is  this  your  meaning?  If  you  say  it 
is ;  I  am  still  at  a  loss,  because  I  do  not  know  how  you  use 
the  word  volition.  You  may  use  it  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  Locke  and  others,  signifying  a  determination  or  thought 
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cf  the  HODd,  which  "orders,  and  as  it  were  commands'*  the 
exercise  of  love ;  a  mere  willing  or  choosing,  for  some  rea- 
son, that  love  should  exist  Or  you  may  speak  of  volition 
in  the  larser  sense,  and  make  it  synonymous  with  affection. 
How  shafi  I  know,  unless  you  inform  me,  which  of  these 
flenses  you  affix  to  the  word  volition  ? — There  is  still  another 
sense  in  which  voluntary  may  be  used,  when  applied  to  the 
afkctk>n  of  love  to  God.  It  may  mean  that  love  to  God  is 
B^JreBj  tmconstrainedy  spontaneous  act  of  the  mind.  Is 
this  the  sense  you  give  to  it  ?  If  you  say,  it  is ;  I  ask 
again ;  do  you  give  it  this  sense  uniformly  ?  This  caniiot 
be;  for  you  sp^  of  the  motions  of  the  hands  and  feet  as 
voluntary;  and  you  surely  cannot  mean  that  these  bodily 
moCioQs  are  acts  of  the  mind ;  and  you  will  find  that  you 
can  call  them  voluntary  in  no  sense  but  this,  that  mey 
take  place  in  obedience  to  the  will,  or  follow  a  volition. 
&Niie  acts  of  the  mind  obey  the  will  in  the  same  way,  with 
bodily  acts.  To  all  these  me  word  voluntary  may  properly 
be  apphed.  Shall  we  then  apply  it  thus  ?  That  is ;  shall 
we  ^1  those  acts  voluntary  which  follow  a  volition,  and 
becoMse  they  follow  it?  And  then  shall  we  immediately 
depart  fiom  this  sense  of  the  word,  and  apply  it  to  those 
ads^  which  are  not  subject  to  the  will,  and  do  not  follow 
oar  volitions  ?  If  we  do  so,  the  word  can  have  no  definite 
and  settled  meaning.  Will  you  say,  it  is  convenient  to  use 
tbs  word  voluntary  in  different  senses, — sometimes  to  signi- 
fy  that  an  act  of  ours  \afree  and  spontaneous  ;  sometimes 
that  it  is  an  act  of  the  wiU,  or  a  vohtion ;  and  sometimes, 
that  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  volition;  and  that  the  cir< 
camatances  of  the  case  will  generally  show  which  of  these 
significations  is  intended  ?  But  suppose  a  case  occurs  in 
which  I  am  really  at  a  loss  as  to  your  meaning.  You  say, 
that  live  to  God  is  a  voluntary  affection.  I  may  thin^ 
your  meaning  to  be,  that  love  to  God  is  dependent  on  an 
act  of  the  will;  that  it  arises  in  the  heart  in  consequence  of 
a  previous  volition :  and  others  may  understand  you  in  the 
same  way.  But  we  do  not  certainly  know,  and  come 
to  ask  you  whether  this  is  your  meaniog.  It  now  be- 
comes important  that  you  should  explain  yourself  For  it 
is  the  opinion  of  some  that  moral  affection  must  be  volun^ 
tary,  in  tfie  sense  of  being  dependent  on  the  will.  If  this 
be  true,  it  ought  to  be  plainly  asserted,  and  well  understood* 
If  it  be  not  true,  the  mistake  will  have  a  bad  influence.  It 
Vol.  I.  11 
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therefore  becomes  important,  that  our  minds  should  be  set 
right  as  to  your  meaning.  But  i^  instead  of  explaining 
your  meaning,  you  continue  in  a  loose,  ambiguous  man* 
ner  to  apply  the  word  voluntary  to  moral  affection ;  what 
will  be  the  result,  but  that  our  minds  will  remain  in  doubt 
as  to  what  you  mean  to  assert,  and  will  suffer  all  the  in- 
convenience ci  not  being  able  to  find  out  the  sense  of  your 
words,  when  you  speak  on  the  most  momentous  subjects  ? 
Why  then  will  any  one  continue  to  make  use  of  a  word 
in  such  a  way,  that  we  may  understand  it  to  mean  this 
thing  or  that,  just  as  we  please,  or  may  not  understand  it 
in  any  sense?  Is  this  consistent  with  fi*anknes8?  Is  it 
consistent  with*  a  just  regard  to  the  truth?  Surely  no 
man  who  has  the  habit  of  plain,  honest  dealing,  will  will- 
ingly suffer  others  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning;  much 
less  will  he  continue  to  use  an  ambiguous  word  for  the 
purpose  of  seeming  to  favour  a  popular  opinion,  which  he 
himself  does  not  believe. 

It  is  not  within  my  present  design  to  enquire  whether  love 
to  God,  or  any  other  moral  affection,  is  or  is  not  voluntary^ 
in  the  prevailing  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  I  have  di- 
rected my  remarks  to  one  point ;  that  is,  the  importance  of 
classifying  the  different  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  of  mark- 
ing each  class  by  an  appropriate  word.  The  great  import- 
ance of  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  by  showing 
what  consequences  flow  from  the  practice  of  treating  a  par- 
ticular part  of  our  mental  exercises  in  too  general  a  manner, 
and  using  the  words  will,  volition,  and  voluntary  in  an  am- 
biguous, vague  sense.  We  cannot  pursue  the  course  of  ho- 
nesty and  plain  dealing,  if  we  refuse  to  do  what  we  are  able, 
by  intelligible  and  definite  words  and  phrases,  to  convey 
to  others  the  very  meaning  which  we  have  in  our  own 
minds.  If  for  example  we  declare,  without  any  explanation, 
that  love  to  God  is  a  voluntary  aflfection,  while  we  do  not 
believe  the  opinion  to  be  true,  which  we  suppose  others  will 
derive  from  the  expression ;  do  we  not  violate  the  principle 
of  Christian  simplicity  and  uprightness  ?  If  indeed  we  do 
believe  in  our  hearts,  that  love  to  God,  or  any  other  moral 
affection,  is  under  the  controul  of  the  will,  and  rises  in  the 
mind  as  the  effect  of  a  previous  volition ;  (and  this  is  the 
thing  commonly  implied  in  the  word  voluntary ;)  then  surely 
it  is  right  that  we  should  declare  such  belief  I  may  ^ve 
another  example,  to  illustrate  the  same  thing.    The  obvious 
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meaning  conveyed  by  the  phrase  sometimes  used,  that  sin- 
ners can  love  God  if  they  willj  is,  that  their  loving  God 
-will  flaw  as  an  effect  from  a  previeus  volition,  or  that  it 
will  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  vnll.  Now 
if  it  is  verily  the  opinion  of  any  man,  that  love  to  God  is 
produced  in  this  way,  it  is  just  and  right  for  him  to  say  so. 
But  if  this  is  not  his  opinion,  how  can  he  consistently  make 
use  of  a  phrase,  which  will  certainly  be  understood  in  this 
sense  ?  Whether  the  opinion  is  true  or  not,  will  be  consi- 
dered in  anodier  place. 

The  uncertainty  and  mistake  which  will  be  sure  to  result 
from  such  an  ambiguous,  indeterminate  use  of  the  word  vo- 
luntary, as  I  have  pointed  out,  may  be  avoided  by  making 
a  distinct  class  of  those  actions,  bodily  and  mental,  which 
flow  from  a  previous  choice,  or  are  the  consequence  of  voU- 
tion,  and  distinguishing  them  by  the  word  voluntary.    The 
evil  may  be  easily  and  effectually  avoided  in  this  way,  and 
in  this  way  only.    The  sense  I  have  given  to  the  word  vo- 
luntary, is  the  sense  which  Locke  ami  other  writers  gene- 
rally give,  and  which  it  prevailingly  has  in  conunon  dis- 
course.   So  that  when  it  is  applied,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is, 
to  the  affections,  the  meaning  is  generally  supposed  to  be, 
that  the  affections  are  under  the  power  of   volition,  or 
move  in  obedience  to  the  will.    Let  the  word  uniformly 
have  this  sense ;  and  then,  if  a  man  afGurms  any  action,  either 
corporeal  or  mental,  to  be  voluntary,  we  shall  know  wh^t  his 
meaning  is.    And  if  we  doubt  the  truth  of  his  affirmation, 
we  shall  readily  see  what  is  the  question  at  issue  between 
him  and  us,  and  can  enter  at  once  on  the  discussion  of  it, 
with  a  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion.    But  what 
good  will  it  do  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  a  particular 
affection  is  voluntary,  while  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
settled, and  altogether  ambiguous?    In  all  sciences,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  the  pheno- 
mena which  are  contemplated,  should  be  carefully  classified, 
and  words  should  be  used  m  a  definite,  fixed,  uniform  sense. 
If  this  were  done,  we  should  be  rid  of  a  great  part  of  the  oh 
scurity,  misapprehension,  and   controversy,  usually  occa- 
sioned by  an  ambiguous,  vague  manner  of  thinking  and 
writing.    The  fact  that  wor£  are  often  used  loosely  and 
variously  in  common  discourse,  and  in  books  written  for 
practical  purposes,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  aim  at 
something  more  definite  and  exact,  especially  in  metaphysi- 
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cal  discourse.  Why  should  those  who  pretend  to  treat  theo- 
retically of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  be  content  \irith  less  clear- 
ness, definiteness  and  uniformity  in  language,  than  are  found 
in  the  physical  sciences?  Those  who  write  on  these  sci- 
ences have  to  contend,  as  really  as  we,  with  an  indefinite, 
loose  way  of  thinking  and  speetking  among  the  conunon 
people.  But  this  does  not  hinder  them  either  from  carejEiilly 
classifying  the  facts  which  occur  in  the  natural  world,  or 
from  applying  words  in  a  well  defined  and  uniform  man- 
ner to  the  different  classes  which  are  thus  formed.  When 
a  new  set  of  facts  is  discovered,  of  a  different  nature  or 
different  relations  from  those  before  known;  they  agree 

Tn  some  particular  term  by  which  it  shall  be  express^ 
Nor  is  it  ever  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  if  they 
take  a  word  from  common  discourse,  and  employ  it  in  a  new 
and  peculiar  sense,  provided  they  do  it  judiciously  and  apdy. 
And  after  they  have  given  proper  notice  of  the  sense  which 
they  affix  to  particuk^  words ;  that  sense  is  always  put  upon 
those  words  by  others.  This  is  notoriously  the  case  in  the 
different  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Why  should  it  not 
be  so  in  mental  science?  There  is  surely  no  science  in 
which  it  is  more  importent  to  avoid  all  looseness  and  inde- 
terminateness  in  our  language,  and  to  speak  with  the  great- 
est clearness  and  definiteness,  and  the  greatest  uniformity  in 
the  sense  of  our  words. 

It  is  also  evidently  necessary,  that  we  should  carry  the 
classifieation  of  the  intellectual  operations  and  powers  fiur- 
ther  than  has  commonly  been  done,  and  more  definitely 
mark  the  different  classes  by  appropriate  words.  The  mind 
perceives  things  in  the  natural  world,  and  is  conscious  of 
Its  own  actions ;  has  ideas  of  the  relations  of  things,  such 
as  cause  and  effect,  ete. ;  and  of  general  abstract  truuis,  such 
as  the  principles  of  mathematicm,  metaphysical,  and  moral 
science.  Now  it  seems  diesirable  that  we  should  have  a 
single  word  for  the  former  class  of  these  mental  acts,  and 
another  for  the  latter ;  and  that  we  should  have  distinct 
words  for  the  different  mental  Acuities  developed  in  these 
diffisrent  classes  of  mentel  acts.  The  word  understanding 
might  be  used  to  denote  the  faculty  to  which  the  former 
class  are  referable,  and  rectsony  the  fiiculty  to  which  the 
latter  are  referable.  Indeed  this,  or  something  like  this,  is 
already,  to  some  extent,  the  prevailing  sense  of  these  words. 
Jt  would  manifestly  ^o  much  towards  clearing  mental  sci- 
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ence  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  generally 
cleaved  to  it,  if  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  be  classed  un- 
der the  word  understandingj  and  those  to  be  classed  undm- 
reasaoj  should  be  exactly  defined  and  settled ;  so  that  we 
could  distinguish  as  well  between  what  is  meant  by  acts  of 
understanding  and  acts  of  reMon^  as  we  now  do  between 
what  is  meant  by  seeing  and  what  by  hearing. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  extend  these  remarks  to 
the  other  operations  of  the  mind.    My  object  is  to  expose 
the  unsoundness  of  the  opinion  sometimes  advanced,  that 
there  are  and  must  be  just  so  many  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  no  more;  and  to  show  that  if  we  would  cultivate  in  our- 
selves and  others  a  just  and  accurate  habit  of  thinking  and 
speaking;  we  must  carefully  notice  the  smaller  as  well  as 
larger  luJferences  among  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
must  make  new  and  more  particular  classifications,  and  em- 
ploy new  and  appropriate  terms  to  express  them,  as  occasion 
requires ;  and  that  we  must  proceed  in  this  way,  till  all  the 
important  relations  among  our  mental  acts,  whether  more 
minute  and  recondite,  or  more  obvious,  are  distinctiy  and 
clearly  marked.    All  tiiis,  which  is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  tiie  operations  of  the  mind  generally,  is 
specially  so  in  regard  to  those  which  are  of  a  moral  nature, 
and  stand  in  direct  relation  to  God  and  his  law.    Here  the 
want  of  a  juM  and  careful  discrimination  will  expose  us  to 
danfierous  mistakes  respecting  our  character,  and  our  eternal 
WdlSure.    It  is  with  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  affections 
which  we  exercise  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  to 
the  general  interests  involved  in  them,  that  I  have  mtered 
on  t&a  consideration  of  the  present  subject. 


Art.  VI.    The  economy  op  Christian  Missions  as 

DEVELOPED  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

By  Rer.  Hobatio  Babdwbu,  formerly  Misaionary  to  India. 

That  the  reli^on  of  the  gospel  will  eventually  triumph 
over  all  fedse  religions,  and  thai  its  promulgation  is  to  be 
^ected  by  the  labours  and  prayers  of  the  church,  are  posi- 
tions which  no  intelligent  Chnstian  will  deny.  Indeed  in 
every  age  of  tiie  Christian  dispensation  the  church  has,  in 
some  sort,  acknowledged  it  her  duty  to'labour  for  this  great 
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object ;  and  though  her  efforts  have  been  comparatively  few 
and  feeble,  yet  something  has  been  done,  as  the  record  of 
every  past  century  will  testify. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  a  new  impulse  has  been  given 
to  this  work  of  Christian  benevolence ;  and  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  success  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the 
church,  which  has  frustrated  the  predictions  of  her  enemies, 
and  greatly  strengthened  the  hopes  of  her  friends.  The 
missionary  enterprise  is  taking  deeper  and  deeper  hold  of 
the  affections  of  the  Christian  community,  and  is  becoming 
intimately  associated  with  their  fondest  hopes  and  most 
joyful  expectations  of  the  reign  of  truth  on  earth.  But 
while  this  is  the  fact,  and  while  we  are  bound  most  devout- 
ly to  render  thanks  to  God,  for  the  degree  of  success  with 
which  he  crowns  our  exertions ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  success  is  far  less  than  that  which  attended  the  labours 
of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age.  Unarmed  and  unpro- 
tected, except  by  divine  power;  possessing  neither  learning 
nor  worldly  influence ;  with  all  the  opposition  of  infidelity,  pa- 
ganism and  sin  combined  a^;ainst  her ;  she  went  onward  with 
the  most  rapid  and  astonishmg  progress.  In  that  a^e,  the  word 
of  Qod  grew  mtgktUy  and  prevailed^  not  only  over  the 
magical  arts  and  sorceries  of  Ephesus ;  but  every  where, 
in  ^1  parts  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  the  labours  of  the  church 
were  crowned  with  immediate  and  most  remarkable  suc- 


It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  contemplate  more  mi- 
nutely this  interesting  feet ; — ^and  then  enquire  into  the  rea- 
sons of  this  early  progress  of  the  gospel. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  must  be  our  chief  guide 
in  ascertaing  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  apostolic  age, 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  full  and  connected  view  of  the 
early  triumphs  of  Christianity.  We  learn  its  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive progress,  rather  by  incidental  occurrences  and  re- 
marks, than  any  minute  detail. 

A  few  days  ailer  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  we  find  an 
assembly  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples.  This 
number,  so  fer  as  appears,  embraced  all  in  Jerusalem,  who 
were  then  willing  to  be  called  by  that  name.  At  this  time, 
they  had  but  very  imperfect  views  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  its  promotion ; 
they  seem,  too,  to  have  been  timid  and  dispirited. 

The  day  of  Pentecost  found  the  apostles  with  their  fel- 
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low  disciples,  assembled  together  for  prayer.  Then  and 
there  was  eminently  displayed  the  divine  efficacy  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  not  so  much  in  tfie  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  that 
rested  upon  the  apostles,  as  in  the  transforming  energies  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  operated  upon  the  great  company  then 
assembled.  Three  thousand  were  added  to  the  Lord  on  that 
memorable  day.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  number  of  men  professing  their  belief  in  Christ, 
was  about  five  thousand ;  and  in  the  next  chapter,  that  "be- 
lievers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  mtUtitudes  both 
of  men  and  women." 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  go^l  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
period  of  about  one  year !  The  disciples  multiplied  greatly, 
and  a  great  company  of  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith. 
This  wonderful  advance  of  the  Christian  cause  excited  the 
fear  and  rage  of  its  enemies.  A  persecution  was  raised  against 
the  church,  and  her  members  were  driven  firom  Jefusalem 
by  the  hand  of  violence,  and  dispersed  throughout  the  re- 
gions of  Jndea  and  Samaria  :  but  wherever  the  disciples 
were  driven,  they  carried  with  them  the  gospel ;  they  "went 
every  where,  pretiching  the  wordJ^ 

Before  the  end  of  thirty  years,  the  gospel  had  spread 
thiou|^  Judea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  numerous  districts 
of  Affla  Minor  ;  it  had  extended  through  Greece,  and  the 
islands  of  the  JEgean  Sea  ;  it  had  reached  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  passed  on  even  to  the  capital  of  Italy.  Mul- 
titudes believed  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Antioch  in 
Pi^dia,  and  Lystra.  There  were  numerous  converts  in  Tyre, 
Cesarea,  Troas,  Athens,  Philippi  and  Damascus. 

We  have  no  specific  account  of  the  number  of  converts 
m  these  places ;  but  from  various  facts  and  incidental  allu- 
sions found  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  we  must  infer,  that 
it  was  great.  No  section  or  district  of  the  Roman  empire, 
but  felt  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  The  advocates  of 
idolatry  began  to  fear  that  Christianity  would  overthrow 
the  es^li;£ed  polytheism  of  the  empire,  and  resorted  tb  the 
most  sanguinary  persecution  to  stop  its  progress.  In  Pon- 
tus  and  Bithynia,  two  large  districts  in  the  northern  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  we  are  informed  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  that 
the  temples  of  idolatry  were  almost  forsaken,  through  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  This  was  the  avowed  reason  of 
the  severe  persecutions  enjoined  by  the  Roman  Emperour. 
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A  few  years  afler  the  apostles,  Justin  BSartyr  testifies  to 
the  extent  of  Christianity  in  these  words :  "There  is  not  a 
nation,  either  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of  any  other  name, 
among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  up 
to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  by  the  name  of 
the  crucified  Jesus."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of 
TertulUan.  He  represents  the  Christian  doctrine  as  filling 
the  cities,  the  islands,  the  towns,  the  boroughs,  the  camp, 
the  senate  and  the  forum.  There  is  indeed  abundant  evi- 
dence that  long  before  the  days  of  Constantine,  Christianity 
•had  more  extensive  and  permanent  influence  over  the  em- 
pire than  any  other  reli^on ;  so  that  a  regard  to  popular 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  would 
have  led  that  Emperour  to  substitute  the  cross  for  the  Roman 
eagle. 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  the  conversion  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in  almost  every  age  of  the  Christian  church. 
Nor  have  these  efforts  proved  in  vain.  But  within  the  last  half 
century  the  exertions  of  the  church  have  been  directed  more 
e6i)ecially  to  this  work.  The  success  attendant  on  this  ex- 
ertion has  not,  however,  equalled  that  which  crowned  the 
labours  of  the  early  Christians.  Of  Jews,  probably  a  peat- 
er  number  were  converted  in  one  year  aAer  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord,  than  have  been  converted  since ;  and  though 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  heathen,  yet  it  is  confessedly  a 
fisict,  that  missionary  labours  among  them  in  the  first  age, 
were  inconqMurably  more  successfiil,  than  in  the  most  &- 
voured  pericMl  since. 

If  sunilar  success  should  attend  the  exertions  of  the 
church  at  the  present  day,  with  her  multiplied  means  and 
fiicilities  for  disseminating  the  gospel,  how  soon  might  it  be 
preached  to  every  creature?  If  the  little  band  in  Jerusa- 
lem, in  less  than  thirty  years,  were  able  to  erect  and  sustain 
the43tandard  of  the  cross,  in  almost  every  city  and  village  of 
the  Roman  empire,  what  might  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
church  at  the  present  day  ? 

It  may  be  said  here,  that  the  apostles  and  their  fellow 
labourers  had  peculiar  advantages,  which  God  in  his  mere 
sovereignty  has  denied  us.  This  objection  will  be  obvi- 
ated, by  considering  more  fiiUy  the  reasons  of  the  mighty 
progie^  of  the  gospel  in  the  apostolic  age. 

In  investigating  a  subject  of  this  sort,  great  reverence 
and  caution  are  necessary ;  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  all 
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I  for  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ  derive  their  effi- 
cacjr  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  But  with  the 
Btbie  for  our  guide,  containing  as  it  does  a  definite  deline- 
atbn  of  the  economy  of  divine  grace ;  exhibiting  die  prin- 
ciples of  cause  and  eflS^ct,  instituted  by  Ood  himsebT  in  ap- 
phcation  to  this  kin^om, — ^principles  upon  which  he  re* 
quires  us  to  act,  in  me  Ungdom  of  his  grace,  as  well  as 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  it  is  not  arr<^ance  or  impiety,  to 
examine  a  question  of  this  character. 

Were  the  efforts  of  the  early  Christians  to  extend  the 
gospel  more  successful,  because  Judaism  and  Paganism 
were  less  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  than  they  are 
now  7  In  r^ard  to  the  Jews,  it  must  be  allowed  that  their 
opposition  to  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  their  treatment  of 
CSurist  and  his  disciples,  was,  if  possible,  more  deadly  than 
it  is  now.  P^iganism  is,  and  ever  has  been,  essentially  the 
same,  in  all  peits  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  state.  The 
magistrate  was  the  priest.  The  highest  officers  of  the  civO 
gnovemment,  bore  the  most  distin^ished  part  in  the  public 
rites  of  religion.  When  Christianity  was  first  promul- 
gated, Paganism  was  the  mistress  of  the  world.  She  held 
under  her  controul  science,  elegance  and  refinement.  It  was 
the  enlightened  age  of  Augustus,  when  the  empire  was  filled 
with  plulooophers,  orators,  poets  and  historians.  It  was  an 
age  greatly  removed  firom  that  credulity  which  distinguishes 
ignorant  nations.  Indeed  no  period  since  the  world  began, 
presented  greater  obstacles  to  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  the  gospel,  than  the  apostolic  age.  The  unparalleled  pro- 
gress m  Christianity  by  the  labours  of  the  apostles,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  peculiar  preparation  of  the  world  to  re- 
ceive it 

As  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Judaism  or 
Paganism  in  that  age,  which  gave  the  apostles  and  their 
Mow  labourers  an  advantage  over  us ;  so  neither  had  they 
any  knowledge,  acquirements,  or  influence,  to  recommend 
them  to  the  heathen,  or  fit  them  for  their  work,  which  are 
not  common  to  us.  They  were  not  philosophers,  or  men  of 
worldly  rank ;  but  for  tfie  most  part  unlearned  and  un- 
known. The  schools  of  philosophy  despised  them,  and 
the  ignorant  multitude  found  nothing  in  their  doctrine  or 
lives,  congenial  to  their  depraved  hearts.  There  is  not  a 
pagan  nation  on  earth,  at  the  present  day,  that  does  not 
Vol.  I.  12 
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look  upon  Christians  with  vastly  more  respect,  than  was 
cherished  towards  the  Apostles. 

Bat  it  may  be  said,  that  the  secret  of  their  great  success 
lay  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  gift  of  miracles  be- 
stowed upon  them.  In  these  gifts,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, lay  all  the  advantage  they  had  over  the  church  at 
the  present  day.  In  every  other  respect,  the  advantage  is 
altogether  in  our  &vour,  as  might  easily  be  shown.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  object  for  wMch  these  miraculous  gifts 
were  imparted  to  the  primitive  church.  They  were  ob- 
viously given  for  the  two  fold  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
ftiith  of  the  church,  and  as  divine  attestations  of  the  truth 
of  the  new  doctrines  promulgated.  These  gifts,  important 
as  they  were  in  that  early  age  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
fl^pel,  never  were  designed,  of  themselves,  to  convert  men's 
hearts  to  God ;  and  they  never  had  this  effect.  The  minis- 
try of  our  blessed  Lord,  though  it  presented  one  continued 
series  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles,  was  far  less  success- 
ful in  the  actual  conversion  of  souls,  than  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  who  wrought  no  miracle.  There  is  not  a 
passage  in  the  Scriptures,  which  attributes  the  success  of 
die  apostles  and  their  fellow  labourers  in  making  converts 
to  Christ,  to  the  miracles  they  wrought.  Their  success  ia 
uniformly  ascribed  to  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  applying  to  the  hearts  of  men  the  simple  truths  of  the 
gospel,  which  they  announced.  Thus  when  on  the  day  of 
rentecost,  tongues  of  fire  rested  visibly  upon  the  apostles, 
and  they  began  to  speak  in  languages  before  unknown  to 
them,  the  multitude  were  inde^  amazed  and  marvelled ; 
some  enquired,  "  What  meaneth  this  ?  Others  mockinjg  said, 
these  men  are  fiiU  of  new  wine."  But  when  Peter,  in  con- 
nected discourse,  preached  to  them  the  simple  truths  of  the 
gospel,  they  cec^ed  to  wonder  and  to  mock,  and  began  to 
enquire,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?^ 

Was  there  a  single  gift  or  grace,  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  primitive  church  in  the  conversion  of  men  to 
God,  and  on  which  it  depended,  which  may  not,  and  ought 
not,  to  be  possessed  by  the  church  at  the  present  day ;  wad 
for  the  immediate  possession  and  exercise  of  which,  the 
church  are  not  responsible  to  God  ? 

The  question  then  returns  with  increased  interest  and 
urgency,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  immediate  and  pow- 
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erfbl  pre^rress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  apostolic  age  ?  All  that 
I  can,  or  wii^  to  say  in  reply,  is  to  refer  my  readers  to  the 
simple  &cts  in  the  case,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
And  when  these  fiicts  are  as  fiilly  predicable  of  the  church 
now,as  they  were  of  the  church  in  the  first  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian di^nsation,  I  know  of  no  reason,  why  her  efforts  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  should  not  be  attended  with 
apostoUc  power  and  success. 

The  first  Christians  were  eminently  detached  from  the 
world  in  their  affections.  There  was  hamiony  between  their 
profession  and  practice.  They  did  not  profess  themselves 
straneers  and  pSgrims  on  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  place 
tfieir  hearts  upon  its  &ding  treasures.  They  did  not  avow 
a  non-confi>rmity  to  the  world,  and  then  throw  themselyes 
under  the  influence  of  its  maxims,  and  live  according  to  its 
principles.  This  detachment  of  affection  from  the  worlds 
opeued  their  minds  to  a  full  impression  of  their  religious 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  invisible  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  were  clothed  with  solemn  redity ;  and 
wfaue  they  acted  by  faith,  it  was  with  the  certainty  of  sight. 
The  service  and  kin^om  of  Christ  were  realities^  and  the 
world  a  dream.  It  is  the  love  of  the  world  in  some  of  its 
numerous  forms,  that  robs  the  church  of  her  beauty  and 
takes  away  her  spirituality  and  energy.  In  no  a^  has  she 
exhibited  so  much  spirituality,  as  in  the  apostolic ;  and  in 
no  age  have  her  exertions  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  been 
80  abimdant  and  so  successful. 

The  church  in  the  first  age,  were  much  given  to 
frayer.  So  essential  did  they  consider  this  service  to  the 
Chnstian  character,  and  so  abundant  were  they  in  this 
dutv,  that  ^  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  was  generally 
nndeislood  as  synonymous  with  Christian  discipleship. 
The  early  Christians  not  only  acknowledged  in  words,  but 
feU  their  dependence  on  the  mce  and  Spirit  of  God,  not 
only  for  their  own  salvation,  but  in  a  special  manner  for 
suooess  in  their  missionary  labours.  And  their  prayers 
were  marked  with  humble  confidence  and  boldness,  mien 
they  addiened  the  throne  of  divine  grace  as  suppliants,  it 
was  not  in  a  doubting,  hesitating  frame  of  spirit.  They  bore 
in  mind  the  gracious  promises  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Oh  !  thstt  we  could  now  see  the  church  leaning  upon  the 
promises  of  Christ,  as  did  the  first  disciples !  TThere  \b  no 
presumption  in  so  doing;  on  the  contrary,  this  is  the  offspring 
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of  Christian  humility.  Never  did  Zion  greatly  proiper 
in  any  age  of  the  world,  and  she  never  will,  till  her 
sons  and  her  diui^hters,  feeling  their  dependence  on 
Christ,  honour  his  fiathfulness  ana  his  promises,  by  gcnng 
with  confidrace  to  his  throne.  Ah !  these  formal,  hes^tless 
prayers  for  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom !  Little  or 
nothing  is  expected  by  the  suppliant,  and  little  or  nothing 
is  received.  Not  so,  in  apostolic  dajrs.  Christians  then  tooS 
hold  of  the  promises  of  God,  and  were  not  disappointed. 

But  it  should  not  be  foigotten,  that  while  the  primitive 
Christians  prayed  with  confidence,  "thy  kingdom  come," 
they  put  their  hands  to  the  work  which  Christ  had  ^yen 
them  to  do.  Here  is  the  great  secret  of  their  success.  They 
prayed  and  laboured,  as  they  were  commanded  to  do.  At  np 
period,  since  the  age  of  the  apostles  has  the  church  wholly 
n^lected  to  pray  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  she  has  employed  but  few  and  feeble  efforts  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Such  are  not  the  prayeis 
that  will  prevail  before  the  throne.  The  world  will  never 
be  converted,  in  answer  to  such  intercession.  Prayer  for 
Zion,  disconnected  with  other  appropriate  and  appointed 
means  for  her  enlargement,  never  will  avail. 

The  church  in  me  apostolic  age,  considered  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  to  Christ  a  work  of  common  irUerestj  and 
of  immediate  and  paramount  importance.  The  command 
of  their  ascended  Lord,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  was  binding  upon  the 
whole  church,  and  they  so  understood  it.  They  made  it  a 
common  cause ;  clergy  and  laity,  male  and  female,  youn^ 
and  old,  all  lived  and  acted  for  die  universal  promulgation 
of  the  ffospeL  The  apostles  in  the  early  part  of  their  mi* 
nistry,  had  no  need  of  spending  half  their  time  and  strength 
to  awaken  their  brethren  to  this  work,  and  to  lead  them  to 
such  appropriations  of  their  time  and  property  as  were 
necessary.  One  spirit  pervaded  and  actuated  the  whole 
church ; — ^it  was  the  spirit  of  entire  devotedness  to  the  work. 
There  was  not  then  one  standard  of  duty  for  the  ministry, 
and  another  for  private  Christians.  Then,  I  apprehend, 
there  was  not  much  said  of  the  missionary  spirit,  as  a  special 
ffift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  &voured  few,  while  the  majorky 
felt  themselves  under  no  obligations  to  act  by  the  same  rule. 
Then,  a  professiiui  of  the  gospel  was  an  enlistment  to  sufir 
and  do  the  whole  will  of  Christ ;  it  was  a  devotion  of  trea- 
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sure,  and  iDfluence,  and  talents,  and  life  to  the  great  and 
nobJe  object  of  converting  the  world.  There  was  no  keep- 
ing back  a  part,  without  manifest  inconsistency,  not  to  say 
pegury.  There  was  no  hoarding  up  treasure  in  the  church, 
wbeii  It  was  needed  for  the  common  cause ;  ^<  they  sold  their 
possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every 
man  had  need."  They  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  that 
the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  of  such  as  should  be 
saved. 

The  last  feet  that  I  shall  mention,  as  a  reason  why  the 
gospel  advanced  so  rapidly  and   extensively  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  is,  that  the  church  then,  so  to  speak,  acted  on  the 
ofEsimive.    For  a  considerable  time,  even  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  disciples  were  slow  to  believe  that  they  were 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.    Christ  had  left  them  the 
command  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem,  tiU  they  should  be  endued 
wiih  power  from  on  high  ;  which  plainfy  implied  that  they 
were  to  tarry  there  no  longer.    But  it  seems  they  were  not 
ponctaal  in  their  obedience ;  they  tarried  there  a  long  time 
after  they  were  qualified  to  go  forth.    It  is  not  improbable 
they  had  formed  the  plan  of  entrenching  themselves,  at  least 
for  a  time,  in  the  beloved  city  where  they  had  witnessed 
such  powerful  manifestations  of  divine  grace.    But  if  they 
had  formed  this  plan,  the  Lord  soon  taught  them  their  errour. 
Hesufiered  apersecution  to  arise, and  drive  muldtudesof  them 
out  of  the  city ;  and  they  that  were  dispersed,  went  every 
where  j^reaching  the  word.     Thus  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Chnstian  church  should  be  chastised  in  her  infancy,  that 
she  mi^t  learn  obedience  to  the  last  command  of  her  Lord. 
Frmi  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  appears,  that  after  the 
disciples  had  laid  aside  their  Jewish  prejudices,  and  were 
folly  instructed  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  work, 
they  luiifonnly  acted  on  the  principle  of  extending  the  gos- 
pel through  Uie  world.    Wherever  the  Lord  blessed  their 
labours,  they  gathered  churches,  and  ordained  elders  from 
amonff   the  converts;  thus  setting  things  in  order,   they 
passed  onwards  to  other  cities  and  villa^.    No  place  ac- 
oe869i>le  to  Aem  was  too  remote  to  be  visited ;  no  obstacles 
loo  great  to  be  encountered.    They  waited  not  to  be  invited, 
but  ccmsideied  themselves  entrusted  with  a  message  to  every 
dweller  on  eaith,  and  hastened  forward  to  announce  it. 
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So  long  as  the  church  persevered  in  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion, she  prospered;  while  she  watered  others,  streams  of 
salvation  descended  upon  her  own  heritage. 

I  have  now  presented  four  distinct  considerations  or  fiicts 
in  reference  to  the  apostolic  church,  which  I  consider  among 
the  chief  and  most  important  reasons  of  their  great  success. 
Acting  on  these  principles,  they  gave  a  practical  illustra- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  There  was  a  beautiful 
harmony  between  their  doctrines  and  Uves.  Through  this 
consistency  of  profession  and  practice,  the  Holy  Ghost  could 
consistently  be  shed  forth  upon  them,  to  give  efficacy  and 
success  to  their  labours. 

Oh !  that  the  church  had  never  wandered  from  the  path 
of  primitive  purity  and  fiuthfukiess ;  that  she  had  never  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  polluted  by  the  principles,  and  enslaved  by 
the  maxims  of  the  world ;  that  she  had  never  turned  off  her 
eye  and  her  heart  from  the  im/mediate  conversion  of  the 
world  to  Christ!  Infidelity  and  paganism  might  long  ere 
this  have  been  banished  from  the  earth! 

But  it  is  fruitless  to  indulge  in  such  resfrets.  Let  us 
rather  consider  the  practical  influence  which  this  subject 
should  have  upon  the  church  at  the  present  day. 

The  church  has  cause  for  deep  humiliation  before  God, 
that  she  has  not  more  faithfidly  copied  the  example  of  Christ 
and  his  first  discifdes.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  this  day 
to  find  individuals,  professing  themselves  the  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  who  seem  not  to  feel  themselves  under  any 
special  obligation  to  imitate  him,  or  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  inspired  apostles.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  in  this  re- 
mote age  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  mere  is  no  need  of 
such  dev6tedness  to  Christ,  such  weanedness  from  the  world, 
such  labours,  self-denial,  sacrifices,  and  fervent  prayers,  as  ap- 
peared in  the  apostles  and  their  fellow  labourers  in  the  church. 
But  no  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  Christians  in  this 
age  and  country  should  not  he  as  much  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  as  were  the  first  disciples.  There  is  but 
one  standard  of  discipleship,  and  that  is  foimd  in  the  gos-' 
pel.  Who  will  say,  that  the  first  disciples  went  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  gospel,  in  their  devotedness  to  Christ, 
in  their  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  their  labours  and 
sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  his  kingdom  ?  And  who  will 
say  that  the  obligations  of  Christians,  in  this  day,  to  come 
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upifiilly  to  the  standard  of  the  gospel,  are  less  than  they 
were  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ? 

Has  not  the  church  also  occasion  for  deep  humiliation 
belbie  God  for  nai  having  freached  the  gospel  long  ago  to 
every  creature  ?  We  are  indeed  doing  something  in  this 
work,  nnore  perhaps  than  our  &thers  did.  But  when  we 
ccMnpere  the  whole  amount  of  our  exertions  with  the  vast 
importance  of  the  work,  and  the  example  of  labour  and  sa- 
crifice s^  us  by  the  apostles,  how  little  have  we  done  ?  How 
litde  have  we  attempted  to  do?  What  sacrifice  have  we 
made?  To  what  selfdenial  have  we  subjected  ourselves, 
that  the  heathea  might  be  instructed  and  saved? 

When  we  look  at  the  sacrifice  made  by  Jesus  Christ, 
who  being  rich  in  the  glories  of  the  eternal  Godhead,  for 
our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty, 
might  be  made  hch; — ^when  we  look  at  the  example  of 
his  early  disciples  in  literally  forsaking  all  things  and 
suflferin^  all  thin^  that  they  inigfat  obey  his  will,  not  count- 
ing their  own  lives  dear  to  them,  that  they  might  make 
kmiwn  his  gospd  to  the  destitute ;  can  we  forbear  to  blush 
and  be  ashamed  before  God,  that  we  have  done  so  little  in 
the  same  cause  ?  While  we  have  been  living  comparative- 
ly at  oar  ease,  and  congratulating  ourselves  m  the  midst  of 
001  profusion  of  temporal  and  spiritual  enjoyments,  the 
greatest  portion  of  our  fellow  men  have  been  without  the 
means  of  salvation ;  eveu  the  name  of  a  Saviour  has  never 
reached  their  ears ! 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises  here,  what  there  is  in  our 
feelings  or  mode  of  operaiion  in  disseminating  the  gospel, 
which  renders  our  efforts  less  successful,  than  the  em>rts  of 
primitive  Christians. 

Tliere  is  one  &ct  pertaining  to  the  first  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  which  is  very  unlike  any  thing  that  has  ob- 
tained since.  The  church  in  that  age,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, took  a  common  interest  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gos- 
pel *,  as  a  body,  they  cast  their  all  into  a  common  fand  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  great  cause.  It  was  indeed  a  volun- 
tary contribution,  but  it  was  entire.  No  one  called  any 
thing  his  own ;  the  whole  was  devoted  to  Christ.  This 
was  as  it  should  be,  bMh  for  (he  honour  of  reUgion,  and 
its  extensive  promu^ation.  But  in  no  succeeding  age 
has  this  practice  obtained,  unless  it  be  at  our  missionary 
stations. 
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I  would  not  be  understood  to  advocate  the  literal  apjrti- 
cation  of  the  common-stock  system,  as  it  respects  the  pfo- 
perty  of.  the  church  at  the  pres^it  day.  The  circumstances 
of  the  church  in  this  age,  are  such  as  would  render  it  obvi- 
ously inexpedient.  All  I  would  plead  for,  is  the  principle  on 
which  ^y  acted ;  which  is  entire  consecnMtion  to  Christ. 

At  the  present  day,  our  churches  think  it  expedient  and 
«ven  necessary,  that  their  missionaries  should  act  on  this 
principle,  and  devote  all  they  have  and  are  to  the  cause 
of  CSirist.  K  the  candidate  for  missionary  labour  is  not 
willing  to  give  up  every  thing,  and  go  forth  with  his  life  in 
his  hand  ;  if  he  shrink  from  any  sacrifice  either  present  or 
in  anticipation,  we  say,  '<  he  has  not  the  missionary  spirit," 
'=— he  is  not  a  proper  person  to  be  sent.  These  things  the 
churches  expect,  and  even  require  of  their  missionaries. 
But  do  they  themselves  act  on  tfie  same  princi[de? 

We  have  seen  that  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age  ex- 
pected to  make  many  and  great  sacrifices  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  From  the  moment  they  declared  for  Christ, 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  world,  put  on  the  Chris- 
tian armour,  and  girded  themselves  to  the  work.  Is  it  so 
at  the  present  day?  Is  it  the  fact,  that  the  members  of  our 
churches  generally  consider  their  profession  as  binding  them 
to  do  oU  in  their  power  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  king- 
dom through  the  world  ?  The  question  with  us  is  not,  wfa^ 
is  it  in  our  power  to  do  for  die  salvation  of  the  worid, 
but  what  can  we  conveniently  do.  We  profess  a  willing- 
ness to  pray  and  contribute  for  this  object,  as  fitr  as  we  can 
with  convenience  to  ourselves  and  our  fainilies.  But  we  do 
not  live  for  it  It  is  not  the  leading  purpose  of  our  hearts. 
Oh !  how  unlike  the  standard  of  apostolic  piety !  How  un- 
like the  spirit  of  our  divine  Master  ! 

Must  the  Son  of  God  submit  to  a  life  of  unparalleled 
sacrifice  and  self-denial,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  man's  sal- 
vation ?  Must  his  apostles  and  their  fellow  disciples  part  with 
their  ease  and  their  comfort,  their  honour  and  their  goods, 
their  Mends  and  the  endearments  of  home,  and  expose 
their  lives  to  toil  and  peril  and  death,  that  they  might  obey 
the  command  of  their  Saviour ;  and  can  we,  under  the  same 
obligations,  and  with  the  same  work  before  us,  do  our  duty, 
without  inconvenience  or  selfdenial  ?  The  time  will  come, 
we  doubt  not,  when  the  candidate  for  church  membership, 
as  he  takes  the  vows  of  God  upon  him,  will  renounce  the 
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UTorld  as  his  portion.  He  will  not  only  me  up  his  soul 
to  Christ,  and  his  body  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  but  he 
will  give  to  God  his  time,  his  talents,  his  fiiends,  his  influ- 
ence, his  property,  his  entire  all.  These  he  will  hold  and 
employ  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 
Entire  consecration  to  God  will  be  in  his  heart,  and  he  will 
seal  it  upon  the  altar,  before  angels  and  men.  Does  any 
church  member  shrink  from  this  ?  It  is  the  very  standard 
of  the  gospel. 

This  uniform  and  entire  consecration  to  God  is  neces- 
sary to  give  efficacy  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the 
spread  of  the  GodpeL  Why  are  the  labours  of  the  few 
missionaries  we  have  sent  forth  among  the  heathen  attend- 
ed with,  comparatively,  so  little  success?  Must  it  be  at- 
tributed to  want  of  piety  in  our  missionaries  1  shall  it  be 
referred  to  the  mysteries  of  divine  sovereignty  ?  or  shall  the 
church  take  the  blame  upon  herself  7  She  cannot  consistent- 
ly censure  her  missionaries,  imperfect  as  they  are,  much  less 
impeach  the  sovereignty  of  God,  till  she  comes  up  to  the 
conditions  on  which  the  promised  influences  of  his  Spirit 
are  suspended.  Let  the  church  lay  all  her  influence,  her 
wealth,  and  her  talents  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  then  may 
she  go  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  plead  the 
the  promises  of  God  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Su(^ 
are  the  prayers  that  enter  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sab- 
baoth,  and  that  move  the  heart  and  hand  of  everlasting 
love. 

The  prayers  and  influence  of  a  churdi  immersed  in  the 
world,  acting  upon  its  principles  and  governed  by  its  max- 
ims, will  draw  from  Heaven  but  few  and  scanty  blessings 
upon  her  missionaries  abroad.  It  is  inconsistent  with  that 
whole  economy  of  means  that  God  has  instituted  for  the 
promotion  of  the  gospel,  to  expect  any  very  signal  outpour- 
ing of  his  Spirit  upon  the  heathen,  however  numerous,  able 
and  faithful  our  missionaries  may  be,  till  the  church  throw 
off  her  conformity  to  the  world,  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  smrit  of  seLf-consecration  to  the  work,  plead  the  promises 
of  divine  grace.  Let  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  take 
full  possession  of  our  churches, — let  them  be  deeply  imbu- 
ed with  the  same  spirit,  which  they  expect  and  require  ihm 
missionaries  to  possess,  and  their  prayers  for  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  give  It  an  en- 
unpaxalleled  in  modem  days.     There  would  be  no 
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need  of  the  gift  of  miracles.  A  mightier  agency  than  Ifaat 
of  miracles  would  break  the  chain  of  every  pagan  caste, 
and  plow  up  the  foundation  of  every  heathen  temple. 

There  is  much  important  truth  intheisnigma — ^<^  Reli- 
gion is  a  commodity,  the  more  of  which  we  export j  the  more 
we  have  remaining ^  There  is  no  mystery  in  this,  if  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  Christian  philosophy.  The  very  nature 
of  the  missionary  enterprise,  if  properly  considered,  would 
l^ul  us  to  anticipate  this  result.  Who  does  not  know  that 
that  spirit  which  excited  the  church  to  this  noble  work,  and 
which  increases  her  zeal  in  carrying  it  onward,  is  awake 
and  active  in  all  domestic  operations?  This  too  is  what 
we  are  to  expect,  if  we  look  to,  and  confide  in,  the  promises 
of  God.  <<  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth." — 
*^  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat ;  and  he  that  watereth, 
shall  be  watered  also  himself."  <<  He  that  soweth  sparinc'ly, 
^all  reap  also  sparindy ;  and  he  that  soweth  bountifully, 
shall  reap  also  bountimlly."  We  should  be  chargeable  witii 
ingratitude  to  God,  not  to  acknowledge  his  faimfiilness  to 
his  promises,  in  this  thin^.  When,  I  ask,  has  there  been  a 
greater  number  of  extensive  and  powerful  revivals  of  rdi- 

K'on  in  our  country,  than  since  we  began  to  pray  and  la- 
»ur  for  the  ignorant  heathen  ?  When  has  there  been  so 
much  liberality  and  effort  to  extend  the  Bible  to  the  desti- 
tute in  our  country,  and  to  send  missionaries  and  other  ap- 
propriate means  of  instruction  to  the  borders  of  our  own 
land,  as  since  the  foreign  missionary  spirit  has  been  kindled 
in  our  churches  ?  It  is  that  enlarged  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence  that  seeks  the  universal  promulgation  of  the 
gospel,  which  promotes  and  sustains  all  our  domestic  charities. 
It  has  been  said  that  our  country  is  looked  upon  by  the 
world,  as  an  example  of  the  tendency  of  a  free,  elective  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  the  progress  of  free  institutions  through 
the  world,  will  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  experiment 
our  country  is  now  making.  And  as  the  success  of  this  expe- 
riment depends  on  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our 
growing  population,  it  is  thought  to  be  of  immense  import- 
ance for  the  world,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  that  all  our 
resources,  of  a  religious  character,  should,  at  least  for  the 
present,  be  retained  and  employed  within  our  own  borders, 
— ^that  we  should  first  save  ourselves ;  and  that  in  this  way 
we  shall  do  the  world  the  greatest  good  in  our  power. 
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It  is  readily  conceded  that  consequences  of  vast  import* 
ance  to  the  world,  are  suspended  upon  the  experiment 
which  our  country  is  now  nialang;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
to  be  successfid,  we  must  rely,  under  God,  mainly  on  the 
progress  of  morality  and  religion  in  our  community.  Every 
thing,  then,  that  tends  to  enfeeble  or  diminish  our  m<»al 
strength,  has  a  portentous  aspect ;  and  every  thii^  that  in* 
cTBBses  it,  brightens  our  hope  and  prospect  of  success. 
Now  the  foreim  missionary  enterprise  is  just  such  an  06- 
jeet  as  is  suited  to  impart  tone  and  vi^ur  and  strength  to 
that  morality,  which  is  necessary  to  give  complete  success 
to  our  free  institutions.  The  reflex  moral  influence  which 
this  work  exerts  upon  our  churches,  and  which  is  thrown 
back  ftom  our  foreign  missionary  stations  through  our  com- 
munity,  is  great  and  eminently  salutary.  The  tone  of  mo» 
rality  and  piety  is  not  only  elevated,  but  difiused  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  tfie  land.  This  Christian  com- 
munity needs  just  such  an  object  as  the  foreign  missionary 
work,  as  a  means  of  self-preservation.  If  our  country  is  ever 
saved  from  the  pollutions  of  infidelity  and  the  withering  blasts 
of  popery,  it  is  to  be  done  by  that  spirit  of  enlarged  tenevo- 
knee  "  (hat  seeketh  not  her  own," — ^that  spirit  which  aims  at 
nothing  less,  than  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to 
Christ. 


Art.  Vn.    Christian  Sanctification. 

By  Eev.  OAK>nnB  Snnro,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Cbnrch,  New-Toik. 

Sin  is  the  source  of  all  the  mischiefs  which  have,  with 
such  unpitying  severity,  scourged  the  fiimily  of  man.  It 
has  converted  a  world,  originally  pronounced  '^  very  good," 
into  a  world  of  desolation,  and  the  dwelling  of  wretchedness 
and  woe.  It  is  the  bitterest  evil,  the  heaviest  curse  ever 
visited  on  this  frdr  creation.  The  mere  philanthropist  can- 
not resist  the  conviction,  that  to  strike  at  the  root  of  human 
missies,  and  diffuse  sufficiency  and  comfort  throughout  the 
mass  of  human  society,  no  small  measure  of  his  benevolence 
and  ingenuity  must  be  directed  to  the  mitigation,  or  removal 
of  evils  which  have  their  origin  in  the  moral  comq>tion  of 
mankind,  and  to  efforts  which  mainly  go  to  the  moral  and 
i«Ugious  training  of  the  community,    And  what  Christian 
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does  not  fed,  that  of  all  the  blessings  God  can  impart,  de- 
liverance firom  sin,  and  a  progressive  assimilation  to  his  own 
divine  nature,  is  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  best  good  7 

I  find  in  the  Bible  a  multitude  of  passa^  like  the  fol- 
lowing, showing  the  importance  of  being  dehvered  firom  sin, 
and  being  made  holy :  <<Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall 
the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings ; 
and  ye  shall  go  forth,  and  grow  up  like  the  calves  of  the 
stall"  ^'  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save 
his  people  firom  their  sins."  <<  Unto  you  first,  God  having 
raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turn- 
ing away  every  one  of  you  firom  his  iniquities."  '^  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth."  In  view  of 
such  passages  as  these,  we  are  induced  to  offer  to  our  readers 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Sanctification. 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  use  the  word  sanctified^ 
to  denote  that  which  is  separated^  or  set  apart  and  offered 
to  Ood.  Since  the  ritual  economy  has  paissed  away,  by  & 
very  easy  and  natural  accommodation,  the  acknowledged 
import  of  this  word  is,  to  make  holy,  or  to  produce  moral 
rectitude.  Every  act  of  God  by  which  he  makes  his  people 
holy,  is  then  an  act  of  sanctification.  When  the  love  of  Grod 
is  first  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  men  are  as  truly  made  holy, 
as  at  any  subsequent  period ;  though  the  Scriptures  speak 
'  of  this  particular  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  regeneration^ 
rather  than  sanctification.  Since  in  regeneration  holiness 
is  communicated  which  never  was  posseted  before,  and  is 
something  altogether  new  in  the  soul,  and  the  pled^  of  holi- 
ness to  l^  hereafter  communicated,  and  communicated  for- 
ever ;  it  is  called  by  the  distinctive  names  of  a  new  birth  and 
new  erecUion.  The  holiness  subsequently  produced  is  as 
really  the  work  of  God,  and  as  really  holiness,  and  differs  not 
either  in  its  cause  or  nature  from  the  holiness  imparted  in 
regeneration  ;  but  since  this  subsequent  influence  produces 
nothing  new,  it  is  called  the  work  of  sanctification,  and  is 
simply  making  men  already  regenerated  more  holy.  Sancti- 
fication, therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  and  au^entation 
of  gracious  affections.  It  is  happily  defined  by  the  West- 
minster divines  to  be,  "  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby 
we  are  renewed  in  the  whole  man,  after  the  image  of  God, 
and  are  enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and  live 
unto  righteousness."  Regeneration  is  the  spiritual  birth,  or 
infancy  of  the  soul ;  sanctification  is  its  pn^fressive  growth 
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and  matuhty.  Regeneration  may  be  compared  to  the  implaa- 
tation  of  the  seed,  or  the  insertion  of  the  scion ;  sanctifica- 
tion  may  be  viewed  as  analogous  to  the  enlargement  and 
growth  of  the  branch,  the  bough,  the  tree,  till  it  bears  fruit, 
''some  twenty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold." 

"When  we  advert  to  the  character  of  good  men  as  deline- 
ated in  the  Scriptures,  we  see  that  their  holiness  and  spiritu- 
ality, though  not  uniformly,  were  really  progressive.  No 
man  doubts  that  Abraham  had  attained  to  liigher  degrees  of 
holiness,  when  he  ascended  Mount  Moriah  to  offer  up  his 
son,  than  when  God  first  called  him  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  ;  or  that  Moses  had  attained  to  higher  degrees  of  holi- 
ness, when  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah  he  surveyed  the  pro- 
mised land,  than  when  God  at  fim  appeared  to  him  in  the 
burning  bush  at  Horeb ;  or  that  the  great  apostle  had  made 
higher  attainments  in  holiness,  when  just  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
tyrdom he  exclaimed, ''  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and. 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,"  than  when  he  first  fell 
at  Jesus^  feet  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  Who  can  doubt 
that  Edwards  possessed  greater  measures  of  piety  when 
writing  his  work  on  the  Religious  Affections,  and  when 
stru^linjgf  through  his  conflicts  at  Northampton,  and  his 
seJf-aenying  labours  at  Stockbridj^e,  than  when  he  roamed, 
in  pensive  son^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ?  Who  can 
doubt  that  Brtunard  possessed  a  vigour  and  maturity  of  ho- 
liness when  he  was  preaching  the  gospel  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  and  when,  during  his  last  sickness,  he  penned 
diat  memorable  letter  to  his  brother,  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess when  he  denounced  his  teachers  at  Yale  College?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  piety  of  Payson  while  a  student  at  Har- 
vard, or  an  instructor  of  the  academy  at  Pordand,  bore  no 
comparison  with  that  enviable  state  of  mind  which  he  en- 
joyed for  several  weeks  before  his  death,^d  of  which  he  says, 
^  The  celestial  city  is  frill  in  my  view.  Its  dories  beam  upon 
me,  its  breezes  fim  me,  its  odours  are  wafted  to  me,  its  soundb 
stari^  upon  my  ears,  its  spirit  is  breathed  into  my  heart." 

There  is  a  constancy  of  holy  affection  in  advanced  piety, 
which  is  not  discoverable  in  piety  of  feebler  growth.  The 
main  difference  between  one  good  man  and  another  is, 
that  one  exercises  gracious  affections  more  constantly  than 
another.  If  the  gracious  exercises  of  the  renewed  heart 
were  not  so  frequently  suspended,  its  sanctification  would 
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ba  moBt  discernible  and  rapid.    Just  in  proportion  to  the 
constancy  of  grace,  is  the  progress  of  grace  in  the  souL 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  where  holiness  beoomes 
constant,  it  always  becomes  more  complete.  There  are 
many  Christian  gmces ;  and  in  the  progress  of  sanctification, 
the  believer  more  and  more  constantly  exercises  them  all. 
You  may  discover  in  advanced  pietv  a  sensible  increase  of 
love  to  God  and  man ;  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  moral 
duties,  as  well  as  religious  observances^,  a  crowing  watch^ 
fulness  and  caution  in  matters  of  great  and  less  importance^ 
— all  combined  and  blended  in  the  exhibition  of  a  character 
more  and  more  Uke  that  of  Jesus  Christ  There  may  be 
less  that  is  novel  in  mature  holiness,  but  there  is  less  that 
is  transient ;  th^^  may  be  less  that  is  fervid,  but  there  is 
less  that  is  fluctuating ;  there  may  be  less  excitability,  but 
there  is  greater  permanency ;  there  may  be  less  that  is  rap- 
turous,  but  there  is  more  that  is  consistent  and  productive, — 
more  of  the  habit  and  principle  of  piety,  and  more  that  is 
unwearied  in  good  purposes  and  benev^ent  achievement. 

Gracious  smfection  also,  as  it  increases  in  constancy  and 
completeness,  increases  in  strength.  The  reason  why  it 
does  not  always  appear  to  increase  in  strength,  is,  that  it  is 
less  associated  witn  mere  animal  excitemrat  Subtract  the 
animal  excitement  from  those  vivid  egressions  of  holiness 
which  are  so  common  in  the  career  of  tbs  youthM  Chris- 
tian, and  compare  them  with  the  gracious  aiiBfections  of  his 
maturer  yeais,  and  the  latter  will  be  found  the  most  vigo- 
roos.  Supreme  love  to  Ck>d  in  a  mind  long  habituated  to 
the  exercises  of  piety,  is  a  stronger  and  more  holy  affection, 
than  supreme  love  to  God  in  the  same  mind  before  it  is  thus 
disciplined.  Different  d^rees  of  constitutional  ardour  and 
smsibility  distinguish  di^rent  men :  but  other  things  being 
equal,  I  have  no  doubt  that  piety  is  most  vigorous  and  en- 
er^c  where  it  is  most  constant,  complete  and  mature. 
It  IS  nourished  and  invigorated  by  its  own  fixed  and  steady 
purposes ;  it  draws  toward  itself  and  concentrates  upon 
itself,  all  the  scattered  aflkctions,  and  thus  acquires  an  aug- 
mented vigour  and  ardency. 

In  the  happier  instances  of  sanctification,  you  shall  see  a 
man  affectionate  and  humble  in  his  disposition  and  deport- 
meaat]  discreet  in  his  conduct,  and  prudent  in  forming  his 
opini<ms ;    less  and  less  inordinate  in  his  animal  emo- 
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tioDs;  more  cautious  in  his  intercouise  with  men ;  less  rash, 
and  more  forbearing ;  more  afraid  of  sinning,  and  mora 
watchful  against  the  encroachments  of  temptation ;  more 
submissiYC  and  more  thankful ;  more  self-denying,  and  yet 
more  cheerful  and  happy ;  more  patient,  kind  and  forgiv- 
ing ;  less  contentious  and  more  peaceful ;  more  distrustfiil 
of  himself  and  more  fiill  of  confidence  in  God.  And  with 
these  virtues,  you  shall  discover  more  enlarged  views  of 
God  and  spiritual  objects ;  a  deeper  and  sweeter  fellowriiip 
with  things  unseen;  a  more  thorough  detachment  from 
the  worlc^  and  renunciation  of  sublunary  confidences 
and  created  good,  together  with  more  earnest  and  intense 
desires  after  holiness,  and  a  more  unecUpsed  and  trans- 
fi>nniiig  vision  of  the  divine  glory.  Sweet  are  his  fore- 
tastes of  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  i>eople  of  Grod. 
Blessed  are  his  views  of  the  elory  to  be  revealed  in  the 
saints.  '^  Beholding  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
be  is  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  gfery, 
even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.'^ 

Gracious  a£fections,  both  in  their  commenc^tnent  and 
progress,  are  all  exercised  in  view  of  truth.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  truth  is  presented  to  the  mind,  each 
of  which  constitutes  a  means  of  sanctification.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  means  is  the  direct  con- 
templation of  divine  truth,  and  increase  of  divine  kno^ 
edge.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Colossians, 
says,  ^  We  do  not  cease  to  pray  for  you,  and  to  desire  that 
ye  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  wiU,  in  all  wis- 
dom and  s|Hritual  understanding ;  that  ye  mi^ht  walk  wor-^ 
thy  of  tlie  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitiul  in  every 
good  work."  The  apostle  Peter  expresses  the  same  senti- 
ment when  he  says,  <'  Grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;''  and  also  when  he  sscy^j  ^  As 
new  bom  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye 
may  grow  thereby."  The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is  to 
the  renewed  mind,  what  food  is  to  the  body.  It  constitutes 
the  native  and  proper  aliment  of  every  gracious  afiection. 
There  is  high  and  holy  joy  in  a  clear  perception  of  the 
nature,  connexions,  consequences  and  glory  of  the  tnith  of 
God.  The  sensations  of  a  devout  and  enlightened  mind  in 
the  contemplation  of  divine  truth,  are  not  unlike  those  of  a 
hungry  man  wh^i  he  sits  at  a  feast.  Let  him  possess  en- 
larged views  of  God,  and  just  conceptions  of  his  excel- 
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lence  and  loveliness ;  let  his  thoughts  be  turned  toward  tfie 
me&ble  glory  of  the  divine  nature,  as  it  is  displayed  abroad 
in  the  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption ;  let 
him  become  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  divine  designs,  and  the  ^eat  end  which 
God  has  in  view  in  all  that  he  does ;  and  his  desires  will  be 
enkindled,  and  flow  out  in  accordant  emotions,  his  heart  will 
become  enlarged,  and  his  affections  elevated.  One  reason 
why  Christians  are  not  more  holy,  is  that  they  do  not  think, 
and  read,  and  converse  enough  about  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible.  There  may  be  excitement,  and  fervour,  without  Chris- 
tian knowledge ;  but  there  can  be  very  little  growing  piety. 
By  confining  the  thoughts  to  a  narrow  circle  of  truths, 
the  mind  b^mes  impoverished,  and  piety  languid  and 
declining;  while  if  we  would  raise  the  tone  of  spirit- 
uality and  devotedness,  we  must  raise  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tian knowled^,  and  become  more  deeply  imbued  with  the 
precious  truths  of  the  gospel.  It  is  thus  that  the  soul,  in- 
istead  of  starving  and  pining  away,  is  fed  and  nourished,  lives 
in  holiness,  and  is  comforted  in  hope,  and  advances  toward 
the  stature  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Allied  to  this  mrect  and  immediate  contemplation  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  indispensable  to  growth  in  holiness,  is  a 
scruptdaus  and  sacred  regard  to  the  word  and  ordinances. 
So  important  are  these  to  progress  in  the  divine  life,  that 
they  are,  by  common  consent,  styled  the  means  of  grace. 
The  word  of  God  and  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  are  the 
great  means  of  instructing  the  understanding,  rousing  the 
conscience,  and  impressing  the  heart  One  who  regards 
them  with  indifference,  or  attends  to  them  from  habit  et 
curiosity  merely,  is  like  ^'  the  barren  heath,  which  does  not 
see  when  good  cometh."  While  he  who  attends  upon  tbem 
with  interest,  with  an  humble  and  docile  spirit,  and  with 
desires  that  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some  sensible  ad- 
vance in  holiness,  will  ^  flourish  like  the  palm  tree,  and 
grow  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon."  Under  their  combined  and 
precious  influence,  the  fiill  blaze  of  gospel  light  breaks  in 
upon  the  understanding ;  the  moral  sense  is  smitten^  with 
holy  compunction ;  and  the  renewed  nature  becomes  gradual- 
ly filled  with  all  the  fiilness  of  God.  As  the  intimate  inter- 
course and  correspondence  of  earthly  friends  increases  their 
attachment ;  so  does  this  fellowship  with  God,  in  his  word 
and  ordinances,  increase  the  love  of  his  people.     What 
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enlarmnent  and  satis&ction  have  the  people  of  God  ever 
fi>ana  in  his  own  gracious  institutions,  and  how  often  hare 
they  anticipated  in  them  the  enjoyments  of  a  better  world  t 
"  One  thin^  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,''  says  David,  "  that 
will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,  and  enquire  in  lus  temple."  .  Again  he  says,  '<  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts !  My  soul 
longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord :  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God  1"  The 
public  and  private  institutions  of  religion,  the  commcm  and 
special  ordinances  of  the  ^spel,  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  not  only  of  awakemng  the  thoughtless,  but  edifying 
the  body  of  Christ 

The  various  dispensations  of  divine  jnrovidence  are 
made  to  exert  a  powerful  effect  on  the  spiritual  character 
of  Christians,  and  thus  become  means  of  sanctification. 
All  which  God-  does  for  them  and  against  them,  he  designs 
shall  work  together  for  their  good.    His  great  purpose  is, 
to  promote  their  holiness.    There  are  seasons  when  every 
thing  around  them  is  radiant  and  cheerful.    The  heavens 
and  the  earth  smile  upon  them  with  unmingled  mercy. 
No  evU  comes  nifi^h  them  by  ni^t  or  by  day.    Disease, 
death,  suffering,  disappointment,  mortification,  want  and 
woe,  in  commingled  and  furious   el^nents   desolate  the 
hearts,  and  obscure  the  prospects  of  those  around  them ; 
while,  for  a  season,  no  tempest  beats  upon  their  head,  and 
no  cloud  lingers  in  their  sky.    Even  when  their  horizon  is 
for  a  short  period  overcast,  the  light  of  heaven's  tender  mer- 
cy soon  returns  to  shine  upon  their  path,  and  every  thing 
is  peacefiil  and  joyous  about  them.    Health,  friends,  influ- 
ence, and  reputation, — ^temporal  comforts  and  religious  pri- 
vileges, are  enjoyed  by  them  in  an  abundance,  as  proiuse 
and  unexpected,  as  undeserved.    It  is  true  that  unchequered 
prosperity  is  a  snare  to  the  soul,  and  often  proves  the  hot- 
test furnace  to  which  the  Christian  graces  can  be  subjected. 
But  is  it  not  also  true,  that  the  ''  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
to  repentance  ?"    Not  unfrequently  have  I  seen  the  deepest 
self-abasement,  the  most  unremitted  diligence,  and  the  most 
rapid  attainments  in  spirituaUty  of  mind,  resulting  appa- 
lentiy    from  wonderful    exhibitions  of  the  divine  good- 
ness.    The  flinty  and  rugged  heart  is  softened,  and  mel^ ; 
the  sool  is  overwhdmed  at  these  expressions  of  undeserved 
Vol.  L  14 
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kindness ;  is  drawn  by  coids  of  love,  and  delightfally  con* 
strained  to  walk  with  God. 

But  it  is  not  always  so.  ^'He  gave  them  their  request, 
but  sent  leanness  into  their  soul,"  is  too  often  the  melan- 
choly history  of  the  child  of  God.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
the  dispensations  of  divine  providence  toward  {>ious  men, 
are  often  fraught  with  severe  and  protracted  judgments. 
Instead  of  smibng,  God  frowns  upon  them ;  he  takes  away 
what  he  had  given ;  and  leads  them  into  darkness.  He 
visits  them  with  siclmess,  poverty  or  disgrace ;  he  raises  up 
enemies,  or  friends  who  prove  fiiithless.  By  one  visitation 
after  another,  he  breaks  their  hopes  and  rends  their  hearts. 
By  these  painful  dispensations,  he  rouses  them  from  their 
stupidity,  makes  them  know  their  transgression  and  their 
sin,  ffives  them  abiding  impressions  of  their  dependence, 
detaches  them  from  the  world,  and  makes  them  feel  that 
they  have  no  resting  place  beneath  the  sun,  no  continuing 
citv,  till  they  become  possessors  of  that  which  no  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  can  assail,  and  '<  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God."  Such  is  the  discipline  by  which  God  trains  up  his 
children  for  the  heavenly  world.  Afflictions,  though  ofleEi 
sent  for  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity,  are  tokens  of  his 
love  to  them,  and  tests  of  their  love  to  him.  ^  The -more 
self-denying  ^ces  flourish  only  in  adversity.  Submission, 
patience,  fortitude,  perseverance  and  detachment  firom  the 
world,  are  not  flowers  of  the  sun ;  they  are  planted  on  the 
beetling  clif& ;  they  are  watered  by  the  spray  of  the  ocean ; 
and  flourish  amid  storms  and  hurricanes."  We  ^^  glory  in 
tribulation,"  saith  the  apostle,  <<  knowing  that  tribulation 
worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience 
hope."  "  I  am  the  vine,"  saith  our  blessed  Lord,  '<  and  my 
Father  is  the  husbandmen.  Every  branch  in  me  that  bear- 
eth  not  fruit,  he  taketh  away ;  and  every  branch  that  bear- 
eth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it  that  it  may  brine  forth  more  fruit" 

A  very  important  means  of  sanctincation  will  also  be 
found  in  doing  good.  That  great  law  of  the  human  mind, 
that  both  the  intellectual  Acuities  and  moral  dispositions 
are  strengthened  by  exertion,  is  applicable  to  our  religious 
affections.  As  a  stream  preserves  its  purity  and  clearness 
by  continually  runniufr,  so  does  the  soul  preserve  its  purity 
by  the  flowing  out  of  its  affections  in  pious  actions.  It  is 
in^self-denying  and  benevolent  efforts,  that  the  soul  of  re- 
li^^n  is  acted  out    And  who  does  not  see  that  by  the  na- 
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tuial  expressions  of  expansive  and  disinterested  benevolence, 
mod  men  become  more  holy?  It  is  as  true  in  spiritual 
mings  as  in  temporal,  that  '<  he  that  soweth  bountifiiUy,  shall 
reap  also  bountifully."  Every  new  accession  of  grace,  be- 
comes the  means  of  greater  accessions.  <'  Grace  for  grace," 
is  the  measure  of  the  divine  bounty.  The  promise  of  re- 
ward to  benevolent  action  would  oft^  remain  unfulfUled  in 
the  present  life,  if  a  measure  of  that  reward  did  not  con- 
sist in  the  increase  of  spiritual  ^aces  and  comforts.  Who 
has  not  felt  the  delighnul  reaction  of  his  benevolent  efforts 
upon  his  own  heart?  who  has  not  seen,  in  the  sensible 
comfort  and  sanctification  of  his  own  soul,  that  "  he  that 
watereth,  shall  be  also  watered  himself?"  The  man  who 
has  never  found  his  account  in  doing  good  in  the  increase 
of  gracious  affection,  has  yet  to  discover  the  grand  secret  of 
progressive  sanctification. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  the  merest  truism  to  say,  that  no 
person  can  make  advances  in  the  divine  Ufe,  widbiout  cau- 
tiously avoiding  sin.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  this  is  a  re- 
mark which  every  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  watch- 
ing his  own  heart  will  see  to  be  important.  Every  sin, 
whether  open  or  secret,  pollutes  the  soul,  and  nece^aiily 
separates  it  from  Grod.  Painfiil  experience  has  taught  every 
good  man,  that  he  cannot  indulge  himself  in  sinful  habits, 
or  in  wrong  affections  of  heart,  without  sensible  dechne  in 
piety.  Sensual  indulgences  of  every  kind  debase  the  mind, 
and  sink  it  below  its  exalted  destiny.  Luxury,  extrava- 
gance, the  intemperate  enjoyment  of  any  earthly  good,  ob- 
scare  the  moral  vision  of  the  soul,  blunt  its  finest  sensibih- 
ties,  cool  the  ardour,  and  shake  the  stead&stness  of  its  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  grieve  the  pure  Spirit  of  Grod.  Anger, 
wrath,  maUce,  and  other  malignant  passions  agitate  the 
bosom,  and  expel  the  amiable  and  dove-like  virtues.  A 
corroding  solicitude  about  the  world, — a  covetous  spirit, 
keeps  the  mind  in  such  a  state  of  febrile  perturbation,  that 
it  cannot  grow  in  grace.  Vanity  too,  and  the  love  of  praise, 
pride,  and  desire  for  pre-eminence,  are  inveterate  foes  of  god- 
liness. Envy  and  contention,  suspicion  and  jealousy,  will 
always  be  found  to  stupify  the  conscience  and  destroy 
spirituality.  Every  species  and  form  of  sin,  is  like  the 
deadly  &n^  of  the  serpent.  It  is  only  when  good 
men  ^^  abstam  from  the  appearance  of  evil,"  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  all  temptation  to  it,  that  they  will   be 
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found  '<  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Loid."  It  is 
only  when  they  ^<  keep  their  hearts  with  all  dili^ce,^  and 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  incipient  risinp  of  iniquity,  that 
they  make  any  sensible  advance  towara  that  state  of  con- 
sununated  purity,  where  they  shall  <'be  like  unto  the  angels," 
and  be  holy  as  God  is  holy. 

There  is  another  point  which  claims  a  few  moments 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  this  progressive  holi- 
ness. 

There  is  no  principle  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
than  that  men  are,  at  the  same  time,  active  and  passive  in 
every  holy  exercise.  Sanctification  is  the  wcrk  of  God's 
spirit,  and  yet  the  holiness  which  is  the  result  of  it  is  the 
act  of  the  believer.  '^  Work  out  your  own  salvation,  with 
fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  We  cannot  pre- 
sent a  scriptural  view  of  ttie  cause  of  sanctification,  without 
dwelling  a  moment  on  these  two  thoughts. 

Progressive  holiness  is  always  the  act  of  believers.  Ho- 
liness is  an  exercise,  emotion,  or  action  of  the  mind ;  and 
therefore  all  advancement  in  holiness  is  the  act  of  the  crea* 
tore  becoming  holy,  and  making  an  unconstrained  and 
spontaneous  progress  in  the  spiritual  life.  When  God  re- 
quires his  people  to  ^<  grow  in  grace ;" — ^to  ^  add  to  their  feith 
virtue,  and  to  their  virtue  knowledge ;" — ^to  "  abound  in  every 
good  word  and  work  f — ^to  "  endure  to  the  end ;"  to  be  fiutfa- 
rol  unto  death ;" — ^he  requires  them  to  perform  a  voluntary 
service,  and  to  be  active  in  performing  it  And  when  they 
become  more  holy,  the  action  is  their  own,  and  not  the  ao- 
tion  of  God.  It  is  not  God  who  becomes  more  holy,  but 
saints  themselves.  It  is  not  God  who  makes  them  hdy  in 
spite  of  themselves,  but  they  t)iemselves  virbo  become  more 
holy  under  his  gracious  influence.  When  they  exercise 
more  constant,  more  uniform,  or  stronger  affections  of  love, 
repentance,  fiiidi,  and  self  denial ;  or  ^rform  deeds  of  mer- 
cy and  devotion;  the  act  is  entirely  their  own.  They 
themselves  watch,  and  pray,  and  follow  on,  and  mount  up- 
ward, till  they  become  perfect  as  tibeir  Father  in  heavm  is 
perfect 

Sanctification  is  also  the  wwrk  of  God.  Though  holi- 
nen  is  the  act  of  the  creature,  it  is  produced  in  the  soul  by 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  no  part  of 
our  philosophy  or  our  theology,  to  deny  that  God  begins 
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llie  vork  of  grace  in  the  heart ;  and  we  have  the  same  evi- 
dence that  he  carries  it  on,  as  that  he  begins  it.  In  regenera- 
tion God  produces  the  first  active  principles  of  grace  in  the 
soul;  in  sanctification  he  continues  and  sustains  them. 
Paul  says  to  the  behevers  at  Philippi,  "  Being  confident  of 
this  very  thinff,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in 
you,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  He 
represents  God  as  <'  dwelling  in  the  saints ;"  and  by  this 
he  means,  that  he  contmuc^i  to  operate  in  their  hearts  by  the 
infiaences  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Grod  is  also  represented  as 
"establishing"  his  people,  as  ^< anointing"  and  "sealing" 
them,  and  "  giving  them  the  earnest  of  the  Holy  Spirit " 
in  their  hearts.  Speaking  of  the  influence  by  which  the 
saints  are  fitted  for  heaven,  it  is  said,  "  Now  he  that  hath 
wrought  us  for  this  self-same  thing  is  Ood^  who  hath 
also  given  to  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."  No  degree  of 
divine  knowled^  no  motives,  or  means  of  grace,  no  mam- 
^station  of  God  in  his  works,  his  providence,  or  his  wotd, 
no  human  suasion  or  divine,  have  any  sanctifying  influence 
upon  die  soul,  without  a  divine  energy  immemately  and 
directly  producing  this  effect  in  view  of  the  motives  before 
the  mind.  Though  God  makes  use  of  motives  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  ne  alwap  puts  forth  his  own  divine  agen- 
cy to  produce  this  important  effect,  and  by  his  own  Spirit, 
causes  his  people  to  press  onward  from  one  degree  of  hoti- 
ness  to  another.  When  they  are  &vouied  with  impessive 
and  affecting  views  of  invisible  and  divine  objects,  it  is  be- 
cause God  "  lifts  the  Ij^ht  of  his  countenance  upon  them," 
and  ^manifests  himselfto  them  as  he  does  not  to  the  world." 
When  their  affections  are  taken  off  from  this  world,  and 
fixed  on  the  world  to  come ;  it  is  not  owine  to  their  own 
independent  reasonings  and  reflections  upon  the  vanity  and 
nneatiBiactory  nature  of  earthly  enjoyments,  but  to  Ae  in- 
flnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  producing  higher  and  nobler  do* 
sires.  When  they  enjoy  unusual  deUght  and  satis&ction  in 
the  word  and  ordinances,  and  anticipate  in  them  the  sweet 
employments  of  a  nobler  world,  or  when  they  pant  after  the 
heavenly  glory  to  be  revealed ;  their  satisfttction  and  their 
anticipaidons,  their  every  devotional  feeling,  and  their  every 
season  of  sacred  refreshment  and  vigour,  own  God*as  their 
Author.  It  is  God  dwellm^g  in  them  and  they  in  him,  tfiat 
constitates  their  sanctification.  Nor  is  there  any  sentiment 
to  which  good  men  more  cheerfully  subscribe  than  diis. 
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listen  to  it  in  their  prayers: — ^^  Draw  us  ;  we  will  run  after 
thee."  '^  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me  1'^  Listen  to  it 
in  their  grateful  acknowledgments  and  praises:  '<By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  !  Not  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  roiewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whicSi  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  !"  And  is  there  not  every  thine 
in  the  experience  of  the  saints  to  impress,  and  deepen,^^ 
endear  this  conviction  ?  Are  they  not  conscious,  that  they 
once  possessed  the  same  natural  aversion  to  holiness  with 
other  men  ?  Have  they  not  painfully  felt,  and  frequency 
complained  of  their  insufficiency,  of  themselves,  to  make 
advances  in  holiness  ?  And  when  they  have  heeai  sanctified, 
have  they  not  possessed  as  strong  testimony  as  their  own 
experience  could  fiirnish,  that  when  grace  is  triumphant 
and  sin  subdued,  it  is  attributable  to  this  transforming  in- 
fluence ?  There  is  in  the  best  of  men  a  guilty  impotence 
to  spiritual  good,  ^'  better  expressed  by  tears  than  words." 
Even  the  renewed  heart  yields  no  fruit  without  the  continu- 
ed influences  of  this  Sun  of  righteousness.  No  matter  how 
frequent  and  powerfrd  and  precious,  their  means  of  instruc- 
tion ;  no  matter  how  aflectmg  the  appeals  of  divine  provi- 
dence ;  of  Uttle  avail  are  they  all,  imtil  the  Spirit  of  God 
sweetly  breathes  into  their  soul. 

These  two  thoughts  should  never  be  separated,  when  we 
speak  of  the  cause  of  sanctification.  It  is  the  act  of  be- 
hovers,  and  the  work  of  God.  They  themselves  become 
holy  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  ener^  upon  their 
minds.  And  there  is  a  delightful  consistency  m  these  truths, 
whether  we  can  discern  it  or  not  It  would  be  fooUsh  to 
argue  against  thdr  consistency,  because  they  are  made  up 
of  plain  &cts, — ^&cts  too,  the  inconsistency  of  which  no  man 
has  ever  discovered  either  by  his  own  experience,  his  own 
reason,  or  the  word  of  God. 

But  our  readers  will  suffer  us  before  we  dose,  to  call 
their  attention  to  some  of  the  motives  to  personal  and  pro- 
gressive sanctificatian. 

Progress  in  holiness  is  itself  practicable.  We  aim  at 
few  attsonments  in  piety,  because  we  feel  as  though  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  such  sinners  to  aim  at  high  attainments, 
ana  because  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  behoving  that 
high  attaiimients  are  impracticable.     But  by  the  help  of 
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God,  there  is  no  impossibility  in  commencing  a  spiritual 
life,  nor  in  advancing  perpetually.    The  same  rational  and 
moral  facilities  which  render  us  capable  of  one  holy  affec^ 
tion,  render  us  capable  of  another  and  another,  and  of  more 
constant,  uniform,  and  vigorous  affections,  and  of  continued 
and  progressive  holiness.    Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
experience  or  history  of  good  men,  that  countenances  the 
notion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  high  and  rapid  advances 
in  spirituality.    When  we  advert  to  the  names  of  David 
and  Paul,  of  Owen  and  Howe,  of  Baxter  and  Martyn,  of 
Susanna  Anthony  and  Sarah  Osbom,  whose  light  will 
shine  through  a  long  line  of  succeeding  generations ;  we 
may  no  longer  feel  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam 
may  not  become  splendid  examples  of  moral  excellence. 
It  is  a  withering,  an  annihilating  thought  to  be  indulged, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imitate,  and  almost  sinful  to  think  c^ 
emulating,  such  examples  as  these.    What  forbids  our  say- 
ing, that  it  is  with  spiritual  attainment,  as  it  is  with  attain- 
ment in  every  department  of  himian  excellence,  and  that 
the  more  men  set  their  hearts  upon  it,  the  more  they  are 
unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  the  more  humble  and  pray- 
erful their  exertions,  the  greater  will  be  their  success  ?  Our 
dependence  for  holiness?  So  are  we  dependentfor  all  things. 
And  what  is  there  in  our  dependence,  what  feature  of  tne 
divine  government,  what  evidence  of  confidence  in  God  is 
it,  that  discourages  and  unnerves  human  exertion  ?    There 
is  no  humility  in  being  afiraid  to  resolve,  that  by  the  grace 
of  God  we  will  be  eminently  holy,  unless  there  be  humility 
in  resolving  to  remain  sreat  tran^essors.     It  seems  to 
savom  of  presumption,  ttiat  such  frail  and  polluted  crea- 
tures as  we  are  should  venture  to  emulate  the  example  of 
the  best  of  men ;  but  does  it  not  really  savour  of  presump- 
tion, that  we  should  determine  to  continue  in  our  present 
imperfection  ? 

To  increase  in  holiness  is  our  solemn  duty.  God  re- 
quires it  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am  holy." 
'<  This  is  his  will,  even  your  sanctification."  Holiness  con- 
sists in  a  right  disposition  of  heart.  It  consists  in  doing  right, 
from  right  motives ;  and  if  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  do  this 
in  one  particular,  it  is  their  duty  in  every  particular,  and 
alwa3rs.  If  it  is  their  duty  to  love  God,  to  hate  sin,  to  pant 
after  holiness,  to  exercise  every  gracious  affection  and  per- 
form every  gracious  act,  at  one  time,  then  it  is  their  duty  at 
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all  times.  There  is  no  obligation  in  the  word  ol  God  forti- 
fied by  more  powerful,  or  urged  by  more  persuasive  consi- 
derations, than  the  obligation  to  grow  in  grace ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  in  the  si^ht  of  Ood  there  is  any  deeper  impiety, 
than  indifference  to  this  reasonable  and  sacred  obligation. 

In  8dl  their  desires  and  efforts  for  sanctification,  the  peo- 
ple of  God  have  the  promise  of  divine  assistance.  The 
promised  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  not,  we  are  free 
to  confess,  lay  the  foundation  of  their  obligations  to  advance 
in  holiness;  and  yet  this  gracious  influence  ftimishes  the 
most  happy  encouragement  to  every  desire  and  effort  Does 
God  say  to  his  people,  ^'  Wash  you ;  make  you  clean  ?"  he 
also  says,  <<  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  clean ;  and  from  all  your  filtliiness,  and  all  your 
idols  will  I  cleanse  you:"  ^<  Blessed  are  they,"  says  our  di- 
vine Lord,  ^  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  for 
they  shall  be  filled,^  At  his  triumphant  ascension,  this  Prince 
and  Saviour  <<  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  to  men,  that 
tibe  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them."  Hence  before  his 
ascension, he  told  his  disciples,  that  he  would ''ask  his  Father, 
and  he  would  give  them  another  Ck>mforter,  that  should  abide 
with  them  for  ever.  And  now  he  ^ves  his  people  the 
strongest  encouragement  to  expect  this  divine  influence. 
''  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,"  says  he,  "  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  If  ye  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  g^ve  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him !"  To  enable  his  people  to  fiilfil  their 
obli^tions,  and  them  to  fiilfil  his  purpose,  he  will  send  his 
Spirit,  even  in  such  measures  as  they  desire,  and  in  everv 
time  of  need.  And  whose  heart  sliall  not  such  a  truth 
animate  ?  Whose  courage  shall  not  such  promised  influ- 
ence inspirit  ?  ''  Through  Christ  strengthening  me,  I  can 
do  all  things."  Well  then  may  the  disciples  of  Jesus  watch 
and  pray ;  well  may  they  surmoimt  all  opposition  and 
difficulty ;  well  may  they  mortify  the  world  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts,  and  imder  the  guardianship  and  patronage 
of  such  power,  and  the  encouhigement  of  such  promises, 
go  forward  till  they  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

The  personal  advantage  of  high  attainments  in  boU- 
ness,  is  also  a  motive  that  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Men  who  are  advancing  in  holiness  are  comparatively  se- 
cure firom  the  snares  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Deivil; 
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and  have  the  beat  re^uson  to  believe  they  shall  be  delivered 
fiom  reproachful  apostasies.    In  increasing  grace  there  is 
also  a  perrenial  source  of  the  purest  joy.    If  a  little  reli- 
gion is  the  spring  of  consolations  superiour  to  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  greater  degrees  of  it  must  be  an  over- 
flowing fountain,  an  ocean  of  delight.    The  reason  why 
Christians  are  so  ofien  sad  and  melancholy,  and  derive  so 
little  comfort  from  piety,  is  that  their  piety  is  of  so  slow  and 
stinted  a  growth,  and  their  graces  are  so  feeble  and  lan- 
guishing.    The   people  of   God  may  make  religion  the 
source  of  few  consolations  or  many.    They  may  make  of 
it  just  as  little,  or  just  as  much  as  they  choose.    There  is 
enough  in  it  to  make  them  supremely  happy ;  and  if  they 
&U  to  draw  from  it  all  the  comfort  they  need,  or  all  that  it 
can  impart,  the  fault  is  their  own.    We  know  so  little  of 
elevated  piety,  that  we  have  never  proved  its  joys.    True 
happiness  is  to  be  found  only  in  living  near  to  God.    Here, 
the  mofit  enlai^ed  desires,  be  they  ever  so  eager  and  grasp- 
ing, and  extend  ever  so  far,  may  be  gratified  without  harm 
am  without  satiety.  This  is  the  good  for  which  the  soul  was 
formed,  and  to  which  its  exalted  capacities  are  adapted.  This 
IS  the  plenitude  of  bliss.  <' Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee, 
and  there  is  none  upon  the  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee  ?" 
The  more  we  are  like  God,  the  more  we  are  loved  of  him, 
and  the  more  significant  are  the  expressions  of  his  love. 
Darkness  and  doubt  embarrass  the  minds  only  of  enfeebled 
Christians.    "  He  that  foUoweth  after  me,"  saith  our  Lord, 
''shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life."     That  peace  and  comfort  of  which  the  heart  is  so 
often  robbed  by  inconstant  affections  and  besetting  sins; 
that  light  of  God's  countenance  which  is  so  often  with- 
drawn, as  the  necessary  discipline  when  we  depart  from 
him,  would  soon  be  restored,  if  the  soul  were  intent  in  the 
pursuit  of  holiness.    And  that  depression  which  so  often 
weighs  down  the  spirit ;  those  clouds  which  so  often  hang 
over  the  mind ;  and  those  temptations  which  are  the  source 
of  such  bitter  and  pensive  anxiety,  would  soon  be  removed, 
if  the  heart  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  God  as  its  best  and  only  portion.    Nothing  in  this 
miserable  world  would  come  amiss,  if  the  people  of  God 
were  more  holy.    They  would  be  happy  to  live  and  ready  to 
die ;  and  would  rejoice  both  to  do  and  suffer  the  will  of 
God. 
Vol.  I.  16 
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Large  measaTes  of  holiness  are  a  neoessaiy  qualification 
for  distinguished  usefulness.  The  great  end  &r  which  the 
people  of  God  were  created  and  redeemed,  is  attained  in  pn>- 
portion  to  their  increase  in  holiness.  Some  Ofaristians  ac- 
complish very  little  for  the  ;honour  of  God  in  the  w<^d. 
They  are  little  better  than  withered  branches,  and  nnfroitfol 
tiees  in  a  well  cultivated  field.  And  but  for  here  and  there  a 
leaf  they  show,  or  some  solitary  cluster  of  grapes  when  the 
vintage  is  over,  they  would  be  cumberers  of  the  ground. 
"  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,"  saith  the  Lord  Jesus,  ^  Aat 
ye  bear  much  firuit."  Would  we  put  honour  on  the  name 
of  the  Great  God,  our  Saviour;  would  we  redeem  the 
}ded^  given  to  him  in  our  self  consecration  to  his  servioe; 
would  we  be  something  more  than  cyphers  in  his  re- 
deemed creation ;  we  must  press  toward  the  mark  of  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling.  Many  eyes  are  upon  the  saints 
of  God ;  and  as  they  are  quickened  in  their  course,  or  be* 
come  languid  and  weary,  so  religion  is  honoured  or  dis* 
graced.  They  are  a  ^<  spectacle  to  God,  angels,  and  men ;" 
and  their  fidelity  and  diligence  will  be  commended  and  np- 
plauded,  or  their  inertness  and  unconcern  will  be  censured 
and  accused.  O  then  with  what  unexhausted,  exbaustless, 
ardour  ought  we  to  run  the  heavenly  race !  With  what 
moral  heroism  ought  we  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  &ith ! 
With  what  hi^h  and  holy  ambition,  ought  our  bosoms  to 
be  fired  in  aiming  at  the  crown?  There  is  no  dan^  of 
excess  in  this  enterprise.  If  pious  men  were  as  active  io 
the  pursuit  of  holiness,  as  wicked  men  are  in  the  pursuit  of 
sin,  how  would  they  1>b  hurried  forward  from  one  degree  of 
grace  to  another !  how  would  the  glory  of  the  Great  So* 
preme  become  the  end  of  all  their  conduct !  how  would 
the  lustre  of  piety  shine  on  this  ungodly  world !  how  would 
the  tribute  of  praise  be  brought  to  their  redeeming  God 
and  Kin^  from  afar  !  how  would  they  make  it  manifest  to 
the  world,  that  they  had  not  as  yet  gained  their  object,  and 
that  their  sacred  and  loftiest  desires  were  unsatisfied  till 
"  Christ  were  magnified  in  them,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by 
death!" 

I  will  also  remark,  that  large  measures  of  holiness,  enr- 
sure  a  large  reward  in  the  future  world.  If  sudi  is 
the  economy  of  divine  grace  that  no  holy  affection  or 
act  will  be  unrewarded  hereafter,  how  immeasurably 
urgent  the  encouragement  to  aim  at  hi^h  spiritual  attain* 
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ments !  The  most  holy  man  will  have  the  largest  capacity 
fi>r  joy ;  will  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  presence  and  ser- 
vice of  Crod,  for  the  fellowship  and  society  of  holy  beings, 
and  for  the  employments  and  felicity  of  that  spiritual  and 
sinless  state  of  existence*  ^<  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  Every  new  attainment  in  holiness 
here,  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  causes,  every  one 
of  which,  in  eternal  succession,  is  productive  of  effects, 
rich  in  joy,  and  elevating  in  their  influence  on  the  mind. 
There  will  indeed  be  no  wandering  star  in  the  celestial  fir- 
mament, and  all  shall  shine  there  in  the  beauties  of  holiness : 
but  yet  "  one  star  "  will  "  differ  from  another  star  in  glory ;" 
while  those  who  have  shone  the  brightest  here,  will  be 
most  brilliant,  and  move  in  the  largest  orbit  there.  No 
doubt  there  are  methods  within  the  resources  of  his  own 
wiedom  by  which  the  Moral  Govemour  of  the  Universe  can 
express  th^  detight  he  takes  in  holiness  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  exists  in  the  soul.  To  some  who 
were  eminently  holy  and  self  denying  men,  Jesus  once  said, 
'<  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appoint- 
ed unto  me ;  that  ye  may  eat  and  dnnk  at  my  table  in  my 
Kingdom.''  Some  there  will  be  who  will  ^^  sit  on  thrones, 
jndgmg  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  As  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  predict  all  the  ruinous  effects  of  sin,  as  Uiey  are  no 
doubt  indefinitely  diffused  and  extended  throughout  eter- 
nity ;  so  we  know  not  all  the  happy  effects  of  holiness,  dif- 
fiising  and  extending  themselves  immeasurably  and  forever. 
As  the  most  sinfiil  man  will  be  the  most  miserable,  so  the 
most  holy  man  will  be  the  most  happy.  Who  then  wiD 
have  respect  to  this  high  reward?  WTio  will  stretch  forth 
his  desires  for  this  infinite  recompense  ?  Who  will  fix  his 
eye  on  the  brightest  jewel  in  heaven's  diadem  ?  Whose 
bosom  will  glow  with  irrepressible  desire  for  the  purest  pearl 
in  the  crown  cf  righteousness? 

Christians  were  elected  to  be  holy.  They  were  redeem- 
ed to  be  holy.  They  were  called  to  be  holy.  Christ  loved 
the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  "  he  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it."  And  when  by  the  varied  dispensations'  of 
his  providence  and  grace  he  shall  have  purged  away  its 
dtoss,  it  shall  be  presented  before  him  glorious  in  holiness, 
"withofot  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing."  "Having 
therefi>re  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in 
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the  fear  of  Ood."  Let  us  excel  in  holiness.  Let  us  live 
no  longer  at  "  this  poor  dying  rate."  Men  who  fear  God, 
who  hav^e  an  enlightened  and  tender  conscience,  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  blessedness  of  being  like  him, 
and  constrained^  by  his  love,  will  pant  after  still  greater 
similitude,  and  never  be  satisfied,  till  they  ^'  awake  in  his 
likeness." 


Art-  VIII.  Theology  and  Natural  Science,  or  a 
Review  op  Bretschneider's  "Letter  to  a 
Statesman." 

Translated  from  the  German,  Br  Tin  Editob. 

PThe  following  article  is  taken  from  the  "  Evangelieal  Chareh  Jownul" 
published  at  Berlin,  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg.  It  was  written 
principally  in  reference  to  Bretschneider's  "  Letter  to  a  Satesman^"  which 
nas  excited  much  attention  in  (xermanj,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
able  of  the  innnmerable  statements  and  vindications  of  modem  German 
Rationalism,  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  attack  lately  made  open  it, 
in  the  journal  from  which  this  article  is  extracted.  In  this  letter,  Bretsch- 
neider  takes  the  ground,  that  there  must  be  some  compromise  between  the 
antiquated  doctrines  of  theology,  and  the  results  of  modern  sctentxiio  pur- 
suits. To  effect  this  compromise,  he  regards  as  the  office  of  RatUnudum. 
"  Rationalism,"  according  to  him,*'  designs  to  restore  the  interrupted  harmo- 
ny between  theology  and  human  sciences,  and  is  the  necessary  product  of 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  modem  times . "  '  He  goes  on  to  snecify  instancet 
of  disagreement  between  the  established  articles  of  the  Chnstian  faith,  and 
the  latest  results  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  philosophy.  Select- 
ing uniformly  those  results  whicn  militate  against  the  Bible,  rather  than 
tiiose  which  agree  with  it,  and  presuming  these  results  to  be  infallibly  trn*, 
(though  they  are  notoriously  hypothetical,)  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion,  thai 
the  doctrines  of  theology  must  he  so  modified  as  to  agree  with  the  progress 
of  science,  or  All  into  contempt. 

In  a  full  refutation  of  Rationalism,  as  thns  explained,  it  would  be  neoec- 
sary  to  show,  that  Revelation  is  an  independent  source  of  knowledge,  and 
not  merely  co-ordinate  with  nature,  but  superiour  to  it ;  so  that  its  troths, 
instead  or  b«ing  liable  to  modification  from  any  alledged  discoveries  in  na- 
ture, are  rather  the  standard  by  which  the  truth  of  the  latter  should  be  test- 
ed. It  is  indeed  to  be  presumed,  that  Revelation  and  Nature,  when  rightly 
understood,  never  really  clash,  having  God  for  their  common  author.  But 
in  case  of  an  apparent  discrepancy,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  make  Nature, 
which  is  lower,  the  measure  and  criterion  of  Revelation,  which  is  higher, 
and  more  immediately  and  directly  from  God.  But  the  writer  of  the  follow- 
ing article  descends  from  this  vantage  ground,  on  which  the  theologian  is 
entitled  to  stand,  and  meets  and  conquers  infidelity  on  its  own  level.  Say- 
ing nothing  of  the  right  which  might  so  easiljr  be  vindicated  to  the  theolo- 
gian, of  at  once  condemning  as  false  any  doctrines  of  natural  science,  how- 
ever confirmed,  which  shoiud  conflict  with  the  positive  doctrines  of  Reve- 

*  SwUfthMtdtr't  <•  BwdMlMibw,"  f.  IB. 
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latioii,  he  ihoim  that  there  are  no  well  eitablkihed  results  of  scientific 
investigation  which  do  thus  conflict  with  the  Bible,  and  that  the  highest 
oracles  of  the  sciences  themselves  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Revelation,  and  in  opposition  to  the  hypKitheseB  of  an  infidel  philo- 
sophy. This  article  is  not  one  of  great  pretensions.  Its  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  a  sprightly  and  popular  style,  and  in  the  ample  testimonies  it  adduces 
fitim  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Reve- 
lation.— ^EniTOB.] 

Theologians  are  beginning  to  take  more  notice  of  the 
natural  sciences.  And  it  were  very  much  to  be  desired, 
that  they  would  do  this  with  the  disposition  of  the  pious  na- 
turalists of  former  times,  who,  while  they  loved  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  his  works,  regarded  with  still  higher  affection 
his  revelation  in  Christ.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
many  of  our  modern  theologians ;  on  the  contrary,  they  call 
in  the  natural  sciences,  to  aid  them  in  the  war  which  they 
have  declared  against  the  Bible. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  that  I  must  name 
Schleiermacher  among  these  theologians.  But  how  can  I 
pass  by  in  silence  the  opinion  of  such  a  man,  especially  as 
it  has  of  late  excited  so  much  attention !  He  says  in  his 
second  letter  to  Dr.  Liicke :  "When  you  consider  the  present 
state  of  natural  science,  and  how  it  is  advancing  to  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  world,  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated a  short  time  ^o  ;  what  think  you  is  likely  to  be 
the  fate,  I  will  not  say  ofour  Theology,  but  of  our  evangeli- 
cal Christianity  itself?"  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  to 
him  it  is  plain,  that  we  must  learn  to  dispense  with  many 
things  which  many  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  insepara- 
ble from  the  essence  of  Christianity.  "  I  will  say  nothing,'^ 
he  continues, "  about  the  six  days  work  ;  but  as  to  the  whole 
notion  of  the  Creation,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  (irre- 
spective too  of  the  Mosaic  chronology,)  how  long  will  it  be 
able  to  hold  out  against  the  influence  of  that  view  of  the  world, 
which  is  formed  from  scientific  combinations,  the  deductions 
from  which  are  inevitable :  especially  since  this  is  an  age  in 
which  the  method  only  and  the  detaU  of  the  sciences  remain 
unreTealed  among  the  arcana  of  the  initiated,  while  the  great 
results  become  at  once  accessible  to  all  persons  of  any  curi- 
osity  or  reflection,  even  among  the  common  people.  Our 
New  Testament  miracles  too,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Old, — 
how  long  before  they  must  hie  subjected  anew  (though  on 
better  premises  than  those  heretofore  adopted  by  the  inflated 
Encyclopedia,)  to  the  dilemma,  that  either  the  whole  history 
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to  which  they  belong  must  be  considered  as  a  fiible,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  find  out  how  much  historical  basis  it  has ; 
or,  allowing  them  to  be  historical  &cts,  that  so  £9ur  at  least 
as  they  took  place  in  nature,  analogies  from  nature  must  be 
sought  for  them  ?  What,  my  Mend,  will  be  the  result  then? 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  that  time,  but  can  lay  myself  down 
quietly  to  sleep.  But  you,  my  friend,  and  your  contempo- 
raries, who  are  of  the  same  mind  with  us,  what  will  you  do? 
Will  you  still  entrench  yourself  behind  the  outworks,  and 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  blockaded  by  the  sciences?  Shall 
the  knot  of  history  be  so  untied,  as  to  couple  Christianity 
with  barbarism,  and  science  with  infidelity?" 

When  I  read  this  passage,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
what  was  said  by  the  Israelitish  spies,  when  diev  returned 
firom  Canaan :  ''  And  there  we  saw  the  giants, — the  sons  of 
Anak ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers ;  and 
80  we  were  in  their  sight"*  Is  it  true^  ihen,  that  theologians 
are  so  disheartened,  and  so  destitute  of  heroic  jfaith,  that  they 
will  quit  ihe  castle  which  they  have  sworn  to  their  king  to 
defend,  even  before  they  are  summoned  by  the  enemy  to 
surrender  ?  And  must  Theology,  who  was  a  princess  among 
the  heathen,  and  a  queen  over  the  nations,  now  become  a 
servant? 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  make  any  reply  to  Schleiermacher 
until  he  expresses  himself  more  definitely,  and  mentions 
what  are  the  results  of  modem  science  which  come  out  so 
overwhelmingly  a^[ainst  the  Bible, — ^results,  I  mean,  which 
depend  upon  positive  experiments,  and  not  upon  hypotheses 
and  ingenious  deductions.  But  what  can  be  the  reason, 
why  Schleiermacher  should  treat  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
so  contemptuously,  and  so  overrate  the  natural  sciences? 
Has  not  science  rather  reason  to  wonder  at  these  wonders? 
Has  the  medical  art  ever  succeeded  in  raising  the  dead  by 
natural  means  7  Bacon  sap,  Scientia  et  potentia  humana 
in  idem  coincidunt.\  Our  Lord  who  stilled  the  sea,  and 
rais^  the  dead,  certainly  knew  more  of  the  elements,  and  of 
the  human  body,  than  all  our  naturalists  and  physiologists 
taJcen  together.  Their  impotence  is  the  best  proof  of  Uieir 
ignorance.  Had  they  found  the  living  source  of  truth,  they 
would  at  the  same  time  have  reached  the  original  fountain 
of  all  power,  since  the  Ood  of  truth  and  of  power  is  the 

•  lVfiaibeti,13:32L  t  N OTiim  Orgtnani,  L  3. 
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same.    They  might  then  show  their  knowledge  by  their 
works. 

Dr.  Bretschneider  has  also  of  late  entered  into  alliance 
with  natural  science,  in  opposition  to  Theology,  which  he 
bad  espoused.  In  his  <<  Letter  to  a  Statesman,"  he  mentions 
more  cUstinctly  the  particular  points  upon  which  he  builds 
his  ar^ment.  His  attacks  being  more  direct,  admit  of  a 
more  definite  rejoinder.  He  says,  "  The  experimental  sci- 
ences of  every  kind,  haye  had  a  more  sensible  and  disturbing 
action  upon  the  old  theological  system,  than  even  specular 
tive  philosophy."*  Among  these  sciences  he  enumerates, 
"the  whole  knowledge  of  nature,— geology,  geography, 
ethnology,  astronomy."  He  then  proems  to  mention  seve- 
ral of  the  most  important  doctrines  and  facts  of  Scripture, 
against  which  these  sciences  have  come  out,  either  in  direct 
or  indirect  opposition.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
more  elosely  Uie  attacks  made  upon  the  Bible  by  Geology, 
Astronomy,  and  Anthropoloj^,  as  founded  upcai  our  ac- 
quaintance with  di&rent  nations. 

I.     GXOLOGT    AVD     TRX     BIBLX. 

"Geology,"  according  to  Dr,  Bretschneider,  "can  no 
longer  succeed  in  reconciBng  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion, with  the  levolutions  which  our  globe  has  experienced. 
It  teaches,  without  enquirin£[  how  the  theologian  can  extri- 
cate himself  in  this  matter,  that  the  eartli  has  passed  through 
many  great  epochs  of  formation,  of  indefinite,  but  long  dura- 
tion, and  that  the  first  creations  upon  it,  afterwards  perished.'* 
If  the  Bible  speaks  of  a  flood,  which  was  universal,  and  co- 
vered all  the  mountains  of  the  earth,  "  this  is  now  known  to 
be  maihematically  impossible^  since  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  entire  globe,  and  understand  the  laws  by 
which  the  swelling  of  the  sea  is  governed." 

To  begin  with  the  last  point,  we  wish  to  know  who  haa 
shown,  or  is  able  to  show,  this  mathematical  impossibility  ? 
A  late  distinguished  geologistt  says,  "  We  have  attempted  to 
penetrate  as  &r  as  possible  beneath  the  sur&ce,  into  the  in* 
terioiir  of  the  earth.  But  if  we  compare  the  depth  to  which 
we  have  actually  penetrated,  with  the  real  diameter  of  the 
earth,  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  scarcely  broken  the  sur- 
fece,  and  that  the  scratch  of  a  needle  on  the  varnish  of  one 

•  Seodichrdben,  p.  66.  t  Birogniurt. 
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of  our  common  terrestrial  globes,  is  proportionally  mnch 
deeper,  than  the  deepest  perforations  with  which  we  have 
ever  penetrated  into  the  interiour  of  the  earth."  If  now  at  the 
time  of  the  flood,  there  was  not  only  a  rain  of  forty  days  up- 
on the  earth,  but  all  the  '<  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,"  is  it  a  mathematical  impossibility,  that  a  ffush  of 
water  from  the  interiour  of  this  monstrous  ball,  should  cover 
the  mountains,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  are  exceedingly  diminutive  ?  The  production  of 
water  in  the  dropsy  and  other  diseases,  would  seem  to  be  fiur 
more  mathematically  impossible ;  and  yet  the  fiict  is  plain. 
Equally  certain  must  the  &ct  of  a  former  flood,  overflowing 
the  mountains,  appear  to  the  naturalist,  (even  independently 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  traditions  of  many  ancient  nations 
agreeing  with  it,)  when  he  finds  millions  of  sea-shells  upon 
the  highest  mountain  tops, — ^when  he  knows  that  the  ava- 
lanches in  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  Central  Asia  have 
brought  down  skeletons  of  horses  from  an  elevation  of 
16,000  feet,  from  sununits  which  no  man,  not  to  say  beast, 
is  now  able  to  reach.  And  how  many  &.cts  are  there  of  a 
similar  nature  to  these ! 

In  many  cases  it  would  be  better,  if  men  would  not  put 
on  so  much  the  appearance  of  knowing  to  a  very  hair,  what 
is  possible,  and  what  is  impossible  in  the  universe.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  when  a  learned  man  read  in  Lavy  that  it 
had  rained  stones ;  or  heard  that  in  the  church  at  Ensisheim 
a  stone  was  shown,  which,  judging  from  its  inscription,  had 
fallen  from  heaven ;  he  would  shrug  his  shoulders  at  the 
honest  credulity  of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  believing  some- 
thing mathematically  impossible.  But  after  it  had  repeat- 
edly rained  stones  in  our  own  day,  the  Academicians  were 
obUged  to  allow,  that  what  they  had  so  long  rerarded  as 
mathematically  impossible,  had  actually  taken  place,  and 
the  raining  of  stones  was  then  put  down  as  a  fact  in  natural 
history.  Many  of  them  now  assume  the  air  of  understanding 
the  process  of  the  thing  from  the  very  bottom,  and  shrug 
their  shoulders  at  the  honest  peasant  who  cannot  understand 
the  thing  as  well  as  they  do,  and  who  expresses  modest 
doubts  at  their  explanations.    Thus  it  goes  in  the  world. 

Geology  now,  according  to  Bretschneider,  can  no  longer 
assent  to  5ie  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  and  professes 
this,  unconcerned  how  theolo^ans  may  proceed  in  the  mat- 
ter.   The  theologian,  too,  might  take  his  stand  upon  the 
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book  of  OemsiSy  uneonoerned  how  the  geologist  coaM  re- 
ooocile  himself  with  this.  Such^  however,  is  not  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Bretschneider.  He  says  (p.  77,)  *^  That  the  theologian 
can  refute  the  sciences  which  depend  upon  experience,  and 
are  independent  of  theological  principles,  appears  of  itself  to 
be  impoasihle,  and  the  attempt,  should  it  be  actually  made, 
must  be  wholly  fruitless."  Should  there  be  a  colliskm, 
*  therefore,  between  the  Bible  and — ^mark  well — ^not  Nature^ 
but  fuOural  philaaaphersy  Dr.  Bretschneider  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  declare  himself  against  the  BiUe,  and 
la  £BLVOur  of  the  in&Uible  philosophers, — ^proving^  himself  de- 
cidedly unbelieving  as  to  the  Bible,  and  superstidbusly  confi- 
dent in  natural  p&Iosophy,  as  if  it  had  never  erred.  But 
hofw  often  has  philosophy  erred,  and  how  often  does  it  still 
err  every  day ! 

Let  us  consider  now  more  particularly  the  alledged  col- 
lision between  Genesis  and  Geolc^.    The  Geologist  has 
to  do  especially  with  the  present^  with  the  mountains  and 
what  concerns  them,  as  they  are  spread  out  before  his  eyes. 
From  die  observation  of  that  which  now  is,  he  refers  back 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  become  thus ;  and  here  his 
fiancy,  which  naturally  plays  a  principal  part  in  this  calling 
up  of  the  past,  often  seduces  him  to  an  unbridled  deduction 
01  consequences.    A  small,  a  very  small  part  of  the  solid 
land,  has  been  explored  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.    The 
bottom  of  the  sea,  which  covers  two  thirds  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  wholly  unknown.    How  trifling  are  the  depths 
below  the  earth's  crust  into  which  we  have  penetrated,  we 
have  already  seen  by  the  comparison  of  the  scratch  in  the 
varnish  of  the  globe.    Since,  then,  the  amount  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  present  sur&ce  of  the  earth  is  so  small,  the 
merest  tyro  might  hence  conclude,  how  far  we  are  removed 
from  the  point,  in  which  we  should  be  able  to  make  out  any 
thing  definitely  of  the  past  condition  of  the  entire  globe. 
This  is  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  &ct,  that  the  form- 
ation of  the  mountains  cannot  be  explained  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  elements  now  act  upon  each  other.    ^  The 
necessity,''  says  tfie  celebrated  Cuvier,*  "in  which  Geolo- 
gists saw  themselves,  to  seek  for  causes  different  from  those 
which  we  now  see  in  operation,  is  the  reason  why  they 
have  adfioted  so  many  extraordinary  hypotheses,  and  wan- 
dered and  lost  themselves  in  so  many  opposite  directions." 

*  DiMoan  mr  Im  refolations  de  lasurfiEtoe  du  Globe,  p.  43,  1828. 
Vol.  L  16 
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Cuvier  proceeds  to  mention  ironically  some  ten  of  the  bold- 
est of  these  hypotheses^  and  then  says  :•  '^  But  how  much 
difference  and  contradiction  is  there  even  among  those 
seologists  who  have  proceeded  with  more  reserve,  and  who 
did  not  seek  for  their  means  {mayens)  beyond  the  department 
of  ordinary  physics  and  chemistry."  He  then  mentions  six 
other  hypotheses,  and  says,  <<  I  could  mention  twenty  more, 
quite  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  those  which  have  been 
already  named.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not 
my  design  to  criticise  their  authors ;  on  the  contrary,  I  per- 
ceive that  these  ideas  have  belone^ed  generally  to  men  of 
genius  and  science,  who  have  well  understood  facts,  many 
of  whom  have  travelled  a  long  time  with  the  design  of  test- 
ing them,  and  who  have  themselves  furnished  many  and 
important  facts  for  science."  So  Cuvier.  And  now  these 
Geologists,  so  totally  disagreed  among  themselves,  and,  like 
Sisyphus,  tasking  themselves  in  vain,  are,  according  to 
Bretschneider,  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  Moses. 

With  these  declarations  of  Cuvier  a^ree  the  views  of  all 
the  greatest  geologists.  The  celebrated  Alexander  Brog-^ 
niart  concludes  the  work  already  cited,  on  the  formation  of 
mountains,  with  these  words :  ^'  if  any  suppose  themselves 
possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  geolo^cal  phenomena, 
and  are  endued  with  so  bold  and  penetratmg  a  spirit  as  to 
be  able,  with  the  few  materials  which  we  possess,  to  set  fortk 
die  manner  in  which  our  earth  was .  created ;  we  leave  to 
them  this  splendid  undertaking;  as  for  ourselves,  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  possession  neither  of  sufficient  means  nor 
strength,  to  erect  so  bold,  and  probably  so  perishable  a 
structure." 

Exactly  in  the  same  spirit  does  the  distinguished  Hum- 
bo2c{^  express, himself.  "True  geognosis,"  he  says,  "ac- 
quaints us  with  the  external  surface  of  the  earth,  as  it  now 
is;  and  is  a  science  as  certain  as  any  science  descriptive  of 
natural  phenomena  can  be.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing 
relating  to  the  former  state  of  our  planet,  is  as  uncertain, 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  planets  is 
formed.  And  yet  it  is  not  long  since  geologists  employed 
themselves  chiefly  with  these  problems,  the  solution  of  wMch 
is  almost  impossible,  and  seemed  to  prefer  to  resort  to  these 
fabulous  times  in  the  physical  history  of  the  world."* 

.     •  '*Essaigeognoftiqae  sur  le  gjaement  dM  roches,"  by  Humboldt,  p.  5 
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When  we  read  these  humble  acknowledgments  of  some 
of  the  greatest  naturalists  respecting  their  knowledge,  or 
rather  ignorance,  of  the  former  states  of  the  earth,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  history  of  the  creation,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
wonder,  that  a  theologian, — a  layman  in  natural  science, — 
should  rush  on  so  bohlly  in  the  attempt  to  confute  Moses 
by  Geology.  Dr.  Bretschneider  knows  neither  what  natural 
history  has  done,  nor  what  it  can  do,  if  he  supposes  that 
in  its  present  state  it  can  give  any  certain  disclosures  re- 
specting the  history  of  the  creation.  Does  it  understand 
even. the  work  of  preservation, — ^the  daily  production  of 
men,  animals,'  and  plants  ?  The  greatest  zoologist  of  our 
times,'  Ouvier^  confesses,  "  that  the  origination  of  organic 
being  is  the  greatest  mystery  in  the  household  of  nature, 
into  which  mortal  spirit  has  never  been  able  as  yet  to  pene- 
trate. We  see  only  that  which  is  already  formed,  never  the 
first  formation  itself .  .  .  The  deepest  investigations  have 
never  as  yet  unveiled  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  beinff."* 
If  then  the  greatest  naturaliist  must  humbly  confess,  -mat 
what  lies  before  his  eyes,  indeed  his  own  origin,  is  the  deep- 
est mystery,  ("who  knows  whence  he  came,") — shall  we 
imagine  ourselves  capable  of  understanding  how  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  were  formed  in  the  beginning?  "  Where 
wast  ihou,  when  I  formed  the  earth ;  tell  noe,  if  thou  art  so 
wise?" 

But  some  one  may  ask,  (and  a  Christian  divine  ought 
to  be  the  first  6ne  to  ask  such  a  question,)  Have  there  t^en 
no  results  firom  these  diligent  geological  inquiries  which 
agree  with  the  Bible  ?  Yes,  we  respond ;  exactly  those  geo- 
logical &cts  which  are  most  certainly  and  indubitably  es- 
tablished agree  with  the  Bible.  It  is  by  facts  of  this  nature, 
that  the  flood  is  proved.  Upon  this  geological  certainty  of 
a  flood,  Bromiart  founds  the  two  principal  divisions  in 
his  book  which  has  been  already  cited.  The  first  compri- 
ses the  present,  as  he  calls  it  postdiluvian  world;  the 
seoond,  the  former,  or  antediluvian  period.  Buckland's 
excellent  work,  "  ReliquicB  diluviafUB/'  which  obtained  a 
prize  firom  the  royal  society  in  London,  follows,  as  its  title 
implies,  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  flood,  and  in  a  most 
admirable  manner  places  this  great  catastrophe  before  our 
minds  by  a  nmltitude  of  observations  made  with  great  dili- 
genccy  and  combined  together  soberly,  and  without  any  un* 
natural  force. 

•  CwMb  "Animal  KingdoiB." 
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We  rejoice  in  tliese  clear  results  of  Geology  agreeioff 
with  the  Bible.  And  no  geological  facia  can  be  pointed 
out,  which  in  themselves,  contradict  tfie  Bible.*  An  appa- 
rent contradiction  can  result  only  from  immature  hypotheses 
built  precipitantly  upon  premises  wholly  unable  to  sui^rt 
them.  It  was  this  precipitancy  which  gave  birth  to  those 
innumerable  geolo^^il  systems  of  wmch  Cuvier.  speaks, 
as  we  have  seen.  We  must  thoroughly  understand  &e  ac- 
count of  Moses,  and  also  the  mountains  of  the  earth,  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  compare  them  with  each  other.  But  as 
Bucklabd  well  remarks, "  thorough  geological  investi^tions 
lead  back  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  while  superficial  mveslfr- 
gations  lead  from  them." 

• 

II.      ASTROirOKV     AVD     THB    BIBLZ. 

The  second  alledged  opponent  of  the  Bible,  according  to 
.  Bretschneider,  is  Astronomy.  He  says  (p.  70,)  "  It  was  this 
exalted  science  which  first  made  a  fatal  assault  upon  flie 
notions  of  antiquity  respecting  heaven,  earth,  hell,  resur- 
rection, judgement,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  which  still 
remained  unaltered  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.'^  He 
then  puts  down  Melancthon  as  a  man  very  limited  iii  his  as- 
tronomical views,  because  he  called  the  Copemican  doctrine 
of  the  motion  of  die  earth  round  the  sun,  foolish  andvvision- 
ary,  "  being  led  to  this  probably,*'  as  Bretschneider  goes  on 
to  say,  "  by  recollecting  the  words  of  JoshuK,  jstandstiU,  O 
Sun,  upon  Oibeon!^ 

One  remark  here.  Every  country  schoolmaster  now 
teaches  by  hearsay,  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun, 
without  once  thinking  of  giving  himself  or  his  scholars,  the 
trouble  of  comprehending  the  planetaiy  motions.  But 
Tycho  Brahe,  Riccioli,  Bacon,  and  other  great  spirits  of 
antiquity,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  dispose  of  this  sub- 
ject so  easily.    Bretschneider  seems  to  suppose,  that  Melanc- 

*  AS|  lor  example,  the  appetranoe  of  FoaMls.--'As  the  geolooiita  now  oon* 
neet  the  Volcanic  with  the  Neptimian  theory,  there  is  no  poMwUitr  of  fixing 
the  epochs  of  formation,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  probability.  One  exam> 
pie  aay  saffioe  to  show  this.  Brogniart,  in  the  work  before  dted,  conaideii 
Granite  as  a  body  somocimes  projected,  sometimes  precipitated.  Suppose  a  gran- 
ite sanmnt,  to  project  above  a  laver  of  clay,  which  encircles  it  If  it  is  re^^ed 
aa  prevpitated,  it  is  older  than  the  layer  of  day  covering  it,  and  cast  upon  it  If 
it  is  r^arded  as  projected,  it  is  more  recent  than  the  layer  of  day  which  oovsrs 
it,  anathrough  which  it  broke  forth  fVom  beneath.  The  ambiguity  and  arbi- 
traiinesa  of  the  geologioal  interpretation  is  clear.  I  mention  U&is  in  reAroiMM  to 
Dr.  Bretschneiders  'indefinite,  but  long  epochs  of  formation." 
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thoD  could  have  been  led  lo  his  decision,  only  by  a  blind 
adiiereace  to  the  Bible.  But  if  a  man  of  as  much  genius 
as  Melanethon  possessed,  gave  himself  to  the  dil^nt  study 
of  Ae  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  i^  in 
his  best  endeavours  to  understand  the  Copemican  system^ 
many  things  in  it  should  have  seemed  to  him,  if  not  og^otn^^ 
xeaaon,  yet  aboM  it* .       * 

Suppose  that  on  the  2l8t  of  June  he  had  beheld  from 
his  window  in  Wittenberg,  the  Polar  star  exactly  over  the 
point  of  a  neighbouring  spire ;  and  that,  on  his  seeing  ac^ain 
on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  December,  the  same  star,  from 
tfauB  same  window,  and  exactly  over  the  same  spire,  his  Co- 
pemican  colleague  Rhaiicus  had  told  him,  that  he  was  now 
more  than  fcrty  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  place,  in 
which  he  was  on  the  21st  of  June,  i.  e.  that  since  mat  time 
the  earth  had  moved  on  so  &» : — ^I  put  it  now  to  Dr.  Bret- 
sdmeider's.  conscience,  what  would  the  rcUumalist  theolo* 
gians  have  decided  respecting  this  &ct  of  the  Copemican 
Astronomy,  if.it  had  been  mentioned,  not  in  an  astronomi- 
cal book,  but  in  flie  Bible  ?  Would  they  not  have  declared 
it  mathematically  impossible?  But  truly  these  theologians 
believe  science  in  every  thing  upon  its  mere  word ;  while 
in  nothing  do  they  repose  trust  in  their  rightful  Lord  and 
Master.t  It  is  a  remark  of  Pascal,  "  that  we  must  doubt  in 
the  right  jdaoe,  be  decided  in  the  right  place,  and  submit 
ourselves  in  the  right  place.  One  who  does  not  this,  under- 
stands not  in  wluU  the  strength  of  reason  consists."  But 
these  theologians  doubt  in  just  the  wrong  place,  are  decided 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  in  the  wron^  place  submit  their 
reason;  and  therefore  know  but  little  of  the  strength  of  rea- 

•  A  distmctioo  which  Bntschnoder  particalarly  iamU  .upon  in  his  woxk 
9gtaDBt  Rose.  It  would  be  well  for  him  to  anifez  the  more  accurate  distinction 
or  Qwyrfgft.  L  "Irtiooh  fidei  non  in  se  nmt  oonlrarationem,  sed  aolom  n»- 
|wo  jmtiooflni :  par  aoddena  veto  fit  at  aint  edam  contra  rationem,  quando  ratio 
jodiciom  abi  defllis  aumit  ex  auia  principiia,  nee  seqaitor  lucem  yerbi,  sed  eoa- 


•c  inpagOML    %  Artieuli  fldei  aunt  non  aolom  ntgfra,  sad  et  ec/Htra 

i  oonqptam  at  depratatam,  que  iUoa  atoltitiam  aaae  j^oat"    1.  JigH- 

dtt  qffoUk  are  md  iji  Ounudvta  contrary  to  retuon,  but  <ndy  abope  it,    £ 


mnnotimn  indeed  happene,  Aat  Huy  are  auo  contrary  to  reaeonj  lehen  reaeon 
amm  hidgomeni  over  mem  on  ite  own  frmeipieot  and  doeo  noifoUom  Dk« 
t  vf  me  i0on(  \nd  deniee  and  aaaa/Us'thoBi.    2.  Artidee  of/aith  are  not  ofdif 


ti  over  mem  onite  own  ; 
,  hit  deniee  and  aeeails'thei  .^  . 

Mil  ceiilrary  to  depraved  and  corrupt  reaaon,  tohieh  judgee  iktm  to  oo 

t  It  will  be  obviooa,  that  hj  theae  remarks  I  onl^  design  to  ahowi  how 
Dch  Muwr  it  is  to  reoetva  the  Copemican  system  on  faith,  than  to  nnderstand 
it  UMirousUy  eBooffa,  not  to  be  perplexed  by  facts  r^sarding  it,  which  appear  to 
wtob^tntrr' 
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son^  and  so  can  be  called  RatianalistSy  only  by  the  same  pri- 
vative etymology,  by  which  lucus  is  derived  A  non  lucendo. 

I  come  now  to  those  scriptural  doctrines  which  are  said 
to  be  endangered  by  the  Copernican  Astronomy.  How  the 
passage  in  Joshua  which  has  already  been  cited,  mi^ht,  on 
a  superficial  view,  appear  to  be  irreconcileable  with  the 
hypothesis  of  Copernicus,  is  very  obvious :  but  how  many 
of  the  things  mentioned  by  Bretschneider  are  so,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me,  after  my  best  endeavours,  to  understand.  To 
cite  only  a  single  example :  "  Whereas,"  he  says  (p.  73,). 
^Uhe  ancients  felt  a  necessity  of  having  an  under  world  for 
the  souls  of  the  deceased,  because  they  coiild  neither  leave 
them  upon  the  sur&ce  of*  the  earth,  nor  transport  them  to 
heaven ;  this  necessity  ceased  now  to  be  felt  aAy  longer. 
Indeed  the  whole  notion  of  an  under  world  and '  a  heU^ 
was  destroyed  by  Astronomy  and  Greolo^,  and  with  it 
all  the  traditionary  notions  about  the  punishments  of  the 
damned..  With  the  loss  of  the  old  belief  about  heaven  and 
hell,  the  Devil  also,  with  the  Evil  spirits,  lost  his  place  as  a 
fidlen  angel,  banished  from  heaven.  The  idea,  too,  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  became  very  troublesome  to  theolo- 
gians, after  the  imder  world  had  been  taken  from  thent'' 
^'It  now  became  a  question  with  our  theologians,  where 
the  soul  of  Christ  was,  while  his  body  lay  in  the  grave." 
This  seems  then  to  imply  the  thought,  that  Christ  was  only 
apparently  dead. 

The  re^er  will  perceive  that  Bretschneider  understands 
the  art  of  drawing  consequences.  Were  the  premises  only 
true,  the  conclusion  would  certainly  be  so.  The  premises 
are,  that  the  notion  of  an  under  ivorld  is  destroyed  by  As- 
tronomy and  Geology.  But  what,  does  the  Astronomer  or 
the  Oeologist  know  of  the  interiour  of  the  earth?  I  must 
refer  again  to  what  has  been  said  before,  that  the  depth  to 
which  the  miner  has  penetrated,  may  be  compared  with  the 
scratoh  of  a  needle  on  the  varnish  of  a  common  globe. 
Can  the  texts,  Eph.  4:  9,  and  1  Pet.  3: 19,  20,  be  so  easily 
set  aside? 

But  how  comes  it  to  pass(,  every  intelli^nt  reader  will 
be  ready  to  enquire,  that  these  inconsistencies  between  the 
Copermcan  system  and  the  Bible,  if  they  really  exist,  have 
been  unobserved  during  nearly  three  centuries  ?  The  three 
great  heroes  of  Astronomy,  Copernicus,  Keppler,  and  New- 
ton^  were  certainly  Christian  beUevers,  and  any  thing  bat 
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indiffeient  to  such  contradictions.  Newton's  firm  and  pious 
adherence  to  the  Bible  is  too  well  known,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  His  work  on  Chranolo- 
gy  is  based  upon  the  Bible.  This  man,  whom  his  age  ad- 
mired as  its  greatest  genius,  wrote  a  conmientary  on  the 
Prophet  Daiiiel  and  the  Apocalypse.  H^nce  we  may  infer 
(a  majari  ad  minus)^  what  was  the  degree  of  his  ortho- 
doxy. 

What  Eenpler  thought  of  the  apparent  contradictions  be- 
tween the  Biple  and  the  sjrstem  of  Copernicus,  appears  from 
the  following  passage.  ^'  Astronomy,"  he  says,*  "  unfolds  the 
causes  of  natural  things ;  it  professedly  {ex  professo)  inves- 
tigates optical  illusions.  The  Bible,  whidi  teaches  higher 
things  (sublimicra  tradentes,)  makes  use  of  the  common 
modes  of  speech,  in  order  to  be  understood, — speak»  only  in 
passing  of  natural  things,  according  to  their  appearance, 
since  it  is  upon  their  appearance,  that  human  language  is 
baiU.  And  the  Bible  woiild  speak  in  the  sam6  way,  even  if 
all  men  had  insight  into  these  optical  illusions.  For  even 
we  asbronomers  do  not  pursue  this  science  with  the  design 
of  altering  comnK>n  language ;  but  we  wish  to  open  the  gates 
of  truth,  without  at  all  affecting  the  vulgar  modes  of  speech. 
We  say,  with  the  common  people,  the  planets  stand  stilly  or 
go  dowuj — the  sun  rises  and  sets,  it  comes  forth  from  one 
end  of  heaveny  like  a  bridegroom  from  his  chamber ^  and 
hides  itsdf  at  the  other  end  ;—4t  mmmts  into  the  midst  of 
the  heanensj — ^these  forms  of  speech  we  use  with  the  common 
people ;  meaning  only,  that  so  the  thing  appears  to  us,  al- 
though it  is  not  truly  so,  as  all  astronomers  are  agreed. 
How  much  less  should  we  require  that  the  Scriptures  of  di- 
Tine  inspiration,  setting  aside  the  common  modes  of  speech, 
should  shape  their  words  according  to  the  model  of  the  na- 
tural sciences,  and  by  employing  a  dark  and  inappA)priate 
phraseology  about  things  which  surpass  the  compreliension 
of  those  whom  it  designs  to  instruct,  perplex  the  simple  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  thus  obstruct  its  own  way  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  far  more  exalted  end  at  which  it  aims.t"    * 

*  Epnunne  Astronomie  Gopernicane,  p.  138. 

t  A  certain  aathor^  a  poetic  address  to  the  morning  attempted,  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  these  views  of  JEC^pleri  to  adapt  hia  language  to  theCopenucan  pyatem : 
The  iint  yerae  ia  aa  follows ; 

Wbwi  tha  iralMlle  kiof  of  daj, 

AMMidt  Um  Bamtiig  eMtern  ikiM, 
Bavohrlaff  MXth  rdbcta  tbe  imy, 
,  AaA  fllttcrUig  iliroo^  iti  orbit  Om. 

The  tnthor'a  well  mnnt  adentifie  seal  baa  loccaaioiied  soma  oQnfaaioii  hefe  i 
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Thus  plainly  and  excellently  does.ihis^gieat  Astronomer 
answer  the  objections  which  were  made  at  his  time,  from 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  between  the  Copemican  system 
and  tbe  Bible.  Still  more  readily  does  CSopemicus  hmiself 
dispose  of  those  who  attempted  to  prove  such  inconsistencies. 
He  had  so  good  a  theological  conscience  in  the  construction 
of  his  system,  that  he  dedicated  his  celebrated  work,  de  revo- 
hetionibus  orbium  ceUstivm^  to  Pope  Paul  IIL  In  this  de- 
dication he  says,  '^Should  there,  perchance,  be  any  foolish 
praters  {jaTm»skyfi\  who,  while  they  know  nothing  of  mathe* 
matical  matters,  yet  assume  to  pronounce  judgement  concern- 
ing them,  and  on  account  of  some  texts  of  Scripture  which 
tfiey  wickedly  peryert  to  their  own  purposes,  venture  to 
blame  and  denounce  my  work ; — ^for  such  persons  I  con- 
cern myself  not  at  all,  and  despise  their  opinion,  as  stupidly 
impudent'** 

Copernicus,  like  Keppler,  and  afterwards  Newton,  were 
therefore  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  new  system  of  the  world 
was  not  opposed  to  the  Bible.  But  the  monks  who  con- 
demned Oalileo  .thought  djffferently,  &nd  agreed  wifli  Dr. 
Bretschneider.  He  and  the  monks  place  the  matter  in  this 
position,  either  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  or  the  doctrines  of 
Copernicus  are  true,— one  or  the  other  must  give  place. 
The  monks,  and  with  them  the  Pope,  decided  for  the  Bible ; 
Bretschneider  for  Copernicus,  and  ag,ainst  the  IKble ;  "  since 
it  is  obvious,"  as  he  says,  <Hhat  the  sciences,  which  rest  up- 
on experience,  cannot  be  refuted."  ^^And  even  the  Pope," 
he  says,  (p.  77,)  <'  saw  himself  compelled,  after  a  numbOT  bf 
years,  to  allow  the  condemned  Copemican  sjrstem  in  Rome." 
Does  Bretschneider  then  really  think,  that  in  allowing  the 
Copemican  system,  the  Pope  at  the  same  time  pronounced, 
as  carelessly  as  he  himself  does,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  (frroneous,  and  that  he  assailed  the  book  of  Joshua? 
On  the  contrary,  science  rather  appeals  de  papa  male  in- 
JfbrmatOy  ad  papam  melius  infannandum — ^from  the  Pope 
ill-informed,  to  the  Pope  to  be  better  informed,  and  the  Pope  is 
now  convinced,  that  those  who  find  such  contradictions 

nnoe  he  nol  otdf  aukm  the  earth  revolve^  bat  the  mm  aacetid  the  Ay,  and  thus 
past  tb^in  both  in  motioD. 

*  The  passage  is  thus  in  the  original :  "  Si  fortasae  emnt  ^araiAoypc  qui  com 
omnium  mathsmatum  ignari  sint|  tamen  de  illia  judicium  sibi  sumunt,  propter 
aliquem  locum  scripture,  male  ad  suum  propositum  detorsum.  ausi  fuerint  meum 
hoc  instimtum  reprehenaere  ac  insectari,  illos  nihil  moior,  aoso  at  eciam  illorum 
judidnn  tao^piam  t ' " 
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between  the  Bible  and  Copernicus,  are  foolish  praters 
(/mw^Xofi,)  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  now  allows 
cf  the  Copemican  sj^stem. 

III.       ARTHBOPOLOO  Y    AND    THS    BXBL«. 

The  third  alledged  enemy  of  the  BiUe,  is,  according  to 
Bretschneider,  the  Natural  History  of  the  human  race, 
jfounded  upon  the  more  recent  information  we  possess  re- 
specting the  different  people  of  the  earth.  ''  Natural  Philo- 
sophers and  writers  of  travels,"  says  Bretschneider,  (p.  68,) 
<^  Gouununicated  unsuspectingly  the  results  of  their  inquiries 
respecting  the  human  race,  and  the  nations  in  all  parts  and 
corners  of  the  earth.  They  described  the  difference  of  the 
races  in  form,  colour,  and  intellectual  powers,  and  the  varie- 
ties arising  from  the  mixture  of  the  races.  They  pointed 
out  the  great  and  permanent  distinctions  between  them, 
showing  that  ttiese  differences  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  climate  or  mode  of  support,  but  depend  upon  an  original 
difference  of  origin.  Blumenbach  collected  skulls  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  brought  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions into  a  system.  Into  what  perplexity  was  the  theolc^ian 
now  thrown!  If  it  is  made  to  appear,  that  instead  of 
one  Adam  for  the  whole  human  race,  there  is  an  Adam  for 
the  Caucasians,  another  for  the  negroes,  a  third  for  the  Ame- 
rican tribes,  a  fourth  for  the  Malays,  a  fifth  for  the  Mon^li, 
etc. ;  what  can  theology  do  with  the  one  Adam  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  doctrine  of  we  Fall,  and  the  guilt  imputed  to  all 
iDen  through  Adam,  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  original  sin 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  and  an  infirmity  derived  to  all 
men,  by  ordinary  generation  from  Adam?  And  if  these 
doctrines  were  set  aside,  where  was  the  necessity  of  the  vi- 
carious satisfaction  of  Christ, — ^the  second  Adam,  in  order  to 
renu>ve  the  guilt  of  the  first?  Where  was  now  the  ground 
of  the  condemination  of  the  heathen,  if  they  did  not  descend 
from  Adam?"  And — since  we  are  put  on  so  good  a  course 
of  questions  by  Bretschneider, — I  would  proceed  to  ask, 
where,  if  it  is  true  that  the  theologian  cannot  refute  the  sci- 
ences which  depend  on  experience, — ^where  could  he  find 
any  ground  lefl,  on  which  to  construct  a  system  of  Christian 
Theology  ?  This  must  be  as  difilcult  an  undertaking,  as  for 
a  cutler  to  make  a  knife,  in  which  nothing  but  the  handle 
and  blade  should  be  wanting. 

Vol.  I.  17 
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That  the  human  race  is  divided  into  many  species,  is  not 
derived  from  one  Adam,  but  from  as  many  Adams  as  there 
are  species,  was  said  long  ago  by  another  man,  with  whom 
more  lately  some  German  and  French  writers  have  agreed. 
That  man  was  Voltaire,  of  whose  contempt  for  religion 
Bretschneider  elsewhere  speaks.  But  how  can  he  dare  to 
cast  a  stone  against  Yoltaire  ?  Indeed,  where  is  there  so 
great  a  difTerence  between  them?  Has  not  Bretschneider, 
as  well  as  Yoltaire,  attacked  the  fimdamentals  of  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine, — ^the  truth  of  the  divine  word,  our  only  conso- 
lation in  life  and  in  death?  I  see  no  difference  but  this, 
that  Yoltaire  attacks  religion  with  wit,  and  Bretsctmeider 
without  wit. 

But  Yoltaire  has  been  corrected  in  this  matter  by  the  great 
Holler  J  who  thus  writes  :*  "  Yoltaire  attempted  to  throw  sus- 
picion upon  the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  to  make  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  nations  from  a  sinsfle  man  ridiculous.  The  pre- 
text for  his  notion  is  deriv^  from  the  fundamental  errour, 
that  the  different  people, — the  whites  and  the  negroes, — are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  as  essential  characteristics 
in  their  organization,  as  a  palm-tree  is  from  a  pear-tree. 
This  principle  is  plainly  false.  All  men  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  in  tne  South  and  in  the  North,  or  who  are 
every  day  discovered  in  the  great  sea  which  extends  firom 
Patagonia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  so  around  to  Pata- 
ffonia,  encircling  the  known  world,  have  countenances,  teeth, 
fingers,  toes,  breasts,  their  whole  inward  structure,  and  all 
the  entrails,  invariably  alike,  without  the  least  distinction. 
YiTe  are  acquainted  with  many  sorts  of  animals,  between 
which  there  are  vastly  greater  differences  than  are  ever 
fi>und  between  two  men,  and  which  are  yet  unquestionably 
of  the  same  origin."    Thus  the  great  physiologist  Haller. 

In  this  respect  Cuvier,  the  great  zoologist  of  our  times, 
perfectly  agrees  with  him.  "  Man,"  he  sajrs,!  "  consists  of 
but  one  genus."  In  another  place  he  says,  "Although  there 
is  only  one  genus  of  men,  since  all  nations  of  the  earth  can 
fixdlfully  intermingle,  yet  we  observe  that  different  nations 
have  a  peculiar  organization,  which  is  propagated  in  a  he- 
reditary way,  and  that  these  differences  of  organization  con- 
stitute the  different  races." 

*  Briefe  nber  einige,  &c    Letters  on  some  objectione  of  free-thinkers  of  the 
present  dar.    Pt.  III.  p.  70. 

t  The  Animal  Kin^m,  by  Cuvier,  Pt  I.  pp.  72^  87. 
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Dr.  Bretschneider  refers  us,  however,  on  this  subject  to 
Blumenbach.  After  saying,  as  quoted  above,  that  the  differ* 
ences  among  men  must  not  be  laid  to  the  account  of  climate 
or  of  food,  but  must  be  traced  to  a  fundamental  difference  in 
their  origin,  he  proceeds  to  say:  '^ Blumenbach  collected 
skulls  £rom  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  brought  the  results  of 
his  observations  into  a  system.  Into  what  perplexity  was 
the  theologian  now  thrown  ?  If  it  was  made  to  appear,  that 
instead  of  one  Adam,  etc."  I  ask  any  unprejudiced  reader 
not  fBuniliarly  acquainted  with  this  subject,  whether,  after 
reading  this  passage,  he  would  not  certainly  have  supposed, 
that  Blumenbach  affirmed  in  his  system,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference among  men,  which  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
climate,  etc.,  but  which  depends  upon  a  difference  in  their 
origin, — ^in  short,  that  there  were  many  Adams  ? 

What  then,  will  the  reader  think,  when  he  is  assured, 
that  he  may  find  the  very  opposite  of  all  this  in  Blumen- 
bach's  work,  De  generis  humani  verietate.*  This  work 
concludes  with  the  following  words :  ''  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  each  and  all  the  varieties  of  men,  as  far  as  they  are  now 
known,  belong  in  all  probability  {verisimillime)  to  one  and 
die  same  species."  To  prove  this  is  the  object  of  the  whole 
book, — to  prove  that  the  varieties  among  men  do  not  result 
ftom  a  difference  of  ori^,  but  from  climate,  food,  etc.  And 
not  ocJy  in  the  work  {dready  named,  but  also  in  his  contri- 
butions to  natural  history,  has  Bhunenbach  carried  through 
this  his  characteristic  doctrine.  He  says  here,  (p.  66,) 
*<  There  have  been  persons  who  have  protested  vehemently 
against  seeing  their  own  noble  selves  placed  by  the  side  of 
negroes  and  Hottentots,  in  one  common  ^nus  in  the  system 
of  nature.  An  idle  dreamer, — ^the  celd)rated  philosophus 
per  ignem  TTieophrastus  Paracelsus  Bombastus,  could  not 
understand  how  all  the  children  of  men  should  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  genus,  and  therefore,  to  solve  his  doubts,  made 
on  paper  his  two  Adams.  It  may  conduce  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  many  in  this  matter,  which  is  a  universal  family 
concern,  for  me  to  name  three  philosophers  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent sort,  who,  however  they  may  have  differed  (Mi  other 
points,  still  perfectly  a^eed  in  this  ;  doubtless  because  it  is 
an  object  in  natural  history,  and  they  all  were  the  greatest 

^  JDe  ganflRB  hnmtxii  vaiietate  natiya,  aactore  Blumenbadi,  17S^    Comptxe 
Blnmonbach'a  "Handbuch  der  Naturgeschichte,"  p.  65, 1826. 
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natural  philosophers  which  the  world  has  recently  lost,  viz. 
Halleb,  Linneus,  and  Buffon.  All  three  of  these  held, 
that  all  true  mea,  Ettrcpeansy  negroes^  etc.  are  mere  vaxie- 
ties  of  one  and  the  sajooe  genus." 

Blumenbach  says  farther  (p.  80),  "  I  see  not  the  least 
reason,  why^,  considering  this  subject  ph3n3iokmcally,  and 
as  a  subject  in  natural  history,  I  should  have  the  least  doubt, 
that  all  the  people,  in  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  be- 
long to  one  and  the  same  common  family.  Since  all  the 
differences  in  the  human  race,  however  striking  they  may 
at  first  appear,  on  nearer  examination  run  into  each  other 
by  the  most  imobservable  transitions  and  shades,  no  other 
than  very  arbitrary  lines  can  be  drawn  betwe^i  these  va- 
rieties." 

These  quotations,  I  think,  will  suffice.  And  now  I  ask 
the  reader,  (for  I  know  not  myself  what  I  ought  to  say,) 
what  he  thinks,  when  a  Protestant  divine  proceeds  as  Bret- 
schneider  here  does:  in  the  first  place,  setting  aside  the 
authority  of  the  creeds  of  our  Church  (p.  43),  and  pretend- 
ing diat  '^the  divine  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures"  ought 
to  take  piecedence  with  every  one  over  the  Augi^urg 
Confession,  which  is  merely  the  word  of  man ;  and  then 
turning  himself  about,  and  representing  this  same  word  of 
God,  as  fiill  of  falsehoods,  and  for  proof  of  this  representa- 
tion, resorting  frivolously  to  fiitile  and  baseless  arguments, 
firom  sciences  to  which  he  has  never  seriously  attended  ! 

It,      NATURAL    RSLIGIOV. 

"  May  the  Lord  be  with  us,  for  it  will  soon  be  midnight 
around  us,"  we  must  be  ready  to  say,  when  we  consider  the 
various  efforts  which  are  made  to  disturb  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tian^  in  the  Bible,  and  point  them  only  to  the  revelation  of 
God  in  nature,  i.  e.  to  lead  them  back  to  heathenism,  and 
even  fejther  (Heb,  6:  4,  6).  Pascal,  who  was  a  man 
equally  great  as  a  natural  philosopher  and  a  theologian, 
clearly  shows,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  himself  and  of 
nature,  where  this  will  end.  "  When  I  see,"  he  says,  "  the 
blindness  and  misery  of  noen,  and  the  striking  contradictions 
which  we  observe  in  our  own  nature, — ^when  I  see  the 
whole  creation  sUent^  and  man  vnthout  lights  left  ta  him- 
9df  and  as  it  were  lost  in  a  comer  of  the  universe,  with- 
out knowing  who  placed  him  there,  for  what  object  he  is 
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there,  or  what  will  become  of  him  at  death ;  I  am  seized 
with  horrour,  like  a  man  who  had  been  carried  while 
asleep  to  a  waste  and  desolate  island,  and  who  awakes 
without  knowing  where  he  is,  or  without  having  any  means 
of  escaping  from  the  island.  And  then  I  can  only  wonder, 
why  we  do  not  &U  into  despair  at  so  miserable  a  condition. 
— ^I  look  around  me  on  every  side,  and  see  every  where 
only  darkness.  Nature  affords  me  nothing  which  does  not 
fill  me  with  doubt  and  disquiet.  Did  I  see  absolutely 
nothing  to  point  me  to  God,  I  would  determine  on  entire 
infidelity.  Could  I  find  every  where  the  traces  of  the  Cre- 
ator, I  would  rest  in  the  peace  of  faith ;  but  since  I  see  too 
much  to  deny,  and  too  little  to  be  certain,  I  am  in  a  most 
deplorable  state."* 

^^  It  is  in  vain,"  says  Pascal,  in  another  passage,  "  to 
attempt  to  convert  the  wicked  by  pointing  to  the  works  of 
God,  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  of  the  planets,  etc.  The 
creation  preaches  the  Creator  to  those  only  who  already 
have  a  lively  faith  in  their  hearts."  Compare  with  this,  the 
accordant  sentiment  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans;  how,  according  to  Paul,  the  foolish,  darkened 
heart  of  the  heathen  turned  from  the  worship  of  God  to  the 
worship  of  the  creature,  and  how  the  most  shameful  vices 
went  hand  in  hand  with  this  idolatry.  How  is  it  possible 
that  so  many  divines,  in  the  very  face  of  these  historical 
&cts,  should  undertake  to  preach  God  and  virtue  to  men, 
without  any  reference  to  Christ !  It  is  the  same  as  to  im- 
mortality, about  which  many  gaily  dream  in  times  of  health, 
while  they  are  unable,  when  it  comes  to  that,  to  comfort  a 
poor  Christian  when  dying." 

Among  those  who  thus  dream  is  Dr.  Bretschneider, 
when  he  speaks  of  Astronomy  as  follows:  "This  sub- 
lime science,  which  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  immor- 
tality by  views  so  inspiring  and  which,  by  opening  a  view 
of  innumerable  worlds,  oSfers  the  surest  pledges  of  our 
spiritual  life  beyond  tfie  grave.". . .  Pledges !  What  if  we 
hsA  no  other  pledges  of  immortality!  In  view  of  the  stars 
cotOd  1,  poor  man^  bound  to  the  earth,  and  struck  with  hor- 
four  at  mouldering  corpses,  build  hopes  or  rather  claims 
for  immortality?  This  would  be  enthusiasm  indeed ! 
Instead  of  this  astronomical  phantasy  about  immortality, 

*  Penste  da  Pascal— Pascal  ffoes  on  to  afaow  wbona  akMie  oonaolation  can 
be  foond,  and  thataalration  is  of  the  Jews. 
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which  resembles  some  sentimental  sennons  we  hear,  let 
the  reader  refer  to  the  language  of  ^that  horrible  feeling, 
to  which  every  contemplation  of  nature,  so  £9ir  as  it  is  just, 
must  lead  the  man  who  turns  away  from  Christ  '^  There 
has,"  writes  Werther,  "  as  it  were  a  curtain  drawn  itself 
round  mv  soul.  And  the  theatre  of  a  boundless  life,  has 
changed  before  me  into  the  abyss  of  an  ever  open  grave. 
Canst  thou  say  that  any  thing  is,  since  every  thing  passes 
away ; — since  every  thing  rolls  along  with  the  sp«ed  of  a 
tempest,  and  seldom  outlasts  the  whole  power  of  its  being, 
— hurried  along  by  the  stream,  whelmed  beneath  the  waves, 
or  dashed  against  the  rocks ! — since  there  is  no  moment 
which  does  not  waste  thee,  and  thine  around  thee !  ...  My 
heart  is  undermined  by  that  consuming  power,  which  lies 
concealed  in  universal  nature,  which  has  formed  nothing 
which  does  not  destroy  what  is  nearest  to  it,  and  itselt 
Thus  disquieted,  I  reel  along, — ^the  heavens  and  earth,  and 
their  moving  powers  around  me ;  I  see  nothing  but  a  mon- 
ster ever  devouring,  and  ever  again  reproducing  !*" 

Thus  does  death  sport  with  all  these  heathen  phantasies 
of  immortality,  and  shows  his  fearful  power,  which  destroys 
the  tender  grass  of  the  spring  and  the  new-born  infant  alike, 
it  may  be  sooner  or  later,  but  yet  inevitably.  <<  In  the  midst 
of  life,  we  are  surrounded  by  death.  Whom  shall  we  seek 
for  help,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  ?  Thou,  Lord,  alone^ 
art  able  to  succour  us."t  Yes,  thou  alone  !  In  the  wide, 
wide  world,  there  is  no  other  help.  Therefore  thanks  be  to 
God,  who  hath  given  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


▼  .     NATURAL   8CISNCX    IH    ALLIAHOB    WITH    THBOLOOT. 

I  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  abuse  of  natural 
science,  that  the  reader  may  at  length  begin  to  think,  that  I 
see  in  science  only  an  enemy  of  Clmstian  Theology. 
But  no  one  can  be  more  thoroughly  opposed  to  such  a  view 
than  I  am, — a  view  which  would  stand  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  Bible  itself.  The  Psalmist  says,  "  O  Lord,  how 
great  are  thy  works!  Thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.  A 
brutish  man  knoweth  not,  neither  doth  a  fool  understand 

*  Sorrow  of  WerOur,  by  GkMthe.    Compare  with  this  the  ohieqaiei  of 
InRgnon  in  the  "  Wilhelm  meister,"  of  the  same  aathor. 
T  This  IS  taken  from  Lather's  song. 
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this  P  I  think,  however,  that  the  abuse  of  natural  science 
which  has  now  been  pointed  out, — ^the  overturning  of  the 
boundaryHStone  between  its  province  and  that  of  Christian 
Theology,  makes  it  necessary  to  mark  their  respective 
departments  very  accurately.  This  has  been  already  done 
by  the  great  Bacon.  He  says,*  "  We  must  not  presume  by 
the  contemplation  of  nature,  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of 
God."  "  If  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into 
these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain  that  li^ht, 
whereby  he  may  reveal  unto  himself  the  nature  or  wifi  of 
God,  then  indeed  is  he  spoiled  by  vain  philosophy.  .  . .  And 
hence  it  is  true,  that  it  hath  proceeded  that  divers  great, 
learned  men  have  been  heretical,  whilst  they  have  sought 
to  fly  up  to  the  secrets  of  the  Deity,  by  the  waxen  wings 
of  the  senses." — "  Let  men  endeavour  an  endless  progress 
or  proficience  both  in  divinity  and  philosophy, .  .  only  let 
them  beware,  that  they  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound 
these  learnings  together." — In  the  introduction  to  his 
"Novum  Oiganon,"  Bacon  offers  the  following  prayer,t 
"This  also  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  tluit  human 
things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine ;  neither  that, 
irom  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling 
of  a  greater  natural  hght,  any  thing  of  incredulity  or  intet 
lecta^  night  may  arise  in  our  minds  toward  divine  myste- 
ries. But  rather,  that  by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  purged  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject  and 
perfectly  given  up  to  the  divine  oracles,  there  may  be 
given  unto  &ith,  the  thin^  that  are  faith's."t 

Beautifully  and  affecUngly  is  the  relation  between  natu- 
ral science  and  the  Christian  Revelation  brought  to  our 
view,  in  a  prayer  with  which  the  great  Keppler  concludes 
one  of  his  astronomical  works.  "It  remains  only,"  he 
says,  "that  I  should  now  lift  up  to  heaven  my  eyes  and 
hands  fiom  the  table  of  my  pursuits,  and  humbly  and  de- 
voutly suppUcate  the  Father  of  lights.  O  Thou,  who  by 
the  light  of  Nature  dost  enkindle  m  us  a  desire  after  the 
light  of  grace,  that  by  this  thou  mayest  translate  us  into  the 
light  of  glory, — I  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  and  Creator, 
that  thou  hast  glc^ened  me  by  thy  creation,  when  I  was 
enraptured  by  the  work  of  thy  hands.  Behold !  I  have 
heie  completed  a  work  of  my  caUing,  with  as  much  of  in- 

*  Admnoement  of  Learning.  Vol.  11,  p.  11, 12.    Montagu's  Ed. 
t  Baoon'B  Works»  VoL  Vn,  p.  8.    Montagu's  e£ 
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tellectual  strength  as  thou  hast  panted  me.  I  have  declar- 
ed the  praise  of  thy  works  to  the  men,  who  will  read  the 
evidences  of  it,  so  far  as  my  finite  spirit  could  comprehend 
them,  in  their  infinity.  My  mind  endeavoured  its  utmost  to 
reach  the  truth  by  philosophy ;  but  if  any  thing  unworthy 
of  thee  has  been  taught  by  me, — a  worm  bom  and  nourish- 
ed in  sin, — do  thou  teach  me,  that  I  may  correct  it  Have 
I  been  seduced  into  presumption  by  the  admirable  beauty 
of  thy  works,  or  have  I  sought  my  own  glory  among 
men,  ixk  the  construction  of  a  work  designed  for  thine  ho- 
nour, O  then,  graciously  and  mercifiiUy  forgive  me ;  and 
finally  ^nmi  me  this  fiivour,  that  this  work  may  never 
be  injunous  but  may  conduce  to  thy  glory,  and  the  good  of 
souls." 

Who  now  can  iinagine,  that  this  was  a  sort  of  bigotted 
and  forced  humility,  in  these  great  and  commanding  spirits, 
or  a  blind  submission  to  the  sacred  oracles  ?    It  is  truly  it 
fifenuine  humility,  which  belongs  to  every  thorough  and 
honest  student  of  nature,  and  which  his  knowledge  so  far 
firom  destroying,  rather  increases.    The  celebrated  English 
philosopher,  Robert  Boyle,  expresses  himself  somewhere  to 
the  following  effect.    "  What  inclines  the  experimental  philo- 
sopher to  embrace  Christianity  is  this,  that  bein^  constantly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  give  clear  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planations of  natural  phenomena,  and  finding  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  do  so,  this  constant  experience  produces  in  his 
mind  a  great  and  unfeigned  modesty.    In  the  exercise  of 
this  virtue,  he  is  not  only  inclined  to  desire  and  receive 
more  particular  information  respecting  things  which  appear 
to  him  dark  and  concealed,  but  he  is  also  disinclined  to 
make  his  simple  and  abstract  reason  the  authentic  standard 
of  truth.  And  although  the  pretended  philosopher  imagines 
that  he  understands  every  thin^,  and  that  nothing  can  be  true, 
which  does  not  agree  with  his  philosophy ;  yet  the  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  student  of  nature,  who  knows  how 
many  difficulties  even  in  material  things  remain  unsolved, 
by  all  the  boasted  explanations  which  have  been  given  of 
them,  will  never  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  that  h£  know- 
ledge of  supemctturcd  things  is  complete.    And  this  state 
of  mind  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  student  of  revealed  re- 
ligion.   Familiar  converse  with  the  works  of  God,  enables 
the  experienced  observer  to  see,  that  many  things  are  pos- 
sible or  true,  which  he  believed  to  be  &\ae  or  impossible, 
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SO  long  as  he  relied  simply  on  his  imperfectly  instructed 
reason." 

Well  would  it  be,  if  our  Rationalist  theologians  would 
take  to  heart  these  plain,  humble  confessions  of  the  excel- 
lent Boyle,  who  had  found  out  by  his  own  experience  the 
mcmner  and  the  limits  of  natural  science ! — ^In  these  con- 
fessions of  humility  regarding  revelation,  Bacon,  Newton, 
Keppler,  Pascal,  Haller,  and  others  have  agreed. 

'^  I  will  not  deny,''  says  Claudius,  <<  that  I  have  great 
joy  in  this  Robert  Boyle^  this  Francis  Btzcon,  this  Is€u»e 
Newton ; — not  so  much  on  account  of  reli^on,  which,  of 
course,  can  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  learned  men,  be  they 
great  or  small.  But  it  gives  me  joy  when  such  a  diligent 
and  inde&tigable  philosopher  as  Bacon^  who  had  grown 
old  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  who  knew  by  his  own 
observation  more  respecting  it,  than  almost  any  other  per- 
son ; — when  such  a  bird  of  Jupiter,  with  keen  and  piercing 
eye,  as  Newton  was,  who  drew  the  plan  and  laid  tte 
ground,  (more  admir^  than  used  by  his  successors,)  for  a 
new  and  truly  great  philosophy,  and  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first  mathematician  in  Europe; — I  say, 
when  we  see  such  men,  with  all  their  knowledge,  not  es- 
teeming themselves  wise,  and  after  they  have  penetrated 
more  deeply  than  others  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  stand- 
ing around  the  altar  and  the  greater  mysteries  of  God  with 
docility,  holding  their  hats  in  their  hands,  as  it  becomes 
them  to  do ; — ^when  we  see  this,  we  rejoice,  and  begin  to 
feel  more  kindly  again  towards  learning,  which  can  allow 
its  friends  and  adherents  to  become  really  more  knowing, 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  away  their  better  reason, 
and  making  them  fools  and  despisers  of  religion.  After 
seeing  these  men,  in  this  attitude,  it  produces  a  strange 
effect,  to  see  the  light  troops  on  the  other  side,  passing  by 
the  altar,  keeping  their  hats  upon  their  heads,  and  turning 
up  their  noses  contemptuously  at  its  mysteries."  Thus  fiu 
Claudius.*  These  li^ht  troops  understand  not,  in  their 
bUndness,  those  difficult  questions  of  the  Lord  in  the  book 
of  Job :  "  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge  ?  Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man ;  for 
I  will  demaiui  of  thee,  and  answer  thou  me.  Where  wast 
tfaou  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ?    Declare, 

♦  Claudius'  Works,  Vol.  vi.  p.  122. 

Vol.  I.  18 
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if  thou  hast  understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures 
thereof,  if  thou  knowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  Une 
upon  it?  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  Hast  tm>u  commanded 
the  morning  since  thy  days ;  and  caused  the  day-flpring  to 
know  his  place?  Ehst  thou  entered  into  the  spiinoB  of 
the  sea,  or  hast  thou  walked  in  search  of  the  depth?  Have 
the  gates  of  death  been  open  unto  thee,  or  hast  thou  seen 
the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Hast  thou  perceived 
the  breadth  of  the  earth  ?  declare  if  thou  knowest  it  dl. 
Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make  her 
nest  on  high?" 

Happy  would  it  be  if  the  theologians  of  whom  we  have 
qK>ken  would  come  to  a  n^ht  state  of  feeUng  npon  this 
subject,  and  being  humUed  before  the  Lord,  and  thus 
made  truly  great,*  would  confess  with  Job,  '^  I  have  uttered 
that  which  I  understood  not, — ^things  too  wonderful  for  me, 
which  I  knew  not  ?" 


Art.   IX.     Review   of  Olshausen's  Commentary  on 

THE  New  Testament. 

By  thb  Editob. 

BibUteher  Commmttary  etc. 

Biblical  CommeuUnnf  tmaUthe  books  qf  the  JVeto  TeMtamaU,  desifiud  es- 
pecially for  students  and  preacherSy  hy  Dr.  Hermann  Olshausen^  Professor  <if 
Ideology  in  the  Vniversity  at  Korngsierg^  2  vols,  (containing  the  GaipeU  and 
Acts.)  Kandgsborg,  1830^-^. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Gtermany,  we  may  discern 
three  general  periods,  marked  by  distinct  characteristics. 
For  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  the  Lutheran  com- 
mentators were  distinguished  by  their  anxious  adherence, 
in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture,  to  the  estaMished 
system  of  faith.  Instead  of  enquiring  for  the  real  sense  of 
the  sacred  writers,  and  endeavouring  to  unfold  their  mean- 
ing, it  seemed  to  be  their  great  object  to  confirm  the  articles 
of  their  church  by  all  the  proof-texts  which  could  be  arrayed 
in  their  support.  These  texts  were  taken  very  much  accord- 
ing to  their  traditionary  import,  without  a  strict  investigation 

•  Ps.  18:  36. 
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of  their  Irue  meaning  by  the  lawsof  graninuuical  and  histo- 
rical interpretation.  In  point  of  doctrinal  freedom  and  im- 
partiality, the  Reformed  dieoloffians  and  commentators  were 
our  in  advance  of  thoee  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  same 
period.  "  It  has  been  conceded,"  says  Tholuck,  "by  many 
candid  and  learned  Lutheran  theologians,  that  die  theolc^ 
of  the  Reformed  Church  has,  from  the  first,  done  more  than 
that  of  the  Lutheran,  fi>r  the  cause  of  an  impartial  gramma- 
tical and  hutorical  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
While  the  Lutheran  commaitators,  and  Luther  himself^ 
made  it  th^r  chief  concern  to  prove  the  ^Loci  Communesfoi 
the  Lutheran  syBt^xt,  and  to  shed  additional  light  upon  them 
by  doctrinal  and  practical  digressions ;  the  reformed  interpre- 
ters, Calvin,  Beza,  etc.  have  from  the  first  been  characteriaeed 
by  a  more  severe  method.  It  has  been  their  great  object,  by 
the  aid  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
die  Bible,  and  of  the  antiquities,  manners,  customs,  &c.  of 
the  ancient  world,  to  give  a  connected  developement  of  the 
real  sense  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers." 

While  such  was  the  method  of  the  Lutheran  interpreters, 
there  could  be  but  little  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  Nor  could  even  the  end  they  had  in  view,  of 
oonnnning  the  established  articles  of  belief^  be  attained  by 
the  heaping  up  of  promiscuous  proof4exts,  often  bearing  very 
distantly  and  doubtfully  upon  the  doctrine  in  behalf  of  which 
they  were  adduced.  A  tenacious  adherence  to  all  the 
proof4extB  ever  employed  in  support  of  the  doctrinal  system 
of  Christiani^,  while  it  mi^t  seem  to  spring  firom  a  deep 
penmasion  of  the  truth  of  that  system,  betrays  a  lurking 
ricepticism  with  resard  to  it  One  deeply  penetrated  with 
a  bdief  in  the  trum  of  the  Christian  system  from  his  own 
penonal  experience  of  its  effects,  and  from  the  general  tenour 
of  the  SeriptuBBs,  would  not  deem  a  multitude  of  texts  import- 
ant, aa  the  ground  of  his  fidth,  nor  be  greatly  moved,  though 
one  after  another  of  those  on  which  he  had  relied,  should  be 
swept  away  by  a  more  thorough  examination. — ^But  the 
wont  effect  of  this  indiscriminate  use  of  Scripture,  is,  that  it 
tends  to  produce  that  same  skepticism  about  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  whkh  it  betrays.  When  the  student  examines  into 
the  Scriptnial  grounds  of  the  belief  enjoined  upon  him,  and 
finds  that  many  of  the  texts  by  which  it  has  been  supported 
have  no  relation  to  the  point  they  are  made  to  prove,  his  sus- 
picions are  awakened  as  to  the  soundness  or  a  doctrine  so 
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badly  sustained.  Identifying  the  doctrine  with  its  custo- 
mary proo6,  he  is  almost  ready  to  pronounce  it  Mse  ]  noiP 
withstanding  the  evidence  of  some  few  valid  texts,  which 
would  have  been  ample  testimony,  if  they  alone  had  been 
appealed  to. 

The  second  period  of  which  we  spoke,  grew  out  of  the 
wants  and  deficiencies  of  the  first  It  was  characterized  by 
a  fireedom  from  all  restraints  imposed  by  established  systems, 
by  a  revived  study  of  the  original  langua^  of  the  Bible,  by 
the  grammatical  and  lexicographal  investigation  of  its  mean- 
ing, by  the  more  thorough  examination  of  the  canonical  au- 
thority of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  more  criti- 
cal recension  of  the  received  text.  But  while  in  respect  to 
freedom  and  independence  of  enquiry,  and  the  other  above 
named  characteristics,  the  Lutheran  commentators  of  this  pe- 
riod resembled  more  nearly  the  commentators  of  the  Reform- 
ed Church ;  in  other  respects  they  widely  differed.  While 
the  early  commentators  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  all 
their  freedom  of  investigation,  regarded  the  Scriptures  with 
reverence,  as  the  word  of  God ;  the  Lutheran  commentators 
of  the  period  now  under  consideration,  treated  the  Bible  like 
any  other  book,  and  studied  it  rather  as  an  interesting  relick 
of  antiquity,  than  as  a  guide  to  eternal  life. — While  the  for- 
mer respected  the  universal  voice  of  the  Church,  in  the 
doctrines  handed  down  from  earlier  times,  and  received 
these  doctrines,  though  not  as  traditionary,  or  as  establish- 
ed by  human  authority,  but  as  taught  in  the  Bible ;  the 
latter  regarded  them  as  antiquated  and  exploded,  and 
treated  that  wide  consent  by  which  they  had  been  esta- 
blished, with  contempt. — ^WhUe  the  former  had  shown  a 
deep  insight  into  the  doctrinal  system  of  Christianity, 
and  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  more  peculiarly  evan- 
gelical phraseology  and  ideas ;  the  latter  were  characteri- 
zed by  a  low,  superficial  conception  of  the  great  truths  of 
our  religion,  and  by  interpreting  the  appropriate  terms  of  the 
New  Testament  so  as  to  evacuate  them  of  all  their  signifi- 
cance. This  was  the  period  of  the  theological  Ulutninaii^ 
Sender,  Paulus,  Eichhom,  Kuinoel,  De  nette  ; — a  period 
in  which  infidelity  employed  itself  about  the  Bible,  detect- 
ing its  hidden  natural  lieauties,  unfolding  its  literary  trea- 
sures, enlaining  its  language  and  imagery,  but  desecrating 
its  sacred  doctrines. 

The  third  period  is  of  recent  origin,  and  combines  the 
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^^vwjtagesj  without  sharing  the  &uits,  of  thefonner  periods. 
This  is  the  period  already  ushered  in  so  auspiciously  by 
Neander,  Tholuck,  Hengstenber^,  Havemick  and  Olshau* 
a&kj  and  which  is  continually  advancing  to  higher  splen- 
dour.    In  the  commentaries  of  these  writers,  we  perceive 
the  returning  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  sacred 
oracles.    Bound  no  longer  by  the  shackles  of  authority, 
like  the  commentators  of  the  first  period  after  the  Refor- 
mation, they  yet  respect  the  traditionary  doctrines  and  esta- 
blished system  of  the  Church,  adopi  them  as  in  accordance 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are  &r  removed  fixim  that 
contempt  of  long  received  opinions,  which  has  disfirared  the 
works  of  their  neolo^cal  predecessors.    Possessed  of  that 
rich   store  of  exegetica)  faiowled^  accumulated  by  the 
labours  of  men  of  a  different  spirit  and  of  different  aims, 
they  still  by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  the  grammati- 
cal and  lezicographal  explanation  of  Scripture;  but  advance 
to  the  higher  task  of  deducing  from  the  Bible  its  system  of 
doctrines:  they  seek  to  apprehend  the  fiilness,  the  harmony, 
and  consistency  of  revealed  tnith.    In  their  expositions  of 
doctrine,  they  begin  to  repudiate  the  more  superficial  and 
Arminian  views,  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  from  the  first,  and  to  incline  towards  those  higher 
points  of  Calvinism,  which  have  excited  so  much  reproach 
and  obloquy.    In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  to  cite  the  fol- 
lowing passage  firom  Tholuck,  in  reference  to  the  republica- 
tion of  Calvin's  Commentaries. — "  We  believe  that  even  that 
part  of  Calvin's  Commentaries  in  which  his  stern  view  of  Pre- 
destination occurs,  will  do  more  good  than  hurt.    As  one  ex- 
treme often  serves  to  restrain  and  limit  the  other,  so  we  think 
it  will  turn  out  here.    A  profound  truth,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Calvinism ;  and  that  very  aspect  of  the  divine  being 
and  of  human  nature,  which  our  age  is  most  inclined  to 
overlook,  is  made  prominent  in  this  system.   If  it  be  so,  that 
our  age  has  been  accustomed  to  set  up  man  with  number- 
leas  claims  on  God,  as  a  Prometheus,  in  opposition  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  that  this  mode  of  thinlan^  has  in  any 
degree  affected  the  views  of  evangelical  theologians ;  it  may 
be,  that  the  inexorable  severity  with  which  Calvin  takes 
every  thing  from  man,  and  gives  every  thincr  to  God,  will 
exert  a  salutary  influoice  upon  many ;  while  &e  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  age,  diametrically  opposed  as  it  is,  to  this  mode 
ef  thinking,  may  prove  a  sufficient  security  against  the  Cal- 
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YUiistic  eictreine.  Should  not  this,  however,  be  the  case,— 
should  the  consistency  of  Calvinism  compel  from  one  and 
anoAer  an  unconditional  surrender, — so  be  it;  there  is  al* 
ways  something  more  noble  and  majestic  in  the  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  iron  view  of  Calvinism,  than  in  the  weakness  of 
a  carnal  Pelagianism."  In  the  same  manner  does  Tholuck 
welcome  the  repubUcation  of  Calvin's  Institutes :  with  regard 
to  this  work,  he  says,  '^  Even  if  its  tendency  should  te  to 
establish  our  theologians  in  the  partial  views  of  Calvin- 
ism, it  will  not  £5dl,  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  that  uncon- 
querable and  fixed  power  of  £uth,  which  has  always  been 
peculiar  to  strict  Calvinism,  and  which  more  than  any  thing 
else,  is  so  necessary  to  our  languid  age." 

The  Author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  is  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  commentators  of  this  recent  and 
better  period.  He  has  been  already  fitvourably  known  to 
die  public,  by  his  works  on  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  on  the  gaiuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
In  his  work  on  Interpretation  he  has  contended,  with 
great  learning  and  ability,  for  the  old  doctrine  of  the  doiMe 
Hn$e  of  the  Scriptures,  though  in  a  form  very  different  from 
that  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  heretofore  held.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  this  writer,  the  whole  Old  Testament 
dispensation, — ^its  rites,  its  £9u:ts,  its  persons^es, — ^while  they 
had,  in  themselves  considered,  a  pr^^nant  import,  were  also 
in  their  very  design  typical  of  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. Hence  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
while  it  has  a  primary  and  just  signification,  in  its  aj^lica- 
tion  to  things  under  the  old  economy,  has  abo  a  secondary 
sense,  so  far  as  those  things  were  typical  of  the  new 
economy.  This  sense  he  chooses  to  call  an  under  sense 
( UfUersifmy  4itwoi«),  rather  than  a  double  sense.  We  shall 
hope  hereafter  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  biblical  interpretation,  entertained  by  this  distin- 
guished commentator. 

k  is  not  our  desisfn  here  to  give  a  full  analysis  and  ex- 
aminAtion  of  this  work ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
stating  a  few  of  its  excellencies,  and  then  give  a  single  speci- 
men, illustrative  of  our  Author's  method  of  commentary. 

This  Commentary  is  pervaded  by  a  living  andglowng 
spirit  of  piety.  The  author  brings  to  the  business  of  inter- 
pfeting  the  Bible,  a  heart  capable  of  being  affected  by  its 
subhme  fiicts  and  doctrines.    In  the  Pre&ce  to  his  work,  he 
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avows  it  as  his  belief,  that  neither  the  c<«iiiuentator  nor  theo- 
logian is  fitted  for  his  work, '' unless  with  head  and  heart  be 
lives  in  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity.''  Who  has  not  fetl 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  in  seeing  how  frigidly  the  terms 
and  phrases  descriptive  of  Christian  states  and  relatinis, 
have  been  interpreted  by  unevangelized  commentators ! 

Another  excellence  of  this  oonmientary,  and  that  by 
which  it  is  principally  characterized,  is  its  ample  unfolding  of 
the  doctrinal  idosisof  the  New  Testament    In  this  respe^  it 
resembles  the  commentary  of  Calvin,  more  than  any  of  later 
date.     While  the   pfi^jes  of    recent  commentaries   have 
been  mostly  filled  with  minute  grammatical  and  exe^ieticd 
notices,  and  learned  references,  (the  importance  of  which,  in 
their  place,  it  would  be  idle  to  dispute,)  in  the  pages  of 
Olshausen  these  are  confined  to  very  narrow  limits.  In  his 
statement  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  he  exhibits  the  results  of 
critical  investi^tion,  rather  than  the  process.    Perhaps  cm 
this  account,  his  work  is  less  adapted  to  persons  in  the  early 
stages  of  bibUcal  study,  since  it  is  built  upon,  and  presup- 
poses, a  thorough  granunatical  and  lexicosraphal  study  of 
the  Bible.    The  inqM>rtance  of  this  more  elementary  studvi 
especially  in  this  country,  can  hardly  be  over  estimated  j 
nor  can  we  be  too  grateml  to  those  who  have  been  laying 
the  foundations  of  an  improved  biblical  science,  where  akae 
thsy  can  be  laid,  in  a  more  accurate  knowledse  of  the  origin 
nal  lan^ages  of  the  Bible.    In  promoting  this  knowlec^ 
the  distinguished  patriarch  of  biblical  literature  in  our  coun- 
try, and  those  who  have  co-operated  with  him,  have  done  an 
inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  these  very  men, 
however  much  importance  they  may  attach  to  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicon,  would  doubtless  accede 
to  the  truth  of  the  following  remark  of  Olshausen,  that  ^'  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  all  their  parts, 
can  by  no  means  be  obviated  by  Grammar  and  Lexicogia- 
I^y  alone.  The  most  obscure  and  deepest  passages  of  Scrips 
ture,  are  odea  the  easiest,  as  &r  as  language  is  concemea ; 
and  viewed  from  the  ^mmatical  stmd^oint  alone,  the 
most  arid  and  superficial  sense  may  be  as  well  vindicated, 
as  the  most  profound.    We  must  therefore  have,  side  by 
side  with  the  grammatical,  a  bibliohdoctrinal  interpreta- 
tion, which  shall  derive  from  the  whole  anal^  of  Scriptu- 
ral doctrine,  the  means  of  overcoming  the  dignities  of  par- 
ticular Scriptural  thoughts." 
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In  omitting  grammatical  and  lexicographical  investiga- 
tions in  his  commentary,  our  Author  does  not,  then,  con- 
demn or  undervalue  them :  but  only  wishes  to  advance  be- 
yond them,  to  the  higher  and  more  appropriate  business  of 
commentary, — the  discovery  and  illustration  of  the  doctri- 
nal system  of  the  sacred  writers.  This  is  his  great  object. 
In  the  doctrinal  element  he  is  most  at  home,  ^d  admira- 
bly has  he  succeeded  in  developing  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  No  one  can  read  his  illustrations,  without 
finding  new  views  of  divine  truth  breaking  in  upon  his  mind, 
and  a  new  interest  awakened  in  views  the  most  &miliar,  by 
the  novel  and  original  mode  in  which  they  are  expressed 
and  represented. 

In  this  novel  and  original  phraseology,  we  have  another 
advantage  of  this  commentary.  While  our  author  professes 
his  full  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  he  does  not  deem  it  essential  to  exhibit 
these  in  precisely  the  same  form  and  technical  phraseology, 
which  is  there  adopted.  To  those  attached  to  the  symbols  of 
their  Church,  and  who  might  suspect  him  of  heterodoxy  from 
his  not  making  familiar  use  of  the  prescribed  phrases  and 
terms,  he  says,  <'  he  hopes,  that  on  nearer  examination  they 
will  be  convinced,  that  nobody  is  benefitted  by  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  current  modes  of  expression,  and  that  Christian 
exegesis  can  be  promoted,  only  where  the  interpreter  endea- 
vours, in  his  own  way,  to  unfold  the  deep  things  of  the 
word  of  God,  according  to  the  measure  of  knoidedge  he 
himself  possesses;  provided  the  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
which  has  been  held  the  same  by  all  true  beUevers,  in  all 
ages,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  developement  and  of 
phraseolo^,  is  not  altered  by  his  own  subjective  appreh^i- 
sion  of  it." 

We  will  mention  only  one  more  characteristic  of  this 
commentary.  Our  author  makes  it  his  business  rather  to 
give  his  own  views  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  than  to 
coUoet  the  views  of  others.  Instead  of  perplexing  the  mind 
of  the  student  by  a  variety  of  interpretations,  he  simply  states 
his  own  conceptions  of  the  meaninfif  of  the  Bible,  or  alludes 
to  those  of  others  only  for  the  sake  of  placing  his  own  opinion 
in  a  clearer  light.  The  collection  of  different  interpretations 
is  no  doubt  an  important  help  to  the  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  it  cannot  be  well  for  one  to  burden  himself  with  a 
mass  of  diverse  opinions  at  an  early  stage  of  biblical  study. 
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After  wandering  through  the  mazes  of  Poole,  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  inexpenenced  stadent  should  not  be  con- 
founcted.  Every  interpretation  proceeds  from  a  particular 
tendency  of  sentiment  in  the  Commentator,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  fully  understood,  unless  this  tendency  is  known, 
which  cannot  be  expected,  except  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  bibUcal  study. 

It  is  a  principle  which  Olshausen  insists  upon,  that  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  prosecuted,  not  by 
fragments  and  isolated  portions,  but  in  a  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  course,  so  that  the  reader  may  receive  a 
lively  impression  of  the  unity  of  life  and  spirit  pervading  the 
whole.  But  this  continuous  course  must  be  interrupted,  and 
the  impression  of  the  whole  obscured,  by  constant  refeience 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  a  thou* 
sand  di^rent  points  of  view. 

The  subjoined  extract  will  afford  a  fidr  specimen  of  the 
peculiarity  of  our  author's  method,  of  the  profoundness  of 
his  views,  and  of  the  proportionate  importance  which  he 
gives  to  doctrinal  statement,  in  comparison  with  grammati- 
cal and  critical  notices. — There  will  probably  be  some  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  respecting  the  view  here  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  afforded  by  miracles  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  such  passages  as  those  in  Deut.  13: 1 — 6,  and 
in2Thess.  ch.  2,  seem  to  us  to  require  a  modification  of  the 
view  conmionly  ^ven  of  this  subject  in  our  books  on  the 
evidences  of  Religion. — ^In  a  future  Number,  we  propose 
to  give  the  views  of  Olshausen  on  the  subject  of  ^e  De- 
moniacal Possessions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  third  volume  of  this  commentary,  containing  Ro- 
mans and  the  other  epistles,  will  be  looked  for  with  great 
earnestness ;  and  should  it  justify  the  expectations  excited 
by  the  volumes  already  published,  ought  to  be  translated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  public.  It  is  our  hope  and  con- 
fident belief,  that  by  the  labours  of  such  men  as  our  author 
and  those  associated  with  him,  many  will  be  excited  to  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  be  led 
more  deeply  into  those  sacred  penetralia  of  divine  wisdom, 
which  are  opened  to  those  only  who  search  the  Scriptuies. 
Vox*.  L  19 
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[ThiuUttd  ft«m  OlihaiiMa'a  Btbliathir  C«ttBtBtar,ToLL  ^9lt.] 

HEALING  OF  A  LEPER. 

[Matt  8: 1-4.    Mark  1:  40-45.    Luke  6:  12—16.] 

After  exhibiting  Christ  in  his  capacity  of  teacher,* 
Matthew  proceeds  now  to  describe  him  as  the  worker  ofmy 
racles  ;  the  two  following  chapters  being  occupied  with  ac- 
counts of  the  miracles  of  the  Redeemer.  These  miracles,  so 
&r  as  they  are  considered  as  revelations  of  a  mighty  power, 
are  called  in  the  Scriptures  mighty  works  (aw^/mf,  nvt»a>). 
When  they  are  considered  in  connexion  with  the  divine 
plans  or  ends,  in  relation  to  parts  or  the  whole,  they  are  call- 
ed signs  (eniitia,  nww).  Considered  as  events  awakening 
surprise  and  wonder,  they  are  caUed  wonders  {ripan,  eavn&aia, 
Matt.  21:*  15,  mHh»,  ts^nBo).  The  most  significant  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  miracles  of  Christ,  is  worksy  ipy* 
(Matt.  11:  2,  and  very  frequently  in  the  Gospel  of  John). 
In  this  term,  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  the  mirocMiou^  is  die 
natural  form  of  the  agency  of  the  Redeemer,  since,  as  the 
possessor  of  divine  powers,  he  must  necessarily  produce,  in 
exercising  them,  supernatural  effects.  He  himself  was  the 
Tfp«f, — ^his  miracles  are  the  natural  ipya  of  his  nature. 

And  hence  it  will  appear,  why  we  cannot  adopt  as  our 
own,  that  notion  of  miracles  according  to  which  they  are  rep- 
resented as  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature.  If  we  pro- 
ceed on  the*  Scriptural  idea  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  r^;ard  the  laws  of  nature  as  arbitrary, 
mechanical  arrangements,  which  would  need  an  external  in- 
vasion for  their  removal ;  on  the  contrary,  they  must,  all  of 
them,  be  considered  as  resting  in  the  nature  of  God.  Those 
phenomena,  therefore,  which  are  inexplicable  from  the  known 
or  unknown  laws  of  the  developement  of  earthly  life,  are  not 
on  this  account  to  be  regarded  as  disorderly,  and  suspen- 
sions of  the  laws  of  nature ;  these  laws  are  rathet  themselves 
comprehended  in  a  higher  orderly  whole,  since  the  heavenly 
and  the  divine  is  the  orderly  itself.  What  is  unnatural  is 
accordingly  ungodly  ;  and  the  true  miracle  is  still  some- 
thing naturcd,  only  of  a  higher  order,  breaking  in  upon  this 

*  nt  ii  a  peculiarity  of  Matthew,  according  to  the  view  of  Olsbauseo,  that  in- 
stead  of  exhibiting  our  Saviour  in  the  more  continuous  method  of  biography, 
ho  apprehends  and  exhibits  the  life  of  Christ  under  certain  general  points  of 
view ;  L  e.  he  describes  him  now  as  lawgiver,  now  as  teacher,  and  again  as 
worker  of  mhracles.    Editor.] 
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unhannonious  world  from  the  world  of  undisturbed  harmo- 
ny. Where  the  view  of  the  world  here  dven  is  adopted,  the 
attempt  to  explain  miracles  from  natural  causes,  commonly 
so  called,  must  be  reprobated  as  yrrong :  according  to  this 
view,  the  mirtzeulaus  is  as  natural  (understood  in  a  hicher 
sense),  as  the  natural  fcommonly  so  called)  is  wonderfm.* 

Rrom  this  view  ot  miracles,  we  come  naturally  to  the 
principle,  the  justice  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  whole 
phraseology  of  Scripture,  that  no  mirade  is  performed 
wUhovi  a  REALt  power.  And  since  we  see  most  of  the 
Scriptural  miracles,  especially  those  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  have  been  performed  by  human  asents,  we 
are  led  to  the  belief  of  the  coramunicableness  of  higher 
spiritual  powers  to  men,  enabling  them  to  exert  a  control- 
Img*  influence  over  objects  by  which  they  are  more  nearly 
or  remotely  surrounded.  Without  the  supposition  of  the 
actual  possession  of  some  such  element  of  spiritual  power  (of 
the  n«9fM  in.  bis  x^r^^  1  Cor.  12: 10)  by  the  human  a^ent, 
there  woald  be  no  connexion  between  &e  miracle,  and  the 
worker  of  it ;  and  then  the  former  must  appear,  as  it  were, 
masical.  We  may  find  an  analogy  to  this  possession  of 
hifiher  spiritual  power  by  a  human  individual,  in  Animal 
magnetism ;  only  we  must  beware  of  confounding  this 
dark  and  dangerous  principle  of  sensuous  life,  with  that 
pure  element  of  light  which  Jesus  brought  down  upon  the 
earth4    The  reason,  now,  of  ^e  fact,  that  great  fulness  of 

•  Comp.  Rod.'Stier'B  Andeut  Pt  I.  p.  118,  etc 

t  [By  real  the  author  here  means,  fUgkerl  fpirikial  power^  as  distinguiBhed 
from-  the  derived,  dependent^  and  comparatively  unreal  powers  beloneing^  to 
creatores.    The  phraseology  is  derived  from  the  Platonic  distinction  of  being  • 
into  the  real  or  eaeerUia^  and  the  phenominal* or  Aadotoy.     Editor.] 

t  [This  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Animal  Magnetism  is  often 
alluded  to  in  all  the  departments  of  modem  German  literature.  The  reality  of 
such  a  natural  power  seems  there  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  it  is  referred  to 
abundantly^  for  the  sake  of  analogy  and  illustration,  by  philosophical  and  the- 
ological wnters.  Our  author  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  danser  of  referring 
to  this  natural  power,  in  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  miracolous 
powers  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  exerted ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  guard 
against  the  inference  which  might  be  'drawn  fix>m  this  comparison,  that  the 
Scriptural  mtrades  may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes.  In  addition  to  the 
caution  which  he  has  here  suggested,  it  is  proper^  in  justice  to  him,  that  the  fol- 
lowing paasace  from  the  Prdlace,  should  he  cited.  "  I  deem  it  imoortanf  to 
speak  particulariy  here  of  the  parallel  which  I  have  in  many  cases  drawn,  be- 
tween Magnetism  and  its  phenomena,  and  the  cures  of  our  Lord.  Although  in 
the  commentary  itself  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  guard  against  the  abuse 
of  this  comparison ;  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  do  this  still  more  emphatically 
here.  I  have  become  so  thoroughly  persuaded  by  the  latest  occurrences  in  the 
department  of  Magnetism,  and  especially  by  the  history  of  the  Prophetess  of  Pre- 
vorat  of  the  pernicious  effects  resulting  m>m  the  application  of  Magnetism,  even 
by  those  who  are  well  disposed,  that  I  wish  for  notmng  more  earnestly,  than  that 
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spiritual  power  in  great  men  of  the  church  of  later  times, 
was  not  connected  with  the  power  of  working  nnracles,  is 
to  be  founds  in  the  course  of  human  developement,  and  in 
the  different  wants  of  different  ages.  In  Uie  progress  of 
this  developement,  moments  of  intenser  interest  every  now 
and  then  arrive,  calling  forth  extraordinary  phenomena, 
which,  after  a  temporary  efflorescence,  gradually  disappear. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  must  nave  peat  effect  in 
determining  our  views  on  this  subject;  viz.  mat  the  Scrip- 
tures make  mention,  not  only  of  an  holy,  heavenly  power, 
as  the  cause  of  miracles,  but  also  of  an  evil  power.  Two 
series  of  miracles  run  through  the  sacred  history.  As  the 
works  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  stood  over  against  those 
of  Moses  (Exod.  vii,  etc.) ;  so  in  the  New  Testament  do  the 
mirades  of  Anti-Christ  stand  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
Redeemer  (Matt.  24:  24.  2Thess.  2:  9.  Rev.  13: 15).  This 
distinction  between  divine  and  demoniacal  miracles,  extorts 
inevitably  the  acknowledgement,  that  the  BiUe  actually 
teaches  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  evil  spiritual  powers^ 
and  its  influenee  upon  human  beings  who  expose  themselves 
to  it.  The  sacred  writers  have  so  variously  interwoven 
their  declarations  respecting  evil  spirits  with  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines,  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  them  the 
mythical  interpretation. 

This  same  distinction  leads  us  also  to  the  consideration, 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  design  of  miracles,  in  them- 
selves, to  confirm  the  truth  of  any  particular  declaration, 
flince  even  the  kingdom  of  lies  has  its  miracles;  and  no 
criteria  are  anywhere  given  by  which  divine  and  demonia* 
cal  miracles  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Nor  do 
the  Scriptures  anywhere  represent  this  as  the  design  of  mi- 
racles. They  were  so  understood  only  by  the  rude  popu- 
lace, who  allowed  their  judgement  to  be  determined  simply 
by  the  display  of  power  and  the  illusions  of  sense :  and 
hence  they  attached  themselves  as  readily,  and  even  more 
so,  to  false  prophets  and  &lse  Christs,  as  to  the  true.  And 
it  is  on  this  account,  that  the  Saviour  sharply  rebukes  their 
estmal  seeking  for  miracles,  John  4:  48. 

thU  datk  power  might  be  left  at  rest  I  vrauld,  therefora  have  the  compariflon 
I  have  made  between  the  healing  power  of  our  Lord  and  Ma^etism,  consider- 
ed as  beiD^r  designed  only  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  mode  m  which  the  higher  and  holy  power  of  Christ  operated,  from  this  low- 
er and  dangerous  power,  and  its  exertions.  The  nature  of  the  two  is  wholly 
different"    JSditor.] 
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But  when  oar  Lord,  in  other  passages,*  requires  &ith  on 
the  ground  of  his  works,  and  places  them  in  connexion  with 
his  difi^nity  and  his  sacred  office ;  this  is  not  done  for  the 
sake  of  confirming  by  them  the  truth  of  his  declarations : 
this  truth,  on  the  contrary,  irresistibly  commends  itself  as 
such,  by  its  own  internal  nature,  to  every  one  who  is  sus- 
ceptible of  it:  he  that  is  of  the  tnUh,  heareth  the  voice  of 
tnUhA  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  rather  designed,  to 
prove  his  character  as  divine  ambassador  to  all  those  upon 
whom  the  truth,  speaking  out  from  his  whole  nature  as  well 
as  his  words,  had  produced  its  effect.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  one  might  teach  truths,  without  sustaining  a  higher 
character,  as  messenger  of  God.  And  in  such  a  case  the 
truths  declared  and  acted  out  by  him  might  greatly  prepon- 
derate over  errour ;  but  no  merely  human  teacher,  can  be 
considered  as  entirely  exempt  from  errour.  In  distinction 
therefore  from  human  teachers,  however  excellent,  God  en- 
dues particular  persons,  as  his  acents,  with  higher  powers, 
in  order  to  legitimate  them  as  in&Uible  organs  of  the  divine 
Spirit, — ^as  teachers  of  absolute  truth. 

The  gift  of  miracles  is  therefore  one  of  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  a  true  prophet ;  though  the  design  of  them 
is  not  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  particular  declarations, 
but  rather  to  prove  their  higher  character,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  regardea  as  leaders  and  guides  of  the  people,  exempt 
from  <xU  errour.  Hence  in  miracles, /at^A  is  always  presup- 
posed ;  i.  e.  a  capacity  for  receiving  influence  from  what  is 
divine ;  and  it  is  only  the  connexion  of  truth  with  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles  which  confirms  the  character  of  a  divine 
teacher,  by  means  of  which  character  even  such  things  may 
be  established  as  certainly  true,  which  could  not  have  been 
discerned  as  such,  merely  by  the  internal  susceptibiUty  for 
truth.  It  is  the  reverse  with  the  representatives  of  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  whom  the  Scriptures  denominate /ab« 
prophets^  or  false  Christs  (^««4M^^9rci,  ^««^tfxF<<^^0'  because, 
whue  they  liave  an  external  resemblance  in  appearance  to 
the  true  messengers  of  God,  they  are  totally  dissimilar  in 
internal  character.  But  although  these  representatives  bf 
the.  kingdom  of  fies  may  mingle  much  which  is  true  in  word 
and  in  work,  and  endeavour  to  appear  as  the  messengers  of 
the  kingdom  of  light ;  still  the  whole  n>irit  of  their  agency 
betrays  itself  to  a  pure  mind,  capable  of  perceiving  the  truth, 
« B.g.  Jolm  lOsSS.  14: 10^  U.         t  John  1&*  37. 
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as  unholy ;  and  no  miracles  which  can  be  supposed  could 
induce  such  a  mind  to  yield  itself  to  their  influence.  So  far 
from  this,  the  very  connexion  of  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles with  this  unholy  spirit,  is  only  an  evidence  of  its  close 
association  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

When,  therefore,  the  Redeemer  blames  the  desire  of  his 
contemporaries  to  see  miracles ;  it  is  merely  the  looking  to 
what  is  outward  which  he  blames  in  them,  since  this  proves 
them  to  be  insensible  to  spiritual  things,  and  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  works  of  the  Evil 
One,  if  they  should  be  associated  with  miraculous  phenom- 
ena. On  the  contrary,  our  Liord  commends  the  desire  of 
seeing  miracles  as  an  evidence  of  the  internal  certainty, 
that  one,  of  whose  truth  and  purity  of  action  the  mind  had 
been  before  convinced,  is  something  more  than  a  human 
teacher, — ^is  an  accredited  messenger  of  heaven. 

The  power  of  working  miracles,  and  every  particular 
exertion  of  this  power  is,  therefore,  in  itself,  without  signifi- 
cance :  every  thing  depends  upon  its  connexion  with  the 
entire  agency  of  the  one  by  whom  it  is  exerted.  The  con- 
nexion of  miracles  with  what  is  holy,  is  the  exalted  testi- 
mony of  God  for  his  servants ; — ^the  connexion  of  miracles 
with  what  is  unholy,  is  a  token  of  terrour  and  warning 
against  an  emissary  of  the  pit.  Knowledge  of  the  holy 
and  the  unholy, — of  what  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  is 
therefore  presupposed  in  order  to  one's  being  able  to  judge 
of  the  nature  of  a  miracle,  and  this  knowledge  is  depend- 
ent upon  internal  rectitude  and  purity  of  disposition  as  its 
only  condition.  The  man  whose  moral  disposition  is  per- 
verse, will  persuade  himself  that  miracles  wrought  really 
by  God,  nught  have  been  performed  by  the  Evil  spirit, 
while  he  wiU  look  upon  false  miracles  as  genuine.  The 
man  of  moral  purity  understands  both  in  their  true  nature, 
because  he  bears  within  himself  the  form  and  rule  of  truth. 

If  now  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  history  of  miracles,  we 
find  none  before  Moses,  which  were  accomplished  through 
the  instrumentality  of  human  agents ;  for  the  miracles  of 
God,  the  revelation  of  himself  in  his  Son,  in  angels,  and  in 
other  ways,  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  in 
which  the  miraculous  power  was  connected  with  a  human 
being.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  some  maturity  in 
human  nature  is  requisite,  in  order  to  its  being  entrusted 
with  the  higher  spiritual  powers.    Hence  Jesus  wrought  no 
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miracles  while  a  child ;  and  the  apocrjrphal  books  of  the 
New  Testament  betray  their  want  of  spiritual  discemmeDt^ 
among  other  things  in  this,  that  they  represent  the  duld 
Jesus  as  having  performed  miracles. 

Again ;  we  observe  a  difference  between  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  after  the  time  of  Moses,  and  those  of 
the  New.  The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  only 
of  a  more  collosal  character,  but  are  also  more  external  in 
their  nature,  and  more  adapted  than  those  of  the  New  to 
strike  the  fancy  and  other  lower  faculties  of  the  soul.  The 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  bear  a  more  spiritual  cha- 
racter, and  their  reference  to  the  ethical  world  is  far  more 
obvious.  We  perceive  that  the  Saviour  adhered  in  his 
yfrhole  miraculous  agency  to  the  maxims  observed  by  him 
during  the  Temptation :  he  never  performed  miractes  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  display, — never  for  himself  The 
Father  only  wrought  miracles  in  him,  to  strengthen  the 
faith  either  of  the  narrower  circle  of  his  disciples,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Transfiguration^  or  of  the  larger  body  of  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Resurrection.  In  lowly  silence  did 
Jesus  exert  the  fulness  of  divine  power  and  life  resting  in 
himself,  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  suffering,  to  free  them 
from  the  source  of  their  ills,  and  so,  even  in  this  sense,  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  since  he  always  knew  how  to 
make  external  aid  the  means  of  spiritual  good.  The  won- 
derful cures  of  Jesus  are  hence  to  be  regarded  as  incidents 
of  a  physico-moral  nature,  in  which  the  fullness  of  divine 
life  resting  in  him  passed  over  to  persons  susceptible  of  it, 
in  order  to  show  by  the  organic  harmony  of  the  natural 
life,  the  possibility  of  the  harmony  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  miraculous  cures  performed  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  distinguished  from  his  in  this  respect,  that  Jesus 
performed  his  in  his  own  name,  from  the  completeness  of 
power  dwelling  in  himself:  his  disciples,  on  the  contrary, 
performed  miracles  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  with  his 
power,  and  as  his  instrument.  Faith  was,  therefore,  as 
essential  a  condition  of  their  receiving  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  as  it  was  in  others  of  their  being  cured ;  and 
so  we  find  them  possessing  these  powers  in  different  de- 
grees of  developement,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
meir  faith,  by  which  the  possession  of  these  powers  was 
conditioned ;  see  MaU.  10:  1,  8.  17: 19. 
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Matt.  8: 1. — Coming  now  to  the  first  of  the  miraculous 
cures  recorded  by  Matthew,  its  chronological  position  is 
left  indefinite  bodi  by  Matthew  (8:  1,  6),  and  by  Luke 
(5:  11,  16, 17).  Since,  however,  according  to  Luke  7:  1, 
CSirist  visited  Capernaum  after  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  healed  the  servant  of  the  centurion  ^as  Matthew  also 
informs  us,  8:  5,  ff.) ;  the  order  in  which  this  event  is  placed 
by  Matthew  may  be  chronologically  correct,  and  the  heal- 
ing of  the  Leper  may  have  taken  place  immediately  after 
the  Sermon  oi}  the  Mount,  on  the  way  to  Capernaum; — 
Luke  says  (5:  12)  h  /nf  ns*  w^w,  in  one  of  the  cities. 

The  narrative  begins  with  the  remark,  that  as  soon  as 
•ur  Saviour  descended  firom  the  mountain,  great  multitudes 
of  people  collected  around  him.  Among  these  a  Leper 
came  forward.  [The  MrafimhMdwin^Sp^,  descending  from 
the  mountain^  refers  back  to  Matthew  5: 1.* — ^As  to  the 
construction,  the  repeated  dvr^  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  re- 
curs again  in  the  same  chapter,  and  frequently  in  Matthew. 
The  first  ^^  with  Konfl&n't  would  hence  seem  to  stand  as  a 
dative  cAsolute.  From  this  feeling,  we  may  explain  tfie 
reading  ffcn-a^amf  ««ro9,  which  is  a  correction  of  the  unusual 
dative.] 

Yerse  2.  As  to  the  Leprosy  (xi^w),  it  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  some  milder,  others  more  dangerous.  On  this 
point,  tlie  account  given  by  Moses  (Num.  13  and  14)  re- 
specting the  nr«  {leprosy\  leaves  no  doubt  One  who 
had  the  more  dangerous  leprosy  was  regarded  by  the 
Mosaic  law  as  unclean,  and  could  not  be  restored  to  the 
community  until  his  cure  was  made  evident  This  Leper 
might  have  heard  of  the  cures  performed  by  Jesus,  or  per- 
haps might  himself  have  seen  them.  It  is  enough  to  know, 
however,  that  he  showed  his  faith  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
by  falling  down  before  him,  and  praying  to  be  healed, 
which  he  thought  possible  to  be  done  even  for  himself  by  the 

*  [According  to  Luke  6: 12,  ff.,  Jesus  had  gone  out  upon  a  mountain  to  pray 
there.  On  the  morning  after  this  prayer,  he  completed  the  circle  of  his  twelve 
disciples,  and  descending  U  the  p/atn,  delivered  to  the  people,  which  thronged 
around  him,  the  sermon  called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Tne  fact  that,  ao- 
cording  to  Luke,  Jesus  descended  from  the  mountain  in  oitler  to  deliver  this  ser- 
mon, while,  according  to  Matthew,  he  went  up  into  the  mountain,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  either  of  the  following  suppositions;  viz.  that  Matthew  connects 
the  sermon  of  Jesus  immediately  with  his  earUer  going  up,  without  mentioning 
his  intermediate  descent;  or  that  the  pressure  otthe  people  compelled  Jesns, 
after  he  had  descended,  to  ascend  up  again  into  the  mountain,  that  he  might  be 
heard  by  a  greater  number  of  people.    Editor.] 
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ponrer  of  Jesus.  [The  word  rendered  worshipped  («| 
M&,  equivalent  to  Ywvttr&w  in  Mark,  and  to  irca«bv  m  wp6a<ony  in 
Li^),  answers  to  the  Hebrew  mninm.  It  is  the  com- 
mon gesture  of  reverence  throughout  the  East,  and  does 
not  in  itself  denote  religious  worship — The  phrase  t^  eafs 
asMcac,  expresses  the  solicitude  of  the  suppliant  to  secure  the 
healing  power  of  Jesus  in  his  own  behalf] 

As  to  the  nature  of  ike  faith  which  we  must  presup- 
pose in  the  case  of  the  person  here  restored,  as  in  all  similar 
cases  (comp.  Matt.  13:  58);  it  is  to  be  remarked  first  of  all, 
that  faith  (ximi)  when  understood  in  a  religious  respect,  has 
every  where  only  one  and  the  same  fundamental  signifi- 
cation, modified  only  according  to  the  different  objects  al 
&ith,  which  are  Bgain  conditioned  by  the  different  de- 
grees of  its  developement.  We  cannot  place  the  essential 
nature  of  fiuth  in  any  mere  knowledge^  whether  it  be  of 
the  divine  in  general,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  more  es- 
pecially of  the  divine  in  Christ,  as  in  the  New  Testament 
For  such  a  knowledge,  whether  confused  or  clear,  may  be 
conceived  of  as  connected  with  an  inward  state  which  we 
most  recognise  as  the  very  opposite  to  the  believing  frame 
of  mind.  Faith  rather  consists  in  a  spiritual  susceptibility 
{Iteceptivitat^  Germ.)  for  the  divine^  and  is  itself  capable 
of  internal  advancement,  according  to  the  degrees  of  the 
revelation  of  the  divine.  This  susceptibility  must,  indeed, 
have  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  for  its  accompaniment ; 
but  a  high  degree  of  this  susceptibility  for  the  innuences  of 
a  higher  and  noUer  world,  may  be  seen  to  be  reconcileable 
with  great  confusion  in  one's  religious  conception^;  still 
there  is  always  in  this  beUeving  susceptibility  a  pledge  of 
the  essential  correctness  of  these  conceptions,  although 
their  circle  may  be  limited,  and  their  quality  undeveloped. 
And  so  in  the  miraculous  cures,  while  in  all  of  them  &ith 
was  made  a  ne^tive  condition  of  the  reception  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Spirit  streaming  firom  Christ,  yet  it  was  not  a 
mere  holding  of  certain  doctrines  to  be  true^  which  was 
required,  but  a  spiritual  and  physical  susceptibility  for  the 
exertion  of  the  Redeemer's  power.  This  susceptibility  was 
doubtless  attended  uniformly  by  the  conception  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  and  as  such  could  work  miracles,  although 
these  views  were  commonly  very  crude ;  but  they  may  be 
oonceived  of  as  separated  from  that  radical  disposition  of 
the.  heart  ('if^^)  which  we  have  designated  as  the  soscepti- 
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bility  of  the  mind  and  of  the  whole  nature  for  heavenly 
influence ;  and  when  thus  separated,  they  constituted  no 
ground  for  the  exertion  of  miraculous  power.  To  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  are  led  by  the  accounts  of  all  the  miracu- 
lous cures  of  Christ  The  Saviour  never  asked  for  any 
particular  do^as,  as  the  object  of  faith: — ^he  never  named 
any  as  a  pr^cate  indispensably  requisite  to  faith.  The 
Redeemer  allows  the  mere  confession  of  faith  to  speak  for 
its  qusJity ;  since  one's  whole  nature,  and  his  words  together, 
disclose  the  state  of  his  heart,  as  either  opened  to  me  di- 
vine influences,  or  closed  a^i[ainst  them. 

It  hence  appears  also,  how  external  bodily  healing,  can 
be  only  a  symbol  of  that  which  was  properly  intended, — ^in- 
ternal spiritual  healing.  The  same  powers  of  life,  by  the 
gift  of  which  bodily  msorganization  was  removed,  worked, 
according  to  their  nature,  upon  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
person  healed :  they  placed  him  in  a  real  connexion  with 
the  world  of  good,  and  took  him  upon  the  stand-point 
which  he  had  already  assumed,  in  order  to  carry  him  fur- 
ther :  for  although,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  it  was  not 
Uie  &ct  that  all  who  were  healed  by  the  Saviour  were 
led  into  regeneration,  yet  a  spiritual  blessing  was  made 
accessible  to  every  one. 

Yebse  3.  At  the  request  of  the  sick  man,  our  Lord  lays 
his  hand  upon  him,  and  heals  him.  In  most  of  the  miracu- 
lous cures  of  Christ,  there  was  some  such  immediate  contact, 
between  him  and  the  person  healed ;  and  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  recognising  in  this  laying  on  of  hands,  a  me- 
dium, though  not  a  necessary  one,  conducting  the  healing 
power ;  as  in  the  case  of  benediction  by  means  of  the  solemn 
MOmc  r«5r  x«<^y*  The  analogy  of  animal  maguctism  horc  pross- 
es  itself  again  upon  our  notice,  and  is  doubtless  founded  in 
the  nature  of  the  relations ;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
as  has  been  suggested  above,  that  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  pure,  heavenly,  divine  power,  and  that  magnetism 
can  therefore  be  compared  with  it,  only  as  a  power  in  a 
lower  region  of  existence,  productive  of  similar  phenom- 
ena. 

[Ka0ap({«r  IS  equivalout  to  *««,  the  common  word  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  removal  of  the  leprosy,  as  something 
undeariy  the  outward  appearance  of  this  disease  leading  to 
this  comparison.  This  term  may  signify  to  pronounce 
clean,  so  &r  as  the  priest,  who  declared  the  sick  man  clean, 
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made  him  so,  inasmuch  as  he  restored  his  interrupted  inter- 
course with  the  Jewish  society.  Comp.  Lev.  13:  13, 17, 
according  to  the  Septuagint.  That  the  effectual  and  in- 
stantaneous removal  of  the  sickness  is  meant,  is  obvious 
from  the  phrase,  immediately  the  leprosy  left  him  {tMivs 
4««Xflnr  4  xi«|M,  Mark,  1:  42),  which  explains  ixaSapiaihi,  The 
connexion  of  this  word  in  Matthew  with  \iw^  a6ro9  requires 
that  it  should  involve  the  sense  of  putting  away. 

YEasE  4.  Immediately  after  the  cure  here  effected,  we 
have  recorded  by  three  evangelists,  the  command  of  our 
Lord  that  no  one  should  be  informed  of  this  event.  Simi- 
lar prohibitions  are  often  found  in  the  evangelical  history. 
Comp.  Matt.  9:  30.  12:  16.  16:  20.  17:  9.  Mark  3:  12.  6: 
43.  7:  36.  8:  26,  30.  9:  9.  Luke  8:  56.  9:  21.  The  causes 
which  led  the  Redeemer  to  give  such  directions  were  vari- 
ous. Sometimes,  doubtless,  our  Lord  intended  by  enjoin- 
ing secresy,  to  remove  any  occasion  for  a  popular  move- 
ment to  make  him  Messianic  king ;  sometimes,  to  withdraw 
the  people  from  external  events,  and  prevent  them  from 
showing  him  merely  external  honour ;  or  as  Luther  says, 
to  ^ve  an  example  of  humility.  Often,  however,  our 
Saviour  may  have  enjoined  silence  upon  those  healed,  for 
their  own  sake.  Whereas  they  were  m  danger  of  becom- 
ing distracted  by  external  engagements,  the  design  of  Jesus, 
in  thus  prohibiting  them  from  publishing  what  had  been 
done  for  them,  mi^t  have  been,  to  lead  them  to  self-exami- 
nation and  introspection.  That  he  was  often  influenced 
by  this  motive,  is  obvious  especially  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  some  cases  he  gave  exactly  the  opposite  advice,  and 
required  that  what  Ood  had  done  through  him  should  be 
made  known.  Comp.  Mark  6: 19.  Tms  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  especially  with  such  persons  as  were  by  na- 
tuie  reserved,  ana  given  to  a  &lse  disposition  of  self-inspec- 
tion, and  who  nee£d  to  be  directed  to  active  duty,  in  order 
to  their  spiritual  prosperity. — The  circumstance  last  men- 
tioned is  especially  important,  as  it  affords  a  view  of  the 
deep  wisdom  in  imparting  instruction  which  characterized 
our  Lord,  who  knew  how  to  treat  every  man  according  to 
his  particular  wants. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  seems  most  probable  from  the 
narrative  of  Matthew,  that  the  ground  of  this  prohibition  i«| 
to  be  sought  in  the  one  who  was  healed ;  since  the  com- 
mand to  say  nothing  of  it  was  addressed  to  the  leper  alone, 
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although  the  cure  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  many. 
Mark,  indeed,  has  said  nothing  of  a  collection  of  peo- 
ple, and  from  his  narrative,  it  seems  therefore  to  be  more 
probable,  that  this  command  was  designed  to  prevent  popu- 
Mur  excitement.  He  informs  us  (ch.  I:  45),  diat  the  leper, 
notwithstanding  this  injunction,  busily*  published  abroad 
this  miracle,  and  that  in  consequence  such  a  commotion 
ensued,  that  fie  could  no  longer  show  himself  openly  in 

the   city    (&aTt  /urr^'c  airdv  iCvaoBai    ^vtpas  eis  ir6Xt¥  tin\&ti»)j    leSt   he 

should  thereby  cherish  the  carnal  expectations  of  a  Messiah 
held  by  the  multitude.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account,  that 
Mark  (1: 43)  subjoins  the  declaration,  and  he  straitly  charg- 
ed him,  and  forthvnth  sent  him  away  («ai  iii$piiif,e&iuws  aM,  «*- 
$i(osi^ii3a)^air6w.)  ['Efiffpi^iofiai  hos  hcrc,  as  iu  Mark  9:  30,  only 
the  sense  of  commanding  with  earnestness  and  emphasis. 
*EKBiXUiw  is  equivalent  to  K>«n.  Comp.  Matt.  9:  25.]  CJon- 
sidering  the  fact,  that  greater  distinctness  and  vividness 
in  the  narration  of  external  and  incidental  circumstances 
is  a  cheiracteristic  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  his  account  would 
seem  here  to  deserve  the  preference  above  that  of  Mat- 
thew ;  especially  since  Luke  makes  no  mention  of  the  crowd, 
in  whose  presence,  according  to  Matthew  (8: 1),  this  cure 
took  place; 

Not  less  important  than  this  prohibition,  is  the  command 
given  to  the  Leper,  to  go  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  ap- 
pointed scurifice.  Comp.  Lev.  14:  2,  S,  In  this  command 
we  see  the  wise  caution  of  our  Saviour  against  invading 
violently  the  theocratic  institutions,  in  any  respect.  We 
observe  in  this  also  a  tender  solicitude,  not  to  tear  away 
the  person  healed  from  his  former  standpoint,  but  only  to 
lead  him  to  a  &ithful  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  in  his  previous  relations.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  that  Jesus  attempts,  by  awakening  a  higher  conscious- 
ness, to  translate  all  of  those  whom  he  had  healed,  through 
regeneration  into  the  Ufe  of  the  New  Testament  On  the 
contrary,  he  often  leaves  them  undisturbed  upon  their  legal 
stand-point,  if  they  were  called  to  be  perfected  on  that 
ground ;  and  seeks  only  to  lead  them  to  true  righteotisness 
(6iKaioHpfi^^  which  on  the  Old  Testament  ground  involved  re- 
pentance (/ur^Mia). 

*  IIo>X^,  the  word  here  uaed.  is  often  emploved  by  Mark  in  the 
of  strongly,  diUgendy,  e.  g.  Mark  3: 12.  5: 23. 15: 3. 
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The  three  evangelists  here  subjoin  the  words,  /or  a  tes- 
timony unto  them  («v  iiaprvpiop  avrou).  This  implies,  that  the 
command  here  given  had  some  respect  to  the  Priests.  By 
pronouncing  the  Leper  clean,  they  must  testify  to  the  reality 
of  his  cure,  and  thus  condemn  their  own  unbelief.  [The 
preceding  Upii  {priest)  is  to  be  taken  collectively,  as  appears 
from  the  subsequent  aAnts.] 


lilTERARY    NOTICES. 

T%e  Cottage  BibU  and  Family  Expositor,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
TeatainentSy  toith  Practical  ExposUioru  and  Explanatory  Notes,  By 
TTiomas  WiUUvmSj  author  qf  "  The  Age  of  Infidelity"  in  answer  to  Paine, 
<^c.  <fv.  To  whu^  are  added  the  References  and  marginal  Readings  of 
vu  Polyglot  Bible,  together  with  original  Notes  and  Selections  from  Bag- 
ster's  Ccmprehensive  Bible  and  other  standard  works  ; — Introductory  and 
concluding  remarks  on  ecuh  Book  qf  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  a 
valuable  Chronological  Index.  7Vu  whole  carefully  revised,  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  and.  Christians  generally. 
EmbelHshtdwithTnaps  and  engravings.  Edited  by  Rev.  William  Patton. 
Complete  in  two  volumM,  New-Yorkg  Conner  rf»  Cook,  Franklin  BuHd- 
ings,  1833. 

Ths  work  of  which  the  ahove  accoant  is  grivea  on  its  title  page,  promises 
no  more  than  it  fulfils.  It  presents  the  result  of  much  research  in  a  small 
cx>mpass,  which  can  be  procured  at  comparatively  little  expense.  It  is  iudicious 
in  most  of  its  statements,  and  thoroughly  evangelical  in  the  spirit  it  breathes^ 
&nd  the  sentiments  it  inculcates.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  use^  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  Sunday  Schools,  and  for  this  reason,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  studied  m  connexion  with  these  important  institutions,  wherever  us  cha- 
racter is  understood  "  There  are  many  persons,*'  says  the  English  Editor, 
"both  in  early  and  advanced  life,  who  take  great  pleasure  in  searching  the 
Scriptures;  but  for  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages,  with 
ancient  history  and  oriental  manners,  they  are  impeded  and  discouraged, 
espedally  when  they  meet  with  men  who  not  only  reject  the  Bible  themselves, 
but  deli||iit  to  depreciate  and  desrade  it ;  thus  perplexing  and  discouraging  those 
who  wish  to  make  it,  not  only  their  study,  but  their  directory  through  life. 
From  a  desire  to  assist  such  persons,  both  in  studying  the  Scriptures  and  in  repel- 
ling their  opponents,  the  CoTTAas  Biblb  was  projected."  Of  his  Qualifications 
for  the  undertaking,  the  Editor  modestly  says,  that  he  "  brings  to  the  execution 
of  his  plan,  no  pretensions  to  ability,  but  that  of  having  studied  the  Scriptures 
for  half  a  century,  and  formed  a  collection  of  books  the  most  necessary  and 
suitable  to  assist  nim  in  the  design."  The  substance  of  these  works  he  has 
endeavoured  to  compress^  and  to  add,  in  the  most  concise  form,  such  practical 
remarks  as  appeared  to  him  desirable.  The  introduction  ot  Hebrew  and  Greek 
characters  is  avoided;  and  even  the  critical  notes  are  rendered  intelligible 
to  the  reader  of  a  common  English  education. 

Of  the  candour  of  the  Editor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  is  worthy  of  credit 
when  ke  says,  "It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  follow  the  inspired  writers^  and 
by  no  means  to  bend  them  to  his  preconceived  opinions,  or  to  any  human 
system.  He  has  never  shunned  fearlessly  to  express  what  he  conceives 
to  be  their  meaning;  at  the  same  time  he  ventures  to  hope,  that  he 
has  expressed  himself  with  becoming  modesty,  imploring  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  readers,  that  wisdom  firom  above  which  is  profitable  and  even 
necessary,  to  direct  us  in  all  cases,  and  particalarly  in  Theological  inquiries." 
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The  f  alue  of  the  work  is  much  increaeed  bv  the  additioas,  and  other  im- 
provementa  of  the  American  Editor.  "Free  uae,^'  he  tella  ua,  "has  been  made 
of  authors  illustrating  the  historical  facts,  natural  history,  and  ^graph^  of 
the  Bible ;  also,  the  manners  and  customs  of  EUistem  and  anaent  naiiona. 
The  Cottage  Bible,  as  now  presented  to  the  public,  probably  contains  more  to 
illustrate  tae  Scriptures  from  travels,  than  can  be  found  in  the  same  compan 
and  expense,  in  any  other  commentary."—"  The  maps  accompanying  the  pre- 
sent ecution  nave  been  prepared  with  great  care  after  an  extended  companaon 
of  authorities^  and  it  is  hoped,  will  be  well  calculated  to  aid  the  student  of  the 
Bible  in  obtaining  accurate  geographical  knowledge.  The  plates  are  deaicned 
not  merely  to  ornament  the  work,  out  to  illuatrate  imporUnt  portions  of  the 
word  of  God." 

The  general  circulation  of  works  like  the  one  now  noticed,  cannot  but  be 
regardea  as  very  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  valuable  biblical  knowledge^ 
among  those  wno,  from  want  of  a  learned  education,  or  from  their  drcumstan- 
cea.  are  denied  access  to  higher  and  more  expensive  sources  of  critical  investi- 
gation. It  is  one  of  the  happy  characteristics  of  the  age^  that  it  aima  to  brinf 
down  to  common  use  the  more  important  &cts  and  materials  of  thought.  whicE 
were  formerly  regarded  aa  the  exclusive  property  of  scholars,  men  of  nterary 
leisuie,  and  the  devotees  of  science. 


Poemt  and  Prose  vrittngSt  by  Richaso  H.  Dana.  Boston,  RussdL  OdiornL 

If.  Co.  1833. 

This  work  has  been  so  often  and  so  fieivourably  noticed  in  our  critical  joor- 
nals,  that  it  is  above  the  need  of  eulosium  from  us.  We  defer  to  a  future  period 
the  more  extended  remarks  we  had  designed  to  offer  on  this  work,  the  more 
willingly,  as  we  believe  it  is  not  an  ephemeral  production,  but  destined  to  li?e, 
and  assert  a  place  in  the  immortal  literature  of  our  nation.  Mr.  Dana's  poetry 
is  founded  on  natura  and  strikes  a  chord  to  which  the  human  heart  responds, 
and  therefore,  like  tnat  of  Cowper  and  Wadsworth^  will  ahvays  be  read  and 
loved. 

We  must  content  ourselves  now  with  a  single  extract  It  exhibits^  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  poem  in  the  volume,  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Dana's  poetrv,— a  varied  and  somewhat  ruggea  versification,— vigour  of 
thouffht  and  moral  conception, — a  yeamine  love  for  nature  in  all  its  forms,— a 
■ad,  out  pleasing  and  attractive  melancholy  in  view  of  the  perversions  of  life, 
brightened  and  cheered  by  the  hopea  of  religion.  It  is  the  last  in  the  collection 
of  poems ;  and  with  sentunents  so  pure  ana  elevated  we  are  happy  to  close  our 
present  volume. 

DAYBREAK. 

TiM  Pilfrim  thflj  laid  In  a  Itrgw  nppw  ohtmtMr,  wb«M  window  OMMd  towards  tho  nn  rMaf ;  (li« 
nam*  of  the  cbaBbor  was  P  •  a  e  • ;  where  he  thpi  till  bnak  of  da/,  and  then  be  awoke  and  saof. 

The  Pilfrim's  Prof reii> 

I. 

Now,  brighter  than  the  host  that  all  night  long, 

In  fiery  armour,  far  up  in  the  sky 

Stood  watch,  thou  corns' t  to  wait  the  morning's  Bong^ 

Thou  oom'st  to  tell  me  day  aeain  is  nigh. 

Star  of  the  dawning !  Cheerful  is  thine  eye ; 

And  yet  in  the  broad  day  it  must  grow  dim. 

Thou  seem'st  to  look  on  me,  as  askmg  why 

My  mourning  eyes  with  sUent  tears  do  swim ; 

Thou  bid'st  me  turn  to  God,  and  seek  my  rest  in  Him. 

u. 
Canst  thou  srow  ead,  then  say;'st,  as  earth  grows  bright? 
And  sigh,  wnen  little  birds  begin  discourse 
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In  qoicki  low  voices,  ere  the  streamiiiff  lifht 

Pours  on  their  nests,  from  out  the  day's  fresh  source  1 

With  creatures  innocent  thou  must  perforce 

A  sharer  be,  if  that  thine  heart  be  pure. 

And  holy  hour  like  this,  save  sharp  remorse, 

Of  ills  and  pains  of  life  must  be  the  cure, 

And  breathe  in  kindred  calm,  and  teach  thee  to  endure. 

in. 

I  feel  its  calm.    But  there's  a  sombrous  hue, 

Edging  that  eastern  cloud,  of  deep,  dull  red ;   i 

Nor  gutters  yet  the  cold  and  heavy  dew ; 

And  all  i2te  woods  and  hill-tops  stand  outspread 

'With  dusky  lights,  which  warmth  nor  comfort  shed. 

Still— save  the  bird  that  scarcely  lifts  its  song— 

The  vast  world  seems  the  tomb  of  all  the  dead — 

The  silent  city  emptied  of  its  throng, 

And  ended,  all  alike,  grie^  mirth,  love,  hate  and  wrong. 

IV. 

But  wrong,  and  hate,  and  love,  and  jnief,  and  mirth 
Will  quicken  soon ;  and  hard,  hoi  tou  and  strife, 
With  headlong  purpose,  shake  this  sleeping  earth 
With  discord  strange,  and  all  that  man  calls  life. 
With  thousand  scattered  beauties  nature's  rife ; 
And  airs,  and  woods,  and  streams  breathe  harmoniee;— 
Han  weds  not  these,  but  taketh  art  to  wife; 
Nor  binds  his  heart  with  soft  and  kindlv  ties : — 
He^  feverish,  blinded,  hves ;  and,  feverisn,  sated,  dies. 

▼. 

It  is  because  man  useth  so  amiss 

Her  dearest  blessings.  Nature  seemeth  sad ; 

Else  why  should  she,  in  such  fresh  hour  as  this 

Not  lift  the  veil,  in  revelation  glad, 

From  her  fair  face  1— It  is  that  man  is  mad! 

Then  chide  me  not,  dear  Star,  that  I  repine, 

When  nature  grieves ;  nor  deem  this  heart  is  bad. 

Thou  look'st  toward  earth ;  but  yet  the  heavens  are  thine; 

While  I  to  earth  am  bound : — ^When  will  the  heavens  be  mine'? 


If  man  would  but  his  finer  nature  learn. 
And  not  in  lifo  fantastic  lose  the  sense 
Of  simpler  thines;  could  nature's  features  stem 
Teach  nim  be  tnoughtiiil,  then,  with  soul  intense^ 
I  should  not  yearn  for  God  to  take  me  henoe^ 
But  bear  my  lot,  albeit  in  spirit  bowed. 
Remembering  humbly  why  it  is,  and  whence : 
But  when  I  see  cold  man  at  reason  proud, 
My  solitude  is  fad^I'm  lonely  in  the  crowd. 


Bat  not  for  this  alone,  the  silent  tear 

Steals  to  mine  eyes,  while  lookinff  on  the  mom ; 

Nor  for  this  solemn  hour :  fresh  fife  is  near  ;— 

But  all  mv  jovs !— they  died  when  newly  bom. 

Tbousanas  will  wake  to  joy ;  while  I,  forlom, 

And  like  the  stricken  deer,  with  sickly  eye 

Shall  see  them  pass.    Breathe  calm— mv  spirit^s  torn ; 

Ye  holy  thoughts,  lift  up  my  soul  on  high  I— 

Ye  hopes  of  uings  unseen,  the  fer-off  world  bring  nigh. 
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And  when  I  grieve,  O,  rather  let  it  be 

That  I— whom  nature  taught  to  ait  with  her 

On  her  proud  mountains,  by  her  roUinf  sea — 

Who  wnen  the  winds  are  op,  with  mighty  stir 

Of  woods  and  waters— feel  the  quick'nins  spur 

To  my  atrone  spirit ; — ^who,  as  my  own  child, 

Do  love  the  nower,  and  in  the  ragged  burr 

A  beauty  see— that  I  this  mother  mild 

Should  leave,  and  go  with  care,  and  paaaionB  fierce  and  wild  I 

iz. 

How  suddenly  that  straight  and  glittering  shaft, 

Shot  'thwart  the  earth !  In  crown  of  hving  fire 

Up  comes  the  Day  I    As  if  they  conscious  quaft— 

The  sunny  flood,  nill,  forest,  city  spire 

Laugh  in  the  wakening  light. — Go,  vain  desire  t 

The  dusky  lights  are  gone ;  go  thou  thy  way! 

And  pining  discontent,  like  them,  expire ! 

Be  called  my  chamber.  Peace,  when  ends  the  day ; 

And  let  me  with  the  dawn,  like  Pilbbui,  aing  and  pray. 


EntererJ  :\ccort!in»  to  thf  act  of  ConpreM,  la  tha  year  1834,  bf  LEONARD  W00D8,  Jan.  in  Ui«  Clefk>« 

office  of  the  Southern  Di»irict  of  New-York. 


W«it  a  Trow,  Printtrt. 
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Art.  I.    Philosophy  op  the  Mind. 

By  ReT.  Lxovabo  Woods,  D.  D.,  Abl)ot  Profiassor  of  Chriatian  Thmlogj,  in  the 
.Theologicftl  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 


NUMBER   n. 

Reeapitolation  as  to  mental  faculties.    JHsposkionAnelinatUm,  suscepH^ 
Mi%,  Ac.  eoMidered.  ^  ^ 

The  femarks  made  in  the  prerious  essay  on  the  manner 
in  which  mental  operations  are  classified,  and  then  referred 
to  the  mind  as  possessed  of  faculties  adapted  to  the  different 
classes  of  those  operations,  show  I  think  clearly  and  satis- 
fsbctorily,  the  truth  of  what  I  suggested  at  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion,  that  what  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  distinct  parts  into  which  the 
mind  is  divided,  and  which,  by  being  imited  together,  con- 
stitute the  mind,  as  difierent  parts  or  ingredients  make  up  a 
complex  material  substance.  Locke  well  observes,  that  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  apt 
to  breed  confusion  in  men's  thoughts,  by  leading  them  to  sup- 
pose that  the  words  denoting  those  faculties  "  stand  for  some 
real  beings  in  the  soul ;"  or,  as  he  says  in  another  place,  for 
*'  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which  have  their  several 
provinces  and  authorities,  and  command,  obey,  and  perform 
several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings  ;  which  has  been 
no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity  and  uncertainty." 
The  mind  is  a  simple,  indivisible,  spiritual  being.  And 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  having  different  faculties^  we  do 
nothing  more  than  to  say,  that  the  mind  itself  ^  a  simple,  im- 
material being,  performs  so  many  different  kinds  of  actions, 
and  of  course  has  power  or  ability  to  perform  them ;  for 
how  could  it  act  in  these  different  ways,  without  power  to 
do  so.  But  what  we  caO  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
no  more  a  distinct  agent,  than  the  faculty  of  speaking  or 
Vol.  I.  21 
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walking  is  a  distinct  agent  The  &Qulty  is  not  the  agent, 
but  behngs  to  the  agent.  It  is  the  intelligent  being,  mauj 
and  he  only,  that  acts,  and  acts  in  such  a  variety  of  ways. 
He  thinks,  desires,  loves,  hates,  wills,  and  does  all  things 
else  which  are  ascribed  to  his  differ^t  &culties.  I  repeat 
it)  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  power  or  fiiculty  that 
acts,  but  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  the  power.  We  do 
indeed  find  it  convenient,  and  well  enough  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  discourse,  to  keep  up  the  usual  expressions, 
and  say,  the  wiU  chooses^  or  puts  forth  a  volition,  recacn 
compares  and  judges^  &c.  But  after  all,  this  is  a  loose 
way  of  talking,  and  far  from  b^ing  philosophically  correct. 
For,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  strict  propriety,  it  is  the  intel- 
ligent being,  the  person,  that  compares,  judges,  chooses,  and 
performs  aU  other  mental  acts ;  and  from  tlie  &ct  of  his  actr 
ing  in  these  different  ways,  we  learn  that  he  is  capable  of  it, 
or  has  the  faculty  of  doing  it.  We  should  keef)  this  in  re- 
membrance. And  when  we  are  involved  in  any  obscurity 
or  confusion,  from  the  more  common  modes  of  speech^  we 
shall  do  well  to  dismiss  them  for  a  time,  and  adopt  language 
which  is  strictly  and  philosophically  correct.  In  this  way 
we  may  in  many  instances  effectually  disentan^e  a  subject 
under  consideration,  and  obtam  views  of  it  whidi  are  clear 
and  satis&ctory. 

These  observations  are  as  true,  in  regard  to  mmrol  quali- 
ties, as  in  regard  to  actions.  These  qualities  belong  to  the 
moral  being,  man.  But  in  common  discourse,  we  often  as- 
cribe moral  qualities  to  particular  faculties,  and  especially  to 
the  affections  and  acts.  We  say,  the  affections  of  the  h»art, 
the  detenninati<ms  of  the  will,  and  the  voluntary  actions,  are 
good  or  bad,  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy.  And  it  is 
sometimes  represented,  that  all  moral  qualities  are  to  be  pre- 
dicated directly  of  actions,  and  of  actions  only.  But  such 
representations  cannot  be  literally  true ;  nor  can  any  think- 
ing man  seriously  believe  them  to  be  so.  Take  an  action 
which  is  judged  by  all  to  be  morally  wrong,  and  worthy  of 
blame  and  punishment  Do  we  really  blame  and  punish 
the  action  t  When  a  man  commits  the  act  of  stealing ;  do 
the  civil  magistrates  condemn  and  imprison  the  ad  7  When 
a  man  commits  the  act  of  murder,  is  it  the  murderous  act 
that  is  put  to  death?  The  act  itself  began  and  ended  per- 
haps in  a  moment  And  even  daring  that  moment,  it  bad 
no  existence  separate  from  the  agent    Had  we  stood  by,  and 
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wtUMBRd  the  act  of  Aeft  ca  mmder,  the  leal  objeet  of  oiur 
disapprobation  and  abhorrence  would  haye  been,  the  vrieked 
4»gefU  himsdf^  the  thief ^  the  murderer.  The  agent  has  a 
pennaoent  existence.  And  thongh  many  years  may  have 
pasMd  away  since  the  criminal  action  was  perpetrated,  the 
action  itsdf  having  now  no  existence  except  in  memory,  and 
no  action  like  it  havinff  been  committed  since,  still  we  hold 
the  agent  responsible  tor  it,  and  consider  him  to  be  as  really 
worthy  of  punishment,  as  he  was  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  engaced  in  perpetratii^  the  criminal  deed.  We  do  in- 
deed vps&,  fioniliarly  of  the  wickedness  and  ill-desert  of  the 
ad  ;  but,  in  strict  propriety,  wickedness  and  ill-desert  can 
be  predicaMd  only  of  the  c^ent.  If  we  say,  the  oc^  is  wick- 
ed and  ill-deserving;  our  real  meaning  is,  that  he  who  com- 
mits it  is  so ;  as  our  conduct  clearly  shows.  All  human 
actions  and  qualities  are,  then,  at^utaUe  to  man,  the 
agent,  and  to  him  only.  This  view  of  the  subject 
aareesy  I  am  confident,  with  the  practical  judgement  of 
«1  men. 

When  you  read  the  life  of  Howard,  and  attend  to  the 
high  commoidations  which  the  biographer  bestows  upon  his 
actions,  calling  them  benevolent^  philanthrapiej  humane^ 
kind,  self-deaMfingj  dieintereetedj  and  generous  ;  y^n  un- 
derstand him  as  commending  Howard  himself  ^  and  as  ap- 
plying all  these  honourable  epithets  to  him,  as  the  doer  of 
these  actions.  In  grammatical  construction  the  epithets  do 
indeed  belong  to  his  actions.  But  what  of  that?  Your 
Aougfats  always  fix  upon  Howard  himself  as  philanthropic, 
humane,  self-denying,  and  disinterested.  These  attributes 
truly  belong  to  9l  person,  and  to  nothing  else.  And  nothing 
else  can  be  the  real  object  of  our  esteem,  ^atitude,  or  love. 
When  such  qualities  are  predicated  of  actions,  it  is  only  in 
a  secondary,  relative  sense,  as  the  actions  indicate  the  dispo* 
silion  or  character  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  To 
be  benevolent  J  is  to  wish  well  to  others.  Does  an  action 
wish  well  to  others?  Has  an  action  desire  or  volition? 
Oon  an  action  enjoy  a  reward? 

Ihave  dwelt  so  long,  and  with  some  repetidon,  upon  this 
point,  because  Ihave  been  desirous  of  makmg  it  as  clear  and 
certain  as  possible ;  and  because,  though  it  seems  perfectly  ob- 
vious, and  though  conscience  and  eommm  sense  always  hold 
it  as  a  practical  trudi,  it  has  ofien  been  overlooked;  and  men 
have  reasoned  about  actions,  as  though  the  common  phrase- 
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ciogy,  which'  asoribes  moral  qualities  and  relations  to  tbeiny 
were  literally  and  philosophically  true. 

In  what  light  then  are  outward,  visible  actions  to  be  re- 
garded? I  answer ;  so  fisur  as  our  moral  relations  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  to  be  r^;arded  principally  as  indicaii4m8  o^ 
the  character  of  the  agent ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  aa  giving- 
character  to  the  agent,  that  is,  visible  character.  To  Gm 
the  character  is  Imown,  before  those  actions  take  place 
which  manifest  it  to  us.  The  Searcher  of  hearts  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  internal  character  of  Judas,  or  the 
qualities  of  his  mind,  before  he  did  those  things  by  which 
his  character  was  developed.  But  his  fellow  men  could  not 
search  his  heart,  and  acoordioffly  could  not  know  Ue  cha- 
racter, except  as  his  actions  made  it  visible.  In  like  manner 
the  children  of  Israel  were  put  to  various  trials  in  the  wil- 
derness, th<Mt  they  might  know  what  v>as  in  them  ;  not  tfaaf 
they  might  be  made  different  from  what  they  were,  but  that 
they  might,  by  their  conduct,  discover  their  own  real  cha- 
racter, and  make  it  manifest  to  others.  According  to  common 
wprehension,  the  real,  internal  character  of  a  man,  his 
ctoracter  as  God  sees  it,  essentially  consists  in  what  is  usu- 
ally called  his  dispositiony  inclination^  or  propensity.  To 
say,  a  man  has  a  benevolent  dispositionj  or  a  disposition  to 
do  good,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he  has  a  benevolent  charac- 
ter ;  he  is  a  benevolent  man 

It  has  been  common  with  those  who  have  written  on 
mental  science,  to  use  the  word  disposition  or  indinationj 
to  express  not  only  that  current  of  affection  of  which  we  are 
directly  conscious,  but  also  that  state  of  mind  which  precedes 
die  exercise  of  affection,  and  which  is  developed  by  it, — and 
which  becomes  the  subject  of  consciousness  only  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  thus  developed.  The  thing  intended  by 
the  word  disposition  is,  I  think,  femiliar  to  every  one,  and 
is  as  clearly  apprehended,  as  any  thing  which  relates  to  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  mind.  If  we  attend  to  a  few  of 
the  instances  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used,  we  shall 
find  that,  ordinarily,  no  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  its  propriety, 
or  any  difficulty  in  understanding  it ;  how  abstruse  and  in- 
eomprehensible  soever  the  subject  may  be,  when  treated 
metaphysically. 

Take  the  case  of  Judas,  at  the  grave  of  Laxarus.  His 
mind,  we  suppose,  was  intensely  occupied  with  a  variety  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  while  he  witnessed  the  events  v^ich 
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took  place  on  that  memoraUe  occaakm.  He  doablless  sym- 
pathized  with  the  weeping  friends,  and  was  filled  with  as- 
tonishment at  that  omnipotent  word  which  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead.  Bat  while  he  was  the  subject  of  these 
dioughts  and  feelings,  the  real  character  of  Judas  was  the 
nme  as  at  other  times.  He  had  an  avaricious  diiposUion. 
This  cannot  be  doubted.  He  might  indeed  have  hsul,  at  the 
time,  no  thought  of  money,  and  no  exercise  of  covetousness. 
Still  he  had  a  disj^imtion  or  propensity  to  love  money. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  as  soon  as  circumstances  varied, 
and  the  bought  of  money  arose  in  his  mind,  he  had  the 
same  covetous  desire,  as  before.  Who  can  suppose  that  the 
character  of  that  miser,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his 
prcpensity  te  love  money,,  ceased,  because  his  mind  was, 
for  a  time,  occupied  with  other  things  ?  The  character  of 
Jolm  was  different.  He  had  no  such  diepoaition  to  knre 
money.  If  he  had  been  tempted  as  Judas  was,  the  tempta- 
tion would  have  met  with  an  opposite  disposition,  and  would 
have  been  rq)elled  with  abhorrence. 

Suppose  another  case.  A  man  in  prison  has  been  long 
practised  in  steating.  His  solitary  confinement  at  night,  his 
emplo3^ent  by  day,  and  the  religious  instructions  he  re~ 
oeives,  produce  an  apparent  change,  so  that  he  weeps  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  crimes,  and  resolves  never  to  steal  again. 
But  the  chai^  is  only  apparent  There  is  no  real  altera- 
tion  in  his  moml  character.  Now  what  is  more  common  in 
such  a  case,  than  to  say,  he  has  in  reaUty  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  steal,  as  formerly ;  and  he  will  act  it  out,  and  make 
it  manifest,  as  soon  as  tempting  circumstances  occur.  The 
tking  here  intended  by  disposition^  is  plainly  something  dis- 
tinct firom  the  present  exercises  of  the  mind. 

Take  the  example  of  a  decided  Christian,  whose  mind  is 
occopted  with  a  mathematical  demonstration,  or  enerossed 
with  the  reasoning  and  eloquence  of  a  distinguished  states- 
man, and  whose  thoughts  are,  for  the  time,  wholly  with- 
drawn firom  God.  We  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  what- 
ever the  present  thoughte  and  feelings  of  such  a  man  may 
be,  he  has  a  fixed  disposition  to  bwe  Ood,  or  an  babitud 
principle  of  piety;  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  change 
m  his  disposition,  or  governing  moral  principle,  in  order  to 
excite  his  love,  his  heart  being  already  renewed,  and  pre- 
pared to  iove,  as  soon  as  the  object  is  seen.  In  this  he 
HBen  essentially  from  an  nnregenerate  man,  whose  enmity 
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will  be  excited  fay  a  clear  Tieiw  of  the  dhine  cfaoractery  and 
who,  on  that  veiy  account,  is  generaUy  conaiAered  as  having 
a  disposition  opposed  to  God,  although  he  may  not  now 
have  any  conscious  exercises  of  enmity. 

Take  the  case  of  affectionate  parents,  who,  at  a  particu- 
lar time,  have  no  thoni^ht  of  a  bdoved  absent  child,  and  of 
course  no  exercise  of  alecticML  towards  him.  But  they  have 
what  is  called  a  dispasiHon  to  love  dieir  cliild,  t^principle 
of  parental  affection.  In  this  lespecC,  they  differ  widely  firona 
those  parents  who  are  <^  without  natural  affection."  They 
may  dl  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  now  wholly  occupied 
with  other  subjects,  and  have  no  present  thought  or  feediing 
respecting  their  children.  ButthereisaneasentialdtfEaraned 
in  character.  These  parents  have  a  kind,  affbdionale  <AqM^ 
siii&n;  but  those  have  not.  If  you  doubt  this,  jon  may 
soon  have  your  doubt  removed.  Let  the  parents  first  men- 
tioned see  their  child  returned  from  a  long  absence,  ov  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  him,  and  their  hearts  instantly  overflow 
with  emotions  of  love  and  joy ;  while  the  other  parsats,  in 
like  circumstances,  are  as  unmoved  as  statues. 

There  are  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  always  diown 
himself  to  be  mild  and  getiiU^  the  odter,  traadUe 
and  violent  What  is  more  common  than  to  say  of 
the  first,  he  has  a  nuki  temfMOTf  a  disvariiion  to  bear  af- 
fronts and  injuries  with  meekness,  or,  toat  he  is  wdined  to 
feelings  of  gentleness  and  kindness ;  and  of  the  other,  that 
he  has  an  irritable  temper^  or  ^  propensity  to  be  angry  and 
violent?  And  we  say  these  thin^  of  thran  without  respect 
to  any  present  exercises  which  incucate  what  their  dispontioii 
is.  The  existence  of  the  particular  disposition  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them,  is,  I  admit,  inferred  from  past  exercises  of 
it;  but  the  disposttkm  is  bdieved  and  declared  to  exist,  when 
there  are  no  exercises  of  it.  It  is  indeed  spoken  of  witfi  rria- 
tion  to  future  exercises,  and  as  the  ground  ^thcan;  forwhen 
we  predicate  a  disposition  of  any  one,  we  do  it  on  the  suppo* 
sition  that  he  will  be  likelv  to  have  certain  ftelings  hereamr, 
if  circumstances  occur  which  are  suited  to  excite  them. 

Suppose  one  example  more.  There  are  two  judges,  one 
of  whom  we  B&y  has  a  corrupt  dispmtionj  a  principle  of 
selfishness,  and  is  inclined  to  take  bvibes ;  and  the  other  of 
whom  we  say  has  a  firm  principle  o(  honesty  and  honour, 
an  integrity  o(  heart,  an  uprigktnees  oi  disposition^  which 
no  tenq>tatk>n  can  turn  aside.    Andyet  these  two  judges  may 
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now  be  eagBfged  in  bumneiMi  which  gives  no  exercise  to  their 
moral  principles,  and  may  for  the  present  exhibit  characters 
equally  spotless  and  fair,  inhere  is,  however,  an  obvious 
aod  important  differenee  even  now,  lying  not  in  presoit 
action,  either  corporeal  or  mesital,  but  in  what  we  call  di9- 
position^  or  moral  prindpk* 

The  various  cases  here  mentioned,  tc^ther  with  the  ideas 
oommonly  entertained,  and  the  lansoage  comnxmly  employed 
fespecting  th^n,  lead  us  to  consider  Sie  following  points  as 
clear  and  well  established. 

I.  That  the  disp(Mionyindinmtionj  char acter^principUj 
ar  by  whatever  other  taard  ii  may  be  denoted^  is  diee^ 
verahle  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  actions  which  flow 
from  it.  This  is  saying  just  what  is  true  of  the  attributes 
of  the  mind  universally.  For  nothing  which  belongs  to  the 
mind,  not  one  of  its  faculties,  and  not  even  its  existence,  is 
ever  known  to  us  in  anyother  way  than  as  it  is  developed  by 
action.  Aspiritual  agent  must  indeed  exist,  with  all  his  essen- 
tial attributes,  in  order  to  action.  But  how  can  such  exist- 
ence and  attributes  be  known  to  others  of  the  same  nature, 
or  Gvea  to  himself^  except  by  mental  action?  God,  who 
creates  the  mind  and  all  its  powers,  does  indeed  perfectly 
know  them,  without  waiting  for  any  disclosures  to  be  made 
by  action.  But  this  is  one  of  God's  prerogatives.  We  are 
capable  of  nothing  like  it. 

II.  The  fact,  that  the  disposition  of  the  mind  is  known 
ooty  as  it  is  developed  by  action,  is  certainly  no  proof  that 
it  does  not  exist,  prevums  to  action.  It  is  never  made  an 
argummt  that  the  mind  itself,  or  any  one  of  its  essential 
attributes,  does  not  exist,  because  there  is  no  way  in  which 
we  can  be  conscious  of  its  existence,  except  by  its  operations  ? 
Will  any  one  deny  that  Milton,  Newton,  and  Pascal,  really 
had  minds,  and  superiour  mental  powers,  before  they  exhib- 
ited them  in  action,  because  their  minds  and  their  mental 
powers  could  not  be  known,  even  to  themselves,  in  any  other 
way  1  It  will,  I  suppose,  be  universally  admitted,  that  what 
a  man  does,  and  what  be  acquires,  are  to  be  considered  only 
as  developing^  strengthenings  and  improvitig  the  faculties 
which  he  previously  possessed,  not  as  originating  them. 
Why  is  not  this  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  disposition  or 
inclination  of  the  mind)  What  should  we  thmk  of  (me 
who  should  deny  that  the  mind  of  a  human  bein^  has  within 
itself  a  diqpoaition  or  tendency  to  the  exercise  ofcompaasum 
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or  parental  lave^  becanae  the  time  has  not  yet  come  &t  iHa 
exercise  ? 

III.  It  is  r  truth  cominoiily  believed  and  acted  upon,  that 
the  particular  feelings  tmd  actions  of  a  tnan  are  eonneeted 
mth  his  disposition,  or  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  result 
from  it  as  consequences.  If  any  one  doubts  whether  this 
is  universally  the  case,  I  would  not  now  stop  to  solve  the 
doubt,  but  would  limit  the  proposition  to  those  feelinffs  and 
actions  which  occur  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  which  may 
be  surely  calculated  upon.  Such  feelings  and  actions,  I 
maintain,  are  connected  with  a  man's  disposition,  and  result 
from  it  as  consequences.  Judas's  treatment  of  Christ  plainly 
resulted  as  a  consequence  from  his  covetous  and  dishonest 
disposition.  Peter's  conduct  in  the  judgement-hall  doubtless 
resulted  from  the  rashness  and  violence  of  temper,  or  the  fear 
of  suffering,  which  were  natural  to  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
yet  completely  overcome.  The  first  emotions  of  pity,  or  of 
parental  love,  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  are  always 
regarded  as  resulting  from  his  natural  disposition.  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  in  his  unrenewed  state,  bad  a  proud,  self-righteous, 
and  violent  disposition,  and  from  this,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  flowed  his  feelings  and  conduct 
towards  Christians.  Paul,  the  regenerate  man,  the  penitent 
bdiever,  had  another  disposition, — a  disposition  to.  love  and 
obey  Christ,  to  compassionate  the  souls  of  sinners,  and  to 
labour  and  suflfer  for  tlieir  good ;  and  from  this  holy  disposi- 
tion resulted  bis  feelings  and  conduct,  as  an  Apostle.  And 
after  his  holy  disposition  was  known  to  himself  and  others, 
it  was  natural  for  him  and  them  to  conclude  that,  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  would  be  his  feelings  and 
conduct.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  certain  extraorainary 
cases,  this  connection  of  our  feelings  and  actions  with  our 
previous  disposition  must  be  considered  as  a  fact  in  all  com^ 
mon  cases ;  and  especially  in  those  cases  where  particular 
feelings  and  actions  may  be  calculated  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  by  these  remarks  to  imply,  that 
the  disposition  or  propensity  of  our  mind  is  the  only  cause 
of  our  feelings  and  actions.  For  this  disposition,  without  the 
influence  of  outward  motives,  that  is,  without  the  influence  of 
circumstances  suited  to  call  it  fortli,  would  never  produce 
the  effects  referred  to.  The  feelings  and  actions  must  be 
regarded  as  effects  flowing  from  the  combined  influence  of 
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tbe  dispodtions  of  the  mind,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  bear  upon  them.  60  that  when  we  say,  a  man's  dis- 
potttion  is  such  as  will  excite  these  or  those  particular  feel- 
mgs,  and  lead  to  these  or  those  actions,  the  meaning  must 
be,  that  such  a  disposition  will  have  such  an  iimuence, 
when  the  supposed  circumstances  occur. 

Let  me  here  advert,  in  few  words,  to  a  very  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  call  powers  or  faculties  of  mind, 
and  what  we  call  difpoMtion.  The  mental  feculties  which 
belong  to  a  man  qualify  him  to  act  in  various  ways,  but  do 
not  account  for  hiJB  acting  in  any  one  [Nirticular  way,  rather 
than  in  others.  A  man  possessed  of  distinguished  intellectnal 
fiusulties  may  be  an  eminent  statesman,  or  merchant,  or 
minister  of  the  gospel,  or  highwayman,  or  pirate.  He  is 
aUe  to  excel  in  any  thing  wluch  he  undertakes.  But  from 
his  ability  to  do  so  many  things,  we  cannot  infer  that  he  will 
do  any  one  particular  thin^,  rather  than  another.  I  name 
to  you  a  young  man  of  bnlliant  talents,  and  ask  you  what 
course  a  young  man  of  such  talents,  under  the  influence  of 
auspicious  circumstances,  will  be  likely  to  pursue.  You 
say,  you  cannot  tell,  unless  vou  know  somethmg  of  his  dis- 
pwUion,  or  the  tendency  of  his  mind.  Here  is  the  distinc- 
tion I  have  in  view.  ]B^  his  powers  or  faculties,  a  man  is 
made  able  to  pursue  many  different  courses,  both  right  and 
wrong.  His  dispositi(m  leads  him  to  pursue  one  particular 
course,  rather  than  another.  Hazael  had  powers  of  mind 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  use  his  authority  to  the  benefit  or 
to  the  injury  of  the  people.  It  was  his  disposition  that  led 
him  to  those  acts  of  barbarity  which  the  prophet  predicted. 
And  we  shall  find  it  to  be  true  universally,  that  whenever 
we  would  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  which  we  are 
to  expect  from  any  one,  we  make  it  our  chief  object  to  deter- 
mine what  his  disposition^  is. 

I  have  intended  to  say  nothing  on  this  subject  which 
would  militate  against  the  well  known  feict,  that  in  many 
cases,  a  man's  feeUngs  and  actions  are  at  variance  with  the 
disposition  which  he  formerly  had,  and  even  with  inferiour 
du^itions  which  he  may  now  have.  But  are  they  at 
variance  with  his  predominant  disposition  ?  His  disposition 
may  have  changed ;  and  his  new  disposition  may  as  strongly 
prompt  him  to  a  new  coarse  of  affection  and  conduct,  as  his 
former  disposition  prompted  him  to  his  former  course.  This 
is  the  case  with  every  one  who  is  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
YoL.  L  22 
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God.  Besides :  tfiere  may  be  different  dispositions  or  po- 
pensities  in  the  same  man,— propensities  which  may  dash 
with  each  other.  In  this  case,  one  or  the  other  of  the  pio- 
pensities  will  prevail,  according  to  its  comparative  strength, 
and  ihe  influence  of  circumstances.  And  was  it  not  so  with 
our  originsd  parents?  They  evidently  had  possessed  from 
die  first,  a  disposition  to  reverence  and  obey  God.  But  that 
ii^t  disposition  had  not  acquired  confirmation,  and  was 
liable  to  be  overcome  by  other  propensities  belonging  to  their 
bodily  or  mental  constitution,  when  acted  upon  by  tempta- 
tion, and  when  the  effectual  aids  of  divine  gmce  were  with- 
held. When  our  first  parents  apostatiaed,  what  did  they  do 
Imt  follow  (hose  propensities  of  theirs  which  were  excited 
and  rendered  powerfiil  by  temptation,  their  pious  dispositjoii 
being  unsustained  by  divine  iimuenoe  %  I  inake  no  account 
here  of  the  common  difficulties  which  pertain  to  the  intro- 
duction of  evil ;  nor  am  I  inclined  to  advance  any  thing 
confidently  on  that  mysterious  subject.  All  I  would  sngrat 
is,  that  our  first  parents,  when  they  sinned,  did  Mow  their 
inclinations,  or  act  according  to  their  propensities; — not 
indeed  according  to  the  pious  inclination  wtuch  had  previ- 
ously governed  them,  but  according  to  those  other  inclina- 
tions which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  kept  in  subjection, 
but  which,  under  the  influence  of  temptation,  came  to 
oppose  and  overcome  their  disposition  to  obey  God,  his 
grace  being  withheld.  Their  pious  disposition  was  in  fiu^l 
overcome ;  and  it  was  evidently  overcome  by  other  pro- 
pensities within  them,  acted  upon  and  strengthened  by 
temptation.  From  these  inferiour  propensities,  mus  excited 
and  rendered  predominant,  their  disobedience  flowed.  And 
what  beings,  possessed  of  the  same  natural  and  moral  attri- 
butes, and  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  not  have 
acted  in  the  same  marmer  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  a  truth  too  plain 
and  certain  to  admit  of  proof,  that  causes  perfectly  alike, 
acting  upon  subjects  perfectly  alike^  will  produce  like  results. 

I  proceed  now  to  remark, 

lY.  That  when  we  attribute  a  predominant  disposition 
to  a  man,  our  meaning  is,  that  he  has  a  principle  of  action 
which  is  likely  to  continue^  and  to  unfold  itself  in  the  same 
way  as  heretofore.  We' always  consider  disposition  as  hav- 
ing more  or  less  of  permanerice.  Not  indeed  that  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  action  intended  is  absolutely  immutable  in  all  possi- 
ble circumstances.    Man  is  subject  to  change.    Our  confi- 
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deDoe  in  ham  vaxM  of  oaune  havo  limitalions.  But  so  bx 
as  oar  coufidQiice  in  any  one  goes,  it  rests  on  the  8ui^H)6ed 
peonanenoe  of  his  pxtsent  disposition.  If  we  have  no  rea- 
son Co  Ihittk  thai  a  man  who  has  exhibited  a  right  characteTi 
will  conliniie  to  leel  and  act  as  he  has  done,  we  consider 
him  as  fickle,  and  unworthy  of  our  confidence.  We  neyer 
look  upon  past  conduct  as  evidence  of  character,  and  we 
acaxoely  sjpeak  of  a  man  as  having  a  character,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  his  present  state  of  mind  will  contmue, 
MDd  wfll  act  itself  out  as  it  has  done.  Let  a  man  make  eyer 
ao  dear  an  exhibition  of  love  and  kindness  at  the  present 
time ;  stiU  you  woukl  not  confide  in  him  as  a  firiend,  and 
w<Nild  not  ascribe  to  him,  even  now,  the  disposition  of  a 
firieoc^  if  you  should  expect  that  the  next  feelings  of  his  hoorl 
would  bei  feelings  of  enmity.  Without  some  degree  of  per* 
manency  in  a  man's  state  of  mind,  he  cannot  have  what  is 
called  c&aracter,— cannot  be  properly  denominated  either  a 
fiiend  or  an  enemy.  Whenever  anyone  is  denominated 
thus,  the  idea  is  involved,  that,  in  all  ordinary  circumstanoeSi 
he  will  continue  to  be  what  he  now  is. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  continuance  of  the  same  feelings 
and  actions  in  any  person  results  chiefly  firom  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  disposition,  or  state  of  mind.  I  do  not  ex- 
clude the  influence  of  outward  circumstances.  But  there 
aie  strong  reasons  against  supposing,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  same  kind  of  ^a&ctions  and  conduct  is  owing  princir 
paOjff  much  less  eniirelf/y  to  ontward  circumstances.  One 
raaaon  is,  that  we  find  the  same  kind  of  affections  and  con- 
duct under  a  great  diversity  of  outward  circumstances. 
Tbnd»  parents  will  love  their  child,  whether  he  is  virtuous 
or  vidons, — ^iHiether  he  affords  them  pleasure,  or  occasions 
them  tiouUe  and  sorrow.  They  will  k)ve  him,  whatever 
their  love  may  cost  them.  A  miser  continues  to  love  his 
WKmefy  whatever  chsnges  may  pass  over  him.  He  loves  it 
in  health  and  sickness.  His  heart  cleaves  to  it  in  the  hour 
of  dfisdi,  though  he  knows  it  can  never  be  of  any  use  to  him. 
The  unrenewed  sinner  will  continue  to  dislike  holiness, 
whatever  motives  may  be  set  before  him,  and  in  whatever 
outward  circumstances  he  may  be  placed.  The  true  Chris- 
tian wiUy  in  all  circumstances,  continue  to  feel  and  act  as  a 
Christian.  Neither  life  nor  death,  nor  things  present,  nor 
thii^  to  eome,  can  hinder  his  love  to  his  Saviour.  And  so  of 
Ihe  man  o[  true  integrity  and  honour.    No  temptation  can 
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pievail  upon  him  to  swerve  from  uprightiiess,  and  to  do  a 
dishonest  deed.  Now  surely  this  continuance  and  unifonnity 
of  feeling  and  conduct  cannot  be  owing  dbie&y  to  extemai 
circumstanoes.  For  these  circumstances  are  exceedingly 
yarious ;  and  if  they  had  a  governing  influence,  we  should 
su}qpose  the  ^ects  would  vary  accbrdmgly .  To  aceoani  for 
the  uniformity  of  feeling  and  action  which  takes  place  in 
such  circumstances,  we  must  refer  to  a  uniform  and  stable 
cause.  And  if  this  is  not  found  in  any  thing  extraneous  to 
the  mind,  it  must  be  found  within  the  mind  itsel£  It  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  true,  that  in  all  instances  in  which  the 
feelings  and  actions  are  the  same,  there  is,  in  some  impor- 
tant respect,  a  uniformity  of  mental  vieWy  and  that  the  uni- 
formity of  feelings  results  from  this.  But  this  very  uniform- 
ity of  mental  view,  from  which  uniform  feelings  ahse,  must 
itself  result  from  a  uniform  state  of  mind.  The  man  who 
continues  to  have  the  same  prevailing  apprehension  of 
things,  evinces  that  he  continues  to  have  the  same  prevailing 
disposition  or  state  of  mind.  So  it  is  with  the  mental  view 
of  the  unrenewed  sinner,  of  the  Christian,  of  the  miser,  of 
the  upright  man,  and  of  all  who  have  a  fixed  character. 

But  Uiere  is  another  reason  against  supposing,  diat  uni- 
formity in  the  affections  and  conduct  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  outwaid  circumstances;  namely,  that  in  the 
same  circumstances  the  affections  and  conduct  of  different 
men  ere  essentially  different^  and  even  opposite.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find  that,  while  every  thing  extra- 
neous to  the  minds  of  two  men  is  the  same,  the  feelings 
which  they  uniformly  have  towards  a  particidar  object  are 
different, — those  of  one,  feelings  of  attachment ;  those  of  the 
other,  feelinfi[s  of  aversion.  This  difference  of  emotions,  so 
constant  and  uniform,  cannot  be  accid^ital.  It  must  have  a 
cause ;  and  a  cause  as  uniform  as  the  effect  But  the  cause 
cannot  lie  in  the  outward  circumstances,  as  they  are  alike. 
It  must  then  be  found  within.  But  the  minds  of  both  are 
equally  possessed  of  reason,  conscience,  will,  self-love,  luod 
of  all  the  natural  powers  and  capacities.  The  cause  or  oc- 
casion of  these  different  feelings  must  therefore  lie  in  the  ha- 
bitual disposition  or  state  of  their  minds ; — a  thing  obviously 
distinct  from  their  natural  powers.  Two  men,  one  of  them 
a  sincere  Christian,  the  other,  a  proud,  worldly  man,  and  a 
violent  opposer  of  religion,  are  informed  of  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner.  The  one  is  filled  with  emotions  of  pleasure ;  the 
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^Hber,  of  displeamiie.    To  what  is  this  owing?    Common 
sense  answers, — to  their  differetU  dispasitians.    And  the 
ommexion  between  iheir  prevailinff  dispositions,  and  the 
emotions  which  arise  in  their  minds  in  view  of  such  an 
event,  is  so  close  sind  certain,  that  if  you  know  beforehand 
what  their  dispositions  are,  you  are  ready  to  predict  wlmt 
those  emotions  will  be.    You  know  a  man  like  Brainard, 
and  are  ftilly  acquainted  with  his  predominant  disposition. 
I  ask  3^u,  what  emotions  will  be  excited  in  his  mind  when 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  or  the  success  of  a  benevolent  so- 
ciety is  mentioned?    You  say,  emotions  of  love  and  joy. 
Ana  you  gpround  this  affirmation  upon  what  you  know  of 
his  disposition,  or  the  habitual  state  of  his  mind.    But  you 
know  another  man,  like  Voltaire  or  Hume.    What  fedings 
will  he  have,  when  you  mention  the  same  things  to  lum? 
You  say,  feelings  of  hatred  and  scorn.    And  you  say  this, 
because  you  know  his  disposition, — ^his  character, — ^the  ha- 
bitual state  of  his  mind ;  and  are  satisfied  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances no  feelings  but  those  of  hatred  and  scorn  wiB 
arise  in  such  a  mind.    You  believe  that  such  feelings  will 
flow  from  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  as  certainly  as  figs  grow 
froDEia  fig-tree,  or  as  an  effect  in  any  case  flows  fiNntn  a  cause. 
This  is  a  practical  principle ;  and  you  act  upon  it  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  and  especially  in  the  most  impor- 
tant concerns.    You  do  not  apply  to  a  man,  \diom  you 
know  to  be  like  the  infidel,  Paine,  for  money  to  send  the  Bi- 
ble to  the  destitute ;  because  you  are  satisfied  what  feelings 
such  an  application  would  excite  in  a  man  of  such  a  dispo- 
sition, and  how  he  would  treat  you.    But  there  are  many 
men,  whose  prevailing  disposition  is  manifestly  such,  that 
you  may  be  sure  beferehand,  that  diey  will  have  feeling|8  of 
aiq>robation  excited  by  the  mention  of  any  benevolent  object, 
and  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  what  they  can  to  promote  it 
Thus  you  act  on  the  betie^  and  whatever  your  speculations 
may  be,  you  must  act  on  the  belief,  that  one  man  has  a  dis- 
position or  state  of  mind,  which  will  insure  benevolent  feel- 
Xand  actions  in  view  of  a  benevolent  object,  and  that  an- 
:  has  a  diq)osition,  from  which  will  arise  feelings  of  an 
opponte  nature.    This  principle,  I  say,  governs  you  in  all 
your  intercourse  with  your  fellow-men.    If  you  ^ve  up  this 
princiide,  your  knowledge  of  men  and  things  will  be  of  no 
use ;  as  yon  can  never  determine  whether  to  confide  in  a 
Mow  creature,  or  to  distrust  him.    The  principle  I  have 
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endeavoured  to  illustrate,  is  plainly  implied  in  the 
conceptions  which  men  entertatn^aiMl  the  conunon  language 
they  employ.  DiapMttionj  indinatimi,  Mw,  luMi^  pro- 
fendtyy  jnindphj  and  other  words  of  like  irapoit  aie  in 
good  uae  among  all  men,  and  will  be  so,  aa  long  as  tba 
world  stands.  We  cannot  speak  intelligibly  without  tbom* 
And  what  is  called  diapositiony  hearty  principle  or  hahU  of 
mind,  will  always  be  lefinred  to  as  that  which  chi^y  ae- 
counts  for  the  specific  emotions  arising  in  the  minds  of  dif^ 
ferent  men,  and  for  the  voluntary  actions  which  they  per- 
form. Thus  evangelical  men  believe,  tliat  unholy  a&ctioiia 
will  uniformly  arise  in  the  minds  of  unrenewed  ainiieia:  and 
they  look  upon  these  aflbctions  as  resulting  from  the  de- 
praved dispasitum  of  the  unrenewed. 

I  have  said,  we  cannot  speak  intelligiUy  on  thia  sutijaQt 
without  the  word  dispoaiHony  or  iMimationy  or  some  odier 
w^  of  like  import.  All  men  are  in  the  habtt  of  referring 
to  that  state  of  mind  which  is  expressed  by  such  a  word,  as 
the  circumstance  which  accounts  for  it,  that  particufar,  qpie^ 
cific  a&ctions  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  one  in  view  of  a  par- 
ticular object  But  how  shall  we  refer  to  it  intelligibly,  ex- 
cept by  smne  appropriate  word  ?  We  cannot  point  it  out  by 
the  wordiH»9er,or/acii2/y.*  because  a  man's  having  a  pow- 
er or  fiiculty,  as  the  wonk  are  commonly  undeorstml,  only 
renders  him  capable  of  aetingy  but  does  not  influence  him 
to  act  in  one  particular  way,  rather  than  another,  or  ev«Q  to 
act  at  all.  We  cannot  point  it  out  sufficientty  by  the  men- 
tioQ  of  a  previous  act  of  the  mind ;  because  we  know  that, 
under  the  influence  of  new  circumstances,  men  are  <^en  led 
to  a  train  of  feelings,  purposes  and  actions  dijflforent,  in  some 
respects,  from  any  which  have  i^peared  in  them  before. 
And,  what  would  seem  to  decide  the  points  at  onoe,  we 
never  consider  a  particular  act,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  aa 
evidence  of  what  a  man's  future  actions  will  be,  any  fexther 
than  we  can  determine  what  his  prevailing  ditpa^iiion  is. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  speak  intelligibly  and  truly, 
we  must  have  a  word  like  those  referred  to.  And  if  there 
were  no  such  word  as  dispositiany  ifKHnaiiany  di^  now  in 
use,  we  should  find  it  necessary  forthwith  to  make  a  word, 
for  the  specific  purpose  above  mentioned. 

I  am  far  from  dunking  that  the  word  iastey  which  soma 
have  chosen,  is  suited  to  such  a  purpose.  This  word,  ac- 
cording to  all  good  use,  has  a  meaning  too  limited  and  par- 
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ticular,  to  admit  of  a  general  applicatioii  to  this  subject  Dr. 
Bdrton  is,  I  think,  particularly  uuliwtuBata  here,  a^ 
chooses  this  word  ia  prafereuce  to  any  other,  but  considers 
it  as  denoting  a  p&wer  oifacuiiy  of  the  mind.  The  differ- 
eaoe  between  a  focidiy  and  a  disposition  has  already  been 
fluglppested.  Eyen  if  we  should  uae  the  word  ^<»<e,todenote 
the  disposition  or  state  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  moral  acUon, 
still  tbare  would  be  no  more  reason  for  makmg  it  signify  a 
jfiBicti%  of  die  mind,  than  the  w<Nrd  inquisiiifoeness^ot  covet- 
eousness^  or  any  other  word  denoting  a  distx)sition  or  pro- 
pensity. 

Justioe,  however,  requires  me  lo  say,  that  I  regard  Dr. 
Burton  as  a  minisler  of  distinguished  talents,  piety,  and  use- 
fiiinessi  and  deserving  to  be  held  in  long  and  grateful  re- 
■Mnolnrance*  Bui  I  regret  that  his  views  on  metaphysical 
sulqeots  are  not  exhibit^  in  his  writings  in  a  more  felicitous 
(riuraeeolo^,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  obviously 
true  and  interesting,  he  has  advanced  some  things  which 
are  Uidde  lo  exceptions. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance,  which  may  be 
ui^ed  as  an  apolc^  for  Dr.Burton's  making  the  word  tastb 
denote  a  jGunilty  of  the  mind,  namely ;  that  we  have  no  word 
which  is,  by  common  consent,  employed  to  express  that  &- 
culty  of  the  mind  to  which  the  affections  are  referable,  in 
distinction  fiM>m  that  to  which  the  voUiions  are  referable.  It 
ha9  been  the  more  common  practice  to  use  the  word  %oiU  for 
the  geoend  feculty  to  which  both  afiections  and  volitions 
are  to  be  referred.  But  if  we  distinguish  volitions  from  af- 
fections, as  it  seems  important  we  should,  and  then  refer  vo- 
litions lo  the  will ;  the  question  arises,  to  what  distinct  &« 
culty  shall  we  refer  affections  7  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
classification  of  mental  acts,  has  gone  beyond  that  of  the 
mental  faculties.  It  was,  I  suppose,  the  design  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ton to  supply  this  apparent  deficiency.  But  his  attempt, 
though  a  Laudable  one,  has  not  been  successfiil. 

It  ought  here  to  be  Said,  that  in  common  discourse,  and 
in  die  Scriptures,  the  word  Aear^  appears,  in  agood  measure^ 
to  answer  the  purpose  re£»rred  to,  as  it  generally  desigtmtey 
the  sotircs  of  the  affections,  or  the  mind  with  reference  to  the 
a&ctions.  Thus  it  is  in  Mark  7:  21,  "  From  within,  out  of 
the  A^oit,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,"  &c. 
And  if  we  should  use  the  word  affections^  to  denoto  the  coh 
p^ciiy^  poWeTj  or  capability  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  its  ads, 
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we  should  be  supported  by  good  authority.  The  miiid  is  of- 
ten said  to  be  endued  with  affections,  as  permanent  attri- 
butes. And  when  we  speak  of  exercising  or  eliciting,  culti- 
vating and  improving,  strengthening  and  elevating,  the  af- 
feditms  ;  the  word  is  evidently  used,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
to  point  out  not  so  much  the  actual  feelinj^s  of  the  mind,  93 
its  capabUUy  or  habii  of  feeling.  So  it  is  with  the  word 
passions.  So  it  is  with  imoffinaiion,  which  sometimes  de- 
notes a  power  orfacuUy,  and  sometimes  an  exercise  of  that 
power.  So  it  is  even  with  memory.  Though  it  more  com* 
monly  signiJB.es  difacuUy  of  Ihe  mind ;  it  frequently  signifies 
the  exercise  of  that  fecufty,  the  same  as  remeinbrance.  This 
is  true  of  the  word  disposition.  It  denotes  either  an  actual 
feeling  or  emotion  towards  an  object,  or  the  previous  apti- 
tude of' the  mind  to  the  exercise  of  such  emotion.  We  axB 
femiliar  with  this  variable  sense  of  the  word  WiU,  denoting 
now  the  power  of  the  mind,  and  now  the  act.  There  are 
many  other  words  which  have  this  two-fold  use.  And  this 
is  a  case  in  which,  generally,  we  are  not  in  the  least  exposed 
to  mistake.  For  in  good  writing  or  speaking,  the  circum- 
stances make  it  manifest,  whemer  a  word  is  intended  to 
point  out  a  faculty,  or  an  act  So  that  after  all,  there  is  not 
so  great  a  deficiency  in  our  common  language,  as  might  at 
first  view  be  imagined. 

The  general  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
words  disposition,  propensity,  principle,  &c.,  are  coincident 
with  the  opinions  of  Edwards  and  Dwight,  the  two  authors 
who  have,  more  than  any  others,  the  confidence  of  the 
American  Churches.  With  these  authors  agree  generally 
the  older  and  the  more  recent  Divines,  whedier  in  our  own 
country,  or  in  Europe,  and  all  other  standard  writers. 

In  the  following  quotations,  we  have  the  views  which 
Dr.  Dwight  professedly  and  very  plainly  expressed  on  the 
subject. 

"  I  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary,  I  readily  admit,  that 
there  is  a  cause  ofmorcU  action  in  tntelligent  beings,  /re- 
auently  indicated  by  the  words  Principle,  AffecHons, 
Habits,  Nature,  Propensity,  Tendency,  and  several  others. 
In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is 
carefiilly  to  be  observed,  that  these  terms  indicate  a  cause, 
which  to  us  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that  its  existence  is 
proved  by  its  elBEects.  We  speak  of  human  nature  as  sinful, 
intending  not  the  actual  commission  of  sin,  but  a  general 
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eharacteriaiie  ofman^  under  the  infiuence  afwhtch^  he  has 
commuted  sins  here^we^  and  is  prepared^  and  is  prtmSf 
te  comfmit  ethers.  With  die  same  meaning  in  our  mindsy 
we  use  the  phrases,  sinfyi  propensity^  corrupt  hearty  de- 
praved mind  ;  and  the  contrary  ones,  hcly  or  virttums  dis- 
positionj  moral  rectitude^  holiness  of  character^  and  many 
others  of  the  like  import  When  we  use  these  kinds  ii 
phraseolofsfy,  we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  althoup[h 
undefinaUe  and  unintelligible  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind 
will,  either  usually  or  uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy 
volitioiis,  and  another,  of  sinful  ones.  We  do  not  intend  to 
assert,  that  any  one,  or  any  number,  of  the  volitions  of  the 
man  whom  we  characterize,  has  been,  or  will  be,  holy  or 
sinfiil ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  design  to  refer  immediately  to 
actual  volitions  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to  indicate 
a  state  of  mind  generally  existing,  out  of  which  holy  voli* 
tions  may,  in  one  case,  be  &irly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinful 
ones,  in  another :  such  a  state  as  that,  if  it  were  to  be 
changed,  and  the  existing  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to 
become  the  same  with  that  of  a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions 
.  would  thenceforth  be  sinful ;  and  vice  versa.  This  state  is 
the  cause,  which  I  have  mentioned ;  a  eause,  the  existence 
of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it  to  be 
a  perfect  casualty  that  any  voUtion  is  sinful,  rather  than 
holy.  This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  under  the  name  of  the  heart :  as  when  it  is  said, 
^  The  heart  is  deceitful,'  &c.  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its  effects." 

The  views  of  Edwards  on  this  general  subject  may  be 
learnt  from  what  he  says  as  to  the  new  principle  which  is 
given  in  regeneration.  He  represents  grace  as  *<^  new  kind 
of  priwAple^^  and  the  exercises  of  it  as  "a  new  kind  of  exer- 
dses."  "  This  new  spiritual  sense,"  he  says,  "  and  the  new 
dispositions  that  attend  it,  are  no  new  faculties,  but  new 
principles  of  nature.  I  use  the  word  principle  for  want 
of  a  word  of  more  determinate  signification.  By  a  principle 
of  nature  in  this  place,  I  mean  that  foundation  which  is  laid 
in  nature,  either  old  or  new,  for  any  particular  manner  or 
kind  of  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  or  a  natural 
habit  or  foundation  for  action,  giving  the  person  ability 
and  disposition  to  exert  th£  faculties  in  exercises  of  such  a 
certain  kind.  So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  new 
fiumlty  of  understanding,  but  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the 
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nature  of  the  soul  for  a  new  kind  of  ezsicises  of  the 
fiiculty  of  understanding.  So  that  new  holy  dispoaitioii 
of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense,  is  not  a  new  faculty  of 
will,  but  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  for  a  new- 
kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  fiiculty  of  will." 

I  might  also  refer  to  Abercrombie,  and  other  respectable 
writers  on  mental  philosophy,  who  upeak  of  a  ri^t  and  a 
wrong  state  of  mind  as  antecedent  to  moral  exercises,  and  as 
having  a  principal  influence  in  determining  of  what  emo- 
tions Uie  mind  shall  be  the  subject 

So  fkr  as  this  particular  point  is  concerned,  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  those  associated  with  him,  seem  to  accord  fully  with 
what  I  have  adyanced.  They  hold  that  man  has  a  nature 
'wiiich  leads  to  sin,  as  really  as  the  lion  has  a  nature  which 
leads  him  to  eat  flesh.  This  nature  they  represent  as  some- 
thing which  is  antecedent  to  moral  acts,  and  which  renders 
the  commission  of  sin  certain  in  every  human  being.  They 
maintain  that  there  is  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  a  tendency  or  bias  to  sin  ;  that  there  is,  in  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  connected  with  outward  circumstances,  an  inihl- 
lible  tendency  or  propensity  to  sin.  Thus  they  hold  that 
there  is  something  prior  to  sinful  acts,  which  certainly  leads 
tD  such  acts;  although  they  think  it  important  to  deny  that 
the  previous  tendency  or  bias  of  the  mind  to  sin,  is  itself 
sinful. 

I  shall  inquire  in  another  place,  what  views  we  are  to 
have  of  the  moral  nature  and  relations  of  this  tendency  or 
propensity  of  the  mind  to  sin.  For  the  present  I  have  meant 
to  consider  such  a  propensity  simply  as  a  &ct  And  respect- 
ing this  there  is  a  most  remarkable  agreement  among  men 
of  sense,  whether  learned  or  unlearned. 

There  is  another  subject  nearly  allied  to  the  one  above 
considered,  which  may  properly  be  taken  up  in  this  place. 

Much  has  been  said  within  a  few  years  respecting  the 
susceptibilities  of  man.  This  word,  and  some  others  of  the 
same  kind,  have  of  late  had  a  singular  currency.  It  will 
aid  us  in  forming  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  man's 
susceptibilities,  and  in  judging  as  to  the  propriety  of  what 
has  been  spoken  and  written  upon  it,  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Johnson  defines  stASceptibility^  ^^  quality 
of  admitting,  tendency  to  admit."  Webster ; — ^'^  the  quality 
of  admitting  or  receiving  any  thing  additional,  or  some 
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change,  affection,  or  paAsion."  Susceptible  the  former  de- 
fines, <'  capable  of  admitting,  disposed  to  admit :''  the  latter ; 
<<  capable  of  admitting  any  thing  additional,  or  any  change^ 
ad^tion,  or  influence."  The  word  is  usually  apphed  to  our 
ieehnfifs,  or  ^notions,  not  to  our  intellectual  acts.  YiThen  it 
18  said,  the  mind  has  various  siMceptibilities,  the  meaning 
is,  that  it  is  capable  of  various  states  of  feeling  ;  capable 
of  exercising^  and  disposed  to  erercise,  various  emotions; 
AeU  it  has  the  quality  of  receivings  or  an  aptitude  to 
receive,  various  influences  or  impressions.  As  a  matter  of 
&ct,  the  same  thin^  may  be  expressed  thus :  Such  is  the 
human  mind,  that,  m  the  various  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  placed,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  various  affections  or  emo- 
tions,  or  has  a  tendency,  or  aptitude,  to  the  exercise  of  them. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  let  the 
following  things  be  considered. 

First :  There  is  no  way  to  ascertain  what  susceptibilities 
WB  possess,  but  by  experience  ;  that  is,  by  being  conscious 
of  the  sensations  and  emotions  which  actually  take  place  in 
ouradves.  How  would  we  know  that  we  are  capable  of 
seeing  light  and  colours,  if  tre  had  never  had  the  sensations? 
And  how  could  we  know  that  we  are  susceptible  of  love  and 
pity,  or  anger  and  revenge,  if  we  had  never  been  conscious 
of  these  feelings?  What  reasonable  man  ever  attributes  to 
the  mind  any  capacity  or  susceptibility,  which  has  not  been 
devdoped  by  mental  acts?  We  first  attend  to  the  emotions 
Which  the  mind  in  different  circumstances  has,  and  then 
r^^  these  emotions  to  a  correspondent  capacity,  or  suscepti- 
bility. This  is  the  way  in  which  we  obtain  all  our  know- 
ledge respecting  the  attributes  of  the  mind.  And  I  would 
just  remark,  that  susceptibility  seems  generally  to  have  the 
same  relation  to  feeling,  as  power  or  factdty  has  to  the 
various  modes  of  thought.  As  we  think,  reason,  and  re- 
member, we  know  that  we  have  corresponding  faculties ; 
and  as  we  love  and  pity,  hate  and  fear,  we  know  that  we 
have  corresponding  susceptibilities.  But  without  actually 
having  these  exercises  of  mind,  we  could  not  even  form 
a  conception  of  them,  much  less  could  we  know  that  we 
have  any  faculty  or  susceptibility  adapted  to  them.  This  is 
a  subject  on  which  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  err. 
We  may  indeed  have  indistinct  and  confused  apprehensions 
of  our  snsceptibiUties,  and  may  speak  of  them  vaguely.  And 
we  may  commit  a  mistake  or  inadvertence  in  supposing,  that 
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because  we  have  had  certain  exercises  of  feeling  in  poiti- 
cular  states  of  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  particular 
causes,  we  may  have  the  same  in  different  states  of  mind, 
and  under  the  influence  of  different  causes.  We  may  mis- 
take too  in  supposing  ourselves  susceptible  of  particular 
exercises  of  feeling,  b^use  we  are  susceptible  of  other  exer- 
cises which  are,  in  some  respects,  analogous,  and  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  words.  But  even  in  these  mistakes,  we 
do  tacitly  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  principle  above 
asserted,  namely,  that  we  ascertain  what  susceptibiUties  we 
possess  by  actual  experience.  Our  mistakes  consist,  not  in 
denying  the  principle,  but  in  a  wrong  application  of  it.  No 
reflecting  man  ever  believes  himself  capable  of  a  particular 
exercise  of  thought  or  feeling,  unless  he  thinks  that  himself 
or  others  like  hun,  have  actually  had  such  an  exercise,  or 
something  similar. 

But  secondly.  There  is  another  point  of  q)ecial  moment ; 
namely ;  that  we  cannot  judge  correctly  what  our  suscepti- 
bilities are,  separately  ftom  the  causes  which  have  an  it^u- 
ence  upon  us.  The  specific  emotions  which  arise  within  us 
are.  inseparably  connected  with  our  mental  states  and  awr 
circumstances.  These  states  of  mind,  and  these  circum- 
stances, excite  and  direct  our  agency.  Our  susceptibilities 
are  to  be  learnt  from  the  different  emotions  which  we  have, 
under  the  influence  of  the  causes  which  act  upon  us.  Our 
agency  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  the  mind,^^and  of  the  world 
around  us.  We  can  do  nothing  except  by  availing  ourselves 
of  these  laws :  and  after  we  become  acquainted  with  them, 
we  never  attempt  to  do  any  thing  in  any  other  way.  These 
laws  connect  us  with  the  objects  around  us,  and  determine 
the  influence  they  shall  exert  upon  us.  They  r^fulate  all 
the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds,  and  all  our  views  and 


So  &r  as  the  principle  here  laid  down  relates  to  our  intel- 
lectual powers,  no  one  can  doubt  its  truth.  Experi^ice 
teaches  that  we  are  capable  of  understanding  the  science  of 
mathematics.  But  it  also  teaches,  that  we  are  capable  of 
doing  this  anly  by  study.  Now  because  we  are  able  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  mathematics  by  study,  does  it  follow 
that  we  are  able  to  do  it  unthaut  study  ?  When  we  assert 
our  abiUty  to  understand  this  science,  it  is  well  known  that 
our  assertion  rests  on  the  condition  of  diligent  study.  This 
is  so  well  known,  that  we  seldom  deem  it  necessary  to 
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a£fiim  it — ^We  say,  a  man  is  able  to  raise  a  body  of  many 
tons  weight ;  that  is,  by  using  the  power  of  a  pulley  or 
lever.  &t  can  he  do  it  without  using  this  power?  And 
do  we  ever  attribute  the  abihty  to  him,  without  an  express 
or  implied  reference  to  this  condition  ? 

We  come  now  to  our  susceptibilities.  How  do  we  know 
that  we  are  susceptible  of  pUff?  From  the  &ct  that  we 
have  had  the  emotion.  But  have  we  always  had  the  emo- 
ticai  of  pity?  No.  In  what  circumstances  then,  or  under 
the  influence  of  what  causes,  have  we  had  it?  I  answer; 
when  we  have  witnessed  or  imagined  cases  of  great  suffer- 
ing. We  have  never  had  the  filing  of  pity  on  any  other 
ticcaaion.  It  is  a  &ct  then,  that  we  are  susceptible  of  thii 
feding  in  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  and  in  no 
other.  It  cannot  be  excited,  except  by  the  actual  view  or 
Che  thouffht  of  suffering  in  a  fellow  creature.  We  are  not 
soaoeptibfe  of  it  in  any  other  case.  To  speak  of  our  bein? 
susceptible  ofpUy,  while  our  minds  are  exclusively  occupi^ 
with  the  contemplation  of  those  who  are  happy,  would  be 
absurd. 

But  suppose  a  particular  man  never  has  had  the  feeling  of 
inty.  From  early  childhood  he  has  been  accustomea  to 
witness  cases  of  suffering  which  have  filled  every  heart  but 
his  with  the  tenderest  compassion.  He  continues  to  be  con- 
venant  with  human  beings,  dd  and  younff,  in  all  concei^ble 
circumstances. of  distress;  and  he  has  himself  been  <^en 
racked  with  pain.  But  he  is  a  total  stranger  to  die  feeling 
of  pity.  He  Uves  three  score  years  and  ten  in  circumstances 
most  likely  to  excite  pity,  and  is  tried  in  all  imaj^able  ways, 
and  ecMitinues  through  the  whole  without  a  smgle  emotion 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  pity.  Would  not  all  regard  him 
as  destitute  of  one  of  the  conufton  susceptibiUties  of  human 
nature? 

Suppose  a  man  placed  under  all  the  influences  suited  to 
make  hun  pleased  with  the  melody  and  harmony  of  sounds, 
and  continued  through  a  Ions;  life  in  such  circumstances, 
without  the  least  emotion  of  pleasure  in  hearing  tfie  most 
exquisite  music.  Suppose  him  to  be  no  more  pleaaed  with 
music,  than  if  he  had  always  been  without  the  sense  of 
liettring.  Would  not  all  this  prove,  that  he  is  not  susceptible 
of  pleasure  from  music  ?  Should  we  not  regard  him  as 
destitute  of  that  susceptibility  ? 

Again.    Suppose  a  man,  who  has  long  been  in  a  situa* 
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tioa  most  fiiTourable  to  the  cultivation  and  developemeat  of 
parental  affection.  Every  ^i^g  is  done  \rtiich  can  he  d<me, 
to  excite  love  towards  his  oSpring ;  but  without  eflbct 
He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  any  feeling  of  the  nature  of 
parental  love.  We  conclude  that  such  a  man  is  not  sugceptir 
He  of  that  love.  If  we  should  find  any  one  in  this  state, 
whether  he  came  into  it  by  the  original  structure  of  his 
mind,  or  by  the  practice  of  vice  and  cruelty ;  we  should  say, 
he  is  ''  without  natural  affection,"  he  has  no  susceptibili^ 
to  parental  love.. 

These  examples  are  introduced  to  show  ndiat  is  com- 
monly meant  by  the  word  under  consideration,  and  when  it 
is  suitable  to  speak  of  a  person  as  destitute  ot  a  particular 
susceptibility.  A  susceptibility  to  a  particular  kind  of  emo- 
tion, is  that  state  or  quality  of  mind,  whi<^  gives  rise  to  such 
emotion,  when  tit  occasions  occur,  or  when  circumstanoes 
exist  which  are  suited  to  excite  it.  But  when  on  the  fittest 
occasions,  and  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  adapt- 
ed to  excite  that  emotion,  a  person  remains  a  total  strainer 
to  it,  never  having  any  thing  of  that  nature  arise  in  his 
breast ;  we  say,  he  is  not  susceptible  of  it. 

But,  suppose  another  case.  While  a  man  is  blind,  he  is 
not  susceptible  of  the  sensation  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ; 
but  he  would  be  susceptible  of  them,  if  he  should  receive  his 
sight.  Or  we  may  say,  he  is  susceptible  of  them  on  ctmdi- 
Hon  of  receiving  his  sight.  That  is,  he  has  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  the  sensation  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  if  he  had 
the  use  of  his  eyes.  There  is  no  hinderanoe  in  the  way, 
bat  his  blindness.  So,  let  a  man  be  sick  of  a  malignant  fe- 
YBi^  and  consequently  incapable,  while  in  that  state,  either 
of  the  pleasure  of  eating,  or  of  any  proper  appetite  for  food. 
Is  it  proper  to  say  of  such  a  Sick  man,  tfiat  he  is  susceptible 
of  an  appetite  for  food  and  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  ?  If  this 
should  be  said,  it  would  be  said  hypothetically ;  and  the 
meaning  would  be,  that  he  has  a  constitution  ^om  which 
such  an  appetite  and  such  pleasure  will  arise,  when  he  is  in 
a  sound  and  healthy  state.  He  is  not  actually  susceptible  of 
these,  while  under  the  influence  of  his  present  disease ;  but 
he  vriU  be  susceptible,  as  soon  as  the  fever  is  removed.  The 
disease  is  all  that  prevents.  So  we  say  of  a  sick  man,  that 
he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  work ;  though  he  has  the  ability  to 
do  both,  on  condition  of  his  recovering  his  health.  But  in 
strict  propriety,  we  shouk)  say,  he  willhave  the  ability,  if  he 
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recoYOs  his  health.  Nothing  but  hia  sicknefis  prevents. 
But  this  does  prevaat ;  and  while  it  remains,  his  muscular 
and  voluntary  power  avails  nothing. 

All  that  te  necessary  in  suqh  cases,  is,  to  keep  in  mind 
the  conditions  on  which  the  particular  feelings  or  actions 
r^rred  to,  depend,  or  the  circumstances  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  their  existence ; .  and  when  we  would  express 
ourselves  with  exactness,  to  ascribe  the  power  or  suscepti- 
bility to  a  man,  on  those  conditions,  or  in  those  circum- 
stances. To  predicate  power  or  susceptibility  of  any  one, 
without  an  express  or  implied  reference  to  those  conditions ; 
for  example,  to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  is  able  to  sail  through 
the  air,  without  referring  expressly  or  iropUedly  to  the  help 
of  a. balloon,  or  of  a  blind  man,  that  he  is  susceptible  of  the 
pleasures  of  si^ht,  without  referring  to  the  cure  of  his  blind- 
ness as  a  condition ;  or  of  a  sick  man,  that  he  has  an  ability 
to  walk,  without  referring  to  his  being  restored  to  health  as 
a  condition, — would  be  manifestly  incorrect,  and  contrary  to 
feet.  Because  a  man  has  power  to  do  any  thing,  or  is  sus- 
ceptible of  it,  in  certain  circumstances,  or  on  certain  condi- 
tions, and  on  those  conditions  only,  how  can  we  say,  he 
has  the  power  or  the  susceptibility  independently  of  those 
coi»diti(Nis? 

These  remarks  will  aid  us  in  answering  the  question, 
whether  man,  in  his  fellen,  unsanctified  state,  has  all  the 
moral  susceptibilities  which  belonged  to  him  originally  in 
his  state  of  innocence,  and  which  l^long  to  him  now,  when 
he  is  sanctified ;  or,  to  be  more  specific,  whether  man,  while 
unrenewed,  is  susceptible  of  love  to  God,  and  other  holy  af- 
fections. Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity 
even  in  the  lowest  sense,  are  agreed  in  believing,  that  man, 
while  unrenewed,  is  whckly  destitute  of  holiness ;  that  how- 
ever fiivourable  the  circumstances  of  his  education ;  how- 
ever numerous  and  powerful  the  motives  to  piety  which  are 
held  up  before  his  mind,  and  with  whatever  degree  of  skill 
and  fidelity  they  may  be  presented,  and  however  long  the 
trial  may  be  continued ;  he  will  never,  while  unrenewed| 
have  any  hdy  afiection.  Now  this  being  held,  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  feet,  by  all  concerned ;  what  difference  can  remain 
except  as  to  the  use  of  words?  The  only  question 
at  issue  would  seem  to  be,  whether  we  can  properly  speak 
of  depraved  man  as  susceptible  of  holy  affection,  while  un- 
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renewed.  Taking  words*  in  the.  fidr  and  oonuDOon  sense,  I 
think  we  cannot    My  reasons  I  will  give. 

One  reason  is,  that  unrenewed  man  never  has  had  any 
half  affection.  This  is  as  much  a  matter  of  &ct,  as  that 
thistles  have  never  produced  figs.  So  that  the  idea  of  such  a 
susceptibility  cannot  be  founded  on  &cts.  So  &r  as  these  are 
concerned,  we  are  wholly  without  evidence,  that  unrenewed 
man  has  any  susceptibility  to  the  emotion  of  holy  love. 

Further.  The  existence  of  holy  affection,  even  in  the 
lowest  degree,  is,  according  to  Scripture,  an  in&llible  proof 
that  a  man  is  regenerated.  But  how  could  it  be  such  a 
proof^  if  man  were  susceptible  of  holy  affection  while  unre- 
generated.  To  say  that  a  man  is  susceptible  of  a  particular 
emotion,  is  to  say,  that  such  an  emotion  may  arise  in  his 
mind  under  the  influence  of  proper  excitements ;  that  there 
is  no  absolute  hinderance  in  the  way ;  that  if  he  is  placed  in 
circumstances  adapted  to  produce  the  emotion,  the  emotion 
will,  sometimes  at  least,  be  produced,  and  that,  if  we  should 
find  the  emotion  actually  existing,  we  should  think  it  nothing 
inconsistent  or  unaccountable:  for  surely  it  cannot  be 
thought  inconsistent  or  unaccountable  for  a  man  to  have  an 
emotion  of  which  he  is  perfectly  susceptible,  or  for  a  well 
known  susceptibility  of  the  human  mind  to  be  developed. 
Suppose  now  we  should  actually  find  holy  love  to  God  in  an 
unrenewed  man  ;  what  should  we  think  of  it  ?  We  should 
think  it  a  dear  proof,  that  man  is  not  totally  depraved.  For 
surely  one  who  truly  loves  Grod,  is  not  totally  depraved.  So 
that  if  we  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  heart  of  man  is  by  na- 
ture totally  depraved,  we  must  regard  the  existence  of  holy 
affection  in  him,  while  unrenew^,  as  utterly  incon»stent 
and  impossible,  and  the  supposition  of  it  absurd.  And  can 
it  be  proper  for  us  to  say,  that  man,  while  unregenerate,  is 
susceptible  of  holy  affection,  when  if  the  lowest  degree  of  it 
should  exist  in  any  one,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  his  being  unregenerate,  and  as  an  infalh- 
ble  proof  of  his  being  regenerate?  Shall  we  hold  that 
man  is  susceptible  of  holy  affection,  and  may  actually  have 
it,  while  unrenewed ;  and  then,  the  moment  he  has  it,  turn 
about,  and  say,  that  holiness  is  inconsistent  with  an  unre- 
generate state ;  and  that  its  existence  in  any  one,  is  a  cer- 
tain  proof  that  he  is  regenerate  1  Why  inconsistent  with  an 
unregenerate  state,  if  man  is  susceptible  of  it  in  that  state? 
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And  why  a  proof  of  i6gmenitioD,if  a  loaiLmayhave  it  with- 
out regeneration? 

All  orthodox  inen  acknowledge,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conunencement  and  con- 
tinuance of  holiuess  in  the  heart  of  man.  But  if  he  is  sus- 
ceptible of  it, — if  he  may  actually  have  it,  without  the  influr 
ence  of  the  Spirit,  how  is  that  influence  necessary  1  If  ws 
are  capable  of  walking  without  the  help  of  another  person ; 
can  we  say  with  truth,  that  such  help  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  our  walking?  Would  it  not  be  a  contradiction  to 
say,  that  man  is  naturally  in  such  a  state  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  his  having  any 
holy  affection ;  and  yet  that  he  is  perfectly  susceptible  of  it, 
and  may  really  exercise  it,  without  that  influence, — ^yea,  just 
as  well  as  if  he  were  not  depraved?  Would  not  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  kind  be  a  prolific  source  of  confusion  uul 
errour? 

God,  who  created  the  mind,  and  perfectly  knows  its 
powers  and  capacities,  has  given  us,  in  his  word,  the  true 
principles  of  mental  philosophy,  so  &r  as  our  high  moral 
relations  are  concerned.  Now  is  the  definite  instractioa 
which  the  sacred  volume  gives  respecting  man,  consistent 
with  the  belief  that  he  is,  while  in  his  natural  state,  suscep- 
tible of  the  emotion  of  love  to  God  ?  Take  a  single  passage. 
Paul  declares  that  the  carnal  mindj  (which  is  the  mind  of 
every  unrenewed  man,)  is  enmity  against  God;  that  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Ood,  neither  indeed  can  be. 
This  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  man  in  his  natural  state 
neither  has,  nor  can  have  holy  afiectiou.  Now  is  it  just  and 
right  for  us  to  say,  that  the  unrenewed  mind  is  susceptible 
of  an  aflkction,  which  the  Bible  declares  it  neither  has,  nor 
can  have?  Do  you  inquire,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  ina- 
bility, or  this  want  of  susceptibility  ?  I  refer  you  to  the  weH 
known  rule,  suggested  by  honesty  and  candour, — that  tee 
should  understand  words  in  a  sense  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied.  It  is 
to  be  presumed,  that  every  &ir  and  honest  man  means  to 
have  his  words  taken  in  this  sense.  Accordingly,  when  the 
sacred  writers  teach  that  man,  in  his  natural  state,  cannot 
obey  the  law,  and  cannot  believe  in  Christ ;  we  have  no 
difiiculty  in  determining  their  meaning.  They  say  these 
thixigs  of  man  in  a  moral  view,  and  for  the  v^  purpose  ei 
setting  forth  clearly  and  impressively,  his  great  sinfiilness,— 
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the  invincible  opposition  of  his  heart  to  Gtod's  holy  law.  In 
the  same  sense  and  for  the  same  purpose.  I  say,  that  unre- 
generate  man  is  destitute  of  that  susceptibility  to  holy  emo- 
tions, which  belongs  to  the  regenerate.  I  say  it  in  honesty 
and  fiiirness,  and  mean  to  have  my  words  understood  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  subjiect.  I  refer  not  to  the  want 
of  any  power  or  feculty  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute man  a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  but  to  his  disj>o- 
sitioTij — ^to  the  character  or  moral  state  of  his  mind  while 
unrenewed.  By  the  want  of  susceptibility,  I  mean  what  the 
Bible  means,  when  it  speaks  of  man  as  having  a  heart  of 
stone,  and  as  decul  in  sin. 

And  how  does  the  position  which  I  maintain  occauon 
any  more  difficulty  as  to  moral  agency,  than  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Bible?  Surely  when  the  sacred  writers  teach 
that  those  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God,  that  no 
man  can  come  to  Christ  unless  the  Father  draw  him,  that 
man  has  naturally  no  love  to  God,  and  no  heart  to  love  him, 
that  the  strongest  motives  which  can  be  presented  to  his 
mind  will  fail  of  excitinj?  any  right  feeling,  that  he  has  a 
heart  of  stone  and  not  a  heart  of  flesh ; — when  the  sacred 
writers  teach  all  this,  they  certainly  go  as  fsur  as  I  do,  when 
I  say,  that  man,  in  his  natural  state,  is  without  a  suscepti- 
bility to  the  emotion  of  holy  love ;  and  they  teach  that  which 
is  as  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  moral  agency,  as  the  posi- 
tion which  I  maintain.  In  several  of  the  cases  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  indeed  true  that  the  want  of  a  susceptibility  to 
certain  emotions  exempts  a  man  from  all  obligation  to  have 
those  emotions,  and  from  all  blame-worthiness  for  not  hav- 
ing them.  Thus  if  a  man,  through  a  natural  defect,  is  un- 
susceptible of  any  relish  for  music,  or  of  the  pleasures  of 
sight ;  or  if,  through  the  influence  of  disease,  he  is  unsuscep- 
tible of  a  relish  for  food ;  he  is  not  culpable  on  that  account 
The  reason  is  very  plain  ;  namely,  that  the  want  of  a  suscep- 
tibility of  this  sort  has  no  more  to  do  with  moral  character,  ot 
moral  obligation,  than  the  insensibility  of  a  man's  arm  under 
the  influence  of  a  paralysis.  But  because  a  paralytic  is  not 
culpable  for  the  insensibility  of  his  arm,  does  it  follow  that  a 
sinner  is  not  culpable  for  the  insensibility  of  his  heart?  Or 
because  a  lifeless  body  is  not  culpable  for  being  dead,  and 
totally  unsusceptible  of  any  feeling  of  corporeal  pleasure  or 
pain,  does  it  follow  that  a  sinner  is  not  culpable  for  being 
spiritually  dead,  and  unsusceptible  of  any  right  feeling  in 
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view  of  God  and  his  law?    It  is  a  common  practice,  to 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  object,  to  borrow  the  terms 
which  express  the  attributes  of  things  in  the  natural  world, 
and  use  them  to  express  the  attributes  of  mind  or  spirit 
Such  terms,  in  their  first  and  literal  use,  have  a  material  or 
physical  sense.    In  their  second  or  metaphorical  use,  they 
have  a  moral  or  spiritual  sense.    Now  because  the  want  of 
power,  or  the  want  of  susceptibility,  in  the  former  sense  is  ex- 
clusive of  obligation  and  blame ;  does  it  follow  that  it  is  so 
in  the  latter  sense  ?    There  is  a  state  of  mind  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  express  by  sa3ring,  a  man  is  spiriHuMy  dead  ; 
he  is  utterly  insensible  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  dir 
vine  things  ;  his  heart  is  so  hard,  that  he  is  not  susceptible 
of  any  right  impression  ;  he  is  "past  feeling"    Do  you 
say,   such  a  state  of  mind  is  irreconcileable  with  moral 
obligation?    Why  do  you  say  so?    Is  not  every  thin?  which 
goes  to  constitute  a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  found  in 
the  sinner?    Not  a  single  thin^  which  belongs  to  moral 
agency,  is  wanting;  not  even  m  the  most  hardened  and 
abandoned.    The  powers  and  properties  essential  to  a  moral 
agent,  are  indestructible.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man 
would  have  been  a  moral  agent,  and  under  perfect  obligar 
tion  to  love  God,  had  he  been  left,  as  the  fidlen  angels  were, 
without  any  Mediator,  or  any  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  course  without  any  possibility  of  restoration  to 
holiness  or  happiness.    Now  in  that  state  of  abandonment 
and  desperation,  can  we  suppose  he  would  ever  have  been 
susceptible  of  love  to  God  ?    Look  upon  Satan,  the  arch- 
apostate,  cut  off  from  all  gracious  influence,  given  over  to 
hardness  and  malignity  of  heart,  and  having  been  growing 
in  that  hardness  and  malignity  for  many  thousands  of  years. 
Would  it  not  be  doing  violence  to  truth  and  propriety  to  say, 
that  that  hardened,  malignant,  abandoned  rebel,  reserved  in 
chains  of  darkness  to  the  judgement  of  the  great  day,  is  still 
susceptible  of  all  the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  holy  grati- 
tude and  love  to  God?    Suppose  an  unrenewed  sinner  is 
admitted  into  heaven,  and  there,  for  ages  of  ages,  beholds  the 
infinite  excellencies  of  the  godhead,  and  the  blessedness  of 
the  saints.    The  objects  which  excite  the  love  and  joy  and 
praise  of  the  holy  inhabitants,  are  clearly  presented  to  his 
mind,  so  &r  as  they  can  be  presented  to  a  mind  totally 
rinfiil.    With  all  these  heavenly  attractions  acting  upon 
him  for  ages  of  ages,  he  has  no  love  to  God,  and  no  tenoenr 
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cy  lo  any  ri^t  afSeotion.  Should  W6  think  of  ascribing  lo 
moh  a  sinner  a  susceptibility  to  pare  and  holy  emotions? 
And  yet  has  he  not  every  power  and  faculty,  and  every  sus- 
eeptibiUty,  necessary  to  complete  moral  a^ncy?  No  on« 
oan  doubt  it  The  ftct  eviaently  is,  that  man's  not  bdng 
susceptible  of  holy  emotions,  while  uhrenewed,  results,  not 
£roQi  his  want  of  any  fiiculty  belonging  to  a  moral  agent, 
but  from  his  depravity ;  and,  of  course,  his  want  of  this  par- 
ticular susceptibility  is  no  more  incompatible  with  his  being 
under  perfect  obligation  to  love  God,  than  any  thing  which 
has  the  nature  of  sin. 

Before  dosing  this  investigation,  we  ought  to  consider 
die  con$M[Uenc$s  of  maintaining  that  man,  while  unrenewed, 
has  a  real  susceptibility  to  holy  emotions,  such  as  the  saints 
have. 

If  we  maintain  that  man  is  susceptible  of  right  impres- 
sions from  divine  truth,  and  of  all  holy  emotions,  mt/unii 
th€  rBgenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  it  will  be  natund 
lor  us  to  deny  or  overlook  the  neeeesity  of  that  influence. 
And  if  perchance  im  avoid  this  consequence,  those  who 
adopt  our  views  in  all  probability  will  not  They  will  con- 
clude that  the  divine  influence  is  not  necessary.  Unless 
there  is  a  double  sense  in  the  words  which  we  use,  the  conclu- 
sion is  obvious  and  unavoidable.  For  why  should  we  think 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  necessary  to  bring  the  sinner  to 
love  Qod,  if  he  is  perfectly  susceptible  of  love  without  it? 

Again.  If  a  man  believes  that,  while  unregenerate,  be  is 
susceptible  of  holy  affection,  just  as  he  is  of  the  natund 
afibetions ;  he  will  naturally  rely  upon  means  to  excite  the 
one,  just  as  he  does  to  excite  the  other.  Why  should  he 
not  ?  A  man,  h%\hg  perfectly  susceptible  of  parental  fovs, 
oonsiders  nothing  necessary  to  excite  this  love  in  his  heart, 
but  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  his  of&pring.  So  as  to  the 
emotion  of  pity.  We  regard  nothing  as  necessary  to  excite 
ity  but  the  attentive  consideration  of  severe  suffering.  So 
also  as  to  all  our  susceptibilities.  And  if  any  one  believes 
himself  to  be  really  susceptible  of  the  emoticm  of  love  to 
God,  while  unrenewed ;  he  will  of  course  rely  upon  means 
to  excite  that  emotion,  as  he  does  to  excite  any  other.  He 
'  will  expect  to  bring  himself  to  love  Ood,  merely  by  tuning 
his  tfaouffhts  towards  God.  Why  should  he  not?  If  he  is 
HMBpt&le  of  love  to  such  a  Being,  surdy  love  will  be 
axeited  by  the  attentive  consideration  of  his  amiable  and 
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glorioiis  chancter.  The  sinner  will  confidently  idly  upon 
this  as  an  effectual  means  of  bringing  himself  to  love  God. 
Such  is  the  reliance  of  many  sinners,  who  biow  not  how 
deep  and  entire  their  depravity  is,  and  who  think  that  their 
hearts,  without  any  chsotige,  are  susceptible  of  love  to  God 
But  they  will  meet  with  a  sorrowfiol  disappointment ;  as  the 
means  on  which  they  rely  will  prove  utterly  ineffectual. 
"When  they  learn  whiat  their  hearts  are,  they  will  quickly 
give  up  their  reliance  on  means,  and  will  be  fully  convinced 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  bom  again,  not  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God. — So  cer- 
tainly does  that  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  is  founded  on 
our  own  experience  and  consciousness,  agree  with  the  doc* 
trines  of  revelation. 

Our  believing  that  the  heart,  while  unsanctified,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  holy  affection,  will  tend  more  or  less  to  prevent 
US  from  offering  up  importunate  prayer  to  God,  for  the  inffu* 
enoe  of  his  Spirit  to  renew  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  thus  to 
bring  them  to  exercise  holy  affection.  We  are  likely  to 
pray  most  earnestly,  when  we  are  most  fiilly  convinced 
that  the  work  which  we  ask  God  to  do  is  infinitely  import- 
ant, and  can  be  done  only  by  himself.  Why  should  we  be 
so  earnest  in  praying,  that  &e  love  of  God  may  be  shed 
abroad  in  the  hearts  of  sinners  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  when 
we  verily  believe,  that  they  are  perfectly  susceptible  of  that 
love  without  the  Holy  Ghost? 

Our  maintaining  the  opinion  now  under  consideration, 
would  evidently  tend  to  produce  ffreat  confiision  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  learning  what  suscepti- 
bilities we  have.  In  all  other  cases  we  learn  this  firom  the 
&cts  which  occur  in  our  own  experience,  or  in  the  expetv- 
ence  of  others  like  ourselves.  But  according  to  this  notion, 
we  should  believe  ourselves  susceptible  of  an  affection,  which 
DO  man,  in  his  natural  state,  ever  had,  no,  not  one,  through 
all  generations.  Thjs  would  be  to  give  up  the  only  safe  and 
^oper  way  of  judging,  that  is,  m)m  experience,  aiid  to 
mbetitute  groundless  speculation  and  conjecture* 

But  perhaps  you  may  say,  that  we  really  have  ftots, 
which  prove  man  to  be  susceptible  of  holy  affection ;  that  a 

Ct  multitude  do  love  God,  and  continue  to  love  him 
ugh  fiery  trials,  and  thus  clearly  evince  that  they  hava 
both  a  sueeeptibiUiyy  and  a  strong,  invincible  inctinaiUmj  to 
that  holy  dfection.    I  admit  the  mcts,  and  thank  God  that 
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ttiey  are  so  numerous.  But  who  are  the  persons  that  love 
God,  and  thus  prove  that  they  are  susceptiUe  of  love  ?  Are 
they  persons  in  their  natural  state^ — unrenewed  by  the 
Spirit?  No.  They  are  those  who  are  "born  again, — 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus."  But  the  question  does  not 
at  all  relate  to  such  persons.  Undoubtedly  those  who  are 
regenerated^  are  susceptible  of  holy  affection.  All  agree  that 
the  susceptibility  belongs  to  them.  The  question  tefore  us 
relates  to  the  unrenewed  ;  relates  to  them  exclusively.  The 
two  cases  are  essentially  different :  and  we  cannot  reason 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Because  the  regenerate  love  God,  it 
surely  does  not  follow  that  the  unregenerate  love  him.  And 
because  those  who  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  have  a  suscejh 
tMlity  to  love,  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  those  who  are 
unrenewed  have  the  same.  For  it  may  be  that  the  regene- 
rate, in  whom  "  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things 
become  new,"  have  a  new  susceptibility. 

But  are  not  sinners  susceptible  of  spiritual  renovation, 
and  so  of  becoming  the  subjects  of  holy  s^ection  7  Unques- 
tionably they  are  susceptible,  or  capable,  of  being  renewed 
ky  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  because  they  are 
susceptible  of  a  spiritual  change  in  this  way,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  susceptible  of  it  in  any  other  way.  In 
other  words,  because  they  may  be  renewed  to  holiness  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  be 
renewed  without  it.  Just  as  it  was  in  regard  to  Paul.  He 
says, "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me." 
But  did  it  follow  from  this,-  that  he  could  do  all  things  with- 
out Christ  strengthening  him  ?  Christ  himself  answers  this : 
"  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." — Men  are  undoubtedly 
susceptible  of  love  to  God,  when  renewed.  And  they  are 
capable  of  being  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  they  are 
neither  capable  of  the  change  implied  in  renewal,  nor  of  that 
holy  affection  which  results  from  it,  except  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the.doctrine  of  Scripture 
and  Experience. 

If  by  our  being  susceptible  of  love  to  God,  any  one 
means  merely  that  we  have  all  the  powers  and  capacities 
necessary  to  moral  agency,  that  we  are  under  perfect  obligor 
Hon  to  love  God,  and  are  hindred  from  loving  him,  not  by 
any  want  of  natural  or  moral  fiiculties,  but  by  our  criminal 
disinclination,^ — ^by  our  inexcusable  sinfuIiMSS ;  I  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  thing  intended,  but  object  to  the  language  by 
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which  he  expresses  it.  At  best  the  langaaee  has  the  fimlt 
of  ambiguity  J  which  is  no  small  fault  in  a  discussion  of  this 
kind.  And  I  cannot  but  think  the  language  calculated  to 
lead  men  astray,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  their  minds 
directly  contrary  to  the  Bible,  as  to  the  moral  state  of  man, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  bein^  renewed  by  the  Spirit.  And 
go  where  you  will,  you  will  find,  that  the  practice  of  repre- 
senting unrenewed  sinners  as  having  all  the  susceptibilities 
which  belong  to  die  renewed,  and  as  fully  sufficient  of  them- 
selves  to  love  and  obey  God,  does  really  make  an  impression 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  our  de- 
pravity, and  the  necessity  of  our  being  born  of  the  Spirit. 
And  the  impression  of  this  kind  which  men  sometimes  make, 
is  so  extensive  and  strong,  that  they  find  themselves  obliged 
to  affirm,  and  to  reiterate  the  affirmation,  in  opposition  to 
what  would  seem  naturally  to  flow  from  their  language,  thai 
they  do  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence.  Such  an 
affirmation  could  never  be  necessary,  if  they  exhibited  the 
truths  of  revelation  in  their  just  proportions,  and  in  proper 
language. 

To  conclude.    Man,  in  his  present  fallen  state,  has  in- 
deed a  variety  of  susceptibilities,  even  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.     This  we  know  from  experience.    And 
these  susceptibilities,  connected  with  what  are  called  the  &- 
culties  of  his  mind,  constitute  him  a  complete  moral  asent, 
put  him  under  perfect  obligation  to  obey  God,  and  render  it 
suitable  and  important  that  all  the  divine  commands,  invi- 
tations, promises,  and  threats,  should  be  addressed  to  him 
and  ur^d  upon  him  with  the  greatest  earnestness.    But  a 
susceptibility  or  aptitude  of  mind  to  holy  emotions  is  not  a 
necessary  attribute  of  a  moral  agent.    If  you  say  that  it  is ; 
I  demand  the  proof    Among  all  the  millions  of  moral 
agents  who  have  existed  since  the  fall,  point  me  to  one  who 
has  shown  himself  susceptible  of  true  love  to  God,  without 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost    And  among  all  men  now 
Uving,  except  those  who  have  been  bom  again,  point  me  to 
one,  who  shows  that  he  has  this  susceptibility,  hy  exercising 
the  affection  ; — ^which  is  the  only  proper  and  satis&ctory 
evidence.    You  can  produce  instances  without  number,  in 
which  unrenewed  men  show  themselves  susceptible  of  con- 
victions of  conscience,  and  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
feeling  in  relation  to  divine  things.    But  where  is  the  man, 
however  clearly  and  forcibly  the  truths  of  religion  may  be  pre* 
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seated  befinre  him,  who  shows  himself  misoq^tiUe,  while  un- 
ranewed,  of  true  lave  to  Oad  ?  Whatever  susceptibUity  the 
omenewed  simier  may  have,  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
that  he  has  this.  If  any  one  says,  be  is  eonsciaue  of  having 
this  susceptibility  while  in  his  natural  state ;  lei  him  te^  the 
truth  of  his  conseioueness  by  a  fair  and  thorough  esfperi- 
ment.  Surely  if  he  has  the  susceptibility,  he  can  prove  that 
he  has  it.  The  proof  is  what  I  ask.  Our  being  tmsns- 
o^ible  of  holy  emotions  is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  forms  of 
our  depravity.  It  is  hardness  of  heart.  To  remove  this,  is 
the  object  of  that  new-creating  influence  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  one  of  the  grand  provisions  of  redeeming  grace.  The 
"  heart  of  flesh"  which  the  Spirit  gives,  is  k  feeling  heart. 
It  is  an  aptitude  to  pious  emotions.  And  accordinir  to  the 
common  apprehension  and  the  common  phraseolo^  of 
Christians,  a  man's  having  or  not  having  this  susceptibility, 
determines,  not  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  moral  agent,  but 
whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Art.  II.     Language  of  Signs  Auxiliary  to  the 
Christian  Missionary. 

By  R«f .  T.  H.  OAUAVDar,  late  Principal  of  tha  Anerieaa  Aaylnm  for  the 

education  ^  the  Deaf  and  DumU 

Some  years  since,  I  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  possibility 
of  employing  the  lan^^uage  of  signs,  made  use  of  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  inter- 
course between  Christian  Missionaries  and  those  heathen  na- 
tions which  have  no  written  or  printed  language;  and  I  then 
published  some  thoughts  on  this  subject  in  the  Christian 
Observer  of  London.  Subsequent  reflection  and  observa- 
tion have  led  me  to  regard  the  principles  which  I  then  adopt- 
ed, as  strictly  correct. 

I  communicated  my  views  on  this  subject  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bingham,  who  went  as  Missionary  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  him,  confirm- 
ing my  previous  convictions.  I  have  also  stated  these  views 
to.  .two  other  distinguished  Missionaries,  one  of  whom  has 
labourecT  iir-ifindostan,  and  the  other  among  the  native  In- 
dians of  this  conntry ;  and  from  both  of  these  individuals, 
after  they  had  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  from  their  own 
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penonal  experience,  for  jodginff  on  such  a  subject,  I  re- 
cehred  the  fullest  confirmation  of  the  theory  I  had  adopted, 
and  of  the  useful  practical  results  to  which  it  might  lead. 

In  this  day  of  extending  Missionary  enterprise,  in  which 
oar  own  country  is  bearing  so  conspicuous  a  part,  I  have 
thought  the  discussion  of  this  subject  might  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  He- 
view. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  a  Chinese  young  man  passed 
through  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
English  language,  that  he  could  not  express  in  it  his  most  com- 
mon wants.  ^  the  principal  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum 
in  that  place,  I  invited  the  stran^r  to  spend  an  evening 
within  its  walls,  and  introduced  him  to  ALr.  Laurent  Clerc, 
the  celebrated  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and 
at  that  time  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Asylum.  The  object 
of  this  introduction  was,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  Mr. 
Clerc,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  language, 
could  conduct  an  intelligent  conversation  with  the  foreigner, 
by  si^  and  gestures  merely.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
surprised  all  who  were  present.  Mr.  Clerc  learned  from 
the  Chinese  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  his  parents  and  their  family,  his  former  pursuits 
in  his  own  country,  tus  residence  in  the  United  States,  and 
Us  notions  concerning  Ood  and  a  future  state.  By  tlie  aid 
of  appropriate  signs,  ajiso,  Mr.  Clerc  ascertained  the  meaning 
of  about  twenty  Chinese  words.  When  the  conversation 
began,  the  stranger  appeared  to  be  bewildered  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  novel  kind  of  language  which  was  addressed  to 
him.  Soon,  however,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
very  expressive  and  significant  manner  which  Mr.  Clerc 
uaed  to  make  himself  understood ;  and,  before  one  hour  had 
e^ired,  a  very  quick  and  lively  interchange  of  thought  took 
place  between  these  so  lately  entire  strangers  to  eadi  other. 
The  Chinese  himself  began  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  new 
deaf  and  dumb  acquaintance,  and  to  employ  the  language 
of  the  countenance  and  gestures  with  considerable  effect 
to  make  himself  understood. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  the  principal  of  the  Asylum 
visited  Cornwall,  in  Connecticut,  where  upwards  of  twenty 
heathen  youths  were  at  that  time  receiving  education  under 
the  patronage  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  With  the  consent  of  the  principal  of  that 
ToL.  L  26 
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institution,  I  one  evening  gathered  round  me  several  of  these 
interesting  strangers,  from  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
from  different  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians.  The 
object  of  the  interview  was,  to  ascertain  how  fer  a  conver- 
sation could  be  conducted  with  them  merely  by  signs  and 
gestures.  The  result  was  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Clerc's  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  duestions  were  pro- 
posed to  them  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  their  own 
individual  history  and  that  of  their  &milies,  to  the  state  of 
manners  and  morals  in  their  respective  countries,  and  to 
their  early  religious  knowledge. 

For  example,  Thomas  Hoopoo,  a  native  of  Owbyfaee, 
was  asked  if  his  parents  were  living ;  how  many  brckheis 
and  sisters  he  had ;  when  he  left  his  native  shores ;  whether 
his  countrymen  worshipped  idols,  and  sacrificed  human  vic- 
tims ;  how  the  women  were  treated  by  the  men ;  what  was 
the  climate  of  his  country ;  what  its  productions ;  with  ma- 
ny inquiries  of  a  similar  nature,  all  of  which  he  well  com- 
prehended, and  to  many  of  which  he  repUed  by  signs.  The 
meaning,  too,  of  a  number  of  Owhyhean  words  was  ascer- 
tained by  signs  merely,  and  found  to  correspond  with  the 
import  which  had  been  previously  assigned  to  them  in  a  dic- 
tionary which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  iz»  the 
school ;  and  indeed,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  most  cor- 
rect meaning  of  such  words  was  established,  by  the  mediimi 
of  signs,  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  had  been  previous- 
ly attempted.  Throughout  this  conversation,  the  heathen 
youths  appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest,  and  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar aptitude,  both  in  comprehending  the  signs  which  were 
proposed  to  them,  and  in  inventing  such  as  were  necessary 
ifor  a  reply. 

On  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  South  Sea  islanders, 
it  appeared,  that  not  a  few  of  the  signs  employed  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  precisely  the  same  which 
their  countrymen  use  to  supply  the  deficiency  of,  or  to  give 
emphasis  to,  their  own  comparatively  barren  langusjge ; — a 
&ct  which  had  indeed  been  anticipated,  from  the  singular 
circumstance  so  often  observed  by  the  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  among  their  pupils,  that  mutes  who  meet  for  the 
first  time  are  able  to  understand  each  other  ftiUy  on  many 
common  topics ;  the  Author  of  nature  having  laid  the  foun- 
dation in  the  very  constitution  of  our  species,  and  in  the 
structure  and  processes  of  the  visible  creation,  for  a  univer- 
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sal  expression  of  the  same  ideas,  on  a  vast  variety  c^  sab- 
jectSy  fay  similar  signs. 

Not  long  after  this  interview,  Thomas  Hoopoo  visited  the 
Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Hartford.  At  my  request 
he  attempted,  by  the  natural  language  of  signs,  such  as  his 
own  feelings  and  conceptions  at  me  time  dictated,  to  give  to 
a  circle  of  pupils  around  him  a  sketch  of  his  history.  In 
doing  this  he  occupied  a  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  secured 
the  &ed  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils.  It  was  sur- 
prising to  see  the  ingenuity  and  readiness  with  which  he 
employed  this  language  of  signs  and  gestures,  and  not  less 
so,  to  ascertain,  as  I  md  aiterwards,  that  a  very  considerable 
part  of  what  he  said,  certainly  more  than  half  of  it,  was  fiilly 
understood  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Opportunities  have  occurred  of  intercourse  by  signs  be- 
tween the  native  Indians  of  our  country,  who  have  visited 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  instructors, 
the  results  of  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  have  corres- 
ponded with  those  mentioned  above. 

Now,  I  would  ask,  cannot  the  Christian  philosopher  make 
some  important  practical  use  of  these  singular  and  interesting 
phenomena?  In  this  age  of  wonderml  experiment,  may 
they  not  furnish  data  from  which  successful  principles  may 
be  derived  and  applied  with  reference  to  the  instruction  of 
those  heath^i  nations  who  have  no  written  or  printed  lan- 
guage 1  May  not  this  curious  language  of  signs  and  ges- 
tures be  made  subservient  to  the  sj^edy  acquisition  of  the 
oral  language  of  such  a  people  by  the  Christian  missionary, 
or  to  the  communication  to  them  of  his  own  language,  or  to 
their  mutual  intercourse  with  each  other,  not  only  on  ordi- 
nary, but  on  the  most  momentous  topics,  even  while  they  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  each  other's  spoken  language? — Who 
that  is  acquainted  with  the  propensity  of  all  rude  nations  to 
use  signs  and  hieroglyphic  symbols  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  in  the  preservation  of  their  simple  historical 
annals ;  or  who  that  has  read  the  narratives  of  voyagers 
who  have  discovered  unknown  islands  or  countries,  and  the 
great  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  and  the  continual  necessity  which  they  mu- 
tually feel  of  resorting  to  signs  and  gestures,  when  every 
other  expedient  has  miled,  can  deem  it  an  expectation  too 
sanguine  to  be  indulged,  that  a  knowledge  of  that  matured 
and  S3r8teinati2ed  language  of  signs  and  gestures  which  is 
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employed  in  uafoldine  the  latent  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  of  that  part  of  our  species  who  are  deprived  of  the 
oiffans  of  bearing,  and  consequendy  of  the  power  of  speech, 
might  be  employed  with  equal  success  among  that  other 
part  of  our  species  who  are  deaf  to  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  who  are  dumb  to  us  in  attempting  to  make  ui 
understand  the  import  of  theirs? 

To  sum  up  this  inquiry  in  a  few  words,  Of  what  use 
would  the  language  of  signs  and  gestures  be  to  the  mission- 
ary who  is  sent  to  a  heathen  people,  possessing  only  an  oral 
language  of  which  he  is  entirely  ignorant,  while  they  are 
equally  i^rnorant  of  his? 

In  solving  this  inquiry,  two  undeniable  positions  may  be 
premised ;  the  one,  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to  convey  by 
the  countenance,  signs,  and  gestures,  the  import  not  only  of 
idl  the  terms  employed  to  denote  the  various  objects  of  na* 
ture  and  art,  and  the  multi&rious  business  and  concerns 
of  common  life,  but  also  those  relating  to  the  process  of 
abstraction  and  geDerali;Eation,  to  the  passions  and  emo* 
tions  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
understanding ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  hnguage  of  the 
countenance,  signs,  and  gestures,  is  an  actuate,  significant, 
and  copious  medium  of  bought.  The  other,  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
which,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  five  thousand  words  have 
been  taught  several  intelligent  pupils,  who  were  previously 
entirely  ignorant  of  them,  and  ot  all  language^  excepting 
that  of  their  own  natural  signs,  together  with  a  command  of 
written  language,  which  would  place  them  on  an  equality, 
with  regard  to  the  expression  of  their  ideas,  with  the  most 
intelligent  persons  among  those  heathen  nadons  who  have 
nothing  but  an  oral  language. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  has 
just  been  stated,  to  show  the  power  of  natural  s^n-Umr 
guoffSy  that  the  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for 
the.  deaf  and  dumb,  while  engaged  in  their  instruction,  was 
able  to  convey  to  an  intelligent  pupil  whom^  be  had  taught 
for  some  time,  and  who  had  become  very  familiar  with  the 
expressions  of  his  countenance,  historical  factSj  without 
spelling  any  toords  an  hisftngersy  or  using  his  arms  at  all 
in  maJking  gestures.  He  would  take,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
bynstaader,  any  event  in  history,  which  could  be  pourtrayed 
on  canvass,  so  as  to  make  a  graphical  picture  of  it,*~and 
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which  the  pupil  had  read,  perhaps  acme  two  or  three  years 
previous, — but  selected  at  random,  and  without  the  most  re- 
mote allusion  to  it,  so  that  the  pupil  could  ever  conjecture 
what  it  might  be, — and  by  the  mere  expressions  of  his  coun* 
tenanoe,  accompanied  with  a  few  motions  of  the  head,  and 
attitudes  of  the  body,  so  distinctly  convey  the  fiacts,  that  the 
pupil  would  immediately  write  them  down,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, on  his  slate.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  request 
was  made,  one  day,  by  an  eminent  painter  of  our  country, 
that  the  hisiaricai  fact  of  the  sentencing  of  his  sons  to  deaih 
by  the  elder  Brutus^  might  be  communicated.  This  was 
attempted  in  the  mode  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  with 
entire  success.  The  pupil  had,  indeed,  read  the  account,  it 
may  be,  some  two  or  three  years  previous,  but  no  allusion 
whatever  was  made  to  it,  by  any  other  communication  than 
that  of  certain  expressions  of  the  countenance,  motions  of  the 
head,  and  attitudes  of  the  body. 

Keeping  these  things  in  mind,  let  us  }»roceed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  our  subject  Let  ns  suppose  a  missionary  to 
be  landed  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  tli«  in- 
teresting truths  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  EngUsh  language,  and  the  missionary  is  supposed  to 
be  as  ignorant  of  theirs.  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  begin  with 
putting  a  grammar  or  dictionary  of  his  tongue  into  their 
hands,  and  they  cannot  furnish  him  with  one  of  theirs. 
Words  either  of  his  or  their  language  must  first  be  learned, 
before  they  can  advance  a  single  step  in  their  interconrse 
with  each  other.  Under  these  circumstances  the  mission* 
ary's  first  attempt  will  naturally  be,  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  island.  How  is  he  to  do  this?  He  points  to  the  most 
eonmion  objects,  and  inquires  their  names ;  thus  he  may 
easily  1mm  the  names  of  every  thing  which  immediately  ad- 
dresses itself  to  some  one  of  the  senses.  In  all  this  he  learns 
nothing  by  the  ear^  excepting  indeed  the  names  of  the  mere 
sounds  of  animals,  or  of  nature,  or  of  music :  besides  these, 
^  his  knowledge  of  thi^  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  island 
18  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  True,  the  name 
or  arbitrary  sign  for  these  various  objects  is  an  oral  one ;  but 
this  is  quite  a  different  thing  ftom  the  import  of  this  s^, 
which  might  as  well  have  b«CT  expressed  by  an  appropriate 
gesture,  or  by  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  ana  damb,(nr 
by  written  characters. 
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But  let  us  advance  a  step  farther.  These  objects  which 
are  addressed  to  the  senses,  are  not  always  accessible.  The 
missionary  -may  hare  forgotten  the  name  of  an  animal,  a  tree, 
or  an  utensil,  and  may  wish  to  have  it  repeated.  The  object 
must  be  found,  before  its  name  can  be  revived.  But  were 
the  mis^onary  familiar  with  the  language  of  signs,  and  a 
little  practice  would  make  the  native  equally  so,  without 
stirring  from  the  shade  of  the  tree  under  which  they  are  con- 
versing, they  can,  in  ima^nation,  gather  round  them  all  the 
objects  of  the  visible  world,  and  fix  their  names  in  the  me- 
mory. These  signs,  too,  being  actual  portraits  of  the  ob- 
jects, serve  more  easily  to  recall  them  when  the  arbitrary 
sound  which  denotes  them  may  have  escaped  from  the 
recollection.' 

But  this  is  comparatively  the  least  important  part  of  the 
labour  of  the  missionary.  He  now  wishes  to  learn  the  terms 
which  denote  the  most  conmion  actions  and  affections  of  the 
body ;  for  instance,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  ride, 
to  sleep.  Must  he  wait  till  he  and  the  native  see  some  per- 
son engaged  in  these  actions ;  or  shall  he  make  a  sign  de- 
scriptive of  them? — The  sign  would  be  easily  understood, 
and  the  name  settled.  In  this  respect  he  ^ins  no  new 
knowledge  by  the  ear;  whatever  he  learns  is  acquired  by 
the  eye.  He  and  his  companion  are  as  it  were  deaf  and 
DUMB.  He  next  is  anxious  to  learn  the  words  which  denote 
some  of  the  fiimiliar  occupations  of  life,  perhaps  to  boil,  to 
bake,  to  cut,  to  kindle  a  fire,  to  build  a  hut.  Must  he  go 
where  these  processes  are  actually  in  progress?  He  needs 
not,  if  he  is  fiimiliar  with  the  langus^  of  signs  and  gestures. 
He  describes  a  kettle  by  signs ;  he  places  Uie  wood  beneath 
it ;  he  fills  it  with  water ;  he  kindles  the  fire ;  he  pourtra3rs 
the  bubbling  of  the  water ;  he  dips  his  finger  into  it,  and  draws 
it  out  suddenly,  as  if  it  were  scalded.  He  has  before  learned 
the  name  of  water,  "and  what  do  you  call  this  bubbling 
water,"  he  inquires;  "this  water  which  bums  my  finger?'* 
The  reply  fiimishes  him  with  the  name  he  sought,  and  a 
sign  is  also  established  for  the  act  of  boiling,  which  may  be 
profitably  used  in  various  other  instances.  And  in  a  similar 
way  he  may  acquire  the  meaning  of  all  the  other  terms,  de- 
scriptive of  common  transactions.  Still  it  is  his  eye  which 
teaches  him,  and  not  his  ear.  He  is  still,  as  well  as  his 
companion,  practically  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  various  emotions  of  the  heart,  the  foundation,  let  it 
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be  lemembered,  of  all  moral  and  religious  iDstruction,  per^ 
baps  next  demand  the  attention  of  our  missionary.  He  may 
utter  the  words  love  and  hate  ten  thousand  times^and  ask  as 
often  of  the  islander  what  are  the  corresponding  terms  in  his 
language,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  mother  passes  who  is  ca- 
ressing her  infant  with  parental  tenderness,  and  two  Mends 
soon  follow  her,  who  are  exhibiting,  by  their  looks  and 
oonversation,  the  emotion  of  love.  Now  he  has  some- 
thing upon  which  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  native,  and  in- 
quires by  what  term  he  denotes  this  feeling.  The  eye^  not 
the  ear,  is  still  the  medium  of  intercourse.  But  he  might 
have  pourtrayed  a  woman  by  appropriate  signs,  and  the  in- 
font  whom  she  caresses,  and  the  friends  who  were  conver- 
suig-  together,  without  waiting  to  have  these  scenes  actually 
take  place ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  exhibit  the  emotion  of 
love  strongly  in  his  own  countenance.  The  islander  at 
once  comprehends  him ;  and  thus  a  new  word,  and  a  new 
symbolical  sign  are  settled  for  fiiture  use.  By  similar  pro- 
cesses of  description,  he  may  speedily  add  the  names  of  all 
the  passions  and'emotions  of  his  vocabulary. 

He  advances  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect;  and  wJiat 
an  herculean  task  is  before  him !  By  what  process  shall  he 
present  to  the  observation  of  the  islander,  such  operations  of 
the  mind,  as  to  think,  to  remember,  to  forget,  to  understand^ 
to  contemplate,  to  imagine.  He  sees  at  a  distance  a  man 
buildinj^  his  hut  j  the  man  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  door;  he  stops  and  assumes  the  attitude  of 
thought.  The  moment  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  missionary, 
inquires  by  what  term  that  visible  exhibition  of  the  internal 
working  of  the  mind  is  denoted,  and  receives  a  satisfactory 
reply.  But  this  illustrative  example  might  not  have  occur- 
red for  hours,  or  even  days.  By  the  language  of  signs,  how- 
ever, he  can  pourtray  this  very  example,  and  a  hundred 
others  equally  pertinent,  and  thus,  on  the  spot,  acquire  the 
new  word  which  he  seeks. 

He  rises  firom  the  ground ;  he  describes  by  signs  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  and  the  appearing  of  the  stars,  covering  the 
whole  concave  of  the  sky :  he  puts  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
contemplation ;  his  eye  leisurely  surveys  the  immense  as- 
semblage of  the  heavenly  hosts ;  his  countenance  exhibits  the 
actings  of  his  soul.  The  islander  who  has  already  caught 
with  enthusiastic  ardour  this  new  and  &scinatin£^  language, 
immediately  utters,  in  his  own  tongue,  the  word  which  de- 
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noles  ^<  to  contemplate."  StiU  the  eye  claims  the  honour  of 
bein^  the  teacher ;  the  ear  serves  only  the  humble  purpose  of 
fiirnishiDg  an  arbitrary  name,  by  which  the  imagination  may 
again  form,  and  the  memory  revive,  the  associated  thought. 

Our  fellow-students  need  a  few  adjectives  to  add  to  their 
nomenclature ;  such  as  high  and  low,  hard  and  soft,  hms 
and  short,  round  and  square,  bold  and  cowardly,  alive  and 
dead.  They  are  quickly  learned ;  for  the  various  objects  to 
which  these  epithets  belong  can  easily  be  presented  to  the 
imagination  by  signs,  and  also  the  qualities  \i^ch  are  deno- 
ted by  the  above-mentioned  terms.  And  all  this  is  done  while 
our  missionary  and  his  Mend  are  calmly  reposing  beneadi 
their  bread-fruit  tree. 

And  now  pronouns  must  be  learned,  and  the  cases  of 
nouns,  and  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs.  "  I  give  you  a  fish,"  says  the  missionary : 
^  what  is  that  in  your  language  ?"  He  speaks  an  unknown 
tongue ;  but  he  makes  the  simi  for  a  fish :  he  points  to  him- 
self as  possessiuj?  it ;  he  hands  it  to  his  companion,  and  sig- 
nifies that  he  wul  not  take  it  back,  that  it  is  to  belong  to  his 
companion.    He  is  immediately  furnished  with  the  appro- 

Eriate  phrase.  He  multiplies  such  examples,  and  he  soon 
as  a  Uttle  stock  of  phrases,  by  the  comparing  of  which  to- 
gether he  begins  to  elicit  the  structure  and  idioms  of  the 
mnguage.  Were  he  not  to  pursue  this  course,  he  must  wait 
day  after  day  till  the  suitable  occasions  occur,  illustrative  of 
the  phrases,  the  import  of  which  he  seeks.  "  How  many 
tenses  have  your  verbs?"  The  question  is  useless.  He 
must  allude  to  some  known  past,  and  some  anticipated  fii- 
ture  event,  in  order  to  obtain  knowledge  on  this  pomt;  and 
what  carefiilness  is  necessary,  if  he  depends  on  the  conmion 
occurrences  of  life,  as  they  transpire  during  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  in  order  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  very  difficult  part  of  all  languages  ?  But  if  he  has 
well  settled,  by  appropriate  signs,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
great  luminary  of  heaven,  the  succession  of  days  and  nights, 
of  weeks  and  months,  nay  of  hours  and  minutes,  all  of  which 
is  quite  practicable ;  and  if  he  is  expert  in  describing  mo- 
tions and  actions,  he  can  easily  pourtray  a  variety  of  events 
in  such  an  order  and  connexion,  as  to  mark  all  the  varieties 
of  time,  and  thus  ascertain  how  this  order  and  succession 
are  denoted  in  all  the  various  tenses  of  the  language  which 
it  is  his  aim  to  acquire. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  place,  that  a  child,  in  learn- 
ing his  mother  tongue,  and  hearing  short  phrases  used,  at 
fir^t,  in  a  great  many  instances,  takes  the  collective  meaning 
of  the  whole  phrcLse^  without  attaching  precise  and  distinct 
ideas  to  each  of  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed.  By  be- 
coming familiar  with  a  number  of  similar  phrases,  he  gradu- 
ally is  led  to  the  import  of  their  component  parts.  The 
same  thing  is  true,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  in  the  case 
of  one  who  is  beginning  to  learn  a  new  language  by  hear* 
ing  it  spoken. 

This  should  furnish  a  useful  hint  to  missionaries,  who 
are  beginning  to  learn  the  purely  oral  language  of  a  hea- 
then people.  Instead  of  directing  the  attention,  at  first,  to 
particular  words,  and  their  various  inflections,  let  a  collec- 
tion of  short  and  simple  phrases,  on  very  familiar  topics,  be 
made,  and  the  general  import  of  these  phrases  be  ascertain- 
ed. Then  by  arranging  them  into  classes,  having  a  regard 
to  some  genera]  principles  of  construction,  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed  may  be  detected,  and  this,  too,  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  ascertaining  the 
inflections  of  the  difierent  parts  of  speech. 

In  doing  this,  the  language  of  signs  and  gestures  can  be 
employed  to  very  great  advantage. 

These  illustrations  might  l:^  made  to  any  extent ;  and 
they  would  all  go  to  establish  the  first  position  which  was 
laid  down,  that  the  language  of  the  countenance,  signs,  and 
gestures,  is  an  accurate,  significant,  and  copious  medium  of 
thought.  Consider,  too,  that  it  is  only  by  the  eye,  that  it  is 
possible  to  acquire  a  purely  oral  language  ;  for  suppose  that 
the  missionary  knows  nothing  of  the  systematic  language  of 
signs  and  gestures,  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  that  he  arrives  among  a  people  who  have 
neither  a  written  nor  a  printed  language.  The  words  which 
he  hears  uttered,  are  at  first  quite  unintelligible  to  him. 
How  does  he  acquire  the  meaning  of  them?  Solely  by  no- 
ticing with  his.eye  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  the 
actions  which  they  denote,  the  passions  or  emotions  which 
they  describe,  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  used,  together 
with  all  that  variety  of  visible  circumstances,  and  those  re- 
ferences to  past,  present,  or  future  periods  of  time,  which 
furnish  the  full  and  exact  import  of  what  they  are  intended 
to  convey  from  another  mind  to  his  own.  Now  aU  this  is 
in  fiict  a  language  of  signs  and  gestures ;  and  the  ear^f  ex- 
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cept  as  furnishing  a  certain  set  of  audible  symbols  and  signs, 
has  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  than  have  the  fingers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  their  acquisition  of  language,  by  Airnish- 
ing  a  certain  set  of  visible  symbols  and  signs.  If,  then,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  actual  presence  of  these  objects,  and 
the  recurrence  of  these  actions,  passions,  emotions,  occasions 
and  circumstances,  he  can  pourtray  and  describe  them  by 
the  countenance,  signs,  and  gestures,  whenever  he  wishes  to 
take  his  lesson  in  the  language  which  he  is  anxious  to  learn, 
how  much  time  and  labour  will  be  saved !  Besides  being 
master  of  all  the  varieties  of  signs  and  gestures,  and  of  the 
various  expressions  of  the  countenance,  he  can  do  that  sys- 
tematically, which  he  must  otherwise  perform  in  a  desultory, 
unconnected  manner,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  It  is 
important,  too,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
which  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  for  their  illus- 
tration, to  select  those  circumstances  only  which  are  fairly 
comprised  in  the  import  of  the  terms,  and  to  reject  those 
which  are  irrelevant. 

4.nd  here  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  language,  by  merely  hearing  it  used  among  the  peo- 
ple who  speak  it.  The  occasions  on  which  words  are  used 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  before  the  exact  assent 
blage  of  circumstances  can  be  selected  to  which  the  words 
belong.  But  a  person  who  is  versed  in  the  language  of 
signs  and  gestures,  forms  his  own  occasions,  introduces  only 
the  appropriate  circumstanced,  and  rejects  all  adventitious 
ones.  And  this  doubtless  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
intelligent  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  is  often  so  happy  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  definitions,  and  the  precision  of  his  use  of 
words.  The  language,  too,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  admits  of 
a  kind  of  permutation  and  combination,  of  which  scarcely 
any  other  is  susceptible,  unless  indeed  the  Chinese  furnish 
an  exception.  The  missionary,  for  instance,  has  setded  with 
the  native  the  sign  for  a  man,  and  the  sign  for  a  sheep.  He 
wishes  to  learn  Uie  native's  term  for  shepherd.  'He  first  de- 
scribes by  signs  a  sheep,  he  adds  the  sign  for  many,  he  pour- 
trays  in  his  own  person  a  man  watching  over  these  sheep, 
and  he  is  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the  term  which  he 
sought.  Signs  and  gestures  have  a  peculiar  significancy 
firom  their  resemblance  to  the  object  which  they  are  intend- 
ed to  denote ;  and  this  is  true,  even  of  those  that  are  em- 
ployed to  denote  intellectual  objects,  from  the  &ct  that  there 
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18  scarcely  any  emotion  of  the  heart,  or  operation  of  the  mind, 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  some  corresponding  expres- 
sbn  of  countenance,  or  attitude  of  the  body,  or  position  of 
the  limbs.    Almost  all  the  terms  which  we  employ  in  spoken 
language  to  denote  these  emotions  and  operations,  are  deri- 
ved'from  the  material  world,  or  from  some  state,  or  motion, 
or  action  of  the  body :  and  philosophers  have  complained 
of  this,  as  involving  their  discussions  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  in  adventitious  difficulty  and  obscurity.    Be  that 
as  it  may,  if  the  fact  be  so,  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  may  as  pertinently  be  expressed  in 
symbolical  words.    And  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
materialism,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  all  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  are  accompanied  with  corresponding  changes  ia 
the  body;  and  that  many,  if  not  all,  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  produce  the  same  effect,  and  that  most  of  these 
changes  are  visible  to  the  eye.    In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  is  well  known,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  previous  to  instruction,  have  many  natural 
and  universal  signs,  by  which  they  denote  various  states  of 
their  minds  and  feelings.     The  mi^ionary,  therefore,  who 
should  be  acquainted  with  these  signs,  so  far  as  there  is  a 
real  £>undation  for  them  in  nature,  would  possess  a  very  im- 
portant aid  in  acquiring  the  language  of  a  heathen  people, 
and  establishing  a  speedy  medium  of  intercourse  with  them. 
In  the  former  part  of  this  essay^  the  latter  of  the  two  po- 
sitions premised  was,  that  instances  have  occurred  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which,  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  five  thousand  words  have  been  taught  several  intelU- 
gent  pupils  who  were  previously  entirely  ignorant  of  them, 
and  of  all  language  excepting  that  of  their  own  natural 
signs,  together  with  a  conmiana  of  language  which  would 
place  them  on  an  equality,  in  regard  to  me  expression  of 
their  ideas,  with  the  most  intelligent  persons  among  those 
heathen  nations  who  have  nothmg  but  an  oral  language. 
In  this,  nothing  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis.    An  actual 
fact  is  taken,  and  it  forcibly  suggests  the  following  inquiry. 
If  such  a  conmiand  of  written  language  can  be  imparted  by 
means  of  signs  and  gestures,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  to  a 
mind  enveloped  in  complete  ignorance  of  words  and  their 
construction  into  sentences,  what  would  hinder  the  commu- 
nication of  the  same  command  of  language  to  a  heathen  who 
Aould  be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  language,  and  the  obtain- 
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ing  from  him  also  the  corresponding  words,  and  their  con- 
straction  into  sentences,  in  his  own  language.  If  intelligent, 
he  would  be  as  capable  of  instruction  by  signs  and  gestures 
as  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupil;  and  taking  this  language  of 
signs  and  gestures  as  the  medium  of  communication,  while 
he  would  be  learning  the  English  tongue,  if  master  of  his 
own,  he  could,  in  his  turn,  teach  it  to  his  instructor.  Thus 
a  double  object  would  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  process. 

I  confess,  that  I  have  it  much  at  heart,  to  persuade  some 
individual,  who.  is  expecting  to  go  as  a  missionary  among  a 
heathen  people  who  have  no  written  or  printed  language^ 
and  who  has  a  tact  for  learning  the  language  of  si^ns  and 

Sistures,  to  spend  a  short  time  at  one  of  our  institutions  for 
e  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  he  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  language,  and  acquire 
also  the  ability  of  using  it  to  some  extent  in  familiar  inter- 
course on  common  topics.  He  would  find  the  instructors  in 
such  establishments  most  ready  to  afford  him  every  &iciUt7 
in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  and  by  constant  intercourse 
with  them  and  with  the  pupils,  the  task  would  be  less  diffi- 
eult  than  he  might  imagine. 

Even  two  or  three  months,  spent  in  this  way,  would,  1 
conceive,  be  attended  with  very  great  benefit,  if  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  could  not  be  spared.  The  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  very  hke  that  sim- 
ple, and  what  we  term  broken  langimge,  which  a  stranger 
to  any  lanfifuage  uses  when  he  first  begins  to  speak  it.  It 
is  singularly  adapted  to  that  interchange  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  takes  place  between  two  strangers  to  each 
others  language,  when  they  commence  the  arduous  task  of 
making  themselves  mutually  understood.  The  mode  of  in- 
struction, too,  pursued  in  teaching  written  or  printed  lan- 
guage to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  in  such  admirable  accordance 
with  a  correct  mental  philosophy,  and  conducted  on  princi- 
ples that  apply  with  such  force  to  the  instruction  of  youth 
who  can  hear  and  speak,  that  an  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  sign-language  as  might 
be  acquired  during  a  short  residence  at  an  Institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  mission- 
ary in  all  his  future  labours.  One  experiment  fidrly  made, 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  lead  to  very  important  results. 
Should  this  interesting  experiment  succeed,  a  new  era 
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would  be  opened  in  the  history  of  missionary  efforts,  and  a 
new  proof  be  afforded  of  the  admirable  connexion  which 
God  often  establishes  between  one  part  of  his  providential 
dispensations  and  another ;  making  the  most  unlikely  and 
lon^-neglected  means,  which  some  happy  discovery  brings 
to  hght,  efficacious  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wise  and 
inscrutable  designs. 

In  order  to  prevent  misconception,  I  must  say  that  I  con- 
aider  signs  and  gestures,  merely  as  auxiliary  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  oral  language,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it  In  this 
subordinate  capacity,  as  before  remarked,  its  employment 
appears  to  me  useful  and  important.  Should  my  theory 
prove  true,  what  a  vast  field  is  there  for  its  practical  applica* 
tion  among  the  tribes  of  our  fellow-men  who  have  no  writ- 
ten OT  printed  language,  but  to  whom  every  Christian  mind 
must  be  deeply  anxious  to  convey,  not  only  every  species  of 
useful  secular  information,  but  above  all  the  knowledge  of 
<<the  only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
sent!" 

I  will  only  add,  that  any  who  may  feel  a  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine the  general  principles  of  sign-languase,  and  of  the 
course  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  find  an  arti* 
ele  on  that  subject  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  under 
the  head  Deaf  and  Dumb.  These  principles,  if  understood, 
and  made  use  o^  in  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth 
who  can  bear  and  speak,  in  their  mother  tongue,  or  in 
other  languages,  would  lead  to  practical  resiuts  of  the 
highest  importance. — Will  not  some  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned or  interested  in  the  education  of  youth,  give  this 
subject  a  more  deUberate  investigation  than  has,  as  yet,  been 
bestowed  upon  it? 
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Art.  in.    Review  of  Dana's  Poems  and  Prose 

Writings. 

Bj  Rev.  NxHXMiAH  AdamSi  Putor  of  the  Eflaez-street  Church,  Botton, 
MaMachueetts. 

Poems  and  Pros$   Writings  hy  Richard  H.  Dana,    Boston;    RussoU 
Odionu^Co.    1833.    j»p.450. 

When  Julius  Caesar  had  marched  his  troops  from  the 
Alps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  he  stood  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Morini,  and  there  for  the  first  time  descried  the  White 
Cliffs  of  Britain.  The  feelings  of  the  Conqueror,  as  he 
gazed  upon  these  post  marks  of  his  ambition,  rearing  their 
summits  from  an  unknown  world,  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  When  we  think  of  all  that  England  has 
been,  and  then  return  to  the  moment  when  the  Roman  first 
marked  it  out  for  invasion  and  conquest,  his  fancy  perching 
upon  its  White  Cliffs,  and  looking  abroad  upon  scenes 
which  have  been  since  crowded  with  incidents  and  covered 
with  glory,  and  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  were  not 
even  then  moving  in  stately  and  beautifiil  hfe ;  we  feel  how 
vast  is  the  importance  which,  in  the  history  of  man,  is  some- 
times found  connected  with  a  single  mind,  and  in  what 
proximity  to  the  Creator,  as  it  regards  the  result  of  his  exist- 
ence, is  a  great  Discoverer  ! 

Now  the  soul  of  man,  with  its  powers,  its  thoughts  and 
feelings,  its  objects  of  contemplation,  is  itself  an  eternal  world; 
and  the  man  who  discovers  the  cliffs  of  unexplored 
regions  in  it,  and  leads  on  to  &j*ther  dominion,  may  be 
regarded  as  standing  at  least  on  an  equality  with  the  dis- 
coverer of  continents,  islands,  and  regions  of  seas.  In  every 
generation  there  are  some  whose  thoughts  seem  to  have 
made  tlieir  dwelling  place  along  the  horizon  that  falls 
between  their  age,  and  that  which  is  to  come,  where  they 
have  caught  glimpses  and  received  impressions  of  new  forms 
of  truth,  which  their  successors  have  realized ;  though  they 
have  gained  for  their  discoverers  only  the  names  of  obscure 
dreamers  and  fanatics.  Let  the  name  of  Milton  suffice  as 
an  illustration. 

The  men  who  are  best  fitted  for  great  discoveries  in 
morals  and  mental  science,  are  those  whose  reason  bows 
with  implicit  reverence  to  the  revelation  of  God,  and  are 
willing  that  the  only  province  of  reason  should  be  to  under* 
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Stand  the  evidence  and  the  purport  of  revealed  truths,  with- 
out sitting  in  judgement  upon  them :  for  the  explorer,  who 
knows  something  of  the  boundaries  which  Umit  his  search, — 
on  which  side  lies  the  sea,  and  where  the  chain  of  hills,  is 
better  qualified  for  success,  than  the  man  with  whom  there 
are  no  acknowledged  confines,  or  impassable  limits.  And 
since  communion  with  the  Source  of  truth  *  giveth  light,'  as 
well  by  restraining  from  errour,  as  by  opening  new  fields  of 
thought ;  we  naturally  look,  in  our  enquiries  after  truth,  to 
men  of  religious  minds,  with  more  confidence  than  to  others. 
If  they  have  discovered  new  principles  amongst  the  ever 
varying  phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  or  untrodden  paths 
close  by  the  beaten  track,  or  fi-esh  deductions  firom  well 
known  truths,  we  may  entrust  ourselves  to  their  guidance, 
and  hear  their  words,  without  the  fear  of  those  insidious 
influences  of  errour,  which  ordinarily  pass  into  the  mind 
along  with  the  inspirations  of  great  but  unsanctified  talent 

If,  then,  there  is  a  human  being  before  whom  we  stand 
with  feeUngs  of  mingled  reverence  and  love,  it  is  he  whose 
spirit  lifts  itself  up  to  commune  with  distant,  and  to  us  but 
partly  discovered  truths,  and  with  a  past  and  a  coming  eter- 
nity, borrowing  from  the  former  true  wisdom  and  principles 
to  guide  men  to  the  attainment  of  something  that  lies  still 
onward  in  the  progress  of  their  being.  For  me  soul  of  man 
is  continually  drawn  towards  the  mture  by  an  irresistible 
desire  for  something  to  satisfy  its  immortal  sympathies. 
Eternity  lays  hold  upon  it,  and  proves  it  to  be  like  itself; 
as  the  unsearchable  and  awful  power  around  the  pole 
lays  hold  upon  the  needle,  which  straightway  owns  its 
relationship  to  the  great  mystery  !  •  And  when  a  fellow  being, 
by  his  own  communion  with  transcendent  principles  and 
feelings,  magnetizes  our  souls,  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come  get  hold  of  us  with  a  stronger  attraction,  and  we  feel 
how  near  our  relation  is  to  undiscovered,  but  great  and 
glorious  realities. 

There  are  many  writers  who  confine  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  things  around  us.  They  are  summer  birds  of  wonder- 
fuibeauty  and  enchanting  song ;  but  never  lead  us  into  higher 
regions,  nor  call  us  to  follow  their  flight  beyond  the  gardens 
and  fruits  and  odours  of  our  homes.  There  are  men  who  can 
illustrate  what  others  have  discovered,  and  charm  us  with 
combinations  of  great  beauty.  To  them  we  accord  the  ad- 
miration which  we  pay  to  the  usefiil  and  pleasing  arts ;  but 
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we  look  to  the  great  moral  discoverer,  as  the  highest  object 
of  our  reverence.  The  man  who  springs  a  new  train  of 
diought  in  our  minds,  so  that  we  pause  m  his  discourse  to 
reflect  and  wonder ;  the  sunlight  of  whose  mind  not  merely 
plays  sweetly  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep  within  us,  but 
radiates  into  its  solemn  and  awful  recesses,  disclosing  buried 
riches,  and  the  lost  and  forgotten  truths  of  our  first  and  hap- 
piest years ; — be  is  the  man  that  makes  us  essentially  wiser 
and  better. 

The  present  age  abounds  in  the  former  class  of  mindSf 
while  the  number  of  the  latter  is  extremely  small.  Rome 
paid  reverence  to  her  orators  and  artists;  but  he  who 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  was  hailed  by  the 
citizens  as  a  god.  While  we  love  and  respect  those  who 
with  so  great  success  can  illustrate  common  truths,  we  re- 
ceive the  writings  of  a  highly  original  mind  with  something 
of  the  feelings  with  which  the  Romans,  upon  the  reception 
of  the  first  letters  from  Julius  Caesar  in  Britain,  decreed  a 
thanksgiving  of  twenty  days  to  the  immortal  gods. 

Discovert,  in  regard  to  mind,  is  different  firom  what  is 
generally  supposed.  Here,  retrospection  is  foresight,  and 
retrogression  advancement.  To  simplify  is  to  increase,  and 
simplicity  is  true  wisdom.  The  man  who  refers  us  to  the 
elements  of  feeling,  who  brings  out,  from  beneath  the  dust  of 
time  and  care,  the  impressions  which  were  made  upon  our 
youthful  minds,  helps  us  more  than  any  other  to  know  our- 
selves, redeems  us  from  the  false  opinions  and  ways  of  the 
world  to  the  freshness  of  truth  and  nature,  and  gives  us 
clear  insight  into  the  soul.  It  is  not  the  man  who  is  con- 
tinually taking  us  from  ourselves  to  external  objects,  how- 
ever beautiful,  that  assists  our  attainment  of  true  knowledge, 
or  that  gives  a  character  of  originality  to  mind.  His  effect 
upon  us  is  more  like  that  of  an  exhibition,  which  draws  from 
the  crowd  an  expression  of  herd-like  feeling,  which  for  the 
time  fuses  all  the  deep,  distinctive  lines  of  personal  character, 
and  aggregates  our  different  natures,  no  two  of  which  are 
alike,  into  a  mass.  When  for  instance,  a  light  and  popular 
novel  reigns  ascendant  in  fashionable  society,  no  one  has 
fiiiled  to  observe  its  effect  in  the  common  place  admiration 
which  is  expressed  by  all,  as  though  they  had  learned  their 
tones  and  language  one  of  another.  Their  minds  act  out- 
wardly, and  in  so  doing  are  Uke  the  numberless  Uttle  stream- 
lets made  on  the  ground  by  the  shower,  which  fall  imme- 
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diately  into  one  prevailing  wheel  track.  This  gives  pleasure, 
|)ecause  it  saves  the  trouble  of  reflection  and  the  hazard  of 
independent  judgement.  It  serves,  also,  to  keep  up  that 
excitement  of  polite  society  which  relieves  one  from  himself, 
while  it  satisfies  the  conscience  which  wouldnot  suffer  a 
total  banishment  of  reculing  or  intellectual  conversatioa 
-  from  a  Ufe  of  pleasure. 

But  the  writer  who  describes  and  illustrates  merely  what 
is  external  to  us,  whether  in  natural  scenery,  or  in  the  pas- 
sions and  lives  of  others,  is  not  the  man  that  is  wanted  to 
bring  in  an  age,  like  that  which  is  ^one,  of  original  thought 
and  literary  effort.    Instead  of  goin^  forth  into  nature  for 
new  excitement  and  original  productions,  we  cannot  expect 
either,  without  a  deep,  attentive  study  of  ourselves,  listening 
to  the  instructions  of  our  own  hearts,  and  living  more  at 
home.     For  the  man  who  has  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  secures  to  his  words  a  startling  echo  in  our 
own  souls,  and  makes  us  thereby  feel  that  he  is  a  master,  is 
always  one  who  by  afliiction,  or  natural  thoughtfulness,  or 
by  conviction  of  his  sins,  and  spiritual  regeneration,  (which 
more  than  any  thing  else  discloses  to  a  man  the  secret  won- 
ders of  his  soul,)  has  been  made  acquainted  with  his  own 
nature.    He  is  the  man  that  telU  us  truths  concerning  our- 
selves, which  conscience  never  fails  to  repeat  in  the  reluctant 
ear ;  it  is  he  that  reveals  the  true  greatness  of  our  nature, 
and  makes  us  thoughtful  and  solemn  over  ourselves.    When 
we  go  with  such  a  man  to  the  streams  and  fields,  to  the 
ocean,  the  hills  and  woodlands,  the  sunset  and  the  dawn, 
we  seem  to  see  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.     As  we 
gaze  with  him  upon  the  sky,  we  feel  that  we  never  before 
Eaw.  it  so  beautiful ;  as  we  listen  with  him  to  the  storm,  we 
hear  a  voice  of  instruction  in  it,  to  which  we  were  deaf 
before.    At  the  cradle  and  at  the  grave,  at  the  fireside  and  in 
domestic  life,  in  its  changes  and  its  peace,  in  the  old  man 
and  the  child,  we  read  with  him  a  deep,  and  before  hidden 
philosophy.     The  reason  of  the  increased  pleasure  derived 
firom  such  a  man,  above  that  received  from  another,  is,  that 
our  souls  are  purified  by  his  truth,  their  senses  are  cleared, 
their  sensibilities  quickened;  so  that  what  was  not  even 
seen  before,  or  if  seen,  passed  by  as  common,  is  now  instinct 
with  life.    Through  his  influence  our  soul  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  itself,  and  being  now  delivered  from  the 
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darkness  and  death  of  self-ignorance,  starts  on  a  pathway 
towards  the  Omniscient  and  the  All-Wise. 

But  the  writings  of  the  superficial  class  of  men  are  ne- 
cessarily the  most  popular  witfi  the  unthinking  mass.    No 
proposition  has  ever  been  so  filtrated  of  its  truth,  as  thai 
which  affirms  that  "  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  plecLse?^    There 
are  those  every  where  who  understand  by  the  latter  word, 
only  sensitive  pleasure ;  and  to  them  the  tripping  notes  of 
Moore's  Melodies  are  Elysian  music.    According  to  their 
judgement,  any  poetry  which  requires  thought  is  in  bad 
taste,  and  in  proportion  as  it  combines  appeals  to  the  inward 
sense,  and  calls  up  reflections  upon  our  own  character  and 
feeling,  it  is  prosing  and  like  a  lecture.    But  there  are  other 
and  higher  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  if  these  are  meant,  the 
proposition  above  mentioned  is  true.    We  would  not  by  any 
means  ridicule  the  first  named  readers,  in  the  hope  of  en- 
forcing upon  their  attention  a  different  model ;  for  to  dispute 
with  men's  tastes,  is  a  more  difficult  and  hopeless  work  than 
to  meddle  with  their  opinions.    Something  may  be  done, 
however,  to  allure  them  to  the  side  of  other  streams  than 
musical  and  shallow  rills ;  and  to  convince  them  that  TOld 
in  the  ore,  and  diamonds  in  their  flinty  bed,  are  fiill  as 
precious  as  those  that  glitter  at  the  jeweller's  window ;  and 
that  however  it  may  te  the  practice  with  us,  in  the  conve- 
nience of  life,  to  purchase  what  is  ready  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  use  or  ornament,  it  is  much  more  in  character  for 
an  intelligent  mind  to  have  some  effort  of  intellection  called 
out  by  the  objects  of  its  attention.    Of  course,  we  do  not 
plead  for  obscurity  in  any  writer,  far  less  in  a  poet.    But  we 
contend  that  it  is  a  shame  for  any  one  to  reject  a  work  be- 
cause it  requires  thought  and  awakens  reflection,  and  then 
denounce  the  writer  as  obscure,  when  it  is  only  that  the  rea- 
der is  inclined  to  dullness  in  his  penetration,  or  feels  towards 
reflection  as  the  wicked  do  towards  conscience.    But  at  the 
present  day  it  passes  current  in  the  world,  that  the  man  who 
excites  and  pleases  most  while  he  takes  from  the  reader  all 
necessity  of  intellectual  attention,  has  the  highest  claims  to 
literary  greatness.    Yet  there  are  not  a  few  that  demur  to 
such  an  opinion ;  who,  while  intricate  poetry  is  as  absurd 
to  them  as  intricate  music,  (which,  though  performed  at  a 
public  concert,  is  appreciated  only  by  a  few  composers,)  are 
by  no  means  idOraid  of  being  called  transcendental  or  mystics. 
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becanse  their  thoughts  require  attention.  '^On  whatever 
Butgect  the  mind  feels  an  interest,  attention,  though  alwap 
an  eflfort,  becomes  a  delightful  effort; — and  to  those  who 
feel  this,  more  than  one  has  inscribed  his  literary  efforts, 
sayii^,  "  Fit  audience  let  me  find,  though  few." 

When  Milton  was  young,  he  wrote  a  few  small  poems 
which,  though  now  so  greaSy  admired,  met  with  such  gene- 
ral n^lect,  that  Pope,  as  it  is  said,  was  able  to  pilfer  from 
chem  without  fear  of  detection.  It  may  be  tedious  to  some 
to  be  reminded  of  <  Johnson's  life  of  Milton,'  but  it  is  in  vain 
that  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Milton's  contemporaries  were 
not  unjust  to  his  Poem,  by  arguing  that  there  were  but  few 
leaders  in  that  age ;  for  in  1681-6,  Cowley,  Flatman,  and 
Waller  had  reached  their  7th,  4th,  and  6th  editions  !  And 
we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  same  love  for  epigrammatic 
wit,  and  pointed  antithesis,  and  downy  verses  tor  listless 
readers,  which  prevailed  at  that  age,  is  the  very  cause  which 
now  procures  for  some  of  our  greatest  writers  the  neglect  of 
the  multitude :  if  Milton's  minor  Poems  could  now  appear 
for  the  first  time,  and  without  their  author's  name,  we  fear 
there  are  not  a  few  of  this  generation,  who  would  do  to  them 
as  their  fethers  did,  in  the  life  time  of  the  poet. 

According  to  our  idea  of  a  great  writer,  firom  what  has 
been  said,  we  should  expect  him  to  be  a  moral  discoverer, 
dieclosing  new  truths  or  deductions  concerning  our  nature ; 
that  he  should  lead  us  out  into  nature,  by  having  first 
awakened  within  us  a  consciousness  of  our  affinities  to  the 
flreat  creation  and  its  God,  such  as  the  angel  awakened  in 
Adam ;  that  instead  of  amusing  an  idle  mncy,  he  should 
require  of  us  a  high  degree  of  attention,  and  richly  reward  it; 
ai^  that  his  reason  should  be  directed  by  an  implicit  reve- 
rence for  revealed  truth. 

As  writers  that  to  a  very  great  degree  answer  the  descrip- 
tion here  given,  we  could  show  a  small,  but  brilliant  coronet 
of  names,  and  amongst  them  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Ten  years 
ago,  as  we  are  informed  in  this  book,  Mr.  Dana  published 
the  last  number  of  the  "  Idle  Man."  This  work  appeared 
in  numbers  at  various  intervals ;  but  it  was  too  much  in 
advance  of  the  public  taste.  One  or  two  of  the  first  literary 
men  in  the  country  were  contributors  to  the  work,  but  it 
was  all  m  vain ;  it  died.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Dana  first 
became  known  to  the  world  as  an  author,  though  he  had 
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been  one  of  a  literary  club  by  whose  efforts  the  North 
American  Review  was  continued  after  its  first  establishment. 
The  articles  in  the  Idle  Man  from  Mr.  Dana's  pen,  are  now 
republished  under  the  title  of  prose  writings. 

The  reason  that  Mr.  Dana  is  better  known  to  the  world 
•as  a  poet,  than  a  prose  writer,  is  the  general  reason,  that 
poetry,  requiring  additional  powers,  acquires  more  celebrity 
for  a  man,  than  the  authorship  of  prose  compositions ;  exce{^ 
it  be  the  case,  as  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  latter  are 
either  new  in  their  kind,  or  far  surpass  any  thing  of  the 
same  description :  then,  the  fame  of  having  written  good 
poetry  yields  to  something  which  has  a  ^eater,  though 
merely  an  adventitious  reputation.  We  shsul  speak  of  me 
prose  writings  in  this  volume,  after  we  have  noticed  the 
other  part.  We  think  that,  in  kind,  they  are  not  inferiour 
to  the  poetry. 

Some  of  the  poetical  compositions  of  Mr.  Dana  have  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation,  and  have  been  favourably  alluded 
to  in  some  of  the  French  and  English  journals.  His  name 
will  be  written  amongst  those  of  the  founders  of  our  litera- 
ture ;  and  as  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  reflect  honour 
upon  it,  we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  recording  our 
opinion  of  his  merits. 

Opening  the  present  volume,  we  first  meet  with  "  The 
Buccaneer."  We  are  informed  in  the  Preface,  that  the 
story  of  this  piece  is  founded  on  tradition,  and  that  the  events 
and  strange  appearances  noted  in  it  occurred  on  an  island 
off  the  New-England  coast.  The  pirate  is  represented  as 
having  been  in  Spain,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Wellington's  bril- 
liant military  career.  There  he  meets  with  a  young  and 
noble  bride,  whose  husband  had  fallen  in  the  war ;  he  offeis 
his  assistance  in  conveying  her  from  danger. 

Lee  feigned  him  grieved,  and  bowed  him  lovr. 
'Twould  joy  his  beait  could  he  but  aid 

So  good  a  lady  in  her  woe, 

He  meekly,  smoothly  said. 
With  wealth  and  servants  she  is  aMm  aboaid, 
And  that  whits  btesd  she  rode  beside  her  lord. 

The  poet  now  describes  the  sunset  on  the  sea,  the  melan- 
choly feelings  with  which  the  bride  watches  the  coming 
stars,  till  at  last  sorrow,  and  the  monotonous  sound  of  the 
waters  against  her  cabin,  oppress  her  with  sleep.  At  mid- 
night, the  pirate  and  his  men  steal  down  to  the  sleeping 
attendants,  and  we  are  made  to  see  the  firightful  visages  of 
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the  murderers  disclosed  by  the  dim  cabin  lamp,  and  hear  the 
blow,  the  cry,  the  curse,  the  prayer,  the  dying  agony :  and 
then  the  pirates  take  breath  for  a  more  dreadful  purpose. 
The  biide  is  sleeping  in  her  cabin ;  a  few  words  are  mut- 
tered by  the  leader  to  relieve  the  horrid  stillness  of  the  scene ; 
when  suddenly, 

A  crash  I    They  've  forced  the  door,— and  then 
One  lonff,  long^,  shrill,  and  piercinff  scream 
Comes  thrilling  through  the  growl  of  men. 
'T  is  hers !— O  Qod,  redeem 

From  worse  than  death  thy  sufiering,  helpless  child ! 

That  4lreadiul  shriek  again — sharp,  sharp,  and  wild  I 
It  ceased. — ^With  speed  o'  th'  lightning^s  flash, 
A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair. 
Shoots  by. — A  leap— a  quick,  short  splash  I 
'T  is  gone  I— There  *s  nothing  there ! 

Hie  waves  have  swept  away  the  oubbling  tide. 

Bright  crested  wavei^  how  calmly  on  they  ride  I 

The  white  steed  which  the  lady  "  rode  beside  her  lord," 
18  plunged  into  the  sea. 

Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne'er  came 

As  rane  far  o'er  the  waters  wide. 

It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame : 

The  horse  is  on  the  tide  1 
'    Am  the  vaveM  leavct  or  Kft  kim  up,  his  cry 
Comes  lower  nowj  and  runs  *t  is  near  and  high. 

And  through  the  swift  wave's  yesty  crown 

Bis  scarea  eyes  shoot  a  fiendi^  Ughtt 

And  fear  seems  rorath.    He  now  smks  down, 

Now  heaves  again  to  sight, 
Then  drifts  away ;  and  through  the  night  they  hear 
Far  q^thaX  dreadful  cry. — ^But  mom  is  near. 

A  year  from  that  night  the  pirate  gathers  his  crew  around 
him  upon  the  island,  to  celebrate  their  deeds.  Midnight 
finds  them  at  their  carousal,  when  suddenly  a  bright  light 
appeals  on  the  sea. 

Not  bigger  than  a  star  it  seems ; 

And,  now,  't  is  like  the  bloody  moon ; 

And,  now,  it  shoots  in  hairy  streams 

Its  light  !-^T  will  reach  us  soon ! 
A  ship  1  and  all  on  fire  L— hull,  yardi^  and  mart ! 
Ber  sbeets  are  sheets  or  flame  I— She's  nearing  fast ! 

And  what  comes  up  above  the  wave. 

So  ghastly  white  1— A  spectral  head  S— 

A  horse's  head ! — (Mav  heaven  save 

'Diose  looking  on  the  dead, — 
TIm  waking deadl)    There,  on  the  sea,  he  stands— 
The  Spectre-Horse  I — ^He  moves;  he  gains  the  sands ! 

Onward  he  speeds.    His  ghostly  sides 

Are  streaming  with  a  cold,  blue  light 

Heaven  keen  the  wits  of  him  who  rides 

The  spectre-norse  to-night ! 
Bit paih is  shining  tikea  swift  skiffs  wake; 
BefDfe  Lee's  door  he  gleami^  like  day's  gray  break. 
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TJu  wfWU'^Utd  Btrnt  tip  A«  n#M. 

jB  «Mm«2  <^  living  trump  qf  hdl^ 

Sounding  to  eaU  the  damned  away, 

To  joia  the  hosi  that  feU. 
It  ranf  along  the  vaulted  sky :  the  shore 
Jarroa  haril  at  vthen  Ou  tiuvnging  nirgeo  noT' 

In  the  last  line  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  that  pecu- 
liar sound  produced  by  a  shock  along  the  shore ;  it  is 
expressed  here  with  good  adaptation  of  the  words  to  die 
thing  signified. — ^Three  times  the  ship  rolls  up  to  the  island ; 
at  last  in  a  dark,  an^  night, — a  naked  hulk  on  fire  ,*  she 
heaves,  settles,  and  smks,  and  from  her  grave  springs  up  the 
spectre  steed.  We  were  struck  with  the  last  line  of  the 
following  stanza. 

Thtj  'n  met — **I  know  thou  com'et  for  me," 

Lee's  spirit  to  the  spectre  said ; 
■'  I  know  that  I  must  so  with  thee— 

Take  me  not  to  the  oead. 
It  was  not  I  alone  that  did  the  deed  V* 
Dreadful  the  eye  of  that  stilj,  spectral  steed ! 

The  pirate  vanishes  firom  the  earth ;  and  the  poem  closes 
as  follows. 

The  earth  has  washed  away  its  stain : 

The  sealed  up  sky  is  breaking  forth, 

Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  again, 

From  the  fax  south  and  north ; 
The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  sea. 
-*^,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Leel 

Amidst  all  these  descriptions,  which  harrow  the  soul 
with  fear,  and  chill  the  blood,  there  are  passages  of  softening 
beauty  and  inimitable  pathos,  and  in  tliis  we  note  another 
pecuUar  excellence  of  this  poet.  He  has  a  certain  power 
which  makes  us  feel,  that  he  is  a  real  child  of  nature ;  we 
refer  to  his  introduction  of  nature  in  her  peaceful  and  hap- 
py forms^  in  contrast  with  maddened  human  pa^ssions. 
These  forms  of  beauty  are  like  cool  winds  to  the  feverish 
brow;  they  call  away  tfie  dioughts  from  human  wicked- 
ness, and  stir  within  us  a  love  •f  nature,  made  more  lovely 
by  its  contrast  with  deformity.  The  poet  is  hke  nature 
herself  in  these  presentations ;  for  how  often,  in  horrid  caver- 
nous places,  do  we  see  some  form  of  beauty  in  the  shape  of 
a  lonely  flower,  or  iced  moss,  or  garnet,  or  bird,  or  musical 
brook ;  and  by  the  side  of  such  places,  the  clouds,  the  wav- 
ing tree-top,  the  darting  gull,  the  smoke  from  the  distant 
viflage,  the  playful  insects,  or  grazing  cattle, — every  thing  that 
the  eye  rests  upon,  is  invested  with  a  strange  interest.  In 
ihe  introduction  to  this  poem,  there  is  one  stanza  which  we 
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quote  as  an  instance  of  what  we  are  now  illustrating.    The 
poet  describes  the  bay  and  the  shore  in  a  cahn. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  reel, 

And  on  theglaMy,  heaving  lea, 

The  black  duck,  with  her  gloasy  breast, 

Site  swinging  silently ; 
How  beautiful !  no  ripples  bteak  the  reach, 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

One  of  our  artists  has  lately  executed  a  painting  which 
represents  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
and  shows  distinctly  thirty-seven  of  its  pctures.  This  is  a  good 
representation  of  some  of  Mr.  Dana's  stanzas ;  they  are  pic* 
tares  within'  a  picture ;  full,  but  never  in  confusion.  This 
stanza  is  an  instance :  we  recognise ''  the  glassy,  heaving  sea," 
whose  surface  seems  in  such  a  sleep,  that  the  swell  cannot 
break  it  into  waves ;  yet  its  gentle  '<  heaving"  shows  that  it 
is  not  a  sleep  of  death.  Just  to  such  halcyon  places  comes 
that  bewitching  bird,  who,  next  to  angling,  sports  with  the 
sportsman's  patience,  and  watches  for  her  toed  offish.  She 
"  sits"  on  the  water,  and  fearful  of  the  well  known  flash,  is 
swinging  round  and  round,  but  silently^  lest  she  should  lose 
her  prey.  In  keeping  with  the  hush  of  the  scene,  not  a  rip- 
ple disturbs  the  whole  reach  of  sea  and  shore,  while  the  sil- 
very waves  roll  up  and  die,  as  still  as  the  breathings  of  a 
sleeping  infant.  We  had  rather  have  been  the  author  of 
that  one  stanza,  than  to  have  written  many  poems  which 
we  could  name,  of  greater  pretensions. 

And  inland  rests  the  ereen  warm  dell ; 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its  side ; 

From  out  the  trees  the  Suibbath  bell 

Rings  cheerful,  fiir  and  wide, 
Mioglinff  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  the  flocki^ 
That  feed  about  the  vale  among  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoial  bleat, 

In  former  days  within  the  vale ; 

Flapped  in  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet ; 

Curses  were  on  the  gale ; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered  men ; 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  the;ir  revels  then. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing  that  presents  such 
fine  contrasts  as  these  stanzas,  or  a  better  specimen  of  dense^ 
picturesque  expression.  In  regard  to  the  whole  poem,  we 
think  it  decidedly  the  best  of  the  larger  pieces,  and  that  it 
will  secure  to  its  author,  the  more  its  compressed  and  won- 
derfully significant  lines  are  studied,  the  credit  of  one  of  the 
most  original  and  close  thinkers,  and  be  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  an  imagination  that  knows  no  limits,  and  ofa  tdent 
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.  for  description,  as  true  to  nature,  as  it  is  astonishing  for  ks 
penetrating  search.  A  few  minor  criticisms  might  he  made 
upon  it.  We  think  that  the  very  sudden  introduction  of 
Lord  Wellington,  and  the  reference  in  it  to  the  popular  belief 
that  King  Arthur  was  to  rise  from  the  dead,  is  obsK^ure.  We 
should  also  say  that  some  of  the  lines  are  rather  inelegant. 
The  pirate,  for  instance,  says,  "  To  nighfs  our  anniversary" 
— a  specimen  of  what  we  mean,  which  may  serve  as  a  chie 
for  any  who  are  inclined  to  be  more  critical.  Were  we  to 
offer  a  criticism  upon  the  plot  of  the  piece,  we  should  say 
that  there  is  too  long  a  delay  between  the  first  appearance 
of  the  spectre  horse,  and  the  last  night  of  horrour.  The 
second  appearance  does  not  increase  the  feelings  of  terrour, 
with  which  we  read  the  description  of  the  first,  while  it  de- 
lays the  final  catastrophe  for  which  the  reader  is  eagerly  look- 
ing. But  we  suppose  that  the  reason  (and  perhaps  it  is 
sufficient),  why  the  horse  is  made  to  come  three  times  is,  that 
this  is  a  charmed  number.  The  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
man  during  the  lon^  interval  of  which  we  speak  are  affect- 
ing, and  the  poetry  itself  does  not  yield  in  originality  and  in 
the  power  of  its  images  to  other  parts  of  the  poem.  The 
long  delay  of  the  pirate's  final  disappearance  into  the  sea, 
and  the  repeated  visit  of  the  spectre  horse  during  the  inter- 
val, seem  well  employed  by  the  poet  to  impress  upon  the 
islanders  the  consequences  of  transgression.  And  here  we 
would  say  if  the  times  were  such  as  once  would  have  called 
for  it,  when  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Atlantic  were  in- 
fested by  pirates,  and  temptations  were  strong  to  a  life  of 
marauding  and  piracy,  that  no  similar  composition  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  would  seem  more  appropriate  to 
scatter  amongst  a  highly  interesting,  but  till  lately  neglect- 
ed and  therefore  reckless  and  desperate  class  of  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  from  crime,  than  this  poem. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  volume,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  thought,  that  the  poet  is  one  to  whom  sorrow  is  a  famil- 
iar companion.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  all  that  indefi- 
niteness  in  it,  which  shows  it  to  be  the  admixture  of  pensive 
feeling,  to  which  Aristotle  refers,  when  he  sajrs,  that  he  never 
knew  a  great  genius  in  whom  there  was  not  a  dash  of 
melancholy ^  We  should  indeed  be  at  liberty  to  infer  from 
several  passages  in  these  poems,  that  the  writer  had  been 
the  subject  of  heavy  personal  afflictions ;  still  we  have  all 
probably  had  something  of  the  same  feeling  while  listening 
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to  the  sighing  of  the  pines,  and  to  many  other  tones  which 
nature  breathes  into  the  ear  of  man,  when  it  is  only  his  own 
disposition  that  makes  them  tones  of  sadness.  No  one  of  a 
meditative  spirit,  like  this  writer,  can  be  as  deeply  conver- 
sant with  nature  as  he  is,  and  not  sometimes  be  sad.  Its 
scenes  of  thrilling  beauty  always  tinge  the  soul  with  a  pleas- 
ing melancholy.  The  remembrance  or  the  anticipation  of 
autumn  is  al>vays  with  us  in  the  spring  or  summer  j  for  in 
that  season,  there  is  more  than  in  any  other  which  finds  a 
thousand  sympathies  in  the  soul.  The  man  who  has  been 
conversant  with  the  world,  who  has  had  much  experience 
of  the  strife  of  human  passions,  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
disappointed  afections  and  hopes,  as  the  majority  of  the 
world  have  been,  and  who,  instead  of  plunging  into  the  vor- 
tex of  society,  has  resigned  himself  to  contemplation  with  an 
imdefiled  afection  for  natural  innocence  and  beauty,  cannot 
repress  the  suggestions  which  every  thing  around  him 
awakens,  of  the  contrast  between  the  sinful  and  selfish  in 
man,  and  the  pure  existence  of  inanimate,  though  to  him, 
living  things.  This  world  is  so  full  of  mysteries,  every 
thing  that  grows  and  decays  has  in  it  such  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  man's  own  life  and  death,  there  are  such  combi- 
nations of  joy  and  sadness,  of  the  plajrfui  with  the  awful,  of 
promise  and  lurking  destruction,  of  tender  and  exquisite 
Ufe  in  near  connexion  with  vulgar  and  odious  deformity; 
and  withal,  so  many  occurrences  that  loosen  every  expecta- 
tion of  permanent  good  from  this  present  state,  united  with 
a  creation  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  for  deliverance 
into  another  and  promised  condition  of  purity  and  peace ; 
that  any  one  who  sees  things  as  they  are  without  partaking 
of  the  feelings  of  occasional  sadness  which  these  genera! 
voices  strive  to  awaken  in  his  soul,  is  corrupted  in  his 
tastes  and  manners,  and  has  passed  into  that  state  of  which 
the  only  sentiment  is,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die.'  With  such  we  should  think  the  volume  before  us 
would  hardly  be  a  favourite. 

But  to  any  one  who  has  permitted  the  influences  of  afflic- 
tion and  of  general  calamity  to  soften  his  feelings,  inserting 
a  TTiinor  key  amongst  the  tones  of  his  once  higlT  and  joyous 
thoughts,  and  who  has  not  been  rifled  of  his  natural  affec- 
tions and  sentiments  by  the  heartless  forms  of  the  world,  this 
poetry  will  seem  in  perfect  accordance  with  truth,  and  not 
only  so,  but  as  a  revealer  of  truths  which  Ue  hid  below  the 
Vol.  I.  28 
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sur&ce  of  our  common  observation.  Every  thing  around 
us  is  full  of  instruction,  both  concerning  our  mortali^, 
and  our  destiny  to  an  exalted  and  immortal  life.  Will  any 
one  C£dl  this  melancholy,  and  turn  away  fix)m  it  as  from  aa 
unwelcome  truth? 

O,  listen,  man  I 
A  Toioe  within  us  speaks  the  startling  word, 
**  Man,  thou  sbalt  never  die !"    Celestial  voioes 
Hymn  it  around  our  souls :  according  harps, 
B7  angel  fingers  touched  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality : 
Thick  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  seas, 
Join  in  this  solemn,  uniTersal  song. 
—  O,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits ;  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air !    *T  is  in  the  eentle  moonlight ; 
*  T  is  floating  in  day's  setting  glories ;  Night, 
Wrapt  in  her  sable  robe,  witn  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed,  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears : 
Night  and  the  dawn,  briffht  day,  and  thoughtfixl  •? e^ 
Alltime,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse, 
As  one  vast  mystic  instrument,  are  touched 
By  an  unseen,  Uving  Hand,  and  consdous  ehords 
Ctuiver  with  joy  in  tnis  great  jubilee : 
—The  dying  hear  it;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 

TTu  HusbancPs  and  W}fi%  Oraoe. 

This  book  abounds  in  sentiments  of  ^nerous  a&ction 
towards  man,  and  earnest  desires  for  his  best  happiness. 
There  is  also  in  it  a  fearless  spirit  of  rebuke  to  those  who 
by  false  principles  of  taste,  lead  the  young  and  susceptible 
astray  from  purity  of  mind.  The  moral  tone  of  the  poetry 
is  pure,  and  no  one  can  read  it  with  suitable  feelings,  with- 
out being  made  better. 

Anomer  character  of  this  poet  is,  that  he  infuses  life 
inaiantly  into  every  thing  around  him.  There  is  no  te- 
dious process  of  personification ;  but  every  thing  which  be 
addresses  comes  immediately  before  him  in  animated  exist- 
ence. 

Here  I  've  stood, 
Where  from  its  covert  in  the  thick  houghed  wood, 
The  slender  rill  leaped  forth,  with  its  small  voice, 
Into  the  light,  as  seeming  to  rejoice 
That  it  was  free ;  and  then  it  coursed  away, 
With  grass,  and  reeds,  and  pebbles  holding  play. 

Who  can  read  the  following  lines  from  the  same  piece, 
*'  Changes  of  Home,"  without  a  thrill ! 

Such  was  the  Vale.    And  then  within  ft  played 
Edward,  a  child,  and  Jane^  a  little  maid. 
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I  wm  dnm  ndw  no  more^  where  onoe  they  stood 
Beode  tbe  brook,  or  'neath  the  rioiiiii^  wood. 
The  brook  flows  lonely  on :  o'er  mimrc  mound 
No  longer  mede  to  leap  with  fairy  bound. 
Then  as  they  built  the  little  dam  and  mill, 
Their  tonffues  went  prattling  with  the  prattling  ifD, 
Is  if  the  babee  and  stream  were  playmates  tuee^ 
With  cheerful  hearts,  and  singing  merrily. 
T%o  Hny  labaur'B  o'er;  the  wng  is  done  ; 
T%e  duldren  eang  i  the  rill  tinge  on  atone. 

There  is  also  in  Mr  Dana's  poetry  a  frequent  reference  to 
things  which  perhaps,  though  we  had  seen  them  a  hundred 
times,  we  had  never  defined  to  our  own  minds,  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  mentioned  we  are  struck  with  their  truth.  For 
example,  the  poet  is  standing  by  the  side  of  a  little  stream 
jmt  as  the  day  is  shutting  in,  but  yet  it  is  neither  daylight 
nor  dark  : 

A  goodly  fellowship  of  day  and  night; 
""     '        *  ,  tne 


The  day,  the  moon,  tne  stars,  in  one- 
Night  scarcely  oomei  day  scarcely  gone— 
In  mutual  love  they  ahed  harmonious  lignt 


Tousse^ 
In  yonder  lake^  reflected  rock  and  tree. 
Baoh  leaf  at  rest,  or  quivering  in  the  air, 
Now  rests,  now  stirs  as  if  a  breeze  were  th«o 
Sweeping  the  crystal  depths.    How  perfect  all ! 
And  see  those  slender  top-boughs  rise  and  fall  I 
The  doable  strips  of  silvery  sand  unite 
Above^  below,  each  grain  distinct  and  bright 
Yon  bird,  that  seeks  her  food  upon  that  bough, 
Peeks  not  alone;  for  lookl  the  bird  below  ■ 
Is  busy  after  food,  and  happy,  too. 
— Thejrie  gone  I  Both  pleased,  away  together  flew. 

He  also  exhibits  skill  in  drawing  from  minute  and  com- 
mon things,  moral  lessons,  simple  and  true.  He  sees  a  lit- 
tle "  chimp  of  Daisies,"  and  inmiediately  indites  a  slender 
song,  as  though  they  were  conscious  playmates  in  the  sun- 
117  days,  and  iaithful  in  their  bond  to  each  other,  when  the 
ndn  beats  their  defenceless  heads ;  and  the  moral  is, 

"For  in  their  play 
I  hear  them  say, 
Here^  man,  thy  wisdom  borrow ; 
InheartheachUd 
Jn  vord  true  and  mild^ 
Htid  thyfaWi,  come  joy,  or  come  eorroVD.** 

A  piece  called  the  "  Chanting  Cherubs,"  must  be  mentioned 
for  the  sake  of  the  feeUngs  which  a  man  of  true  genius 
there  expresses  towards  another.  They  are  contained  in 
an  introductory  note,  where  the  writer  observes, 
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"Not  the  least  pleasing  thought  connected  with  this  work  of  art,  is,  ^t 
while  so  many  men  of  genius  disgrace  themselves  by  envyings  and  detraction, 
this  group  was  ezeaited  by  the  &st  American  Sculptor,  for  one  (J.  F.  Cooper) 
who,  with  C.  B.  Brown,  stands  at  the  head  of  Amencan  Novelists. 

"  It  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  a  base  vice,  to  envy  another  his  ezoellenoe.  If 
man  would  remember  trndfed  the  words,  "  It  is  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift 
of  God,"  he  would  be  humble,  and  able  to  rejoice  in  another's  well  doing." 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  writer,  and  one  which  is  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  is,  a  passixm  for  the  sea. 
He  reminds  us  in  this  respect  of  Bjnron,  some  of  whose 
most  impassioned  verses  are  uttered  in  view  of  the  sea,  or  in 
the  recollection  of  his  boyish  fondness  for  its  scenes  of 
grandeur  and  beauty.  The  ocean  is  a  source  of  illustra- 
tion and  imagery,  from  which  a  writer  may  draw  almost 
without  limit.  It  is  a  world  by  itself,  having  its  own  domin- 
ions, inhabitants,  riches ;  moves  itself  together,  as  though  it 
were  one  ;  owns  no  superiour  strength,  but  that  of  Him  who 
sitteth  King  upon  the  floods.  Who  is  there,  that  has  not 
sometimes  followed  the  sails  as  they  seemed  coasting  the 
sky,  till  the  white  specks  melted  into  the  sea ;  or  that  has 
not  sent  his  thoughts  abroad  upon  the  ocean,  when  the  storm 
has  been  howling  around  his  dweUing,  and  he  in  his  safe, 
quiet  bed?  There  is  no  source  from  which  the  Jewish  prophets 
draw  their  imagery  with  greater  frequency,  than  the  sea. 
Alluding  to  national  troubles,  Jeremiah  says,  "  There  is  sor- 
row on  the  sea  ;  it  ciinnot  he  quietP  The  noise  of  a  great 
multitude  is  compared  to  the  voice  of  many  waters.  David 
with  great  boldness,  speaks  of  the  floods  as  dapping  their 
hands  ;  an  image  which  one  may  see  in  all  its  force  in  the 
morning  after  a  storm,  when  the  thronging  waves,  borne  in 
by  the  westward  working  of  the  sea,  exult  in  the  new  sun- 
shine, and  like  men  in  a  crowd  eager  to  express  their  joy, 
each  strives  to  throw  itself  up  above  its  fellows.  "  The 
Buccaneer"  is  a  subject  that  gives  one  author  ftdl  scope 
for  this  disposition.  In  "  Factitious  Life" — a  piece  now  for 
the  first  time  published,  in  whith  the  author  endeavours  to 
recall  those  who  have  made  themselves  the  slaves  of  artificial 
habits  from  their  false  notions  of  beauty  and  excellence,  to 
purer  forms  as  they  exist  in  nature ;  he  has  an  apostrophe 
to  the  sea,  which  will  repay  an  attentive  study. 

Type  of  the  Infinite !   I  look  away 
Over  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 
My  thought  upon  a  resting  plaoe,  or  make 
A  shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  they  braak ; 
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Before  an  «ar  did  hear  thee,  thoa  did'st  mourn, 
Prophet  of  sorrows,  o'er  a  race  unborn ; 
Waidng,  thou  mighty  minister  of  deatk 
Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  had  drawn  hia  breath. 
At  last  thou  did'st  it  well !  The  dread  command 
CaroeL  and  thou  swept'st  to  death  the  breathing  land ; 
And  then  once  more,  unto  the  silent  heaven 
Thy  lone  and  melancholy  voice  was  given. 

The  following  lines  from  the  same  connexion  are  very 
grand. 

How  dark  and  stem  upon  thy  waves  looks  down 
Yonder  tall  difT— he  with  the  iron  crown. 
And  see  I  those  9abU  Pines  along  the  steep, 
Are  come  to  join  thy  requiem,  gloomy  Deep  t 
Like  &UUed  monke  they  stand  and  marU  the  dirge 
Over  A«  deod^  with  thy  low  beating  surge. 

The  collection  of  poems  is  closed  with  the  peice  entitled 
Daybreak,  which  was  quoted  at  length  in  the  last  Number 
of  this  Review.  The  last  two  exquisite  lines  leave  upon 
the  reader's  mind  a  serene  joy,  and  an  intermingling  of 
solicitous  desire  towards  the  writer,  that  the  sorrows 
which  he  has  so  delicately,  yet  so  feelingly  poured  forth 
may  he  i^omposed ;  that  in  accordance  with  the  touching 
sentiment  which  lingers  upon  his  harp,  his  end  may  he 
"peace,''  as  we  beUeve  his  rising  will  be  glorious  and  blessed. 
He  certainly  would  not  accord  with  the  wish  expressed 
in  the  first  part  of  the  following  lines,  but  he  reminds  us 
of  a  stanza  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  banishment, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*<  Happy  if  he  could  fumiah  forth  his  fieite 
In  some  unhaunted  desert ;  most  obscure       *" 
From  all  society,  firom  love  and  hate, 
Of  worldly  folk ;  then  he  should  sleep  secure, 
Then  wake  a«ain,  and  yield  Qod  every  oraise ; 
Content  withhipi^  and  haw^  and  bramble  berry; 
In  eontemplation  passing  out  his  days^ 
And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him  merry ; 
Who  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush. 
Where  harmless  Robin  dwells  with  gentle  Thrush." 

We  have  heard  it  objected  to  Mr.  Dana's  poetry,  that  it 
18  "harsh."  We  have  studied  every  piece  in  this  volume 
with  a  good  degree  of  attention,  and  feel  justified  in  saying, 
that  there  is  one  thing  which  fives  occasion  for  this  remark, 
and  which  we  r^^ard  as  a  decided  injury  to  his  versification. 
We  refer  to  the  mquent  use  of  the  contracted  second  person 
mgalar  of  the  verb.    Thus  in  '*  Daybreak,"  J.  2, 3,  «Thou 
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conist  to  wait,"  &c.  "Thou  amidst  to  tell,"  &c.  In 
"  Chantry's  Washington,"  "  Thou  atancPstf  "  thou  wm'sV' 
In  "  Changes  of  Home,"  p.  40,  "  Oreefst  me,"  &c.,  and  in 
another  place  we  have  '^  Thtnisf  for  tlwa  hast.  This  is 
very  bad.  Now  it  is  curious  to  see  how  this  defect  is  a  con- 
sequence of  one  of  the  poet's  greatest  excellencies;  viz,  his 
€(mstant  and  most  poetic  disposition  to  personify  and  address 
every  thing,  as  if  in  real  communion  with  it.  Were  he  to 
notice  the  '^  Daisies,"  and  the  '4ittle  beach  bird,"  and  the 
"  morning  star,"  as  distant,  unconscious  third  persons,  he 
would  not  be  obliged  to  use  this  ungracious  second  person 
of  the  verb  so  frequently,  which  makes  such  bristlinff  resist- 
ance to  the  least  contraction.  The  readers  of  Coierioge  will 
remember  the  following  remark;  "I  know  nothing  that 
surpasses  the  Vileness  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or 
painter  by  characteristic  defects ;  for  where  there  is  genitiSy 
these  always  point  to  his  characteristic  beauties^  &c.  The 
case  before  us  is  illustrative  of  this  sentiment ;  and  for  our- 
selves we  are  willing  to  jud^e  Mr.  Dana  as  to  his  fault  of 
harshness,  with  the  thought  m  our  minds,  that  were  he  less 
defective  here,  he  would  also  be  less  frequent  in  the  use  of 
that  which  constitutes  the  pectdiar  beauty  of  his  writings. 
There  is  something  else  which  we  presume  gives  occa- 
sion for  the  above  named  criticism ;  we  refer  to  the  sudden 
pauses  and  starts,  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  his  volume ; 
and  the  swift  digressions,  lightning  like,  which  forbid  all 
drowsy  attention.  We  would  not  hastily  pronounce  upon  a 
question  which  has  divided  good  judges,  but  we  think  that 
their  opinion  is  correct,  who  say  that  heroic  measure,  as  well 
as  blank  verse,  needs  to  be  interrupted  in  some  such  way  as 
this,  in  order  to  break  up  a  tendency  which  these  metres 
have  to  monotony.  DijSerent  opinions,  however,  may  also 
be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  proper  measure  in  the  use  of 
this  expedient.  We  should  not  say,  that  Mr.  Dana  is  inju- 
dicious here.  But  the  ori^  of  this  peculiarity  in  him  Ues 
further  back  than  the  rules  of  metre;  it  arises  from  the 
poetfs  mode  of  thinking.  He  has  studied  nature  so  closely, 
that,  like  her  birds,  he  "ftenw  ouick  on  the  wing  f^  and  by 
what  canon  of  good  criticism  snaU  we  condemn  bim  for  so 
dose  an  adherence  to  what  he  sees,  whenever  he  studies  the 
^rwld  around  him?  Thoc^hts  of  less  compression  thatt 
those  in  this  book,  may  evolve  Uke  the  indolent  and  careless 
interfolding  smoke ;  but  these  seem  to  have  lain  imbedded 
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in  the  author's  mind,  lik»  the  pregnant  matter  discovered  by 
the  warriiig  ttogelsy 

"  Of  spkimanB  and  fienr  spamt, 
r  and  U 


'TiU  toach'd  with  hfiavan's  ray  and  temp«red,  thay  diot  forth." 

The  prose  writings  of  this  author  do  not  yield  in  merit 
to  his  verse.    One  of  his  best  pieces,  whether  we  regajd 
its  literary  merit   or  its  moral  effect,  is   Tom  Thornton. 
It  is  interwoven  with  description  of  persons  and  places, 
delineation  of  character,  of  the  rise  and  growth  and  rage 
of  passions,  and  a  most  natural  order  of  circumstances, 
which  make  us  feel,  that  the  author  is  not  a  mere  novelist 
or  tale  writer,  but  a  great  moralist,  using  the  romance  of 
real  liie  to  impress  upon  us  the  true  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  evil,  and  to  withdraw  the  wicJced  heart  from 
its  purposes  of  sin.     For  a  moment  it  seemed  somewhat 
surprising  that  this  and  other  prose  writings  of  Mr.  Dana 
have  not  been  more  generally  popular,  when  we  recalled 
some  of  the  principles  which  we  have  already  stated,  as 
affecting  the  world's  opinions  and  tastes.    But  as  we  read 
the  unwelcome  truths  in  this  story,  and  saw  the  fescinating 
passions  of  our  nature,  at  one  time  set  before  us  just  as  they 
appear  to  a  votary  of  pleasure,  and  then  stripped  of  their 
deceptive  and  false  beauty,  and  exposed  in  their  real  nature 
aBd  end,  we  could  not  but  say.  No  wonder  that  men  should 
prefer  the  novel  that  flatters  and  rewards  with  success  the 
imperious  passions,  to  such  a  tale  as  this,  which  with  a  high 
degree  of  power  in  making  those  passions  appear  to  be  all 
that  the  sinful  heart  is  sometimes  conscious  of,  can  dare  to 
show  that  they  are  serpents  in  their  nature  and  designs. 
Novel  readers  do  not  love  such  plain  exposure  of  the  human 
heart ;  it  is  too  much  opposed  to  that  perpetual  excitement 
of  feeling  and  passion,  which  must  flatter  and  hide  the  real 
truth,  or  leave,  its  subjects  wretched.     Bold  and  &ithful 
words  are  those  of  Lord  Bacon ;  the  crafty  Voltaire  has 
repeated   them;    "il  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever    c^dd 
pleasure  .'"*    There  is  no  lie  in  this  tale,  and  therefore  il 
may  meet  with  the  fate  expressed  in  the  other  well  known 
words  of  the  same  great  man.    "  Truth  may  perhaps  come 
to  the  price  of  a  pearl  that  showeth  best  by  day,  but  it  will 
not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  carbuncle  that  showeth  best  in 
varied  lights.'^t 

.    •  Bacon's  Easaya.    "Truth.''  ,  t  The  same. 
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This  tale  shows  the  bad  consequences  of  too  great  fond- 
ness on  the  part  of  one  parent  towards  a  child,  and  of  that 
irritation  which  is  the  natural  consequence,  in  the  other, 
inclining  to  injudicious  severity.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
well  be  read  by  one  in  that  interesting  but  dangerous  age, 
when  the  boy  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  a  man,  and  when,  in 
truth,  he  is  neither.  Here  he  may  see  the  consequences  of 
what  he  calls  spirit ;  of  an  unbending  and  untamed  self- 
will,  of  rejection  of  parental  authority,  of  taking  advantage 
of  a  mother's  fondness.  He  may  learn  the  dangers  of 
an  early  and  indiscriminate  acquaintance  with  the 
practised  and  designing  votaries  of  pleasure,  and  the 
true  difference  between  unholy  love  in  her  fiiscinating 
charms,  and  in  the  end  to  which  she  brings  her  blinded 
slaves. 

In  passing  to  the  next  tale,  which  the  author  has  with 
great  judgement  placed  in  connexion  with  this,  the  reader  will 
find  a  true  description  of  youn^  and  innocent  love,  and  feel 
how  safe  and  happy  it  is  to  indul^  those  pure  emotions 
which  are  instinctive,  and  were  not  mtended  to  be  suppress- 
ed, but  r^ulated  and  directed  towards  a  virtuous  end.  The 
story  of  Edward  and  Mary,  is  the  history  of  a  pure,  exalted, 
and  in  the  finest  sense  of  that  word,  a  sentimental  love,  the 
first  emotions  of  which  in  the  heart  are  brought  to  view, 
like  fibrous  and  silvery  threads,  interchasing  a  rich  and 
curious  ground  work, — the  necessary  and  indispensable 
parts  of  its  structure,  while  they  seem  only  its  ornamental 
lines.  No  one  can  do  a  greater  service  to  society  than  to 
illustrate  virtuous  love ;  for  to  illustrate  is  to  recommend 
it.  And  the  man  who  instead  of  ministering,  through 
the  imagination,  to  the  evil  passions  of  his  readers, 
exalts  the  virtuous  and  domestic  affections,  preserves  men 
from  sin,  keeps  the  young  from  the  path  of  the  destroyer, 
and  does  for  society  what  lawgivers  and  a  police  can 
never  accomplish.  We  need  more  writers  of  this  kind, 
governed  by  strict  religious  principle,  the  whole  impres- 
sion of  whose  prose  and  song  shall  be,  that  unregulated 
affections  are  ruinous,  and  that  domestic  love  is  blessed 
of  God,  and  thrice  blessed  in  its  own  holy  influence 
upon  the  soul.  One  such  writer  is  Mr.  Dana ;  this  is  the 
impression  given  by  his  tales  of  love:  may  he  continue 
to  bless  the  world  in  this  manner,  and  others  imitate  his 
example. 
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'*  Fbr  if  such  holy  song 

Enwrap  our  fancy  lone, 
Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold : 

And  speckled  vanity. 

Will  Bicken  soon  ana  die^ 
And  ieprooa  nn  will  melt  from  earthly  mould."* 

Another  trait  which  must  be  noticed  by  every  reader  of 
this  volume  as  characteristic  of  its  author  is,  that  he  is  an 
equally  good  observer  of  men  and  manners,  as  of  nature. 
He  has  a  faculty  of  bringing  his  characters  before  us  by  a 
eoncise,  exact  description  of  the  contraction  of  particular 
muscles  of  the  fiice,  or  postures  of  the  body,  which  accom- 
pany the  words  spoken.  Instances  of  this  are  numerous  in 
the  "  Letters  from  Town."  But  here  we  file  the  same  objec- 
tion to  the  last  of  these  letters,  which  some  one,  half  in 
earnest,  suggested  to  us,  concerning  the  Tam  O'Shanter 
Group,  viz.  that  it  femiliarizes  the  mind  with  the  pleasures, 
and  the  pleasures  oaly,  of  convivial  drinking.  There  is  a 
way  of  describing  intellectual  and  social  conversation,  with 
the  intermixture  of  foaming  and  sparkling  cups,  and  of 
helpings  out  labouring  remarks,  and  filling  up  breaks  in  the 
conversation,  by  filling  up  the  glasses,  which  is  as  truly  Anac- 
reontic in  its  effect,  as  any  of  the  odes  so  called.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  writer  would  be  as  unwilling  to  strike  these 
things  from  the  piece,  which  was  written  ten  or  twelve  years 
since,  when  certain  characters  were  never  seen  clearly  except 
by  die  help  of  wine,  as  Burns,  or  any  man  of  sentiment, 
however  attached  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  would  now 
be,  to  strike  the  pots  from  the  hands  of  the  landlord  and  the 
Souter  Johnny.  These  things  are  facts  of  a  past  age ;  they 
are  brought  before  us  now,  and  really  seem  to  be,  matters  of 
history.  Such  is  the  advance  of  public  feeling  in  this  great 
eoncem. 

"Narratur  et  priaci  CatonU 
Snpe  mero  incaluiaae  Tirtua."t 

But  it  will  not  be  so  in  friture  with  great  and  good  men,  nor 
with  the  popular  writers  for  the  coming  ^neration,  in  their 
embellishments  of  the  characters  and  festivities  of  this  age. 

Mhr.  Dana  had  pubUshed  a  piece  in  the  "  Idle  Man"  on 
"  Kean's  Acting,"  written  when  Keau  was  playing  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he  has  pre- 
fixed the  following  note  to  this  edition  of  the  piece : 

•  TIm  application  of  these  lines  is  of  coone.  only  "pro  re  ymIo.*' 
t  Honce,  Lib.  Car.  m.  0. 21. 

Vol.  I.  29 
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What  a  sad  reflection  upon  our  nature  it  ii^  that  an  amvaement  ao  mtcUae- 
tnal  in  its  character,  as  seeing  a  play  is,  and  capable  of  bein^  made  to  administer 
■0  much  to  our  moral  sUte,  snoaid  be  so  tainted  with  impuntir—that  the  theatre 
•hould  be  a  place  where  congregate  the  most  licentious  appetites  and  passions, 
and  from  which  is  breathed  out  so  foul  an  atmosphere.  Such  as  it  ie,  I  am 
now  done  with  it  I  would  sooner  forego  the  intellectual  pleasure  I  might  re- 
eeive  from  another  Keen,  (were  there  ever  to  be  another  Keen.)  than  by  yielding 
to  it,  giye  countenance  to  vice,  by  going  where  infecting  and  open  oomiption 
aits,  Side  by  side^  with  the  seemly. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  Mr.  Dana's  prose  compositions, 
is  the  piece  called  Paul  Felton.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  for  unless  the 
reader  can  form  a  conception  of  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Paul,  and  recognize  in  his  own  soul  the  elements  of  those 
feelings  upon  which  the  story  is  based,  it  must  appear  to 
him  a  wild,  unnatural,  germanic  fiction.  But  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  fact,  in  reading  the  various  criticisms  upon 
it  by  different  men,  how  much  our  judgement  is  affectea  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  inward  witness  to  the  veri- 
similitude of  the  object  of  our  criticism.  We  believe  that 
all  will  say,  that  the  character  of  Felton  was  singularly 
morbid ;  indeed  the  moral  instruction  of  the  tale  flows  firom 
this  as  its  chief  source ;  but  if  any  one  says  of  the  whole 
character,  or  either  of  its  parts,  or  of  their  conjunction,  that 
it  is  unnaturaly  we  can  only  say  that  our  observation  of  men 
has  been  different  from  his ;  and  that  we  never  knew  a  man 
of  deep  affections,  of  great  sensitiveness,  of  Ae  melancholy 
temperament,  who  had  not  in  him  many  of  the  elements  of 
character  which  made  Paul  Felton.  There  are  men 
whose  feelings  are  so  deep  as  sometimes  almost  to  drown 
their  souls;  their  thoughts  are  a  dangerous  profound,  be- 
cause having  lost  all  regard  to  the  mam  which  nature  has 
kindly  set  up  to  warn  them  where  a  firm  foothold  ends,  and 
uncertainty  and  unfathomed  depths  begin,  they  are  all  the 
time  in  danger  of  venturing  beyond  safe  limits.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  men  whose  feelings  are  only  a  shallow, 
sonny^  leaping  rill ;  they  axe  alto^ther  incapable  of  deep 
emotions,  live  on  the  sunken  of  theu:  own  souls,  and  of  every 
thing  else ;  and  are  hardly  thoughtfiil  enough  even  to  be 
sad.  For  such  an  one  to  presume  to  enter  into,  and  sit  in 
judgement  upon  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  former  class,  would 
be  me  same  as  if  we  could  suppose  a  fire-fly  venturing  into  a 
cloud,  and  rebuking  the  eccentric  lightning  and  the  restless 
thunder.  We  have  read  criticisms  upon  Paul  Felton 
which  have  made  us  think  how  many  more  things  there  are 
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in  th^  human  soul,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  certain  critics.  We  protest  against  that  unphilosophicsLl 
criticism  which  has  no  regard  to  poesibUities,  but  judges  of 
every  thing  from  personal  experience,  and  declares  this  un- 
natural, and  that  forced,  and  something  else  morbid,  because 
the  critic's  own  feelings  do  not  respond  to  the  passion  and 
sentiment  of  the  character. 

May  we  not  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  if  a  man,  whose 
mind  in  everything  else  is  full  of  truth  and  nature,  produces 
some  wonderful  and  perliaps  strange  creation,  that  there  is 
presumptive  evidence,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  con- 
ceived it  and  regularly  educed  it,  as  a  living  part  of  his  own 
soul,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  possible  thing  or  probable,  but 
natural,  though  above  our  own  experience?  Had  Mr.  Dana 
a  false  mind,  were  his  observations  of  nature  and  man  taken 
in  a  light  refracted  from  some  jagged,  but  brilliant  part  of 
bis  character,  we  should  at  once  question  whatever  he  nught 
say  that  was  at  all  foragn  to  our  own  observation,  ant 
with  him  it  is  not  so.  We  refer  to  his  book  of  poetry,  and 
amongst  other  pieces  to  the  '<  Dying  Raven,''  for  proof  that 
he  is  always  sober  and  just,  that  he  always  knows  where  he 
is,  and  what  he  is  doing,  never  losing  himself  in  the  spray 
of  those  tremendous  &lb  which  his  feelings  sometimes  make 
in  his  soul,  nor  chasing  meteoric  appearances  till  he  is  blind 
to  the  quiet  and  genue  stars.  We  should  feel  ourselves 
bound,  dierefore,  to  receive  such  a  character  as  Paul  Feltok 
as  coming  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  author's  observation 
and  experience  of  men  and  of  his  own  nature,  even  if  we  did 
not  feel  its  exact  truth,  and  should  believe  that  an  extended 
observation  would  confirm  it  all.  Still  we  say  that  if  there 
is  one  reader  of  deep  feelings,  who  will  not  admit  that  he  has 
felt  many  things  to  be  true  of  himself  which  are  described  as 
the  feelings  of  Paul  in  the  first  part  of  the  story,  where  the 
foundations  of  his  mind  are  laid  open,  it  is  because  he  is 
adiamed  or  afraid  to  confess  it.  We  have  all  probably  seen 
an  insect  in  the  ray  of  the  magnifying  glass ;  we  were  told 
that  it  was  a  conunon  insect;  but  it  was  so ^reat  that  it  was 
dreadful ;  yet  there  was  nothing  &lse  in  the  si^ht ;  it  was 
the  power  of  nature  in  one  of  her  most  wonderful  laws, 
revealing  what  was  hid  from  common  observation.  So  in 
the  character  before  us.  It  is  the  full  and  clear  view  of  the 
passions  of  tfie  soul,  terrifying  us  by  their  swift,  tumultuous, 
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and  glaring  play,  which  makes  it  seem  to  some  unnatural ; 
and  merely  because  it  is  so  clear  and  full. 

It  does  not  require  much  knowled^  of  the  soul  to 
observe,  that  an  extreme  diffidence  of  one's  own  sel^ 
whether  it  regards  personal  appearance,  or  manners,  or  feel- 
ings, is  oflen  accompanied  with  jealousy  that  others  think  as 
meanly  of  the  individual,  as  he  of  himself.  This  besets  a 
gloomy  reserve,  shuts  the  soul  in  upon  itself,  to  brood  and 
work  mischief,  by  gathering  to  itself  the  accumulated  force 
of  repressed  and  ungratified  affections.  Then,  when  those 
affections  are  let  out  upon  one  beloved  object,  (for  they  will 
not  spread  themselves  upon  many,)  and  that  one  object  is  to 
the  soul  its  all  in  all,  they  come  with  a  fury  that  terrifies ; 
just  as  Esther  trembled  and  shook  at  the  sudden  and  unac- 
countable bursts  of  Paul's  feelings.  Then  let  those  afl^- 
tions  be  disappointed,  and  the  uncontrollable  agitation  which 
they  have  acquired,  be  followed  up  by  the  uncoiling  strength 
which  long  compression  has  ^ven  to  the  passions,  and  there 
are  no  '^  laws  of  mind"  yet  discovered  which  are  not  mock- 
ed at,  in  its  vaulting  and  bounding  career.  All  that  is  done 
to  repress  it,  is  like  the  floods  of  water  which  the  fire  of 
sacrifice  licked  up  around  the  altars  of  Baal.  It  immediately 
turns  towards  danger,  and  throws  itself  abroad  upon  scenes 
which  once  would  have  made  it  quail.  The  excitemeat 
of  hazardous  enterprizes  best  feeds  its  voracious  lungs.  Or 
else  it  sinks  into  a  reserved  and  murky  gloom,  which  at  one 
time  seems  to  border  on  idiocy,  and  then  upon  firenzy. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  it  combines  the  whole,  and 
its  dark  and  deep  moodiness  is  like  the  chamber  of  the 
volcano,  where  the  elements  combine,  and  eruptions  are 
bom. 

Paul  Felton,  like  many  who  feel  and  reason  deeply 
upon  their  own  nature,  and  seek  out  correspondencies  every 
where  with  their  own  spiritual  existence,  was  superstitious. 
The  fire  caught  hold  of  this  highly  inflammable  part  of 
human  nature,  and  the  work  was  done.  Having  once 
bridged  the  pass  between  the  obvious  and  the  ideal,  he  lived, 
like  all  superstitious  people,  in  a  world  such  as  we  may 
suppose  this  will  be,  when  the  dead  are  coming;  up  firom 
their  graves,  and  good  and  evil  spirits  mix  in,  like  reapers, 
and  sonfis  of  joy  and  horrid  tumult,  and  circles  of  peaceful 
men  and  furies,  departing  earth  and  the  breaking  in  of 
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eternity,  are  blended  together.  AH  is  in  commotion,  and  on 
Ihe  eve  of  a  mighty  change.  The  purpose  which  he  had 
formed  was  now  and  then  hke  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head ; 
every  thing  was  swimming  and  indistinct ;  while  his  great 
mind  kept  on  its  path,  merely  by  the  force  of  its  own  pre- 
vious impulse. 

By  throwing  Abel,  cmd  the  scenes  connected  with  his  tale, 
suddenly  before  Paul  at  chosen  moments,  the  author  shows 
much  skill.  It  might  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  carry 
his  hero  through '  the  various  sta^  of  his  mental  agony, 
merely  by  the  force  of  his  own  feelings.  They  would  have 
exhausted  themselves ;  the  mind  in  which  they  wrought 
would  have  passed  into  delirium.  But  the  intervention  of 
Afoel,  held  out  something  on  which  the  mind  of  Paul  could 
fiisten  ;  it  was  a  relief  from  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
quickened  his  aptitude  for  visionary  and  frightful  things. 
At  these  moments,  when  Paul's  besetting  temptations  to  a 
sort  of  frenzied  melancholy  were  upon  him,  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Abel,  by  exciting  his  horrour,  and  stimulating; 
his  passions,  and  bringing  invisible  powers  near  to  his  imagi- 
nation, works  him  up  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most 
dreadful  purpose. 

There  must  certainly  be  power  in  the  mind  which  drew 
the  characters  of  this  story,  arranged  its  several  parts,  and 
helped  out  its  great  transactions,  by  the  little  springs  of 
seemingly  undesigned  coincidences.  Abel  reminds  us  of 
Scott's  Flibbertigibbet^  and  of  Poor  Tarn  in  "  King  Lear," 
but  is  different  from  them  both. 

As  it  regards  the  intellectual,  and  literary  merits  of  this 
volume, — its  rich,  expressive,  undefiled  English, — ^its  profu- 
sion of  discriminated  imagery, — its  perceptions  of  what  is 
true  and  £sdse  in  manners  and  character, — its  keen,  deserved, 
yet  not  illnatured  satire, — its  moral  tone,  and  withal,  its 
simplicity  in  reason,  feeling,  and  love  of  natiure ;  we  are  not 
able  to  refer  to  its  supenour,  nor  to  one  of  which,  as  the 
fellow  countrymen  of  the  author,  we  have  more  reason  to  be 
proud.  We  cannot  but  call  upon  the  author  to  be  encour- 
aged in  his  literary  efforts:  The  "  Idle  Man"  will  yet  prove 
an  INDUSTRIOUS  collector  of  a  revenue  of  prsuse  and  de- 
sirable honour.  There  are  more  readers  now,  than  when  it 
first  appeared,  who  seek  for  pleasure  in  having  their  higher 
fiu^ulties  and  their  deeper  feelings  called  into  exercise.    His 
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appeal  to  young  men  in  the  pie&ce  to  his  prosei  will  not  be 
in  vain.  We  think  with  him,  that  we  can  see  the  com- 
mencement of  better  days  in  regard  to  Uterary  merit  A 
more  correct  philosophy,  and  one  that  responds  to  the  voice 
of  the  soul,  long  imprisoned  in  the  senses,  and  crying:  for 
freedom,  is  beginning  to  send  its  shafts  of  light,  like  ^  Day- 
break," into  the  pubhc  mind.  The  frequent  republication  of 
the  older  writers  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  inclination  of  readers. 
Mature  and  thoughtful  men  are  speaking  to  their  younger 
brethren,  and  their  sons  of  a  new  era  in  the  world's  intellect- 
ual projp'ess.  These  in  their  turn,  are  spreading  the  feeling, 
which  IS  the  sure  forerunner  of  the  thing,  fiur  and  wide 
through  the  community ;  so  that  we  cannot  but  liken  them, 
as  well  as  the  expected  mom,  to  the  images  of  Giles 
Fletcher  : 

"  And  now  the  taUer  miw  (whom  T^tan  warau) 
Of  unsborn  moontanis  blown  with  easy  winoiL 
DandUthefnornmg*BehildhMdintheh'arma$ 
And  (if  they  chanoe  to  flip  the  prouder  piaea) 
The  under  eoiyUU  do  catch  tiie  «ftinM 
To  old  their  leaTea; 
Ai  &ough  the  aged  world,  a  new  created  wereu 

So  faireet  Phosphor,  the  bright  morning  atar, 
Bat  newly  washed  in  the  green  element^ 
Btfore  Uu  drototy  night  is  haff  aware, 
Shooting  his  flaming  locks  with  dew  bespeat^        "* 
Springs  lively  no  into  the  Orient^  « 
And  the  brignt  drovei  fleeced  all  m^gold,  be  chases 
To  drink,  that  on  th'  Olympic  mountain  pases^ 
The  while  the  minor  jdabets  CsifiHt  all  thstf  fuea.'' 
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AaT.  lY.    A  Suffering  and  Atoning  Messiah 

TAUGHT   in  the   OlD  TESTAMENT. 
TnniUted  from  Hengitenberg'i "  ChrMtologie/'— 4>7  the  Editob. 

^Tna  doctrine  of  the  expiatory  enfferinge  and  death  of  Chriet,  haa  been  juatljr 
mated  by  moat  theological  writera^  aa  one  purely  revealed.  The  darkened  rea- 
flon  of  man,  ao  iar  ftom  leading  to  ita  diacoverv^  often  regarda  it  aa  fooUahneia, 
mad  refiiaee  to  acknowledge  the  evidence  pfleiea  m  ita  behalt  Still  it  ia  true  that 
tfaia  doctrincb  in  ita  Scriptural  aimplicity,  ia  exactly  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the 
bnman  mind,  when  theae  wanta  are  lightly  underatood,  and  the  mind  ia 
nwakeoed  to  a  conackwaneaa  of  them.  Theae  wanta,  conaiating  prindpally  in 
the  liMling  of  guilt,  and  the  anzioua  ana  unavailing  endeavour  to  procure  peace 
cf  conadencebr  aelf-deviaed  ezpedienta.  create  a  prediapoaition  to  believe  m  the 
Atonement  of  Chriat.  whenever  it  ia  made  known,  and  almoat  an  anticipation  id 
it  before  it  ia  revealed. 

To  allow  of  each  auaeeptibiliiieB  belonginff  to  the  mind,  when  awakened  to  n 
eomukwianeea  of  ita  an  and  ill-deaert,  piMtapoaing  it  to  a  belief  in  the  doo- 
tnne  of  the  Atoning  death  of  Chriat,  ia  not  certainly  derogating  from  the  honour 
cf  thia  doctrine^  aa  one  of  divine  origin,  but  rather  givmg  it  more  abundant 
lunoar.  If  these  anaoeptibiUtiea  are  aupflioeed  to  exiat,  thia  doctrine  will  appear, 
not,  aa  it  otherwiae  muat,  arbitrary  ana  inappropriate,  bat  adapted  by  the  wia- 
dom  of  God  to  our  exiating  moral  condition,  and  revealed  by  him  in  oondeaeen- 
■OB  to  our  actual  moral  neoaaairiea 

It  ia  the  principal  object  of  the  following  Article,  to  diaclooe  the  deep  founda- 
tion for  thia  doctnne  laid  in  human  nature  itael^  and  alao  to  ahow,  what  were 
thooe  peculiar  drcumatanoea  which  prepared  for  the  more  willing  reception  of  it 
hf  the  JewB.  Theae  aabjective  grounda  of  belief  in  Uie  vicanoua  aacariflice  of 
Cmst,  while  they  can  never  of  t&maelvea  account  for  the  origin  of  thia  doe* 
Irioe^  yet  render  it  highl v  probable  that  it  waa  uug^t  in  the  OldTeatament,  tad 
at  leaal  dimly  aeen  by  tne  aainta  of  the  former  diapenaation ;  and  thua  give  ad- 


dilioiiai  force  to  the  poaitive  evidence  we  poaaeaa  on  thia  autQect 

•     We  have  aelected  thia  Article,  not  only  for  ita  intrinaic  intereat,  as  beating  oa 

tim  great  central  doctrine  of  the  Chriatian  ayatem,  but  alao  firom  a  wian  to 


We  have  i 

eat  eea ,        ,  

it  to  oar  readera  a  apedmen  of  the  work  from  which  it  ia  taken.    This 


psesent  to  oar  readera  a  apecimen  of  the  work  fiom  wiucn  it  la  taken.  Tins 
VQfk  ia  already  favouimbly  known  to  the  public  by  the  articlea  on  the  nature  of 
Btophecy,  extracted  from  it,  and  pubUahed  in  ProL  Robinaon'a  BtbUeal  Rtpe9' 
atonjf.  We  are  happy  to  aute^  that  the  whole  of  thia  work  haa  been  tranaiated 
by  Prat  Keith,  of  the  Bpiaoopal  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  D.  C.  $  and  will  aoon 
be  pabliahed.  We  ahall  be  glad  if  thia  article  may  be  the  means  of  attracting 
iha  attention  of  oar  readera  to  a  work  ao  eminently  calonlaied  to  promote  the 
aana  of  tbeologieal  acienoe.   Eutob.] 

To  the  question^  Whether  the  idea  of  a  euffering  and 
difinff  Messiah^  and  especially  of  the  vicarious  suffering' 
imd  death  of  the  Messiahy  is  contained  in  the  prophecies  of 
Ae  Old  Testamenij  most  of  our  modem  Theologians  have 
nven  a  decidedly  ne^tive  answer.*  They  maintain,  that 
me  Israelites  expected  m  their  Messiah  only  a  mighty  earthly 

*  UmtrtU  does  mdeed  acknowledge^  after  the  example  of  KubusLMmm. 
Waisng.  Yorr.  and  on  la.  S3),  that  the  idea  of  a  anffering  and  atoning  Meaeiah 
ii  to  be  found  m  the  writinga  of  the  OM  Teotament ;  hot  he  contends^  that  the 
crima  of  thia  kiea  cannot  poaaibly  have  been  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the 
BaMoman  Rxile.  He  eaya  in  the  theolo^  «' Stndien  and  KritikeiL"  (1,  2; 
a  ageX  "ThetraMformation  of  the  Meaaiab,  as  the  hoped  for  Kmg  of  kmgs, 
mio  n  tenefaing  and  aofiering  nrophet,  ia  natmaUy  explained  from  tbe  revohition 
whieh  took  ifioe  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewa.    The  Lord,  whom  the  prophets  of 
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king,  who  would,  with  little  effort,  subject  to  himself  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Covenant-people  of  God.    If  these  theolo- 

ris  could  succeed  in  affixing  this  character  exclusively  to 
idea  of  a  Messiah,  it  would  be  indeed  far  easier  for  them 
to  give  some  plausibility  to  their  opinion  of  the  purely 
human  origin  of  this  idea.  Could  this  be  done,  too,  the 
wonderful  agreement  between  prophecy  and  its  Ailfilment 
would  be  done  away,  and  a  path  would  be  broken  for  the 
doctrine,  that  it  was  only  through  misunderstanding  or  by 
accommodation,  that  Christ  applied  to  himself  those  decla- 
rations of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  original  reference  to 
wholly  different  subjects,  is  undeniable. 

an  earlier  period  had  announced  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  aa  the  foun- 
der of  a  perpetual  peace  on  the  eartht  becomes  in  the  mouth  of  our  Seer  (the 
author  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Exile),  a  «erean/,— since  the  people  had  imbibed  the  spiht  of  a  sanctihring  and 
peace-going  humility,  from  persecution  and  suffering,  and  now  saw  tne  unage 
of  their  expected  Saviour  in  the  mirror  of  this  newly  acquired  disposition." 
In  opposition  to  this  view,  the  following  things  should  be  observed : 

I.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  false  affirmation,  which  will  be  i 
folly  refuted  hereafter  (see  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  II.  p  512,  ti)  that  the  i 
part  of  Isaiah  was  not  composed  until  the  time  of  the  Exile. 

II.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  idea  of  a  Saviour  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  can 
find  place  only  in  the  mind  of  one,  who  has  himself  become  already  conformed 
to  this  idea.  But  can  this  be  denied  respecting  a  David  or  an  Isaiah  7  The 
idea  of  a  Messiah  did  not  originate  with  the  whole  peopl&  but  with  particular 
persons,  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  God.  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
sasceptibility.  But  long  before  the  Kxile  tnere  were  in  existence  those  means, 
hereaher  described  more  at  length,  which  were  made  use  of  by  God  for  the  de- 
▼elopement  of  this  susceptibility.  The  most  that  could  be  said,  therefore,  is  thiii^ 
that  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Exile,  that  a  disposition  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  the  prophetic  annunciation  respecting  the  sufiering  of  the  Meeaiah, 
became  reneral  among  the  people.  But  this  statement  would  prove  nothing  in 
behalf  of  the  opinion  now  under  consideration ;  and  moreover,  though  probable 
a  priori,  woula  be  contradicted  by  history.  History  shows,  tnat  true  humility 
of  heart  was  by  no  means  produciBd  in  the  people  by  their  sufferings  daring  this 
Exile.  This  was,  indeed,  the  means  of  eradicating  their  former  mclination  to 
idolatry.  But  the  bitter  root  from  which  their  idolatry  sprung,  still  remained  in 
their  hearts,  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  the  fruits  of 
pride  and  aelf-righteousness  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  people^  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  number.  How  irreconcilable  this  state  of  mind  is,  with  a 
susceptibility  for  the  idea  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Redeemer,  appears  from 
daily  experience  at  the  present  day.  And  how  Uttle  tendency  there  is  in  afflie- 
tion  in  ^neral.  (which  aoes  not  produce  advantage  in  and  of  itself  but  only  in 
connexion  with  divine  grace,  and  the  desire  for  it,)  to  promote  this  susoeptibiuty, 
appears  sufficiently  from  the  disposition  of  the  Jewish  people  in  its  present  state 
of  depreasioQ.  The  more  severe  its  sufferings  have  been,  (and  those  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  could  not  be  compared  with  them,)  the  more 
gross  and  carnal  have  their  expectations  with  regard  to  the  Messiah  become. 

III.  Were  the  assertion  of  this  author  ooirect,  we  should  look  for  the  moat 
frequent  annunciations  of  the  Messiah  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  iu  those  prophets 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Exile,— in  an  Ezekiel,  and  especially  in  a  Jeremiah, 
whose  humble  spirit  and  broken  heart  would  have  peculiarly  urged  them  to  this. 
But  we  find  exactly  the  contrary  in  these  prophets ;  and  the  greater  was  the 
misery  of  the  people^  so  much  the  more  glorious  were  their  descriptions  of  the 
Messiah. 
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Bat  those  only  can  profess  assent  to  this  view,  who  make 
BO  aeoount  of  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  whose  holy  mouth 
eoold  neither  lie  nor  mistake ;  nor  of  the  authori^  of  his 
ikpostles,  who  were  taught  by  him  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  who  were 
guided  into  all  truth,  by  the  same  Spirit  which  spake  from 
the  prophets.  We  can  prove,  from  their  plain  and  positive 
declarations,  that  they  found  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  only  a  Messiah  in  glory,  but  also  depre»ed 
and  afflicted.  Passing  by  numerous  passages*  from  die  Old 
Testament  relative  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  either 
have  been  cited,  or  will  be  hereamr  in  their  proper  place, 
we  shall  invite  attention  only  to  a  few  general  texts. 

In  Matt  26:  24,  our  Lord  says,  <'The  Son  of  Man  goeth, 
as  it  is  written  of  him ;"  i.  e.  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  suffers  and  dies ;  for  that  this  belongs 
to  bia  destination,  you  see  from  this,  that  it  has  been  already 
a  long  time  predicted  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment In  Matt  26:  64,  our  Lord  shows  to  Peter  the  folly 
of  his  futile  attempt  to  defend  him,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  other  powers  stood  at  his  beck,  if  he  wished  them  to 
contend  in  his  behalf,  but  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  them, 
because  the  predictions  of  Scripture  respecting  his  sufferings 
and  death  must  be  fulfilled ;  wos  o)y  w\tipu$mai  oi  y^o^i,  in  o<r»  ut 
ymMm,  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus 
ii  must  be?  In  v.  66,  our  Lord  meets  the  prejudice  which 
his  enemies  might  take  up  arainst  him  from  his  most  abject 
humitiation,  by  the  repeated  observation,  that  he  was  not 
wantinff  in  power  to  resist  them,  but  that  he  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  into  their  power,  that  the  predictions  of 
Scripture  respecting  his  suffering  and  death  might  be  ftil- 
fiJled.t  In  Liike  18:  31,  Christ  announces  to  his  Apostles, 
daring  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  that  now  every  thing 
which  the  prophets  had  predicted  respecting  his  sufferinss 
and  death,  was  about  to  go  into  fulfilment  Luke  24: 26,  ff. 
he  says  to  the  two  disciples,  on  their  way  to  Emaus,  as  they 
were  lamenting  his  death,  and  perplexed  on  account  of  it, 
^  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  which  the  prophets 

«Sg.I&ch.42,4%60,63.    Zechariah,  ch.  11, 12, 13.    P8.10,42»49. 

t  That  thM»  words  n9nSl  $Xw  yiywtp  \pm  irXiMCDOdfiir  tAyfo^  nSr «|p«f«rdr, 
vera  spoken  hj  Chrut.  and  aie  not  to  be  attribnted,  as  eome  interpreieia 
\k99  eof^oaed,  to  tiie  Evangeliet,  appean  from  Mark  14: 49,  iXV  Tm  irXiip«»* 
aanr  miypmfai. 
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kave  spoken !  ought  not  Christ  to  sufier  these  thiBgBy  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory.  Hereupon  he  expounded  to  them,  as 
he  had  already  done*  before  his  death  to  the  Apostles,  the 
principal  predictions  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testft- 
ment  which  related  to  himself  and  especially  to  his  sufEer* 
ings.  Luke  24:  44 — 46,  he  says  to  his  Apostles,  after  his 
resurrection,  that  now  was  accomplished  what  he  had  said 
to  them  before  his  death,  that  all  the  predictions  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  regard  to  him  must  be  fulfilled.  He  then 
opens  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  leads  them 
into  the  sense  of  those  passages,  which  they  had  before  mis- 
understood, announcing  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  then  says  to  them,  '<  Thus  it  is  written,  and 
thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day/' — ^Acts  3:  18,  Peter  says,  in  his  discourse  de- 
livered immediately  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
^ihat  Ood  had  now  caused  to 'be  fumlled,  what  he  had 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should 
mfferP  The  same  thing  is  taught  by  1  Pet  1: 11,  «  The 
l^irit  of  Christ  in  the  Prophets, — ^testified  beforehand  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  which  should  follow." 
— Acts  17:  3,  Paul,  in  the  synagogue  at  Th^ealonica,  brings 
proof  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  ^'Christ 
must  suffer,  and  rise  from  the  dead ;"  and  from  Acts  26:  23, 
83,  it  appears  that  this  was  his  ordinary  method  of  instruc- 
tion. 1  Cor.  15:  3,  he  mentions  it  as  the  great  point  of  the 
instruction  which  he  had  given  to  the  Corinthians,  "  that 
Christ,  according  to  the  Scripture,  had  died  for  our  sins." 

But  modem  theologians  have  not  only  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  against  them;  but  apart  fit>m  tibis, 
the  untenableness  of  their  opinion  may  be  satisfactorily 
shown. 

First  of  all,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  there  were  given 
to  the  prophets  many  human  occasions,  which  although  not 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  lead  those  who  derived  their  wis- 
dom only  from  above,  to  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and 

*M«tt.  16  :  21,  dri  rdrt  ^p^n  b  1ik««(  iuKwitw  roir  fttBnrait  a^n»,  Ire  StZ 
airdv  imXBsiv  cif  'Ispco^vjia,  irai  iroXXa  roBtU,  k.  r.  X.  Kml  AwoKvokBlhfu.  Here 
Christ  proved  the  necesBity  of  his  vuffenng  and  dettth  from  the  prediotioiis 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  conld  not  remain  oniiilfiUed  without  endaa- 
Sering  the  honour  of  the  true  Ood.  That  this  is  the  meaninir  of  the  term 
Mappeamfhrni  the  panUel  texts,Matt.  96: 54,56;  Luke dfTSs, etc.  The 
ezptenation,  therefore,  of  Pmnlvs ,  is  mcsiMry  fiom  drnty^  and  that  of 
Fntsehe,/sta/«,tn/aiif  «we,  id  Mrei,  are  equally  false. 
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atonifig  Mesbiah,  wen  yet  adapted  to  prepare  them  to 
give  a  willing  reception  to  this  doctrine,  when  commnnicated 
to  them  from  a  higher  source.  We  need  not  suppose,  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  sufTering  and  atoning  Messiah,  was  some** 
thing  wholly  foreign  to  them,  which  Uiey  only  adopted  be- 
cause it  was  communicated  to  them,  and  with  which  they 
knew  not  what  farther  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  be- 
lieve, that  it  found  in  their  minds,  many  congenial  points, 
belonging  to  them  partly  as  men,  and  partly  as  members  (rf 
the  theocracy. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those  principles  belong- 
ing to  them  generally  as  men^  which  would  predispose  their 
nunds  to  the  reception  of  this  doctrine. 

Every  deeper  mind  is  led,  partly  by  internal,  partly  by 
external  experience,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  sinful  corrup- 
tion, whose  poison  has  pervaded  the  germ  of  every  thinff 
earthly.    Perceiving  now  that  enemies  start  up  within  and 
without,  against  every  thing  good  and  divine,  seeking  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  are 
in  incessant  and  lively  action, — ^how  could  such  minds  avoid 
the  conviction,  that  should  the  divinity  ever  manifest  him- 
self personally  in  the  midst  of  earthly  imperfection,  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  ungodly  evil,  he  could  attain  his  object 
only  through  conflict  and  suffering  ?    How  shoukl  it  be  oth- 
erwise, than  that  sin  should  rouse  itself^  in  all  its  power 
where  the  divine  comes  forth  in  its  purity,  since  it  never  rests, 
even  where  this  divine  is  vJariously  corrupted  by  sin,  and 
be^ns  a  war&re  against  it,  even  while  it  is  implicated 
and  allied  with  itsm? — ^At  the  same  time,  anotfier  voice 
teaches  us,  that  where  the  divine  is  purely  manifested,  it 
can  never  be  subdued.    Our  own  experience  teaches  us, 
that  it  is  subdued  in  us,  only  because  evil  has  its  seat  in  us^ 
and  temptation  is  therefore  from  within. — Thus  the  Jews, 
in  receivmg  tiie  doctrine,  that  die  Deity  would  enter  into 
human  history  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  were  at  the 
same  time  prepared  to  believe,  thcU  he  would  pass  through 
suffering  to  glory.    And  it  was  now  only  necessary,  that 
this  presentiment  should  be  excited  from  above,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  distinct  consciousness,  and  enstamp  it  with  the 
seal  of  divine  authority. — ^How  deeply  this  idea  of  a  divine 
suiferer  and  victor  i9  founded  in  human  nature,  appears 
from  the  echoes  to  it,  which  are  found  even  among  heathen 
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nations — the  Indians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  the  peofde  of 
the  North/ 

The  doctrine  of  the  expiatory  sufferings  and  the  iriaxrir 
eus  satisfaction  of  Christ  stands  also  in  an  original  relation 
to  human  nature.  Man  was  made  for  Christ  the  Redeem- 
er. Were  not  this  the  case, — ^were  there  not  in  the  mind  of 
man  some  such  secret  attraction  towards  a  Redeemer,  and 
some  such  obscure  presentiment  of  him, — how  could  it  be 
explained  that  this  doctrine  alone  is  able,  as  history  shows, 
to  restore  to  man  that  rest  and  peace  which  he  has  lost,  and 
which  he  toils  in  vain  to  find  in  any  other  way?  How 
otherwise  could  it  be  explained,  that  this  doctrine  exerts 
this  power,  not  upon  men  of  any  particular  temperament 
or  state  of  improvement,  but  upon  all  without  distinction, 
from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  refined?  But  this 
original  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  vicarious  satis- 
fiiction  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  is  evinced  not  merely  by  its 
receiving  this  doctrine,  when  it  is  rightly  proclaimed,  but 
also  by  the  manifold  methods  which  it  adopts,  before  it  has 
been  taught  this  doctrine,  in  order  to  satisfy  its  vague 
presentiment  and  longing  after  it.  There  runs  through  all 
the  heathen  religions,  this  idea  of  substitution,  preceding 
from  one  and  the  same  real,  but  misapprehended  want  of 
our  nature,  the  satisfaction  of  which  is  sought  by  them  all, 
in  the  most  various  methods,  but  equally  in  vain.t 

In  addition  to  these  general  reasons  belonging  to  human 
nature,  and  predisposin£r  men  to  the  belief  of  uie  doctrine  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Afessiah,  and  his  being  substituted  for 
us;  there  were  other  causes  growing  out  of  the  Theocracy^ 
by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  former  was  increased.  Since 
the  ancient  Theocracy  formed  the  substratum  of  the  New ; 
the  principal  persons  in  the  Old  Testament  furnish  the  basis 
for  the  description  of  the  founder  of  the  new  dispensation. 
It  was  expected,  that  the  Messiah  would  unite  in  his  own 
person  the  three  principal  offices  of  the  Theocracy, — the 
more  natural,  than  that  they  should  attempt  to  interweave 
roya/,— the  propheticj  and  the  sacerdotaLt    What  now  was 

*  Comp.  Tholnck,  "  The  doctrine  regpeeting  Sin,  and  Uie  Redeemer/' 
p.  390.  Buttmann,  '<On  the  Mythni  of  Heroolet."— Cieuer't  "Sym- 
Wtifc,"  Pt  11.  p.  87. 

t  Comp.  Kmmmacher,  Paragnphen  za  hail  Geeduehte,  p.  103i 
t  Comp.  the  fiiUer  derelopemfliit  of  this  m  chap.  ▼.  of  thk  woii. 
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tbe  eflBential  characteristics  of  all  these  into  their  image  of 
the  Messiah?  or  that  they  should  have  showed  themselTes 
prepared  to  believe,. as  soon  as  divine  Revelation  enabled 
them  to  discern  in  the  image  of  the  Mes^h  a  trail  almdy 
eirisdnginthetypesof  him.  Let  us  now  see,  how  in  this  way 
a  willing  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  suffering  and  satia- 
ftction  of  Christ  was  prepared  for  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  Messiah  appears  in  the  prophets, 

I.  As  King.  As  such,  he  was  uniformly  prefigured  by 
Davidj  whose  name  even  was  transferred  to  him.  ^'But 
who,"  we  make  use  of  the  words  of  Eichhom,  ^<  who  ever 
suffered  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways,  or  to  a  greater  degree, 
or  more  innocently,  than  David?  From  being  a  shepherd, 
he  raised  himself  up  to  be  a  king.  In  attaining  to  this 
rank,  through  what  a  host  of  rivals  and  enemies  was  he 
compelled  to  pass !  Often  was  he  compelled  to  fly,  with  his 
harp  in  his  hand,  from  the  spear  of  Saul.  How  often  was 
he  compelled  to  traverse  the  deserts,  either  solitary  or  attend- 
ed by  others,  pursued  by  one,  who  ought  to  have  loved  and 
cherished  him,  as  a  member  of  his  house,  and  the  future 
successor  to  his  throne!  Ishobosheth  contended  with  him  as 
a  rival ;  and  never,  until  the  royal  house  was  entirely  rootr 
ed  out,  did  he  feel  himself  wholly  at  rest.  He  then  carried 
on  war,  amidst  various  success,  with  the  neighbouring  states 
from  Eg3rpt  even  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  then,  after  so  many 
triumphs,  found  at  last  his  most  dangerous  enemy  in  his 
own  son, — ^the  rebel  Absalom."  What  now  was  more  na- 
tural, than  diat  David  himself^  who  regarded  himself  as  the 
type  of  his  ^reat  successor,  should  be  disposed  to  find 
the  fortunes  of  his  Lord  represented  in  his  own?  What  was 
more  natural,  than  that  the  later  prophets  should  await  only 
a  higher  sanction  to  their  anticipation,  that  there  would  be, 
in  the  case  of  that  great  king  whom  they  expected  in  future 
times,  the  same  transition,  through  suffering  to  joy,  through 
humiliation  to  exaltation,  through  shame  to  glory,  which  bad 
been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  consecrated  king  of  anl^ 
quity,  whose  life  was  bodied  forth  in  his  songs.* 

*  Herder  well  remarks,  in  his  spirit  of  Heb.  Poetry^  (Pt  II.  p.  441),  "Efen 
more;  they  unfold  in  him  the  fortunes  of  David,  and  ot  the  seed  which  was  pro- 
mised him.  It  was  necessary  that  the  former  ahoiikl  matter  mncb  affliotioD  mhm 
bo  oonld  establish  his  kingdom ;  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  latter  should  bo 
chastised  with  tbe  rod  of  men,  while  the  grace  of  JehoTah  his  fittfaer  did 
not  depart  from  him,  2  Sam.  7: 14.   Both  wen  applied,  amidst  all  the  adver- 
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II.  The  Messiah  appears  as  a  dMne  teaeh4sr,  and  heie 
A6  prophetic  ofder  afforded  the  basis  for  the  views  enter- 
tained regarding  him.*  The  prophets,  seeking  not  their 
•wn  advantage  or  their  own  honour,  but  that  of  him  who 
sent  them,  and  whose  word  was  as  a  consuming  fire  in  their 
loins,  and  would  not  permit  them,  when  they  wished  to  with- 
draw from  his  service,  went  about  in  a  poor  and  coarse  dress. 
They  neither  sought  nor  found  the  good  things  of  this 
world;  but  lived  in  poverty  and  indigence.  Contempt  and 
persecution^  prison  and  deadi,  were  their  reward  for  a  life  de- 
voted to  God.  They  were  compelled  to  hide  themselves  is 
deserts  and  caves,  and  often  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  respecting 
them,  (ch.  11:  37),  "  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn 
asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  thejr 
wandered  about  in  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  being  desti- 
tute, afflicted,  tormented, — they  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy ;  they  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountains,  and 
in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the  earth." 

Compare  with  this  account  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt.  23: 
99,  flF.  Also  2  Chron.  24: 1 7.  2  Kings  21:  16.  Nehem.  9:  26. 
The  history  of  Elias  and  Elisha,  in  the  books  of  the  Kings, 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  prophet  in  his 
worldly  abasement,  and  divine  dignity.  The  same  thing 
is  also  strikingly  represented  in  the  prophecies  of  J^reimah. 
"Your  own  sword,"  says  he  (2:  30),  "hath  devoured  yonif 
prophets,  like  a  destroying  lion."  "  I  was,"  he  says  (11:  19), 
"like  a  lamb,  or  an  ox,  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter.  They 
had  devised  devices  against  me,  and  said,  let  us  destroy  the 
tree  with  its  firuits;  let  us  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  that  his  name  may  no  more  be  remembered."  "Woe 
is  me,"  he  complains  (15:  10),  "my  mother,  that  thou  hast 
borne  me,  a  man  of  strife  and  of  contention  to  the  whole 
earth.  O  Lord,  thou  knowest;  remember  me,  and  visit 
me,  and  avenge  me  of  my  persecutors.  Delay  not  thine 
aager,  until  I  am  destroyed,  but  know  that  for  thy  sake  I 
have  suffered  rebuke.  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my 
wound  incurable,  so  that  it  refiiseth  to  be  healed.    Wilt 

■iMBOf  wbiobtliepiopheto  wttt  whaanct,  to  the  futow  king^and  the  oiigiii  of 
hMkingdom.  This  is  the  key  to  the  wtNideifal,  end  appsrsntly  oontradictaiy 
NprawnutioDsof  the  prophets. 

*Goinp.lB.  di.42:49,60. 
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dMu  be  altcvether  unto  me  as  vaten  that  inl  V*  In  ch.90: 
14,  bis  grmmouats  up  to  such  a  height,  that  he  is  tempted 
to  cone  the  day  in  which  he  was  bom.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  sufferings,  the  prophets  had 
often  occasion  to  prove,  that  the  Lorc^  their  helper,  was 
mightier  than  men,  their  persecutors.  The  Lord  plei^ed 
himself  to  them,  testified  for  them  by  the  fulfillment  of  their 
predictbns,  not  unfirequently  authorized  them  as  his  ambes- 
sadmti  by  miracles,  and  revenged  them  of  their  adversaries. 

While  now  the  prophets  thus  passed  their  lives  experien-^ 
ein^  in  constant  alternation  the  extremest  depravity  of  men, 
and  the  transcendant  power  of  God,  infinitely  rising  above 
that  of  the  wicked,  how  naturally  would  this  incline  them 
to  the  expectation,  that  their  great  successor, — he  who 
should  realize  the  idea  of  their  ofiicial  station,  iM^ich  waa 
<mly  imperfectly  exhibited  in  themselves,  diould  in  a  sim- 
itar way,  pass  through  shame  and  suffering,  to  glory  and 
joy  ?  On  the  one  himd,  he  was  expected  to  appear  among 
that  same  pec^e,  whose  corruption  had  bem  the  source  of 
their  own  sumrings,  and  whose  sinfiid  dispositions  would 
be  xoused  so  much  the  more  to  opposition  against  him,  since 
the  divine  nature  in  him  would  come  forth  against  them  in 
its  purity,  and  without  any  sinful  admixture. — ^And  on  the 
other  hand,  how  could  Grod  leave  him  without  assistance, 
and  unrewarded,  seeing  that  he  would  be  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  well  beloved  of  him,  after  he  had  always  been  so 
fiuthfiil  to  uphold  bis  true  servants,  even  although  they  had 
been  always  rendered  unworthy  by  sinful  imperfection  ? 

III.  The  third  office  constituted  by  God  in  the  Theo- 
cracy, was  the  sacerdotal ;  and  since  this  office  accordingly 
fhmished  the  substratum  for  the  idea  of  Messiah,  the  proph- 
ets must  naturally  be  led  to  the  doctrine  of  the  death  of  the 
Messiah  as  an  offering  for  sin.  They  expected  firom  the 
Messiah,  what  the  priests  signified  by  their  sacrifices,  but 
could  not  procure, — remission  of  sins,  which  must  precede 
their  reconciliation  with  God, — the  imparting  of  purity  for 
the  inner  Theocracy,  even  as  the  priests,  by  the  offering  of 
sacrifices,  procured  purity  for  the  external  Theocracy. — 
The  purging  away  of  sins  is  riven  in  many  passages,  as 
the  characteristic  sign  of  the  Messianic  period.    In  what 

*Comp.  Rotenmuelkr,  "  SnflEBriDn  and  hopes  of  the  prophets^"  in  Gabler*! 
Neoesta  TbeoL  Joam.  n.  4.  Also  the  commenttry  of  the  same  on  Isaiah, 
Ten.  m.  p.  3M. 
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manner,  now,  was  it  expected,  that  the  Messiah  would  ae- 
eomplish  this?  Was  it  by  the  oflferin^  of  beasts?  Even 
Moses  was  fax  from  ascribing  to  them  this  power  ;*  and  there 
aie  some  very  plain  texts,  which  leave  us  in  no  doubt  with 
i^[ard  to  the  views  entertained  by  the  prophets  on  this  sab- 
J8Ct.t  Or  was  it  by  awakening  a  zeal  for  virtue,  by  his 
doctrine?  The  prophets  knew  too  well  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart  in  genercd,  and  that  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
particular,  to  expect  so  ^reat  a  result  from  the  mere  annun- 
ciation of  a  new  doctnne.  Moreover,  they  were  abready 
fitmiliar  with  the  idea  of  substitution.  For  although  their 
sacrifices  were  only  symbolical  in  respect  to  their  rehtion  to 
the  internal  Theocracy;  they  were  yet  effective  in  respect 
to  their  relati<mto  the  outward  Theocracy;— here  they  were 
properly  vicarious.^  It  was  now  their  expectation,  that  the 
Messiah  would  bring  about  that  relation  to  the  internal  The- 
ocracy, by  a  iar  greater  and  more  noble  sacrifice,  which 
should  be  as  vicarious  in  reference  to  this  Theocracy,  as  the 
sacrifice  of  beasts  was  in  respect  to  th^r  relation  to  the  exter- 
nal Theocracy, — ^which  sacrifice  was  then  made,  when  he. 
himself^  at  once  priest  and  victim,  offered  his  holy  and  un- 
spotted body  to  God. 

*  Bven  De  WeUe  confems  thia  in  hie  work,  De  Morte  exjnatoria^  p.  20. 
**NaqiM  alio  niu  mtuu.  lymbolico  victimarum  Bubftitutio  in  locum  odennug  mmi 
potest,  licet  pottea  sicut  omnia  eymbola,  in  ■upentitionem  vejtchL"  Comp.  Su*- 
knki,  in  Flatt's  Blafazine,  II,  p.  204,  C 

tComp.  2.9.  la  66: 1—3.  1:  11,  12.  AmoiB:  25^  26.  Jerem.  3:  22,  23.  PilSI. 
In  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  people,  the  true  import  of  Bacrificeii  the 
prophets  in  these  and  other  places  inculcated  upon  them,  that  sacrifices  were 
pleasing  to  God  then  only  when  they  were  offered  in  a  becoming  disposition,  and 
that  whoever  offered  them  without  this,  so  hx  from  conciliating  the  favour  of  God, 
only  drew  down  upon  himself^  his  j^reater  displeasure. 

t  The  negleet  to  make  this  disimction,  has  brought  great  eonfdsion  into  the  in- 
quiry respecting  the  A)biect  and  import  of  sachSces  in  the  Mosaic  religiaD. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  its  lawa^  it  must  have  been  impossible  even  for  one  who  was 
•QQScientious  in  their  observance,  to  obey  them  perfectly.  It  was  therefore  neoes- 
wuj  that  an  institute  should  be  fiaunded,  which  should  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  sanctity  of  the  law  inviolate,  and  mitigate  iu  rigour.  This  was  done  by  pro- 
viding  that  whoever,  by  violating  the  Theocratie  ]aw%  had  rendered  himself^ db- 
nozious  to  punishment,  might  return  to  his  former  relation  by  the  bringing  of 
Offferinga  Even  in  this  res{M&ct,  however,  these  sufferings  were  expiatory  only  for 
oilbnees,  vrhich  had  arisen  rather  from  irnoranoe  or  inadvertency,  than  from  a 
wicked  contempt  of  the  law.  Heinous  and  ill-intentioned  trespasses  were  punished 
by  exclusion  firom  the  Theocracy,  or  by  death.  These  offerings  were  effhcHve  in 
proeuring  purity  v^th  reference  to  the  Theocracy,  only  in  certain  cases^  and  this 
purity  was  dependent  on  the  outward  action  alone,  and  not  on  the  diqiosition  ooih- 
neeted  with  it 

But  the  sin-offerinffs  related  not  onl^  to  the  relation  of  the  sinner  to  the  ex- 
ternal Theocracy,  but  also  to  a  holy  and  just  God.  In  this  nmpeet  they  were  not 
efietive,  but  oniyJlguTaUve  or  tjfmboUeoL 

In  respect  to  the  former  relaUon  it  is  said,  respecting  sacrifice^  Heb.  9: 13, 
that  they  sanctify,  vpdc  r^  Hit  »«^«f  KaBapdrftra,  to  the  purifying  of  thtfesh  ; 
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There  were,  then,  many  congenial  points,  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah  could  appeal. 
Sdli,  however,  it  was  requisite,  in  order  that  this  doctrine 
might  be  taught  by  the  prophets,  that  it  should  have  the 
au3iority  of  an  express  divine  revelation.  How  many  such 
congenial  points,  how  many  human  reasons,  how  many  in- 
timations were  there,  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality!  and 
yet  it  is  not  found  expressed  either  in  the  Mosaic  or  prophetic 
Tvritings,  because  God  forbore  to  reveal  it,  for  reasons  be- 
longing to  the  nature  of  the  Theocracy ;  and  the  sacred 
writers  carefiilly  guarded  against  mingling  what  was  hu- 
manly probable,  with  what  was  certain  from  divine  author- 
ity. With  r^rd  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  however,  a 
divine  revelation  was  not  withheld.  This  is  proved  by  the 
texts  relating  to  the  suffering  and  death  of  the  Messiah, 
which  we  design  now  to  bring  together  for  a  general  view, 
referring  for  the  deduction  of  the  argument  to  the  explana- 
tion of  me  particular  texts. 

These  texts  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

I.  Those  in  which  mention  is  made,  in  a  general  way, 
of  the  hvnhUiation  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah, 
That  the  Messiah  would  at  first  be  feeble  and  unheeded,  is 
shown  by  Isaiah  (11:  1),  where  he  is  compared  with  a 
slender  rod  or  shoot,  which  springs  from  the  root  of  a  tree 
which  has  been  cut  down.  Ezekiel  makes  use  of  a  similar 
figure,  17:  22.  The  Messiah  appears  in  this  writer  as  a 
tender  and  weak  rod,  which  is  planted  upon  a  high  mount- 
ain, and  which  ^n^dually  grows  up,  until  it  becomes  a  stately 
tree,  under  which  all  the  birds  of  heaven  dwell.  Zechariah 
also  (9:  9)  treats  of  the  Messiah  in  his  humiliation.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Messiah  is  to  be  lowly  ('•sy),  and  riding  on 
an  ass,  i.  e.  he  will  not  appear  as  a  ruler  great  in  earthly 
pomp,  but  will  come  in  humiliation,  and  the  form  of  a  sei^ 
vant,  and  will  lead  a  painfiil  life  in  depression.    But  the  best 

in  leipect  to  the  latter,  it  is  said  respecting'  them,  v.  9.  ^h  iw&ut»ai  xari  awdSit- 
«ur  TtXtiOaat  rdv  XarosCovray  tkey  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect, 
aa  pertaining  to  the  conscience.  In  ch.  10:  3,  it  is  said,  that  they  produced  the 
dpiftnioiv  iftapTitaVf  the  remembrance  of  sins,  since  it  is  impossible  tnat  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  iroatB  should  take  away  sin.  Comp.  with  this  what  Philo  say^  JOe 
vita  Mm,  UI  p.  669.  vi  Uoiv  k^a^^arw,  dXX'  {nrdfunivtv  4pyd^ovrai,— <^y  (sae- 
lifices)  do  not  effect  the  remission  qfsins^  hut  the  remembrance  of  them.  While 
the  Mnner  caused  the  blood  of  beasts  to  be  shed,  he  showed  that  he  himself  deserved 
death,  and  must  suffer  it,  should  God  deal  with  him  according  to  his  justice,  rather 
than  occordiojs  to  his  mercjr.  The  effect  of  sacrifices  in  this  reajiect  depended  solely 
<n  the  dispoiitioQ  with  which  they  were  offered. 

Vol.  I.  31 
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pictiue  of  the  Messiah  in  his  humiliaticm,  is  that  given  by 
Isaiah,  ch.  42  apd  49,  representing  him  as  going  about 
meekly  and  humbly  seeking  that  which  was  lost. 

In  the  passage  last  cit^,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the 
idea  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Messiah,  diat  of  his  suffering. 
Israel,  whom  this  servant  of  God  would  lead  back  to  him, 
iresistB ;  and  the  Messiah  is  here  called  (49:  7)  cne  whom 
man  despiseth^  wham  the  nation  abhorreth^  a  servant  of 
rulers,  in  ch.  50,  the  idea  of  his  suffering  is  the  prevailing 
one.  The  Messiah,  who  is  introduced  as  speaking,  says 
(v.  6),  H  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheek  to  them 
that  plucked  off  the  halt;  I  hid  not  my  &ce  from  shame  and 
spitting."  That  a  suffering  Messisdi  is  exhibited  in  Ps.  16, 
22, 40,  we  have  already  seen  in  the  former  part  of  this  vol- 
ume. According  to  Ps.  22:  17 — 19,  his  hands  and  feet  are 
pierced,  and  his  garments  divided. 

n.  Texts  in  which  the  death  of  the  Messiah  is  announc- 
ed. There  are  many  texts  which  make  mention  of  the  hu- 
miliation and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  without  speaking  of 
the  termination  of  them,  or  his  transition  to  glory  by  his 
death.  Definite  allusions  to  this  may  be  found  in  some 
texts  which  will  be  hereafter  cited,  and  in  Is.  63.  Vs.  16: 
9 — ^11,  where  the  Messiah  expresses  the  hope,  that  Jehovah 
would  not  leave  him  in  the  grave,  but  would  raise  him  again 
to  life:  also  in  Zech.  12:  9,  where  tbe  Jews  are  repre- 
sented as  being  converted  again  to  the  Messiah  whom  they 
had  pierced;  mi  in  13: 7,  where  the  sword  is  drawn  against 
the  diepherd  of  Jehovah,  or  death  be&lls  him;  and  mially, 
in  Dan.  9:  26,  according  to  which  Messiah  should  be  cat  off, 
through  the  guilt  of  the  people,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
the  city  be  punished  with  overthrow. 

m.  Texts  in  which  the  object  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Messiah  is  expressed*  The  prophets  in  many 
places  propound  the  forgiveness  and  expiation  of  sins^  as 
the  characteristic  mark  of  the  Messianic  period,  and  as  the 
object  of  the  mission  of  the  Messiah.  See,  e.  g.  Dan.  9: 
24,  <^  Then  will  transgression  be  finished,  an  end  be  made 
of  sins,  reconciliation  be  made  for  iniquity,  and  everlasting 
righteousness  be  brought  in."  Zech.  13: 1,  "In  that  day 
shidl  there  be  a  fountain  opened  for  the  house  of  David, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  unclean- 
ness."— But  as  in  these  passages,  for  the  most  part,  the 
means  are  not  given  by  which  the  forgivsness  and  purg- 
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ing  away  of  sins  is  to  be  effected ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
announcing  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  fcuA  only  is  sta- 
ted, and  not  the  wherefore.  Still  there  are  not  wanting  pas- 
sages, in  whieh  the  causal  connexion  between  the  death  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  imparted  in  the 
Messianic  period,  is  brought  to  view. — ^In  Ps.  22,  the  spread 
of  the  true  religion  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  his 
sufferings.  Tms  passage  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the 
causal  connexion.  There  is  still  uncertainty,  however,  re- 
specting the  manner  of  the  connexion  between  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Messiah  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. — But  this 
uncertainty  is  removed  by  the  passage.  Is.  63,  where  we 
are  taught  that  the  Messiah  suffers  and  dies  in  our  pla/ce^ 
— thcU  he  bore  the  punishments  which  we  should  have  enr 
dured  as  the  punishment  for  our  sins^  and  by  this  means 
procured  for  us  righteousness  before  God.* 

The  assertion  of  our  opponents  is,  therefore,  wholly  with- 
out foundation,  whether  we  proceed  in  the  examination  of 
it  from  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  So  much  is  in- 
deed true,  that  the  prophets  speak  comparatively  seldom  of 
a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah,  and  describe  him  oftener 
as  riorious.  But  this  &ct  can  be  satis&ctorily  explained. 
Had  the  prophets  spoken  according  to  their  own  will  and 
inclination,  without  reference  to  those  whom  they  address- 
ed, they  would  doubtless  have  presented  to  us  much  oftener 
the  image  of  the  Messiah  in  his  humiliation,  since  it  was 
this  which  most  of  all  brought  refreshment  and  joy  to  their 
humble  spirits.  But  they  were  allowed  to  communicate 
only  what  they  received ;  and  Uiey  received  only  that  which 
was  appropriate  and  suited  to  the  members  of  the  former 
Covenant  The  agency  of  the  prophets  was  not  confined 
to  the  few  elect,  but  extended  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  peo- 
I^e.  In  reference  to  the  ends  of  the  Theocracy  much 
depended  upon  retaining  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
even  if  only  in  an  external  fidelity  to  Gk>d.  This  however 
could  not  be  done  by  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah, 
In  order  that  this  doctrine  miffht  have  the  effect  to  strength- 
en, and  comfort,  and  chain  the  people  to  God,  much  must 
Iiave  preceded,  preparing  the  soul  lor  tne  reception  of  this 
seed.  To  die  unimproved  man,  living  under  the  bondage 
of  sense,  and  without  the  coui^ousness  of  sin,  this  doctrine 

*In  the  second  part  of  this  woik(pp.  m  «,)  itis  diown  infiiU,  that  the  doe- 
triae  of  •  vieoriffiit  MliffooCiMi  k  twight  in  18. 63. 
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is  unintelligible  and  offensive.  The  effect  aimed  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  them,  would  be  produced  much  more  effectual- 
ly, by  representing  the  Messiah  in  his  glory ;  and  tlie  deep- 
er their  state  become  depressed,  the  more  did  they  need  the 
influence  of  this  representation  to  comfort  them.  Hence  we 
see  the  reason  why  this  representation  is  altogether  preva- 
lent in  an  Ezekiel  and  a  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  liv- 
ing at  the  very  time  of  the  exile.  Here,  where  the  tempta- 
tion to  apostacy  bore  so  strongly  upon  the  great  mass,  it 
became  very  important  to  oppose  to  it  a  powerful  anti- 
dote. 

Thus  did  the  divine  wisdom  have  regard  to  all  the  exist- 
ing necessities.  On  the  one  hand,  it  caused  the  afflicted  and 
suffering  Messiah  to  be  announced, — partly  that  believers 
under  the  Old  Testament  might  place  their  trust  in  him  as 
their  future  Saviour,  and  embrace  Him  in  fisiith  as  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins; — ^partly  that  no 
offence  might  be  given  to  the  honest  inquirer  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Saviour's  appearance  in  the  world,  from  observ- 
ing a  discordance  between  him  and  the  predictions  regard- 
ing him,  especially  considering  that  the  appearing  of  the 
divinity  in  the  form  of  a  servant  has  in  itself  something  re- 
volting to  the  natural  man,  and  presents  to  him  an  inmice- 
ment  to  unbelief.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ca,used  the  Messiah 
in  his  humiUation  so  to  recede  behind  the  Messiah  in  bis 
glory,  that  he  was  found  by  those  only  who  put  their  trust 
in  him,  and  remained  concealed  from  all  to  whom,  in  this 
form,  he  would  have  been  an  offence. 

But  were  the  predictions  respecting  a  suffering  and  ato- 
ning Redeemer  so  plain,  that  they  could  be  understood  by 
those  who  possessed  a  disposition  accordant  with  this  doc- 
trine 1  The  answer  to  this  question,  leads  us  to  the  inquiry 
which  has  been  discussed  in  modern  times  so  variously,  and 
with  such  different  results.  Whether  the  Jews,  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  held  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  cUoning 
Messiah  7  The  aflirmative  side  of  this  question  has  been 
advocated,  afler  the  example  of  the  older  theologians,  by 
Kuinoel,  Corrodi,  Schmidt,  Staudlin,  Politz,  Hartmann, 
Bertholdt,  and  other  modern  writers ;  the  negative,  after  flie 
example  of  Doderlien,  by  Ammon,  Seller,  Bauer,  Gabler, 
Eckerman,  and  especially  De  Wette,  who  has  devoted  to 
this  inquiry  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  his  work,  De 
morte  expiatoria.    The  same  ground  is  taken  by  Bretschr 
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neider,  in  his  "  Dogmatik,"  vol.  I.  p.  134,  ff.  and  by  Baum- 
garten  Crusius,  in  his  "  Bib.  Theol."  p.  133.* 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  that  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  neither  knew,  nor 
wished  to  know,  any  thing  of  a  suffering,  dying,  and  atoning 
Messiah  ;  and  that  they  expected  only  a  Messiah  in  glory. 
This  is  so  generally  conceded,  that  it  scarcely  needs  proo£ 
The  doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumblinff-block, 
1  Cor.  1:  23.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  regarded  me  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Jesus,  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  be 
the  Messiah.  "  He  saved  others ;  if  he  is  Christ,  the  chosen 
of  God,  let  him  save  himself."  According  to  John  12:  34, 
the  belief  was  universal  among  the  people,  that  the  Messiah 
would  not  die.  Even  to  the  apostles,  the  idea  of  a  suffering 
and  dyingf  Redeemer  was  very  remote.  The  plainest  and 
most  explicit  declarations  of  Christ,  respecting  his  suflferings 
and  death,  were  either  misunderstood  by  them,  or  soon  for- 
gotten, or  expelled  from  their  minds  by  their  carnal  expecta- 
tions.    Comp.  Mark.  9:32.    Luke  18: 34.    Matt.  16:22. 

We  ought  to  be  the  less  surprised  at  this,  as,  from  what 
has  been  already  said  respecting  the  manner  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  a  suflfering  and  atoning  Messiah  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  be  otherwise.  Experience  shows  that  the  doc- 
trines of  a  religious  system  are  admitted  and  believed  by 
those  who  acknowledge  them  as  authoritative  over  their 
mifidsj  only  as  long  as  their  life  and  disposition  remain  in 
accordance  with  them.  If  their  life  and  disposition  have 
become  opposed,  they  then  set  aside  these  offensive  doctrines^ 

•  For  the  literature  of  this  jpoint  we  refer  to  De  Wette,  loco  cOato,  P- 3-«. 
SundUiL  in  his  work  *'  on  the  object  and  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  pulj- 
-Jiflhed  in  the  "Gotting.  Biblioth.  for  theol.  Litt."  I.  p.  252,  ff.  remarks  weU 
respecting  the  different  doctrinal  interests  which  have  animated  this  mquffy. 
The  Rationalists  ha?e  been  impelled  by  two  moUves,  contradictory  to  each  other, 
— one^  the /ear,  that  by  conceding  the  point,  that  the  Jews  found  predictwos 
respecting  a  suffering  iid  atoning  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  must 
also  concede,  that  such  predictions  are  actually  therein  contimxed  ;-the  oth«^ 
^  hope,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  Messiah  couW 
be  shdwtt  to  have  been  held  by  the  Jews,  pome  plausibdity  would  be  given  to  the 
idea,  that  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  taught  the  same  only  by  accomo- 
dation, or  in  subservience  to  the  notions  of  their  times.  «  j  v    .  r_. 

The  Supematuralisis.  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  been  impeUed  by  afcar 
directly  opposed  to  the  hope  of  the  Rationahsts,  and  by  a  hope  directly  ooposed 
to  thettfear.  As  to  the  latter,  it  might  be  said  of  Sefler,  who  obviously  was 
influenced  by  it,  that  he  should  huve  composed  himself  by  his  own  words.  Is 
a  proposition,"  he  asks,  "false,  merely  because  the  Jews  regarded  it  as  true  T 
Ought  a  divine  teacher  to  have  forborne  to  declare  the  truth,  merely  Mcaoie  it 
fTM  ftcknowledfDd  by  the  Jewel" 
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eiiker  by  withdrawing  attentum  from  the  pasaages  in 
which  they  are  contained^  pronouncing  these  passages  dark 
and  vninteUigible^  and  holding  to  other  passages  which 
seem  to  stand  opposed  to  them,  and  which  are  more  agree- 
able to  the  heart ;  or  by  giving  to  them  a  false  sense,  by 
means  of  forced  interpretations.  Proofs  of  this  in  abun- 
dance might  be  collected,  not  only  from  the  history  of  &lse 
religions,  but  also  from  that  of  the  true.  Indeed,  our  own 
times  furnish  examples  sufficient  to  confirm  this  statement 

Now  it  does  not  need  to  be  proved,  that  the  prevailing 
disposition  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah.  The 
dbposition  which  predisposes  us  to  the  reception  of  this 
doctrine,  is  the  knowledge  of  sinfulness,  and  oi  the  need  of 
redemption,  growing  out  of  this  knowledge.  That  this  dis- 
position did  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
part  of  them  cherished  the  proud  delusion  of  being  rignteous 
before  God  through  their  own  works ;  that,  unaffected  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  ignorant  both  of  God  and  themselves, 
they  looked  only  for  a  deliverance  from  external  reproach 
and  misery,  and  not  for  a  Redeemer  from  the  far  more  griev- 
ous bonda^  in  which  they  were  enchained ; — for  the  truth 
of  all  this  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  firom  the  evange- 
lists. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  surprizing  to  us,  if 
the  opinion  of  many  should  be  found  to  be  true,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah  was  not  only 
&r  from  the  minds  of  the  greater  part,  but  of  aU  the  Jews, 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Yet  even  from  this,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow,  that  there  were  no  predictions  of  such  a  Mes- 
siah contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only 
that  the  whole  people,  bein^  carnally  minded,  had  adopt- 
ed that  part  of  the  Messianic  predictions,  which  promised 
more  satisfaction  to  this  disposition ;  or,  at  least,  that  those 
of  them  who  were  better  disposed,  were  too  weak  to  keep 
&emselves  free  from  the  influence  of  the  disposition  of  the 
multitude.  But  we  can  prove,  by  certain  pounds,  that  the 
better  part  of  the  Israelitish  people,  at  the  time  of  Jesus  and 
afterwards,  did  expect  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah,  and 
that  the  origin  of  the  opposite  opinion  is  exphcable  only  from 
doctrinal  prejudice. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  on  this  point  ase 
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naturaUy  furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  Josephus  and  Philo,  afford  but  little  information  re- 
specting the  Messianic  notions  of  the  Jews,  and  contain  ab- 
solutely nothing  respecting  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah/ 
The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  have  precSience  over 
the  other  Jewish  writings,  partly  on  account  of  their  greater 
credibility,  partly  on  account  of  their  age. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
bear  directly  upon  this  pomt.  In  Luke  2:  35,  the  aged  Sim- 
eon, a  just  and  devout  man,  waiting  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel,  says  to  Mary,   Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through 

thy  awn  soul  Cdso,   (ral  <n9  ii  a^f  rfiv  i^x^  6u\t6nrai  ph^^ta^) an 

expression,  the  strength  of  which  cannot  be  fiilly  accounted 
for  except  by  a  reference  to  the  most  severe  and  bitter  suffer- 
ings. Gomp.  Ps.  42:  11.  73:  21.  De  Wette  knows  no  other 
way  of  setting  aside  this  passage,  than  by  supposing,  not- 
withstanding the  strong,  especially  internal  evidence  by 
which  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  has  been  advocated 
even  within  the  few  past  years,  that  still  the  two  first  chap- 
ters of  Luke  were  written  at  a  later  period.  So  much,  how- 
ever, must  be  here  conceded,  that  from  this  passage  it  can 
only  be  proved  that  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah  was 
held  by  the  Jews,  not  of  an  atoning  Messiah;  since  Simeon 
here  touches  only  upon  the  human  causes,  and  not  the  divine 
^ids,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer. 

But  the  second  passage,  John  1:  29,  leads  us  fiirther.  It 
authorizes  the  belief,  first,  that  the  doctrine  not  only  of  the 
suffering  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  but  also  of  the  vicarious 
nature  of  his  sufferings,  was  known  to  the  enlightened  Isra- 
elites at  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  secondly,  that  these  Jews 
derived  this  doctrine  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  this  passage,  Jolm,  on  seeing  Christ,  calls  out,  ^^  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.^ 

(Ik  h  ifutdf  n9  9io9  b  iipov  riiw  inaprtav  n9  ar^/w«). 

•  Comp.  De  Welte^  L  c.  p.  34,  36,  and  the  works  there  dted. 

(Ta  bt  ContluMd.] 
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Art.  Y.    Review  of  Abercrombie  on  the  Moral* 
Feelings. 

By  Rbv.  Habmak  Hooker,  Brooklyn.  • 

J%t  PkUofophy  qf  tks  Moral  FeeUngs.  By  John  AhorerombU,  M,D.  F,R.S£,f 
author  of  "  Inquiries  concerning  the  InUlUctual  Powers"  ^.  Jfew-  York, 
J,  ^  J,  Harper,  1834. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  so  much  satisfisu^tioD,  that 
were  it  in  our  power  to  excite  attention  to  it  by  any  testi- 
mony of  OUT  approbation,  we  would  not  shun  so  easy,  and 
yet,  as  we  should  deem  it,  so  important  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  human  virtue  and  happiness.  Without  intending 
to  enter  into  its  philosophical  merits,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  has  a  rare  adaptation  to  popular  utility,  and  discloses  much 
acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  our  nature,  and  a  careful 
observation  of  the  causes  which  operate  for  good  or  evil  on 
our  moral  constitution.  It  will  dispose  the  intelligent  reader  < 
to  reflection  upon  himself,  teach  him  to  value  litde,  as  proofe 
of  his  own  excellence,  those  impulses  to  good  which  do  not 
lead  on  to  corresponding  action,  or  to  the  establishment  of 
some  accordant  principle ;  and  it  will  aid  him  also  to  disco- 
ver the  causes  of  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  his 
susceptibilities,  and  of  which  he  may  have  been  conscious 
before,  without  understanding  their  origin.  Thus  he  will 
learn,  that  there  is  a  training  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,  and  that  the  emotions  of  the  one,  as  much  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  other,  if  not  arranged  and  ^ided  to  some 
legitimate  result,  do  but  disturb  their  fountams,  and  spend 
themselves  without  improvement. 

Above  all,  the  reader  of  this  work  will  find,  that  he  is  car- 
ried, by  each  successive  step,  nearer  the  central  source  of  light 
and  morals,  that  the  beams  of  a  divine  excellence  are  mingled, 
without  being  obscured,  in  the  speculations  of  mind,  and  that 
the  streams  along  which  he  is  conducted  flow  through  chan- 
nels enriched  by  a  celestial  ore,  whence  they  derive  the  sani- 
tive  properties  which  he  needs.  He  will  see  that  the  writer 
enforces  morality,  by  no  motives  that  are  suspicious  or  equi- 
vocal, and  makes  no  attempts  to  expel  one  vice  by  encoura- 
ging another.  He  does  not  enlist  vanity  or  ambition  in  the 
service  of  virtue,  or  appeal  to  the  innate  goodness  of  the 
human  heart  to  satisfy  it  with  what  it  is,  but  to  its  disorder 
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and  corruption,  that  it  may  be  incited  to  rise  above  itself, 
and  to  become  pure  by  attaching  and  assimilating  itself  to 
what  is  pure.  He  does  not  find  the  basis  of  morals  in  the 
enactments  of  legislators,  in  the  tendency  of  actions,  or  in 
any  qualities  of  our  nature  wtiich  may  be  exercised  without 
its  improvement ;  but  in  the  law  of  God,  written  upon  the 
heart,  and  binding  us  to  his  will.  His  morality  is  not  made 
up  of  heartless  observances ;  it  is  not  a  beautiful  covering, 
but  an  exposure  of  the  "  inner  man."  It  is  a  mine  that  is 
laid  open,  but  whose  purest  and  richest  treasures  are  still 
below  our  view. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  work  now 
under  consideration,  but  rather,  in  accordance  with  its 
practical  intention,  to  invite  our  readers  to  some  thoughts 
respecting  our  moral  nature,  and  the  ceaseless  influence 
which  our  exercises  and  pursuits  are  exerting  upon  our  mo- 
ral character.  The  study  of  our  nature  will  reveal  the  high 
destination  of  man,  and  indicate  the  means  necessary  for  its 
attainment.  And  this  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  first 
importance, — ^needfiil  to  the  formation  of  a  character  of  per- 
manent excellence,  and  for  our  safe  conduct  throug:h  an 
enemy's  country,  to  that  superiour  state,  to  attain  which  all 
our  efforts  here  should  be  eulisted. 

Man,  considered  apart  from  eternity,  is  a  being  of  as  httle 
interest  to  the  Christian  moralist,  as  he  is  unimportant  in 
regard  to  the  ends  which  he  fiilfils  in  the  brief  period  of  his 
duration  here.  But  viewed  as  a  probationer,  with  the  prize  of 
immortal  life  in  prospect,  the  study  of  his  nature,  of  the  ten- 
dency of  his  actions,  and  of  every  object  and  power  that  can 
act  upon  him,assumes  an  importance  that  is  altogether  inesti- 
mable. His  intelligence,  his  reason,  his  liberty  of  action,  his 
conscience,  his  readiness  to  impute  blame  to  others,  and  to 
assume  credit  to  himself  when  he  does  well,  his  pride,  his 
remorse,  his  gratitude  and  compassion,  his  various  suscep- 
tibilities, are  all  elements  or  indications  of  accountability,  and 
proofs  of  a  "high  calling."  They  are  qualities,  too,  which 
evince  both  a  capacity  for  great  improvement  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  liability  to  great  disorder  and  misery.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  our  race  in  all  ages  shows,  that  there  are  two 
extremes  to  which  men  may  conduct  themselves, — either  a 
moral  condition  that  scarcely  admits  of  improvement  or  re- 
covery, or  one  of  comparative  elevation  and  promise. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  consideration  to  these  sepa- 
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rately,  and  with  a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and 
their  probable  effect  upon  our  spiritual  fitness  for  eternity. 

In  our  nature  are  to  be  seen  the  relics  and  the  tokens  o£ 
an  excellence  no  longer  ours.  There  are  the  feelings  in- 
clining us  to  justice,  veracity,  and  compassion, — ^the  imagina- 
tion and  the  desire  of  superiour  good ;  but  these  and  other 
attributes  may  be  impaired,  distorted,  or  impeded  in  their 
operation.  When  the  desire  of  justice  is  resisted,  what  is 
wrong  comes  to  appear  right;  when  the  feeling  of  compas- 
sion is  resisted,  selfishness  is  strengthened,  and  so  of  all  our 
leadings  to  virtue.  And  when  any  one  of  them  loses  its  ap- 
propriate place  and  sway,  the  rest  receive  a  shock,  and  their 
harmony  of  action  is  gone.  This  result  follows  also  when 
any  passion  becomes  master.  Pride,  when  it  becomes  the 
despot  of  the  breast,  exiles  all  right  feelings,  bars  every  door 
to  their  return,  and  they  can  take  possession  only  by  con- 
quest. Vanity,  avarice,  the  desire  of  applause  and  of  domin- 
ion over  others,  do  the  same.  They  steel  the  heart  to  every 
*good  influence,  and  obstruct  it  in  every  good  motion.  On 
this  ^ound  the  question  seems  to  be  asked,  <<How  can 
ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek 
not  that  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?"  The  difficul- 
ty in  the  case  is,  that  the  ruUng  passion,  whatever  it  is,  ex- 
acts all  tribute  to  itself,  and  pays  none,  even  to  the  claims  of 
God.  It  so  completely  absorbs  the  mind,  that  sufficioit  at- 
tention is  not  Ukely  to  be  given*  to  the  objects  of  &ith;  and  so 
perverts  the  mind,  that  these  objects  fsul  to  exert  upon  it 
their  proper  effect. 

There  is  a  more  common  process  by  which  violence  is 
done  to  the  moral  principle,  and  the  whole  economy  of  our 
nature  deranged.  We  allude  to  the  effect  of  resisting  canr 
victions  of  duty.  This  resistance  is  carri^  on  with  more 
or  less  violence  in  most  minds ;  while  its  effect,  though  dis- 
astrous, is  little  heeded,  because  the  causes  of  it  are  easily 
concealed.  This  is  perhaps  a  fit  description .  An  individual 
is  rising  into  manhood,  in  the  confidence  of  virtue,  and  with 
sensibilities  that  recoil  at  rudeness  or  severity,  and  resent  the 
very  thought  of  duplicity  or  dishonour.  His  desires  as  yet 
have  been  seldom  crossed,  and  he  has  seen  little  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  men.  Their  looks  are  alwaj^  benevolent;  he 
lives  in  the  beams  of  a  kindness  that  is  unexhausted ;  he  is 
in  raptures  with  his  species.  But  he  is  soon  deceived  in  his 
friends,  and  disappointed  in  his  hopes;  his  pride  is  womided; 
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his  patience  is  disturbed.  He  perceives  that  those  who  are 
less  scrupulous  around  him  succeed  in  their  plans,  and  have 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  others.  He  is  tried,  and  his 
worst  feelings  are  excited.  His  virtue,  consisting  more  in 
sensibilities  than  in  principles  of  action,  begins  to  relax ;  his 
admiration  of  human  goodness  abates,  and  he  concludes  that 
he  does  well,  to  be  as  good  as  others,  and  wisely  not  to  con- 
demn what  all  approve.  Still  as  confident  as  ever  in  his 
ability  to  continue  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  he  allows  himself 
by  Uttle  and  little  to  venture  in  ways  of  evil.  So  far  is  he 
from  any  apprehension  of  becoming  a  great  sinner,  that  he 
cannot  rest  without  indulging  the  expectation  of  becoming 
a  better  man.  Meanwhile  the  gentle  impulses  to  evil,  which 
he  had  at  first  felt,  become  more  and  more  importunate ;  he 
yields  to  their  power,  and  by  gradual  indulgence  they  gain 
the  place  and  vigour  of  dominant  passions.  He  is  now  for 
a  time  less  sensible  of  his  danger  than  he  had  been,  and 
occasionally  seeks  gratifications,  and  engages  in  practices, 
which  he  had  cmce  contemplated  with  aversion  and  even  hor« 
roar.  In  contrasting  his  moral  condition  with  what  it  was, 
he  perceives  that  he  is  enchained  by  habits  that  will  issue  in 
his  destruction,  and  determines  to  reform ;  but  his  desires,  and 
the  reasons  for  their  indulgence,  recur,  and  his  resolutions 
&il.  He  resolves  and  re-resolves  without  effect;  till,  at 
length,  losing  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  purposes  of 
amendment,  ne  acknowledges  his  chains ;  his  hope  of  refor- 
mation departs,  as  the  abused  spirit  quits  a  decayed  and  in- 
fected body,  and  he  yields  himself  to  the  destroyer — ^a  reckless, 
shameless  slave  of  sin.  Those  ennobling  sensibilities  which 
seemed  to  look  after  a  fellowship  with  angels,  are  in  alliance 
with  the  dust.  That  mind  which  glow^  with  celestial  ar- 
dours, burns  with  glaring  and  consuming  fires.  The  bonds 
of  firiendship  are  broken,  and  he  is  gone  ''  adrift  firom  his 
species."  Thus  "when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 
wrth  sin,  and  sin  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  dea^." 

The  monitions  of  conscience  cannot  be  resisted  with  im- 
punity. The  commission  of  one  sin  will  naturally  lead  to 
the  commission  of  another.  Less  and  less  resistance  will  be 
made ;  till  the  thoughtless  victim  is  confirmed  in  habits  of 
impenitence  and  vice,  startling  enough  to  a  less  experienced 
and  less  corrupted  ofasHerver.  The  heart  of  a  novice  in  sin  and 
impietY  may  be  tender,  his  neck  may  be  sensible  and  yield- 
ing ;  but  in  the  practice  of  sinning  both  will  be  soon  chang- 
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ed,— the  one  becoming  as  a  ''heart  of  stone,"  and  the  other 
as  ''an  iron  sinew," — -his  mind  growing  more  blind,  his  cour- 
age more  faint,  his  appetites  more  fierce,  and  his  passions 
more  ungovernable.  Unapprised  of  the  dan^r  of  his  course, 
and  unaffected  by  the  motives  by  which  he  is  urged  to  duty, 
he  continues  to  do  violence  to  his  moral  sensibilities  by  sin- 
ning daily.  He  neglects  to  repent  of  past  offences,  and 
^ows  careless  of  past  guilt.  He  has  the  consciousness  of 
mcreasing  indifference  to  truths,  which  once  took  strong 
hold  of  his  affections,  of  confirmed  satis&ction  in  sins  which 
he  did  not  once  enjoy,  of  losing  the  fear  of  God  in  the  expe- 
rience of  success  without  his  fevour.  Still  he  is  not  alarms 
ed;  "madness  is  in  his  heart."  Thus  he  moves  on,  the 
powers  of  delusion  thriving  by  the  decay  of  his  virtues.  He 
lives  in  enmity  and  defiance  of  the  only  Being  that  can  afford 
him  help,  incurring  the  most  dreadfiil  of  all  hazards.  Shame 
forbids  his  return  to  virtue,  and  appetite  urges  him  on  in  the 
ways  of  sin,  and  "  hell  from  beneath  moves  to  meet  him  at 
his  coming."  A  few  more  shocks  of  sin,  and  the  paral3rsi8 
of  spiritual  death  will  come,  his  brow  be  as  brass,  his 
face  as  the  flinty  rock,  and  he  remain  imawed  and  un- 
affected by  all  ordinary  modes  of  persuasion.  This  is  repro- 
bation, witnessed  and  sealed  by  human  acts.  Reformation  is 
quite  improbable,  and  indeed  impossible,  except  by  the  om- 
nipotence of  divine  grace. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  Siat  sin  may  so  completely  spread  itself 
through  the  frame,  and  leaven  the  whole  man;  it  may  so 
impair  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  bias  to  good;  the  powers 
of  the  soul  may  be  so  shattered  and  spoiled,  its  tendencies  to 
sin  and  dust  so  confirmed,  that  it  may  be  in  a  sense  as  im- 
possible for  them  "to  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil, 
as  for  the  Ethiopicm  to  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots."  Thus  one  may  derange  the  economy  of  life,  change 
the  course  of  nature,  and  become  as  a  tree  whose  sap  is  ail 
tending  downwards,  leaving  its  blossoms  to  fall  prematurely, 
and  its  branches,  that  shoot  tpwards  the  heavens,  to  wither 
and  die, — itself  emblematical  of  death,  and  returning  to  the 
dust  of  the  earth.  The  sun  may  shine  and  the  rains  descend, 
but  no  influence  from  above  seems  to  revive  it;  "it  is  nigh 
unto  cursing,  and  its  end  is  to  be  burned." 

In  contrast  with  this  picture,  it  may  be  instructive  to 
view  the  character  of  those  who  have  escaped,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  pollutions  of  the  world,  and  preserved  a  certain 
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health  and  hannony  of  exercise  in  their  moral  powers.  We 
allude  not  to  those,  who,  from  a  native  delicacy  of  their  physi- 
eal  and  mental  structure,  are  wont  to  exhibit  the  most  attract- 
ive graces  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  respond  instinctivdy 
to  the  calls  of  sympathy.  We  allude  not  to  those  whose  ex- 
cellence springs  from  a  favourable  constitution  or  tempera- 
ment, whose  virtues  j9ow  from  feeling  and  impulse,  rather 
than  from  fixed  principles  of  action.  The  fruit  they  bear  is 
often  beautifiil  to  the  eye,  and  seems  like  ^'apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver ;"  but  after  all,  it  is  good  only  in  appear- 
ance. These  feelings  so  exquisitely  attuned,  are  as  change- 
ful as  the  causes  by  which  they  are  excited ;  and  these  again 
are  like  <<  the  wind,  which  animates  the  harp  one  moment, 
and  the  next  is  gone."  Such  spontaneous  and  hereditary 
graces  of  character,  are  not  apt  to  abide  the  hardships  of  Ufe, 
and  the  assaults  of  temptation ;  they  are  Hke  plants  which 
have  grown  in  the  shade.  The  sun  which  matures  other 
plants,  withers  them,  when  their  shade  is  removed. 

But  we  refer  rather  to  persons,  who,  with  no  peculiar 
advantages  from  nature,  and  amidst  the  ordinary  trials  and 
temptations  of  life,  have  by  vigorous  eflEbrt,  and  moral  disci- 
pline, surmounted  the  baser  tendencies  of  their  nature,  cul- 
tivated all  their  good  dispositions,  and  established  principles 
and  habits  of  virtue.  Such  persons  there  are ;  and  though 
not  yet  transformed  by  ^ace  into  the  divine  image,  they  are 
the  fittest  subjects  of  this  special  grace,  and 

"  with  the  finest  seDse 
Of  joBtioe.  which  the  human  mind  can  firame^ 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 
They  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  onenoe." 

They  keep  themselves  within  the  attraction  of  virtue,  and 
show  to  what  an  elevation  our  nature  is  capable  of  being 
exalted.  Rising  &r  above  the* misty  regions  of  sense,  they 
seem  to  dwell  in  a  mid-heaven,  where  the  influences  of  earth 
and  sky  meet  in  proportions,  which  disguise  the  character  of 
each,  and 

"  Where  contemplation  plumes  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings." 

It  becomes  now,  a  most  interesting  inquiry,  in  what  way, 
by  what  means  and  influences,  such  a  character  of  excellence 
may  be  formed. 

In  our  reasonings  on  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
powers,  we  would  not  forget  that  absolute  dependence  he- 
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loQgs  to  the  condition  of  a  creature, — ^that  '<we  live  and 
move,  and  have  our  being  in  God,"  morally,  as  truly  as  in 
any  other  sense.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  he 
exerts  in  sustaining  and  exciting  the  moral  powers,  whether 
he  is  the  originating  or  co-operating  agent  in  all  we  do,  we 
are  not  now  concerned  to  inquire ;  but  in  whatever  manner 
voluntary  and  moral  agencies  depend  upon  him,  it  must  be 
in  such  way  as  leaves  to  them  the  character  of  will,  action, 
and  morality.  '^  The  ways  and  proceedings  of  God  with 
spirits,"  says  Bacon,  "  are  reserved  to  the  law  of  his  secret 
will  and  grace,  wherein  he  worketh  and  resteth  not." 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind,  in  these  reasonings,  the 
original  and  proper  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  before 
debased  and  enslaved  by  sinful  passions  and  habits.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  man,  which  having  been  made  in  the  imaj(e  of 
God,  feels  after  him, — ^an  essence  which  he  has  endued  with 
a  power  to  ascend ;  a  suspicion  of  perfection  somewheiey 
from  which  it  is  as  unlawful  to  derogate  any  thing,  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  attained.  "For  man  doth  not  seem 
to  rest  satisfied,  either  with  fruition  of  that  wherewith  his  life 
is  preserved,  or  with  performance  of  such  actions  as  ad- 
vance him  most  deservedly  in  estimation ;  but  doth  further 
covet,  yea,  oftentimes  manifestly  pursue,  with  ffreat  earnest- 
ness, that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any  stead  for  vital  use, 
that  which  exceedeth  the  reach  of  sense, — somewhat  divine 
and  heavenly,  which,  with  hidden  exultation,  it  rather  sur- 
miseth  than  conceiveth.  Somewhat  it  seeketh ;  and  what 
that  is  directly,  it  knoweth  not ;  yet  very  intentive  desire 
thereof  doth  so  incite  it,  that  all  other  known  desires  and 
delights  are  laid  aside,  and  give  place  to  the  search  of  this.'^ 
This  native  thirst,  this  surmise  of  hidden  good,  is  a  relic  of 
greatness,  and  a  proof  of  necessity  in  our  nature  for  a  Su- 
preme Good. 

This  necessity  in  our  nature,  su^ests  the  first  and  most 
essential  condition  of  all  moral  improvement,  which  is  the 
idea  of  a  Ood,  answering  to  these  wants  of  the  human  mind. 
Without  a  trust  in  a  God  over  all,  superintending  our  ac- 
tions, approving  our  virtues,  and  transcending  oiur  highest 
conceptions  of  good,  human  nature  must  be  without  the 
means  to  exalt  itself  above  its  firailty.  Among  the  ancients 
something  of  this  sort  was  felt  The  sanction  of  some  pie- 
siding  deity  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  need- 

•  Hooker's  Politf,  b.  I.  p.  261. 
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fill  to  their  virtues.  '<  The  good  man/'  says  Horace,  when- 
ever he  would  please  the  gods  with  a  sacrifice,  cries  aloud 
and  repeatedly,  "  O  Father  JantiSy  O  Apollo,^  and  being  a 
hjrpocrite  in  heart,  whispers  at  the  same  time  to  the  goddess 
of  evil,  "  the  beautiful  Lavema," 

"  Da  xnihi  fallere^  da  justum  sanctumgue  yideri ; 
Noctem  peccatu,  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem." 

<' Grant  that  I  may  deceive — ^grant  that  I  may  appear  to 
be  just  and  holy,  and  cover  my  faults  with  darkness,  and  my 
frauds  with  a  cloud."  Their  vices  and  virtues  were  con- 
nected in  their  mind  with  the  existence  and  agency  of  their 
sods.  This  was  true  of  the  philosophers  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  Seneca, — bright  examples  of  the  capacity 
of  our  nature  for  improvement. 

The  man  who  would  preserve  the  regular  and  healthy 
action  of  his  moral  feelings,  should  reject,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, all  suspicious  motives,  avoid  the  slavery  of  particular 
appetites  and  passions,  and  call  to  his  aid  all  the  sanctions  of 
obligation.  By  this  course  he  may  escape  the  hardening 
process,  which  has  been  described.  Acting  firom  a  sense  of 
duty,  he  will  keep  his  conscience  tender ;  and  continuing  to 
act  in  this  manner,  he  will,  as  the  result,  soon  have  a  princi- 
ple and  habit  of  right  action.  Resisting  the  tyranny  of  par- 
ticular passions,  he  will  be  able  ere  long  to  govern  them  all. 
Rejecting  motives  of  doubtful  morality,  he  will  become  too 
habitually  conscious  of  what  is  evil  in  him,  to  be  much  ela- 
ted with  what  is  good  ;  and  by  each  process  he  will  grow  in 
a  knowledge  of  Inmself,  and  learn  to  feel  his  dependence  on 
a  higher  power,  and  his  need  of  superiour  aid.  In  this  way 
he  may  preside  over  every  inferiour  principle,  regulate  the 
exercise  of  every  faculty,  and  limit  the  indulgence  of  every 
appetite,  as  shall  best  conduce  to  his  moral  improvement 

In  all  attempts  to  avoid  a  debasement  of  the  moral  con- 
dition it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  objects  present  to 
the  mind  give  character  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  The 
images  of  the  mind  leave  their  impress  on  the  heart.  Hence 
devotion  to  worthy  objects  is  as  much  the  cause,  as  the  proof 
of  a  worthy  character.  As  our  author  justly  remarks, 
"  Though  we  have  little  immediate  voluntary  power  over  our 
moral  emotions,  we  have  a  power  over  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses with  which  these  are  associated.  We  can  direct  the 
mind  to  truths,  and  cherish  trains  of  thought  which  are  cal- 
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culated  to  produce  correct  moral  feelingfs ;  and  we  can  allow 
mental  images,  or  trains  of  thought,  which  have  an  opposite 
tendency.  This  is  the  power  over  the  succession  of  our 
thoughts,  the  due  exercise  of  which  forms  so  important  a 
feature  of  a  well  regulated  mind  in  re^d  to  intellectual  cul- 
ture ;  its  influence  upon  us  as  moral  Beings  is  of  still  higher 
and  more  vital  importance."  The  importance  of  observing 
this  principle  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  the  beginnings  of  vice 
are  commonly  thoughts.  They  kindle  the  congenial  ele- 
ments below,  and  the  will  bends  to  the  growing  heat. 
Hence  the  maxim  that  safety  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  is 
ensured  only  to  flight.  Hence  he  whose  thoughts  run  on 
noble  objects,  will  himself  grow  noble ; — 

"  Divine  oontemplatei  and  become  di?ine." 

The  man  who  would  preserve  a  sound  moral  condition, 
should  also  be  concerned  to  obey  all  the  better  impulses  of 
his  nature.  Resistance  weakens,  and  exercise  strengthens 
them,  and  by  reiterated  acts  habits  are  formed.  Thus  the 
feeling  of  compassion,  when  it  is  obeyed,  leads  oq  to  a  habit 
of  benevolence  ;  and  in  this  manner  habits  of  justice  and 
veracity  are  formed.  By  observing  this  rule,  we  are  enabled 
to  keep  all  our  improvable  qualities  in  sound  and  consistent 
action.  This  action,  the  moral  principle. in  man  requires. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  deranged  or  resisted  without  violence 
to  that  principle.  In  the  feet  that  the  conscience  requires  us 
to  act  in  conformity  to  all  the  best  impulses  and  propensities 
of  our  nature,  we  see  the  supremacy  which  it  occupies 
in  the  human  constitution,  presiding  over  and  regulating  the 
action  of  all  the  rest.  This  is  that  perfection,  that  moral 
health,  which  the  laws  of  our  being  require  us  to  attain. 

We  have  now  briefly  illustrated  some  of  the  processes 
adapted  to  preserve  the  moral  feelings  and  principles  in  a 
sound  condition.  But  after  all  the  advances  which  by  these 
or  other  methods  we  are  able  to  make,  we  fall  short  of  the 
mark  to  which  our  nature  aims ;  we  come  not  to  have  our 
fellowship  with  "  the  Father  of  spirits."  For  this  we  need 
an  effectual  influence  from  him.  Still  a  soimd  moral  con- 
dition may  be  resfarded  as  an  important  approximation, 
because  it  is  needful  to  correct  apprehensions  of  duty,  of  truth 
and  excellence,  and  needful  to  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  those  virtues  which  may  be  contemplated  as  having  a  re- 
mote affinity  to  the  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  or  as  the  improva- 
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ble  branches  of  our  stock,  into  which  they  may  be  the  more 
readily  grafted*  Hence  by  ceasing  to  do  evil  and  learning 
iodo  welly  if  we  may  not  attain  to  true  wisdom,  we  may  be 
conducted  to  its  borders.  We  may  preserve  in  vigour  those 
moral  feeliujpfs  which,  when  the  heart  is  changed  by  Divine 
grace,  will  operate  in  unison  with  the  motions  of  the  Spirit. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  show  what  advantage  is  de- 
rived to  the  Christian  from  correct  moral  habits,  and  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  have  been  acquired.  They  are  the 
circles  in  which  he  has  moved  with  growing  ease,  and  in 
which  he  is  to  continue  moving  with  new  attractions  and 
new  delights.  All  the  powers,  motives,  and  processes  which 
he  has  made  subservient  to  his  improvement  are  still  to  be 
employed  to  achieve  new  victories,  in  a  continued  course  of 
well-doing,  till  he  reaches  the  heavenly  mansions. 

We  now  proceed,  after  stating  the  duty  which  devolves 
upon  man  with  reference  to  his  own  improvement,  to  notice 
brie  :fly  some  of  the  provisions  which  God  has  made  to  restore 
in  us  his  own  image.  Designing  to  speak  of  these  provisions 
principally  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  active  ex- 
ertion of  our  moral  powers,  we  shall  here  say  nothing  of  his 
provision  for  the  pardon  of  our  race,  nor  that  of  sovereign 
and  unconditional  agency  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  the 
soul  is  secretly  moulded  into  susceptibility'  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  means  and  motives  of  the  gospel.  We  wish  here 
sinttply  to  consider  the  fitness  of  the  moral  means  employed 
by  God  to  effect  the  complete  renovation  of  man.  It  requires 
but  a  slight  inspection  of  the  nature  of  man  to  see,  that  in 
order  to  preserve  all  his  powers  in  harmonious  and  legiti- 
mate action,  and  secure  his  highest  excellence,  he  must  have 
a  perfect  rule  of  conduct,  an  object  of  supreme  regard  pos- 
sessing all  possible  perfection,  and  be  under  the  action  of  the 
strongest  conceivable  motires.  This  rule  and  this  object  are 
disclosed  to  him,  essaying  to  touch  every  spring  of  his  frame, 
and  to  controul  every  portion  of  his  agency,  and  challenging 
his  attention,  by  considerations  which  embrace  whatever  is 
most  awful  or  alluring  in  the  whole  range  of  possible  exr 
istence  and  conception. 

These  motives,  abundant  and  powerful  as  they  are,  would 
yet  be  as  inefficacious  in  subduing  the  evil  tendencies  of  our 
nature  and  promoting  its  progressive  sanctification,as  they  are 
in  first  bringing  the  neart  to  the  love  of  goodness.  But  in 
the  soul,  now  prepared  for  his  reception,  a  divine  .Agent 
YoL.1.  33 
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takes  his  lasting  abode,  and  there  produces  his  own  fruits^ 
in  opposition  to  the  "  works  of  the  flesh."  The  remaining 
corruptions  of  the  heart  have  now  to  contend,  not  merely 
with  the  rival  exercises  of  a  renewed  nature,  but  also  with 
the  omnipotent  energies  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  furnishing  to 
the  struggling  combatant  the  surest  pledges  of  victory.  He 
sees  that  though  weak  in  himself,  he  is  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might. 

What  an  interesting  spectacle  does  the  human  hear^ 
the  arena  of  this  conflict,  now  present !  The  infant  principles 
of  ffoodness  contending  against  the  inveterate  powers  of  evil, 
and,  strengthened  by  divine  grace,  thriving  on  their  decay, — 
humility  contending  against  pride,  meekness  against  impa- 
tience and  anger,  joy  and  faith  against  despondence  and 
inaction, — ther  stature  of  the  new  man  rising, — the  whole 
nature  moulded  into  the  divine  resemblsmce,  while  angels, 
the  spectators  of  the  conflict,  carry  from  sphere  to  sphere  the 
reports  of  triumph,  and  wake  the  sympathies  of  heaven  into 
songs  of  praise  to  Almighty  grace ! 

As  beings  of  sense,  we  perceive  only  the  objects  of  sense 
by  which  we  are  here  surrounded,  and  are  blind  to  those 
spiritual  objects  which  have  been  mentioned  as  means  of  our 
moral  improvement.  And  it  is  hy  faith  only,  that  we  can 
communicate  with  these  objects,  or  experience  their  influ- 
^ce.  This  organ  of  our  communication  with  divine  things 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  our  author. 
« It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  pretended  feelings  and 
impressions  assuming  its  name.  The  sound  exercise  of  that 
mental  condition  which  we  call  faithy  consists,  therefore,  in 
the  reception  of  certain  truths  by  the  judgement — the  proper 
direction  of  the  attention  to  their  moral  tendencies,  and  the 
habitual  influence  of  them  upon  the  feelings  and  conduct. 
When  the  sacred  writers  tell  us  toat  without  fidth  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God,  and  when  they  speak  of  a  man  being 
saved  by  faith,  it  is  not  to  a  mere  admission  of  certain  truths, 
as  a  part  of  his  creed,  that  they  ascribe  consequences  so  im- 
portant ;  but  to  a  state  in  which  these  truths  are  uniformly 
followed  out  to  certain  results,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
produce,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  sequences  in  every 
sound  mind." 

When  now  the  natural  unbelief  of  man  has  been  removed, 
and  faith  has  been  wrought  in  his  heart,  he  is  open  to  all 
the  influences  and  powers  of  the  upper  world.    Faith  appre- 
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heQds  the  before  hiddea  beauties  of  holiness,  and  draws  the 
heart  towards  them,  and  detaches  it  from  earth.  It  over- 
comes the  world  by  presenting  to  the  affections  and  hopes 
objects  of  inconceivably  ^eater  value.  If  these  effects  do 
not  follow,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  disorder  in  the  moral 
feelings.  Where  these  are  in  consistent  exercise,  the  illumi- 
nation of  faith  is  a  calm  and  holy  light,  diffusing  over  the 
90ul  the  cleanness  of  a  divine  fear.  It  is  a  light  which  re- 
veals the  &ce  of  its  Beloved,  brings  near  his  love,  imparts 
his  image,  and  lays  open  the  way  to  his  very  throne. 

The  agency  of  the  Spirit  and  the  operation  of  faith  thus 
conspire  to  form  the  heart  to  the  exercise  of  that  charity, 
which  is  ihe  fulfilling  of  the  law.  God  is  tore,  and  the  per- 
fect Christian  is  love.  This  love,  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing grace  of  the  Christian,  is  also  an  important  means  of  his 
advancement  in  holiness.  It  fiilfils  the  whole  law,  because 
it  respects  aright  the  character,  the  claims,  the  sympathies 
of  all  bein^.  This  is  that  principle  which  makes  its  pos- 
sessor one  m  all, — so  that  when  he  is  kind  to  others  he  is 
kind  to  himself;  when  he  yields  them  obedience,  he  best 
secures  his  own  authority;  when  he  feeds  and  comforts 
them,  he  supplies  his  own  wants,  and  binds  up  the  broken 
members  of  his  own  body.  This  is  that  which  makes  ser- 
vice, freedom,  and  submission,  empire ; — that  "  glorious  lib- 
erty" in  which  the  spirit  runs  the  coiu-ses  of  time,  collecting 
reward  from  hardship,  performing  offices  at  every  turn,  and 
gathering  sweets  from  every  object.  This  charity  never 
mileth,  but  will  attend  the  soul  beyond  the  grave  and  into 
the  heavenly  world  ;  and  when  faith  and  hope^  the  wings 
which  bore  our  spirits  tliither,  shall  now  cease,  being  no 
longer  needed,  charity  shall  still  abide,  and  making  us  to 
partake  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  God,  will  fill  us 
with  divine  blessedness. 

If  all  religions  were  arraigned  at  tlvs  bar  of  reason,  as  so 
many  suspected  criminals,  would  not  this  one,  which  fiir- 
nishes  means  for  the  renovation  of  man,  so  adapted  to  the 
principles  and  wants  of  his  nature,  have  a  witness  to  the 
tnith  of  its  pretensions  in  its  very  judge  ?  It  finds  man  in  a 
fiiUen  condition ;  it  makes  provision  for  his  recovery,  both 
by  presenting  to  his  affections  and  hopes  objects  worthy 
of  his  regard,  and  furnishing  the  means  by  which  he  may  be 
qualified  to  obtain  and  enjoy  them. 
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Art.  VI.    A  Practical  Exposition  op  the  Parable 
OP  THE  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.— Matt  xx.1— IB. 

By  Rev.  Thomab  H.  SKMrarM,  D.  D., 

Bartlett  Profeasor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  in  &e  Theological  Semmary, 

Andover,  Mass. 

A  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  have 
suffiested  this  parable,  will  assist  us  in  expounding  it.    Christ 
had  been  remarking,  in  a  very  serious  maimer,  on  the  dan- 
ger of  riches,  a  striking  exemplification  of  which  had  just 
occurred,  in  a  wealthy  young  ruler's  going  sorrowfiilly  away 
from  him,  upon  discovering,  under  the  light  of  his  teaching, 
the  incompatibility  of  the  supreme  love  of  wealth  with  the  love 
of  God.    One  of  the  Aposdes,  on  hearing  these"  unusual 
observations,  seems  to  have  congratulated  himself  and  his 
brethren,  that  they  were  obnoxious  to  no  danger  from  attach- 
ment to  worldly  things.    "We  have  left  all  and  followed 
thee,  what  shall  we  .have  therefore?"    The  reply  of  Jesus 
was  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging  to  all  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world  for  his  service.    "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  who  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the 
•  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall 
sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel :  and 
every  man  who  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  my  name's  sake, 
shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life."    But  though  no  self-denial  exercised  on  Christ's  ac- 
count shall  pass  unrewarded,  it  is  a  sentiment  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  humble  piety,  that  any  rewards  con- 
ferred by  Him  on  mankind  are  properly  merited  by  them,  or 
that  he  is  not  perfectly  free  from  all  the  restraints  of  strict 
justice,  in  dispensing  his  infinite  favour;  and  to  repel  this 
sentiment,  which  is  sp  apt  to  associate  itself  with  our  hopes 
of  heavenly  recompense,  Christ  subjoined  to  his  promise  of 
munificence  to  his  self-renouncing  followers,  the  very  signifi- 
cant remark,  so  often  repeated  by  nim  on  other  occasions,  that 
many  who  are  first  shall  he  last^  and  the  last  shall  he  firsts 
Nor  did  he  now  content  himself  with  merely  making  this  re- 
mark ;  he  dwelt  upon  it  at  much  length,  and  then  reiterated 
it,  that  he  might  if  possible  fijt  it  immoveably  in  the  minds  of 
his  disciples.    Our  parable  is  altogether  employed  in  its  illus- 
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tradon.  The  design  of  this  parable  is  to  set  this  remark 
forth,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  room  mi^ht  be  left  for  either 
ignorance  or  oontradiction.  Not  only  is  the  parable  con- 
nected with  the  remark  by  the  word  <<for/'  but  at  its  close, 
the  remark  is  a  second  time  introduced  thus ;  <<so'' — ^that  is, 
as  illustrated  by  the  parable, — "the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the 
first  last ;  for  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen." 

We  tfierefore  know  the  just  scope  and  purpose  of  this 
parable.  It  is  to  state  and  defend  this  procedure  of  the  di- 
vine administration,  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the 
FIRST  last.  It  is  particularly  as  exemplified  under  the  gos- 
pel, that  it  is  now  contemplated.  It  is  as  appertaining  to 
"  the  Idngdom  of  God,"  that  our  Saviour  here  considers  it. 
His  doctrme  is,  that  in  God's  dealing  with  manldnd,  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel,  the  rule  and  discipline  of  Christ's  empire, 
many  who  are  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last : — ^many, 
first  in  the  distributions  of  nature  and  providence,  shall  be 
last  under  the  distributions  of  saving  mercy ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  many  last  in  the  former  distributions,  shall  be  first  in 
the  latter.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  parable  in  its  general 
form. 

This  doctrine  is  first  stated,  and  then  defended,  in  the 
parable :  we  shall  consider  both  its  statement  and  vindica- 
tion. 

I.  The  &ct  itself,  that  in  God's  dealings  with  mankind 
under  the  gospel,  many  who  are  last  shall  be  first,  and  the 
first  last,  is  thus  presented  in  the  parable. — ^A  certain  house- 
holder, or  master  of  a  family,  would  hire  labourers  into  his 
vineyard.  He  accordingly  went  out  early  in  the  morning, 
and  employed  some;  agreeing  to  give  them  a  penny,  the  cus- 
tomary wages,  for  a  toy's  work.  Others  he  employed  at 
nine  o'clock,  three  hours  after ;  promising  them  what  should 
be  right  Others  he  engaged  at  twelve  o'clock ;  others  at 
three;  and  others  again  not  until  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ; — agreeing  to  give  them  all  a  reasonable  price  for  their 
work.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  he  directed  his  steward  to 
settle  with  the  labourers,  beginning  with  those  who  were 
hired  last,  and  proceeding  inversely  until  he  came  to  the  first 
This  was  not  all :  every  labourer  received  the  same  wages. 
They  received  a  penny  who  had  wrought  but  one  hour ;  and 
they  but  a  penny  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  Such  is  the  parabolic  statement  of  the  subject.  Thus 
it  is,  that  under  the  gospeli  many  who  are  first  shall  be  last, 
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and  the  last  first.  As  the  labourers  who  had  worked  twdre 
full  hours  had  to  stand  by,  and  see  their  fellows  all  settled 
with  first,  and  paid  more  than  their  due ;  and  when  at  last 
their  turn  came,  were  not  paid  on  the  same  scale  of  genero* 
sity,  but  strictly  according  to  a  just  agreement,  and  so  received 
but  a  penny,  the  same  timt  had  been  given  to  those  who  had 
been  but  a  single  hour  in  the  vineyard ; — so,  in  many  cases, 
does  God  deal  with  men,  according  to  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel. 

Such  is  the  instruction  of  the  parable ;  let  us  now  see  how 
the  matter  stands  in  actual  and  constantly  occurrent  exem- 
plification. How  appears  the  doctrine  before  us,  in  the  light 
of  &cts  and  experience  ?  Many  who  are  first  shall  be  last, 
and  the  last  first, — so  said  our  Saviour,  and  his  word  has 
been  fulfilled  in  reference  to  the  following  particulars. 

Rank,  or  condition  of  life.  Persons  on  this  account  dis- 
tinguished, are  certainly  among  the  first,  but  how  often  are  ' 
these  first  last,  and  how  often  are  the  last  in  rank,  first  un- 
der the  dispensations  of  saving  ^ace.  Few  men  of  worldly 
distinction  have  part  with  Christians,  and  those  who  have, 
commonly  fall  far  behind  many  an  unnoticed  believer,  in  all 
the  excellencies  and  privileges  of  Christian  character.  When 
the  great  of  this  world  become  spiritually  minded,  their  con- 
version is  apt  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  prodigy,  and  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  some  obscure  widow's  self-denial,  would  pass 
in  them  for  unparalleled  religion. 

Wealth.    The  last  here  are  sometimes  first,  and  the  first 
are  commonly  last.    But  few  rich  men  ever  become  truly 
religious.    It  is  affirmed  in  Scripture,  and  verified  by  fisict, 
that  the  pursuit  of  riches  is  exceedingly  incongenial  with  the 
pursuit  of  holiness.    Men  intent  upon  wealth,  so  involve 
themselves  in  worldly  schemes  and  enterprizes,  that  thoughts 
of  religion  and  eternity  can  scarcely  find  a  welcome  lodge- 
ment, tor  an  hour,  in  their  minds.    And  if  rich  men,  or  men 
seeking  riches,  do  become  Christians,  they  rarely  attain  to 
eminence  in  piety.    Much  more  notice  is  taken  of  religion 
in  rich  men  than  in  poor.    A  little  relidon  passes  for  almost 
a  wonder  in  a  rich  man.    The  man  \rao  with  an  income  of 
ten  thousand  a  year,  ^ives  fifties  or  hundreds  at  a  time,  in 
the  cause  of  holy  chanty,  has  the  praises  of  his  liberality 
sounded  through  the  land ;  yet  a  poor  widow  who  contributes 
her  daily  sustenance,  and  &8ts  a  day  in  consequence,  though 
her  contribution  is  only  two  miteS;  gives  in  the  sight  of  GGa, 
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greater  proof  of  liberality  and  piety,  than  all  the  wealthy  of 
this  world  together,  who  after  all  their  giving^,  have  still  an 
abundance  in  their  hands.  Most  manifest  is  it,  that  the  rich 
of  this  world,  are  commonly  among  the  poorest  in  heavenly 
treasure.  On  the  other  hand,  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor 
of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  hath  promised  to  those  who  love  him?  There  are,  God 
be  praised,  illustrious  exceptions ;  but  in  ^neral,  the  first  in 
respect  to  riches,  are  last,  and  the  last,  m  this  respect,  are 
often  first,  in  God's  dealings  with  mankind  for  eternity. 

Understandings  learnings  and  natural  gifts  and  ao- 
complishmenis.  The  oracles  and  princes  of  this  world's 
wisdom,  are  generally  last  in  the  wisdom  which  cometh  fi^om 
above ;  and  the  weak  and  foolish  of  this  world  are  often  first. 
To  philosophers,  orators,  poets,  historians,  statesmen,  econo- 
mists, the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  the  most  part,  are 
foolishness ;  while  men  of  but  common  faculties  and  little 
cultivation,  are  refined  and  elevated  into  the  very  likeness  of 
God,  by  what  they  discern  of  the  excellency  of  those  things. 
It  suits  th$  pleasure  and  purposes  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign 
to  hide  the  things  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look,  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  world,  and  to  reveal  them  unto 
babes.  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh  are  partakers  of 
the  heavenly  calling ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.  In  respect  to  under- 
standing and  learning,  then,  the  last  are  often  first,  and  the 
first  last. 

Religious  advantages.  Many  with  the  best  means  of 
grace  never  come  to  repentance,  but  rather  grow  hopelessly 
confirmed  in  hardness  of  heart;  while  others  with  nothing 
but  their  Bibles,  become  accomplished  and  eminent  Chris- 
tians. Many  congregations,  with  the  ablest  preaching  and 
the  best  and  most  abundant  privileges,  increase  only  in 
worldliness  and  stupidity,  while  feeble  and  destitute  churches, 
that  hear  a  sermon  but  occasionally,  may  be  refreshed  with  the 
visitations  of  God's  reviving  Spirit.  Capernaum,  Chorazin, 
and  Bethsaida,  the  cities  in  which  Christ  did  the  most  of  his 
mighty  works,  are  in  the  day  of  judgement,  cast  down  to  a 
deeper  perdition  than  other  places;  while  towns  and  villa^ 
in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  where  some  humble  missionanes 
have  been  preaching  the  gospel  with  stammering  tongues, 
rise  to  the  highest  spheres  of  everlasting  blessedness.  Reli- 
gion, it  is  true,  prevails  commonly  in  proportion  to  the  paini 
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and  prayers  of  ministers  and  Christians ;  but  it  is  not  so  al- 
ways. The  last  in  advantages  are  often  first  in  grace,  and 
the  first  are  often  last. 

Reputation  for  piety.  Persons  of  no  standing,  even  for 
outward  virtue,  are  sometimes  preferred  in  the  election  of 
Qod,  before  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  church.  The 
first  in  profession  are  the  last  in  salvation,  and  the  last  are 
first  Publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom,  before 
chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people.  A  malefsu;tor  repents 
and  is  admitted  into  paradise ;  while  scribes  and  reli^ous 
teachers  are  denounced  as  serpents,  a  generation  of  vipers. 
The  greatest  professors  of  religion  are  not  un&equently  the 
^eatest  of  sinners :  first  in  pretence,  last  in  principle ;  first 
m  show,  last  in  substance ;  first  in  the  church  on  earth,  last 
and  lowest  in  the  church  above,  if  not  in  the  prison  of  eternal 
despair. 

Confidence  of^ood  estate.  Many  who  profess  to  know 
that  they  are  Christians,  are  disowned  and  condemned  by 
Christ  as  workers  of  iniquity ;  while  others  who  are  prone 
to  question  even  their  best  motives  and  intentions,  are  weP 
comed  to  the  highest  joys  of  his  kingdom.  The  fiik  in  self- 
conceit  are  last  m  the  estimation  of  God,  and  the  last  in  the 
former  respect  are  first  in  the  latter. 

Reli^us  exertions  and  anxiety.  Amons^  those  who  are 
deemed  m^uirers,  the  last  are  often  first,  ana  the  first  last 
True  inquirers,  indeed,  always  find  in  proportion  to  their 
diligence  in  seeking;  but  it  is  not  so  in  all  who  are  called  in- 
quirers. Many  are  ever  learning,  who  yet  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Many  seek  for  months  and 
years  who  never  find  at  all ;  while  others  awakened  to  reflec- 
tion but  yesterday,  have  already  repented  and  been  forgiven. 
Many  make  a  Saviour  of  their  exertions,  while  others  cQ»- 
cover  at  once  the  foUy  of  such  a  course,  and  immediately 
yield  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ  Persons  of 
amiable  dispositions  and  manners,  of  regular  attendance  on 
ordinances,  of  firequent  convictions,  of  severe  mortifications, 
pass  life  away,  becoming  no  better,  but  worse  and  worse,  to 
the  last ;  whde  men  of  profane  lives  are  subdued  by  the 
power  of  Divine  grace,  and  break  off  their  sins  by  righteous- 
ness, and  press  instantly  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Such  are  some  of  the  actual  exemplifications  of  that  say- 
ing of  Christ,  which  may  be  proposed  as  the  moral  of  this 
parable, — Many  that  are  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  lasu 
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Thus  is  it  in  God's  dealing^  with  men  under  the  gpspel. 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrine.  Next  let 
us  attend  to, 

n.  Its  vindiceUian.  This  is  the  object  of  the  second  part 
of  the  parable.  The  labourers  who  had  wrought  the  whole 
day,  upon  finding  that  no  more  wages  were  intended  for 
them  than  had  t^n  given  to  those  who  had  wrought  one 
hour,  nmrmured  against  the  good  man  of  the  house,  saying, 
These  last  have  wrought  but  one  hour,  and  thou  hast  maae 
them  equal  to  us,  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.  But  he  answered  one  of  them  and  said,  Friend,  I 
do  thee  no  wrong.  Didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a 
penny?  Take  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy  way.  I  will  give 
unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to 
do  what  I  will  with  mine  own?  Is  tliine  eye  evil,  becausel 
am  good  ? — So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last  The 
procure  is  liable  to  no  valid  objection. 

Let  us  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  defended. 
Nothing  could  be  more  solid,  more  convincin&r,  than  the 
householder's  reasoning  with  the  complaining  labourers.  It 
is  perfectly  logical  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  cannot  but 
comprehend  it,  and  so  obviously  conclusive,  that  no  one  can 
even  offer  it  resistance.  Apply  this  process  of  reasoning  to 
the  procedure  of  the  divine  administration  before  us.  It  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  arguments. 

The  first  is,  that  the  procedure  does  no  v>rong  to  those 
whom  it  does  not  betiefit.  What  though  the  first  be  last,  if 
diey  are  not  diereby  mjured  ?  If  no  promise  is  broken,  no 
contract  left  unfulfilled,  no  claim  left  unsatisfied,  no  reason- 
able demand  left  unanswered,  no  principle  of  equity  or  jus- 
tice is  violated  ?  This  is  the  fact,  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  God,  under  the  g'ospel.  The  Sovereign  Judge 
and  Disposer  of  all,  is  not,  in  the  present  case,  unrighteous. 
He  maintains  perfect  equity,  as  really  as  the  householder 
in  the  parable,  when  he  gave  the  labourers  their  penny,  ac- 
cording to  agreement  What  creature  can  complain  against 
him,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  honestly  and  equitably 
dealt  with?  They  who  are  made  last,  are  not  thereby 
treated  with  arbitrary  rigour  or  cruelty.  They  cannot  say 
with  truth,  that  they  are  dealt  with  hardly.  Is  that  ser- 
vant hardly  treated,  who  receives  fi-om  his  employer  the 
fill!  amount  of  just  wa^  for  which  he  agreed  to  serve  him? 

If  the  matter  leBtea  here,  and  not  a  word  more  could  be 
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added  in  defence  of  the  divine  Croverament,  every  murmar- 
ing  tongue  would  be  condemned.  Why  reply  against  the 
sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  when  contessedly  it  does  no 
creature  any  wrong?  But  this  is  not  all  that  should  be 
said:  God  not  only  does  his  creatures  no  wrong;  he  shows 
them,  even  the  unworthiest  of  them,  the  most  amazing  kind- 
ness. Those  who  are  translated  from  the  first  place  to  the 
last,  are  still  debtors  to  his  infinite  mercy.  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered how  came  they  to  be  first  at  all; — ^first  in  rank,  in  pos- 
sessions, in  knowledge,  in  religious  advantages  and  prefer- 
ment. Are  they  no  way  indebted  to  Grod  for  these  distin- 
guished privileges?  Who  made  them  first  in  these  respects, 
or  what  have  they  which  they  did  not  receive?  If  they 
would  be  themselves  just  to  their  Maker,  they  would  ascribe 
to  his  sovereign  goodness  not  only  their  being  in  any  respect 
first,  but  their  existence  for  one  and  every  moment  out  of 
the  world  of  despair.  The  matter  is  carried  far  enough  in 
the  parable  to  answer  our  Lord's  purpose, — to  show  the 
wickedness  of  murmuring;  but  it  is  not  carried  as  far  as  it 
might  have  been.  God  does  no  one  wrong,  but  all  have  done 
him  wrong,  to  an  immeasurable  extent.  These  first  and 
greatest  fevourites  of  his  providence,  are  among  the  first  in 
enmity  to  his  interest,  in  rebellion  against  his  Government 
They  do  not  sustain  toward  him  the  relation  of  fiiithful  la- 
bourers to  an  employer.  This  the  parable  does  not  mean 
to  assert;  it  is  against  all  Scripture  and  all  conviction.  Man- 
kind, even  the  very  best  of  the  race,  have,  of  themselves,  or 
otherwise  than  as  moved  and  disposed  by  divine  grace,  ren- 
dered no  service  to  God,  and  have  no  claim  upon  him  for 
any  thing  but  his  just  indignation.  The  greatest  recipients 
of  his  bounty  have  pervert^  all  his  gifts  to  purposes  of  evil. 
These  men  of  high  condition,  of  riches,  of  learning  and 
genius,  of  distinction  in  religious  privileges,  and  other  pecu- 
liar blessings,  have  forgotten  him,  disowned  him,  set  up 
rivals  against  him,  and  aimed  to  subvert  his  dominion.  It 
had  been  enough  to  say  that  God  has  done  them  no  injury, 
but  the  truth  is  that  they  and  their  all,  are,  by  their  pre- 
eininence  in  sin,  justly  exposed  to  the  severest  indignation  of 
God.  Where  now  is  ground  for  murmuring?  That  these 
first  should  be  last,  and  the  last  first,  what  is  this,  that  it 
should  give  occasion  for  complaint? 

The  second  argument  is,  that  in  this  procedure  generosity 
is  exercised  only  at  its  author's  expense.    While  the  house- 
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holder  was  just  to  the  first,  he  was  generous  to  the  last,  and 
his  generosity  cost  no  one  any  thing  but  himself.  The  mur- 
munoff  labourers,  therefore,  had  reason  of  complaint  on  no 
ground.  They  could  not  complain  on  their  own  account, 
for  they  received  all  they  were  entitled  to.  They  could  not 
complain  on  account  of  any  other ;  for  no  other  was  injured 
more  than  themselves  by  the  liberaJity  shown  to  their  fellow 
labourers.  The  householder  had  given. away  his  own 
property,  and  was  it  not  lawful  for  him  to  do  what  he  would 
with  his  own?  What  had  it  been  to  them,  had  he  thought 
proper  to  ffive  their  fellow-labourers  the  whole  of  his  estate? 
If  a  man  choose  to  make  large  presents  to  some  poor  fitmily, 
what  were  that  to  his  workman,  who  had  received  his  just 
wages!  Would  it  not  be  thought  insufferable  waywardness 
and  intermeddling,  in  any  person  to  censure  and  complain 
against  his  neightour  for  being  liberal  to  some  object  of  char- 
ity? Who  thinks  of  even  asking  questions  in  such  a  case? 
Who  would  not  resent  such  questions  as  officious  ?  Men  do 
as  they  please  with  what  belongs  to  them,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  called  to  account  by  any  one.  And  may  not  God, 
without  being  liable  to  interrogations  or  censure  from  his 
dependent  creatures,  do  what  he  pleases  with  what  belongs 
to  him?  If  he  injures  no  one,  while  he  shows  special  favour 
to  some,  if  what  he  bestows  is  strictly  his  own,  may  he  not 
bestow  it  as  he  pleases,  without  giving  cause  of  offence? 

This  argument  is  of  greater  force  in  its  application  to  the 
divine  proceeding,  than  in  any  other  application  of  it.  God's 
right  to  his  (mm,  is  higher  than  any  creature's  to  what  he 
may  claim  as  his.  God  owns  all  things  in  a  stricter  sense 
than  a  creature  can  own  any  thing.  Every  creature,  as  well 
as  every  possession  of  every  creature,  belongs  to  God  more 
absolutely,  than  even  the  members  of  one's  body  or  the  Ac- 
uities of  his  mind  belong  to  him.  When  men  speak  of  their 
right  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own,  they  speak  extrava- 
gantly and  sinfully,  unless  they  mean  to  be  understood  in 
a  qualified  sense.  Their  own,  in  strict  truth,  is  not  their  own, 
90  much  as  God's,  whose  will  they  cannot  disre^rd  in  the 
use  they  make  of  their  possessions  without  injustice  and 
dishonesty.  Men  are  but  stewards  of  God's  substance,  and 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  must  give  a  strict  account  of 
their  stewardship.  If  then  they  deem  it  an  indignity  for 
iheir  fellow-men  to  fiind  fault  on  any  account,  for  any  use 
they  make  of  what  they  call  their  property,  is  it  not  a  higbes 
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indignity  to  Ood,  for  any  creature  to  find  fault  with  him,  for 
doing  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  property?  Every  man 
holds  it  his  prerogative  to  give  all  his  possessions  away,  if 
he  pleases,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever;  and  who 
shall  interfere  with  his  exercising  that  prerogative  ?  And 
may  not  Grod  give  away  as  much  of  his  own  as  he  pleases, 
and  to  what  persons  he  plecuses,  without  being  liable  to  mur- 
muring and  complaining  from  his  unworthy  and  s^uilty 
creatures?  If  he  chooses  to  make  the  last  first,  to  exalt  the 
lowest  and  meanest  of  mankind  above  the  greatest  and  the 
highest,  by  his  munificent  benefactions,  may  he  not  with 
perfect  rectitude  exercise  such  generosity,  since  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  no  other  being?  If  in  making  the  fijrst  last,  he 
does  not  injure  them  at  all,  but  gives  them  all  their  rights, 
eomplaining  is  excluded;  and  it  is  also  excluded  when  he 
makes  the  last  first,  since  in  doing  so  he  graciously  bestows 
what  is  absolutely  his  own  and  not  another's. 

The  third  argument  in  vindication  of  this  procedure, 
shows  it  to  be  yet  more  inexcusable  to  reply  against  it  It 
traces  objections  to  a  spirit  of  malevolence.  Is  thine  eye 
evil  because  lam  good  7  Why  malignant  either  toward  me 
or  my  beneficiaries,  because  I  show  them  this  kindness  ?  A 
^ood  temper  is  gratified  amd  pleased  to  see  others  happy,  even 
if  it  have  no  personal  share  in  the  happiness.  An  ingenu- 
ous-minded person  has  a  sincere  and  a  Uvely  joy  in  the 
happiness  of^  others.  It  is  a  wretched  perverseness  to  be- 
come ill-natured  and  envious  at  instances  of  generosity, 
merely  because  selfhos  no  interest  in  them.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  goodness,  no  matter  to  whose  advancement,  should 
command  the  complacency  and  praise  of  all.  To  have  an 
evil  eye,  because  the  advancement  is  anothers,  is  shame 
and  misery. 

Applied  to  the  divine  conduct,  this  argument  is  of  pe- 
culiar power.  Shall  men  complain  while  others  receive 
fiivour  from  God  not  granted  to  themselves?  God  does 
Aem  no  wrong  in  withholding  favour  from  them,  while  he 
shows  himself  good  and  worthy  of  universal  love,  in  bestow- 
ing it  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Ought  they  not  to  praise 
him  for  his  goodness  ?  Qu^ht  they,  because  of  it,  to  indulge 
inalimant  feelings  both  to  him  and  their  promoted  fellow 
men? 

There  is  a  specialty  in  this  case,  which  should  not  be 
•Terlooked.    The  parable  does  not  express  all  that  might 
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have  been  truly  said.  It  states  enough  to  answer  our  Lord's 
purpose;  but  we  are  elsewhere  taught,  what  we  also  know 
mm  observation  and  experience,  that  there  is  one  thing 
which  immensely  enhances  the  criminality  of  this  censure 
of  the  divine  administration.  The  fiivour  which  a  part  re- 
ceive, is  what  the  others  do  not  want.  The  labourers  in  the 
parable  had  not  the  offer  of  any  thiug  more  than  they  re- 
ceived; but  mankind  have  the  offer, — an  offer  made  to  them 
not  only  with  sincerity,  but  with  the  greatest  possible  ear- 
nestness— of  all  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  God  is  willing 
that  all  men  should  stand  as  high  in  the  joys  and  glories  of 
bis  eternal  kingdom,  as  their  natures  and  faculties  will  admit 
He  is  intent  upon  the  happiness  of  men,  and  if  any  are  not 
ultimately  happy,  forever,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
reason  is  their  own  contempt  of  the  divine  mercy.  They 
who  are  displeased  with  God  because  he  shows  the  riches  of 
saving  goodness  to  some  of  their  brethren,  are  persons,  who, 
up  to  tm  present  moment,  are  despisers  of  his  grace  and  in- 
corrigible rejectors  of  his  great  salvation.  That  renewing 
and  sanctifying  mercy  which  he  shows  to  others,  they  axe 
80  far  from  desiring  for  themselves,  that  they  labour  to  se- 
cuie  themselves  against  its  influence ;  as  if  to  be  its  subject 
were  the  greatest  of  calamities.  And  yet  they  are  offended 
both  with  God  and  their  fellows,  because  their  fellows  axe 
made  partakers  of  it.  Where  can  a  parallel  be  found  to  this 
perverseness?  If  it  were  favour  which  was  not  even  of^ed 
to  them,  they  should  rejoice  that  it  was  given  to  others ;  to 
be  offended  on  that  account,  while  it  would  be  theirs  too,  if 
they  did  not  most  obstinately  reject  it,  is  an  iniquity  without 
excuse  or  palliation. 

Remark.  We  have  in  this  par  Me,  a  defence  of  QodPs 
sovereignty  in  the  exercise  of  saving  mercy,  from  the  motUh 
of  our  blessed  Lord  himself  That  sovereignty  is,  with 
much  impressiveness,  asserted  in  the  memorable  sentence, 
the  last  shaU  be  first,  and  the  first  last,  for  many  be  called 
hufew  chosen.  It  is  constantly,  and  in  the  strongest  terms, 
taught  in  Scripture.  Why  dost  thou  strive  against  Him  ? 
for  he  giveth  not  cuxomU  of  any  of  his  matters,  I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  IwiU  have  mercy  ;  and  ItMl  have 
compassion  on  whom  I  wUl  have  com/possum.  Not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
^  kis  mercy  he  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration. 
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and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Okost,  Who  hath  9aved  usj 
and  called  tis  with  a  holy  ecdling,  not  according  to  cur 
works,  but  etccording  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which 
was  given  us  in  Christ  before  the  world  began.  Let  not 
these  inspired  testimonies  be  hastily  passed  over,  but  let  them 
be  reverently  thought  upon,  and  &eir  ^ave  import  be  laid 
to  heart,  in  view  of  the  hastening  retributions  of  eternity. 
The  character  and  irreversible  destmies  of  man  depend  upon 
the  will  which  gave  creation  existence,  and  controuls  all  its 
changes  and  movements  and  operations.  Man's  free-agency 
and  accountability — the  riches  of  the  divine  compassion 
toward  him — and  his  natural  competency  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  and  all  the  earnestness  and  urgency  with  which  he  is 
entreated  to  exert  his  powers  in  his  soul's  behalf,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  his  exerting  them,  leave  it  still  a  truth — 
a  truth  which  cannot  and  should  not  be  concealed  or  evaded, 
that  if  any  man  be  saved,  he  is  saved  from  first  to  last,  of  the 
mere  good  pleasure  of  Ood.  Not  of  him  that  wiUeth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  who  showeth  mercy.  The 
fact  that  our  Sayiour  himself,  on  so  many  occasions,  and  so 
•boldly,  announced  this  ^eat  truth,  and  that  he  has  formally 

S'ven  a  vindication  of  it  in  this  parable,  is  sufficient  proof 
at  it  ought  not  to  disappear  from  the  creed,  of  the  preaching, 
or  the  standing  confessions  and  apologies  of  his  servants. 

It  may  be  that  the  reader  finds  litUe  complacency  in  this 
doctrine.  It  surely  concerns  him  however  to  be  on  the  side 
of  truth,  and  especially  of  a  truth  so  solemn  in  its  bearinss 
on  his  own  eternity.  If  he  has  any  difficulties  with  the 
subject,  he  should  wish  to  have  them  taken  out  of  his  way. 
Let  him  remember  that  his  having  difficulties  with  it,  so  far 
firom  making  aught  a^inst  this  object  of  his  dislike,  is  rather 
proof  to  him  that  he  is  contending  with  the  divine  counsel, 
since  the  parable  itself  presupposes  a  peculiar  obnoxiousness 
in  its  lesson,  to  the  contradiction  of  mankind.  Why  are  the 
complaining  labourers  introduced  to  distinct  notice,  but  to  set 
forth  the  spirit  of  the  world  as  exercised  with  this  subject? 

If  it  be  an  unwelcome  subject  to  the  reader,  let  him  con- 
sider whether  it  should,  or  whether  in  reason  and  soberness, 
it  can  be  so.  Many  things  might  be  urged  against  his  dis- 
taste of  it  It  might  be  shown  from  a  consideration  of  the 
character  and  spirit  of  mankind,  that  if  any  of  the  race  be 
saved,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  in  an  exercise  of  God's  mere 
and  self-moved  mercy.    If  Ood  be  influenced  at  all  by  whajt 
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men  themselves,  in  a  moral  respect,  are  or  do,  he  would  be 
influenced  not  to  save,  but  to  destroy  them.  In  his  pure  sight, 
all  men  are  sinners ;  and  their  works,  even  the  b^  of  their 
works,  are  sin.  If  any  repent,  he  gives  them  repentance ;  if  any 
come  to  Christ,  it  is  because  of  the  secret  attractions  of  his 
Spirit ;  if  any  are  saved,  it  is  by  their  being  first  conquered 
and  subdued  to  the  dominion  of  holiness  and  truth.  But 
not  to  insist  on  this  and  many  other  considerations,  let  the 
objector  think  within  himself  whether  he  has  any  more  cause 
for  being  disaffected  toward  the  perfect  sovereignty  of  God's 
saving  mercy,  than  the  labourers  in  the  parable  had  to  com- 
plain against  the  householder,  for  his  generosity  to  their  fellow 
labourers.  Let  him  reflect  again  on  the  spirit  of  those  com- 
plainers,  and  ask  himself  whether  he  has  a  better  spirit  toward 
G6d  and  goodness,  than  they  are  represented  to  have  had  to- 
ward their  employer. 

It  is  often  said  that  our  subject  is  inexplicable ;  and  that 
it  is  hence  needless  to  employ  one's  thoughts  about  it.  No 
satis&ction  is  to  be  expected  ;  no  consistent  solution  of  the 
matter  can  be  given.  For  what  purpose,  then,  did  Christ 
speak  this  parable  ?  Is  there  no  force,  no  pertinency,  no 
conclusiveness,  no  intelligibleness,  in  the  reasons  by  which 
he  would  here  silence  the  murmurs  of  mankind  ?  Does  not 
the  subject,  as  here  set  forth,  commend  itself  to  reason,  to 
conscience,  to  whatever  is  intellectual  and  true  in  man  ? 
However  unsatisfactory  may  be  the  explanations  of  others, 
shall  that  of  our  Saviour  be  held  insufficient  ?  Is  it  not  sim- 
plicity itself?  He  has  no  deep  theory,  no  subtle  discrimina- 
tions, no  elaborate  reasoning;  but  makes  his  appeals  to  man's 
common  sense,  and  makes  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
common  sense  in  a  child,  can  neither  misapprehend  or  resist 
them.  Let  it  not  be  again  said,  that  the  subject  is  mysteri- 
ous. If  there  be  mystery  here,  it  is  not  the  mystery  of  the 
subject,  but  of  a  perverse  and  unteachable  heart. 
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Art.  YII.     Review  of  the  Memoirs  of  Matthew 

Henry. 

By  Rev.  Wiluam  B.  Spraoub,  D.  D^  Pastor  of  the  Second  Preiby  t»aB 
Church,  Albany,  New-YoriL. 

Memoira  qf  the  Life,  Charader.  arid  WrUinga.  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry. 
By  I.  B.  Wmame^  L.  L.  D.  F.  S.  JL  FHrat  American  from  the  Udrd 
London  Edition. 

There  are  some  names  that  die,  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  done  to  keep  them  alive;  there  are  others  that  live, 
whoever  may  combine  to  blot  them  out  of  existence.  Be 
it  that  no  monument  tells  where  their  ashes  repose ;  that  no 
orator  commemorates  their  fame;  that  no  memoir  proclaims 
to  the  world  their  character  or  their  doings ;  yet  let  them, 
by  the  greatness  of  their  intellectual  efforts  or  public  services, 
identify  themselves  with  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
they  Uve,  and  it  were  scarcely  a  more  hopeless  task  to  un- 
dertake to  pluck  a  star  from  the  heavens,  than  to  quench  the 
lustre  of  their  names,  or  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  their  lives. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  at  this  day,  that  the  name  of 
Matthew  Henry  belongs  somewhere  on  the  comparatively 
small  list  of  names,  which  are  not  destined  to  lose  their  lus- 
tre with  the  lapse  of  ages.  Passing  by  all  the  other  impor- 
tant services  which  he  rendered  to  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  piety,  his  commentary  is  an  imperishable  monument 
both  of  his  greatness  and  his  goodness. 

Though  much  more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  yet  his  name  is  as  fragr€Uit  in 
the  church  as  ever ;  and  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that,  by  his  writings,  which  may  now  be  considered  as 
the  representative  of  his  person  on  earth,  he  is  actually  ac- 
complishing more  at  this  day  for  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  than  he  did  during  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  by  the  diversified  influence  of  his  unremitting  per- 
sonal exertions.  It  must  be  left  for  the  ages  of  eternity  to 
reveal  the  amount  of  blessing  which  his  writings  will  have 
been  instrumental  in  securing  to  each  successive  generation ; 
and  no  doubt  there  are  multitudes  now  around  "the  throne, 
whom  he  never  saw  in  the  flesh,  who  have  already  recog- 
nised him  as  the  instrument  by  which  their  minds  were  first 
brought  in  contact  with  the  light  of  heavenly  truth,  and  their 
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fadth  confirmed  in  the  gracious  promises  of  God,  and  their 

Swings  established  in  the  ways  of  holiness,  until  by  grace 
ey  have  reached  their  destined  home. 
Several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  preached 
and  published  sermons  in  reference  to  his  death ;  some  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  volume  containing  his  miscella- 
neous works,  and  are  ahke  creditable  to  the  authors  and  the 
character  they  are  desi^^ned  to  commemorate.  A  memoir  of 
his  life  also  was  publisried  not  long  after  his  death,  written 
by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Reverend  W.  Tong ;  which,  though 
it  contained  much  that  must  always  be  deeply  interesting, 
seems  never  to  have  been  considered  as  a  happy  delineation 
of  Mr.  Henr]r's  character.  A  memoir  that  should  do  full 
justice  to  this  extraordinary  man,  has  always  been  a  deside- 
ratum in  the  church  until  within  the  last  few  years;  and  the 
honour  of  supplying  this  deficiency  in  a  manner  which  the 
Christian  public  has  pronounced  entirely  satisfactory,  has 
been  reserved  to  a  gentleman  whose  literary  and  reUgious 
character  eminently  qualified  him  for  this  work,  who  came 
to  it  with  every  advantage  which  could  be  furnished  by  a 
ready  access  to  all  the  fiimily  manuscripts,  and  who  has  also, 
if  we  mistake  not,  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  this  great  and 
good  man  flowing  in  his  veins.  Doctor  Williams,  the  au- 
3ior  of  this  memoir,  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Williams,  whose  character  is  well  known  in  this  country. 
He  is  a  lawyer  of  great  distinction  in  Shrewsbury;  and  is 
well  known  in  England,  not  only  for  his  professional  emi- 
nence, but  for  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature and  religion.  Besides  the  work  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  he  has  published  a  volume  containing 
memoirs  of  Mrs.  Savage  and  Mrs.  Hulton,  sisters  of  Matthew 
Henry,  and  has  also  given  the  world  an  enlarged  and  improv- 
ed edition  of  his  works,  including  the  Biography  of  his  father, 
Philip  Henry,  and  many  of  the  outlines  of  his  father's  dis- 
courses. In  all  these  works,  as  they  now  appear,  Doctor 
Williams  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the  present 
generation,  but  of  posterity ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  in  which 
the  ffood  providence  of  God  should  be  devoutly  acknowledg- 
ed, that,  at  a  period  so  remote  from  that  in  which  these  illus- 
trious men  and  women  lived,  there  should  be  found  a  de- 
scendant of  the  same  fiimily  to  erect  so  worthy  and  noble  a 
monument  to  the  distinguished  ability  and  excellence  of  hia 
ancestors. 
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We  shall  limit  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  brief  outline 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Henry,  in  the  hope  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  the  invaluable  work  in 
which  this  great  man  is  so  fully  and  faithfully  exhibited. 

Matthew  Henry  was  the  second  son  of  the  Reverenc[  Philip 
Henry  and  of  Katharine  his  wife,  and  was  born  at  Broad 
Oak,  in  Flintshire,  Oct.  12,  1662 ;  the  year  which  was  ren- 
dered memorable  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  by 
the  exclusion  of  about  two  thousand  of  the  best  ministen 
with  which  any  country  has  ever  been  blessed,  from  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office. 

Though  the  name  of  Philip  Henry  is  less  known,  in  this 
country  at  least,  than  that  of  Matthew,  from  the  fact  that  the 
published  works  of  the  latter  are  much  the  most  extensivei 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  think,  from  the  biography  of  the  father, 
and  from  the  few  of  his  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  he  was  in  every  respect  equal,  perhaps  in  most  superioiir, 
to  the  son.  There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  surpri- 
sing resemblance  of  character  between  them ;  owing,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  forming  influence  of  parental 
instruction  and  example.  Both  were'remarkable  for  their 
humility,  benevolence,  self-denial,  and  cheerful  submission 
to  the  will  of  God.  Both  were  distinguished  for  an  ardent 
thirst  for  knowledge,  for  high  intellectual  powers,  for  origin- 
ality of  conception,  and  for  a  style  of  singular  quaintness, 
and  yet  uncommon  beauty.  And  we  may  add,  both  were 
trained  in  an  unusucd  degree  in  the  school  of  adversity; 
though  in  this  latter  particular  the  lot  of  the  father  was  more 
eminently  distinguished  than  that  of  the  son,  as  he  was  sub- 
ject, during  a  considerable  part  of  his  ministry,  to  lYie  com- 
plicated inconveniences  and  trials  of  a  most  malignant  per- 
secution. It  would  rather  appear  also  that  the  father  had 
the  advantage  in  respect  both  to  original  genius  and  intel- 
lectual culture ;  for  his  oppo.rtunities  at  the  university  were 
probably  better  in  some  respects,  than  those  which  his  son 
enjoyed,  even  under  his  own  instruction ;  and  a  comparison 
of  the  writings  of  the  two  is  fitted  to  leave  the  impression 
that,  while  tK)th  minds  are  cast  substantially  in  the  same 
mould,  and  are  gifted  with  uncommon  powers,  yet,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  one  is  to  be  considered  as  sustaining  to  the 
other  the  relation  of  a  splendid  copy  to  a  splendid  original. 
In  confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that 
the  son  gratefully  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  father 
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ibr  many  of  the  valuable  thoughts  contained  in  his  cowr 
mentary ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  habit  which  the 
latter  was  always  in,  of  commenting  upon  a  portion  of  Scrip* 
tare  in  connexion  with  family  worship,  suggested  to  the 
former  the  idea  of  that  great  work  which  will  cause  his 
name  to  be  embalmed  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Of  tbe  remains  of  PhiUp  Henry,  we  have  met  with  nothing 
except  portions  of  his  diary,  incorporated  into  the  memoir  of 
his  life,  and  the  outlines  of  a  considerable  number  of  ser- 
mons which  form  the  appendix  of  the  volume  containing 
Matthew  Henry's  miscellaneous  works ;  but  diese  unfinished 
productions  evidently  indicate  a  mind  of  the  highest  order ; 
every  paragraph  bears  the  impression  of  an  original  genius ; 
and  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  thoughts,  or  the  heavenliness  of  the  spirit  which 
breathes  in  them. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  memoir.  The  uncommon  powers 
of  Matthew  Henry  began  to  develope  themselves  at  a  very 
early  period ;  insomuch  that  at  the  age  of  three  years  he 
oould  read  the  Bible  with  facility  and  intelligence.  His  edu- 
cation for  several  of  the  first  years  of  his  life  was  conducted 
chiefly  under  the  e3re  of  his  parents  ;  and  while  he  enjoyed 
here  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  culture  of  his  mind,  he 
had  also  the  advantage  of  the  best  religious  instruction,  aided 
by  the  power  of  an  eminently  holy  example.  From  an  ex- 
tract of  one  of  his  letters  which  has  been  preserved,  written 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  it  appears  that  at  that 
early  pmod  his  thoughts  were  seriously  employed  upon 
epirituid  subjects ;  but  it  was  not  till  two  or  three  years 
adfter,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  in  any  tolerable  de^free 
satisfied  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  gracious  renovation. 
In  a  manuscript  dated  Oct.  18,  1675,  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old,  he  records  the  experience  which  he  had  had  two 
years  before ;  and  the  examination  of  his  own  heart  which 
he  then  institued  with  a  view  to  decide  whether  religion  had 
actually  been  formed  in  his  soul ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  more  correct  epitome  of  the  evidence  of  Christian  charac- 
ter dian  this  paper  exhibits.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  Ihe  parentsd  and  other  domestic  influences  to  which  be 
was  subject,  were  eminently  adapted,  not  only  to  prepare  his 
heart  for  the  reception  of  divine  grace,  but  to  cherish  and 
mature  tbe  sacred  principle  after  it  was  implanted;  and  to 
this  happy  state  of  tilings,  it  was  no  doubt  owing  in  do  in- 
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considerable  degree,  that  bis  Christiaii  character  was  sabse- 
quently  developed  in  such  beautiful  proportions,  and  ope- 
rated with  such  powerfiil  attraction. 

The  conunencement  of  Matthew  Henry's  Christian  ex- 
perience was  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  firom 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  forms  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  great  importance  to  be  attached  to 
a  healthful  parental  influence.  The  principles  of  religion 
were  instill^  into  his  mind  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of 
comprehending  them,  and  he  saw  them  constantly  embodied 
in  living  action  in  the  example  of  both  his  parents ;  and 
every  thing  was  done  that  could  be,  which  was  adapted  to 
impress  upon  him  the  truth  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  The  consequence  of  this  cautious 
and  faithful  training  was,  that  the  evil  propensities  of  the 
unrenewed  heart,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  might  have 
been  developed  in  full  strength,  were  never  brougjht  into 
vigorous  exercise;  and  before  the  period  had  arrived  in 
which  we  ordinarily  expect  to  find  a  settled  character,  or 
even  a  very  full  developement  of  constitutional  tendencies, 
we  find  this  youth  comparatively  secure  against  the  influ- 
ence of  temptation,  from  having  a  living  principle  of  religion 
implanted  in  his  heart. 

It  were  of  course  more  diflicult  in  such  cases  to  trace  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  in  conviction  and  conversion,  and 
especially  to  fasten  upon  any  particular  time  when  the  great 
change  is  supposed  to  take  place,  than  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  mind  is  more  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with 
divine  truth,  and  the  conscience  wakes  in  a  moment  from  the 
dream  of  ignorance  or  delusion,  to  the  blackness  of  its  own 
guilt.  But  the  ceises  of  hopefiil  conversion  which  occur 
under  the  former  circumstances  are  by  no  means  to  be  less 
relied  on,  than  those  which  take  place  under  the  latter :  on 
the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  thing  proved  by  experience,  it  is 
that  the  children  of  pious  parents,  who  have  been  trained  up 
from  their  in&ncy  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  when  they  make  a  profession  of  religion,  usually  ex- 
hibit a  far  more  consistent  Christian  character,  and  much 
less  frequently  give  occasion  to  painful  suspicion  in  respect 
to  the  genuineness  of  their  piety,  than  do  those  whose  minds 
have  not  been  previously  stored  with  truth,  and  whose  first  re- 
ligious exercises  are  more  rapid  and  powerful.  And  the  rea- 
son is  obvious ;  for  admitting  theconversion  in  each  case  to  be 
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genuine,  in  the  one  case,  the  materials  out  of  which  the  Chris- 
tian character  is  to  be  formed  have  been  accumulating  under 
the  influence  of  sound  scriptural  instruction;  and  me  very 
truths  are  already  in  the  mind  which  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  in 
accomplishing  his  work ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  its  reli- 
gious exercises  are  from  the  beginning  far  more  intelligent, 
and  the  Christian  character  assumes  better  proportions,  than 
if  there  had  been  no  previous  habit  of  reflection.  But  in  the 
other  case,  the  mind  has  not  been  before  conversant  with 
the  truth,  and  at  first  takes  but  a  partial  and  often  a  dis- 
torted view  of  it;  and  though  it  may  comprehend  enough  at 
a  single  glance  to  secure,  through  the  agency  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  a  genuine  conversion  to  God,  yet  in  order  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sjrmmetricai  religious  character,  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  must  be  known,  and  their  different  relations  un- 
derstood, and  each  must  exert  its  legitimate  influence  on  the 
feeUngs  of  the  heart,  and  the  actions  of  the  life.  A  httle  ob- 
servation might  satisfy  any  one,  that  a  large  part  of  the  ec- 
centricity which  pertains  to  many  professed  Christians,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fanaticism  which  prevails  in 
flie  church,  and  very  many  of  the  ill-judged  movements 
which  are  made  in  connexion  with  reli^on,  are  to  be  referred 
to  ignorance  of  God's  truth :  the  individuals  concerned  in 
most  instances,  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Christian 
education,  or  if  they  did,  they  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures;  and  this  evil  has 
never  been  in  any  tolerable  degree  remedied  by  any  efforts 
they  may  have  made  subsequently  to  their  conversion. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  as  one  of  the  peculiar  errours 
of  the  present  day,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  judge  of  Chris- 
tian character,  rather  by  a  reference  to  its  accidental  quali- 
ties, than  its  substantial  elements;  rather  by  looking  back  to 
the  agony  or  the  rapture  in  which  the  foundation  of  it  was 
supposed  to  be  laid,  than  by  observing  the  consistency,  the 
activity,  the  spirituality  by  which  it  has  been  subsequently 
marked.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  there  are  many 
in  the  religious  community  with  whom  so  simple  a  story  of 
conversion  as  that  which  Matthew  Henry  has  told  concern- 
ing himself,  would  scarely  pass  current;  they  would  want 
something  more  imposing,  and  thrilling,  and  heart-stirring; 
wtmld  wish  to  know  more  definitely  the  very  time  of  his 
birth  into  the  kingdom;  and  to  hear  something  more  of  the 
4epdi8  of  misery  into  which  he  fell  in  his  conviction,  and  of 
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the  heights  of  glory  to  which  he  rdee  when  he  first  became 
a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  does  not  a]^)ear  that  this 
excellent  man,  in  estimating  his  own  Christian  character, 
erer  attached  any  special  importanee  to  his  early  exercises : 
on  the  contrary  he  seems  to  have  looked  at  them  only  in 
connexion  with  his  subsequent  life ;  and  to  have  taken  the 
comfort  of  believing  himself  a  disciple,  not  because  he  was 
more  or  less  agitated,  or  more  or  less  enraptured,  at  any 
^ven  time,  but  because  he  found  himself  hving  habitually 
m  the  fear,  and  love,  and  service  of  God. 

Mr.  Henry  seems  to  have  continued  at  Broad  Oak  under 
the  instniction  which  was  communicated  in  his  iaiixer's  house, 
until  1660,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  placed  in 
the  family  and  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Doolittle  of 
LshDffton,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  an  uncommonly 
£uthml  and  excellent  minister.  How  knig  he  continued 
here  is  not  knowu;  but  not  very  long  after  he  came,  it  is 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Doolittle  was  driven  from  Ishngton  by 
persecution,  and  his  pupils  were  most  of  them  scattered 
among  private  families  in  a  neighbouring  village.  Mr.  Henry 
however  returned  to  his  paternal  residence,  and  resumed  his 
studies  with  his  accustomed  diligence  under  the  instniction 
of  his  excellent  &ther.  During  his  study  at  Islingtcm  there 
IS  evidence  of  his  having  made  rapid  improvement  both  'm 
leamincr  and  in  grace;  and  he  was  introduced  to  a  numerous 
cirt^le  o?  friends  in  whom  he  became  deeply  interested,  and 
many  of  whom  seem  to  have  retained  a  most  affectionate 
regard  for  him  during  the  residue  of  life. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Henry  in  early  childhood — at 
least  as  soon  as  he  had  any  satis&ctory  evidence  of  having 
felt  the  power  of  religion  in  his  own  soul — ^formed  the  pur- 
pose of  ultimately  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry ;  and  no  doubt  he  had  this  great  object  pm- 
minently  before  him  in  the  whole  course  of  bis  studies.  But 
iirom  some  cause  or  other,  he  determined,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  father,  and  by  the  advice  of  an  intimate  and  val- 
ued friend,  to  leave  for  a  while  the  studies  which  were  de- 
signed more  immediately  to  prepare  him  for  the  sacred  office, 
and  give  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  It  is  not  improba- 
Ue  that  he  was  influenced  mainly  to  this  determination,  by 
a  conviction  that  the  general  knowledge  which  he  wooid 
acquire  by  such  a  course,  and  particularly  the  acquaintance 
-wluch  he  would  gain  with  the  world  under  different  aqpeets, 
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would  qualify  him  for  the  more  successful  discharge  of  the 
ministerial  office.  We  should  not  think  it  best  as  a  raieral 
rale  to  advise  young  men  to  engage  in  the  study  of  me  law 
as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  Sie  ministry;  nevertheless 
we  are  far  from  believing  that  the  knowledge  which  might 
be  acquired  by  such  a  course  could  be  turned  to  no  account 
in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties.  Indeed  there  is  no 
species  of  knowledge  which  a  minister  may  not,  in  some  way 
or  other,  render  subservient  to  his  great  work;  and  he  who 
thinks  of  entering  the  ministry  without  having  his  mind 
enlarged  in  some  degree  by  general  science,  satisfied  with 
having  always  kept  in  the  path  of  direct  preparation  for  his 
work,  will  find  himself  often  embarrassed  by  his  ignorance, 
and  &r  less  likely  to  attain  the  great  objects  of  tlie  ministry, 
than  if  his  mind  were  stored  with  a  large  fund  of  general 
knowledge.  Pursuant  to  the  determination  which  be  had 
formed,  Mr.  Henry  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  in  1&85,  being  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age. 

He  entered  upon  this  new  course  of  study  with  exemplary 
diligence;  insomuch  that  some  of  his  friends  be^an  to  fear 
for  the  fate  of  his  early  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  minis- 
try. But  their  fears  were  quite  groundless  ;  for  even  then 
he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  theological  studies,  and 
frequently  met  some  of  his  friends  for  Christian  conference, 
and  expounded  to  them  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  Du- 
ring his  residence  here,  he  also  maintained  an  active  corres- 
pondence with  his  father,  than  which  nothing  could  have 
been  better  fitted  to  quicken  his  devout  affections,  and  esta- 
blish him  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  holiness. 

It  was  in  the  year  1685  that  the  excellent  Richard  Bax- 
ter, a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  was  sen- 
tenced by  JeflBreys,  at  Guildhall,  "  to  pay  five  hundred  marks, 
to  lie  in  prison  till  they  were  paid,  and  to  be  bound  to  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years."  Mr.  Henry  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  where  this  venerable  saint  was  impri- 
soned, went  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  he  subsequently  describes 
the  interview  he  had  with  him,  in  a  letter  of  great  interest, 
addressed  to  his  father.  Mr.  Baxter's  remarks  to  him  show, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  rise  completely  above  the  malignity 
of  his  persecutors,  and  that  there  was  no  sacrifice  which  he 
accounted  dear  for  the  honour  of  that  Master  whom  he  had 
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pledged  himself  to  serve,  and  who  had  called  him  to  virtue 
and  glory. 

iuier  having  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law  somewhat 
more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  he  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  French  language,  he  return- 
ed to  Broad  Oak  in  June,  1686 ;  when  his  friends  had  the 
satis&ction  of  finding  him  still  keeping  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world,  and  as  firmly  resolved  on  devoting  himself 
to  the  ministry  as  ever.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  in- 
vited by  one  of  his  clerical  friends  in  that  neij^hbourhood  to 
exercise  his  gift  of  preaching  for  the  benefit  of  his  congr^- 
tion ;  and  though  he  had  not  been  formally  separated  to  me 
ministerial  office,  he  complied  with  the  request,  and  preached 
several  times  with  great  acceptance,  and  some  visible  success. 
Being  on  a  visit  at  Chester  about  the  same  time,  he  consent- 
ed to  preach  there  also ;  and  so  strong  and  general  was  the 
interest  he  excited  in  the  congregation  whicn  he  addressed, 
that  they  immediately  resolved  on  an  attempt  to  secure  per- 
manently his  ministerial  services.  After  receiving  the  advice 
of  his  excellent  father,  which  was  in  fiivour  of  his'"acceding  to 
their  proposal,  he  resolved  on  returning  to  their  call  an  affirm- 
.  ative  answer;  and  shortly  after  set  nis  face  again  towards 
London,  with  a  view  to  close  up  his  concerns  at  Gray's  Inn, 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  entering  on  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  appears  at  this  time  to 
have  been  most  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  which  he  was  giving  himself;  and  his 
diary  contains  a  record  of  his  own  secret  communings  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  which  shows  how  richly  he  was 
anointed  for  his  office  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  fearful 
he  was  lest  he  should  enter  it  without  the  requisite  spiritual 
qualifications. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Henry  had  been  educated  a  non- 
conformist, and  his  predilections  were  evidently  in  favour  of 
Presbyterian  ordination,  he  was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  prac- 
tical decision  on  this  important  subject,  without  going  over 
the  whole  ground  of  evidence  for  himself;  and  hence  he 
gave  himself  to  a  deliberate  and  thorough  investi^tion  of 
this  whole  subject ;  and  that  he  might  be  the  more  likely  to 
arrive  at  an  impartial  conclusion,  he  committed  to  paper  the 
most  important  things  that  occurred  to  him  on  both  sides  of 
ihe  question ;  and  the  result  was  that,  though  he  was  fully 
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satisfied  of  the  Yalidit7  of  Episcopal  ordination,  yet  he  was 
equally  satisfied  that  in  view  of  all  which  at  that  time  it  in- 
volved, he  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  consent  to  it: 
in  other  words,  he  was,  firom  sober  investigation  and  honest 
conviction,  a  dissenter.  Though  his  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  recorded  in  his  diary,  relate  in  some  important  re- 
spects to  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists,  yet  the 
great  principles  which  he  maintains,  and  on  which  his  ulti- 
mate decision  was  founded,  admit  of  general  application ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  no  person  could  read  over  these  re- 
flections without  at  once  admiring  the  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence by  which  they  were  dictated,  and  gathering  some 
sound  and  practical  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  his  own 
conduct. 

Mr.  Henry,  having  become  fully  satisfied  of  his  duty, 
applied  to  several  of  Sie  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
London,  to  whom  he  was  best  known,  for  ordination ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  9th  May,  afler  having  submitted  to  an 
examination,  and  gone  through  with  the  prescribed  exercises 
preparatory  to  the  occasion,  he  was  privately  set  apart  to 
the  office  of  a  gospel  minister.  The  necessity  for  this  ser- 
vice being  performed  in  a  private  way,  grew  out  of  the  illi- 
beral spirit  of  the  times ;  for  though  there  was  more  of  the 
semblance  of  toleration  at  this  period  than  there  had  been  a 
few  years  previous,  yet  even  now  dissenters  were  barely  en- 
dur^  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  power,  whose 
tender  compassions  were  cruelty. 

In  June  1687,  Mr.  Henry  returned  to  Chester,  with  a 
view  of  making  it  the  place  of  his  permanent  residence. 
Having  become  happily  settled  in  his  work,  with  promising 
pfTospects  of  usefiilness,  he  formed  a  matrimonial  connexion 
with  Miss  Hardware,  a  lady  of  highly  respectable  &mily  and 
uncommon  excellence  of  character.  Though  her  mother 
was  not  at  first  in  favour  of  the  connexion,  from  an  ambi- 
tious desire,  as  she  afterwards  confessed,  that  her  daughter 
mi^t  be  placed  in  a  more  easy  worldly  condition,'  yet  she 
ultimately  not  only  became  reconciled  to  it,  but  regarded  it 
as  a  great  blessing  to  her  fisunily.  But  notwithstanding  the 
event  seemed  an^icious  of  good  to  all  who  were  concerned, 
the  hopes  which  were  connected  with  it  were  destined  soon 
to  give  place  to  the  bitterness  of  disappointment ;  for  within 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  their  marriage,  the  union  was 
suddenly  broken  by  Mrs.  Henry's  death.  She  died  of  the 
Vol.  I.  36 
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small-pox,  Feb.  14, 1689,  BugoA  twenty-five;  having  onlr  fiw 
a  short  time  sustained  the  relatioii  of  a  mother. 

A  little  before  the  close  of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Hemry  en- 
tered a  second  time  into  the  marriage  relation.  The  lady 
widi  whom  he  was  now  united,  was  Miss  WarbartoQ,  a  lela* 
tive  of  his  former  wife,  and  alike  respectaUe  in  her  fiimily 
connexions  and  her  personal  character.  She  proved  every 
way  worthy  of  the  station  to  which  she  was  introduced ; 
and  the  happy  results  of  the  union  were  an  enlargeiBeat  of 
Mr.  Henry's  usefulness,  and  a  small  fiunily  of  childreii, 
which,  however,  were  successively  taken  from  their  parents 
by  death  before  they  had  reached  maturity. 

The  example  of  Mr.  Henry  in  this  lesped,  deserves  to 
be  seriously  considered  by  all  ministers  who,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  are  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  It  admits 
of  no  question  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  a  clergyman's  use- 
fulness is  greatly  promoted,  by  his  being  the  head  of  a 
&niily ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  it  were  d^irable  that  every 
young  minister  should  enter  into  the  matrimonial  relation  as 
soon  as  may  be,  after  he  has  become  setded  in  his  work. 
But  it  is  best  that  all  premature  arrancements  in  refereoee 
to  this  should  be  avoided ;  and  it  is  au  the  better  if  a  min- 
ister can  select  his  wife  wiA  some  reference  to  the  slatkm 
she  may  be  called  to  occupy.  But  on  no  subject,  perhaps, 
are  young  ministers  so  much  in  danger  of  mistaking  Unir 
duty  and  their  interest,  and  of  gready  limiting  tfaar 
usefulness,  as  on  this ;  and  who  neras  be  told,  liiat  many 
a  man  who  has  early  giv^en  promise  of  bein^  a  most 
efficient  helper  of  the  cause  of  Chiist  in  the  mmistry  sf 
reconciliation,  has  actually  passed  net  only  a  most  iincois- 
fortable,  but  comparatively  useless  life,  in  consequence  oflsas 
having  early  and  rashly  committed  himself  in  some  fooiiili 
love  speculation,  which  has  resulted  in  his  nnioii  widi  a 
female  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  disposition  to  be 
a  fellow-helper  with  him  unto  the  kingdom  of  God  We 
would  *say  then,  let  every  one  who  conteaiplates  the  nssistzy 
as  a  profession,  make  h^  calculations  at  a  proper  time,  unless 
there  are  some  special  reasons  to  the  contvary,  for  enteriiig 
the  marriage  stafte ;  for  while  such  a  step  will  exempt  bim 
from  numberless  inconveniences  in  his  interconne  wdMi 
society,  and  especially  with  his  own  flock,  it  will  contribute 
not  a  little  to  his  d^ity,  comfort  and  useftdness.  But  let 
him  take  heed  that  aU  his  ammgements  in  redGsrenoe  to  ttus 
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subyacl  are  made  with  cantious  deliberation  and  true  wis- 
dom ;  remembering  that  a  serious  errour  here  will  extend  its 
iniueQoe  to  all  the  departments  of  his  professional  activity, 
as  well  as  domestic  enjojrment. 

The  year  1696  was  rendered  memorable  to  Mr.  Henry 
by  the  death  of  several  of  his  valued  relatives  and  friends, 
and  especially  of  his  truly  excellent  and  revered  &ther,  the 
Bat.  Philip  Henry.  This  ^eat  and  good  man  was  suddenly 
amsted  bv  disease  in  the  midst  of  health  and  usefulness,  ana 
within  a  few  hours  was  taken  up  to  his  heavenly  home.  His 
sea  had  only  time  to  reach  his  dying  bed,  afier  the  news  of  his 
iUness  was  communicated  to  him,  euid  to  receive  the  paternal 
Uessing  just  as  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  was  going 
lo  mill.  He  describes  the  last  interview,  and  his  father°s  dy- 
ifig  ooeae  in  these  words — ^^  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  said, 
'Oh  son,  you  are  welcome  to  a  dying  father ;  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand'  A  little  after  midnight,  my  nK>ther,  holding  his 
hands  as  he  sat  in  bed,  and  I  holding  the  pillow  to  his  back, 
he  very  quietly,  and  without  any  struggling,  groan,  or  ratr 
tling,  breathed  out  his  dear  soul  into  the  haiids  of  the  Lord 
Jetus  Christ,  whom  he  had  &ithfiilly  served."  On  the  Fri- 
day following  his  death,  while  his  remains  were  yet  unburied, 
the  son  preached  on  occasion  of  a  public  fast,  which  had 
been  appointed  by  the  &ther  on  the  preceding  Sabbath; 
and  immediately  after  the  funeral  returned  to  his  family  and 
flook  at  Chester,  with  his  mind  full  of  seasonable  reflections, 
and  his  heart  of  pious  feelings,  iir  view  of  the  afflictive  dis- 
pensatioQ  which  had  called  him  from  home.  The  thoughts 
which  he  committed  to  his  diary  on  this  occasion  indicate  a 
most  <|aiet  and  humble  spirit,  a  truly  filial  confidence  in 
Grod,  cmd  a  deep  and  practical  recognition  of  his  goodness 
in  allowi^  him  for  so  long  a  time  the  blessing  of  such  a 
fiUher.  'Die  resolutions  which  he  formed,  and  which  he 
was  evidendy  enabled  to  carry  into  his  subsequent  life,  show 
that  it  was  ffood  for  him  to  be  afflicted. 

Mr.  Henry's  uncommon  popularity  as  a  preacher,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  excellence  of  his  character,  drew  upon 
him  from  time  to  time,  the  eyes  of  distant  congre&[ations 
which  were  bereaved  of  their  ministers.  Though  he  had 
been  bat  two  or  three  times  at  London,  from  the  period  of 
his  settlonmt  at  Chester,  yet  his  preaching  there  in  a  few 
Instanoee  bad  not  Med  to  awaken  a  deep  intereet^  and  a 
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Strong  desire,  if  possible,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  accept 
a  call  to  some  vacant  congregation  in  the  metropolis.  The 
first  invitation  which  he  is  known  to  have  received  was 
from  the  chmrch  in  Hackney,  in  1708,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Doctor  Bates,  who  had 
been  its  pastor ;  but  though  some  special  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  call,  he  seems  to  have 
declin^  it  without  hesitation.  Shortly  after,  he  was  invited 
to  succeed  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Taylor,  a  man  of  great 
celebrity,  and  one  of  the  lecturers  in  Salter's  hall ;  but  here 
i^ain,  though  the  place  was  one  of  the  greatest  respecta- 
bflity,  and  though  the  call  was  accompanied  by  private  com- 
munications of  the  mosjt  ur^nt  kind  from  such  men  as 
John  Howe  and  Doctor  Daniel  Williams,  yet  it  all  did  not 
avail  to  induce  him  to  think  seriously  of  leaving  Chester. 
Subsequently  to  this  he  was  invited  to  Manchester  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  which  was  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Charlton,  who  is  described  as  "  a  divine  of 
singular  eminence  and  attainments ;"  and  scarcely  had  he 
had  time  to  decline  this  invitation,  before  he  received  yet 
another  to  a  joint  partnership  with  Mr.  Shower,  at  the  Old 
Jewry ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  still  more  troublesome 
proposal  came  to  him  firom  the  church  in  Silver-street,  to 
which  Mr.  Howe  had  formerly  sustained  the  relation  of 
pastor.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  he  appears  to  have  beai 
inflexible  in  his  determination  not  to  leave  Chester ;  and  his 
attachment  to  his  congregation  there,  seems  to  have  fumidi- 
ed  him  with  a  ready  answer  to  all  the  applications  which 
were  made;  though  the  case  last  mentioned,  seems  on 
account  of  the  decisive  opinion  which  was  entertained  by 
many  of  his  most  judicious  friends  in  favour  of  a  removal, 
to  have  been  taken  into  much  more  serious  consideration, 
and  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  greater  perplexity  than 
any  similar  case  in  his  previous  experience. 

But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  invitations  which 
Mr.  Henry  had  decline!  to  what  were  considered  wider 
fields  of  ministerial  labour,  he  did  at  length,  though  not 
without  great  deliberation  and  anxiety,  consent  to  a  re- 
moval. The  congregation  at  Hackney  whose  call  he  had 
declined  after  the  death  of  Doctor  Bates,  repeated  their  invi- 
tation with  an  earnestness  which  would  not  be  denied,  after 
the  death  of  his  successor ;  and  the  result  of  a  somewhat 
protracted  negociation,  and  of  no  little  conflict  of  mind  on 
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the  part  of  Mr.  Henry,  was  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral 
relation  at  Chester,  and  his  introduction  to  a  new  field  of 
labour  at  Hackney.  He  has  recorded  in  his  diary  at  con- 
siderable length  the  reasons  which  influenced  him  to  this 
unexpected  step;  and  they  are  such  as  evince  the  most 
affectionate  attachment  to  the  congregation  from  which  he 
was  separated,  the  most  watchful  attention  to  the  leadings 
of  Providence,  and  the  most  earnest  desire  to  serve  his  Mas- 
ter to  the  extent  of  his  abiUty. 

Mr.  Henry's  ministry  at  Chester  was  distinguished  by  a 
most  laborious  and  faithful  dischar^  of  all  the  duties  per- 
taining to  his  arduous  vocation.  He  was  especially  atten- 
tive to  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  young ;  cate- 
chising them  regularly  every  Saturday  afternoon,  frequently 
preaching  sermons  with  special  reference  to  their  benefit, 
and  associating  with  them  in  a  more  private  way  with  a ' 
view  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  religion.  In  his 
pastoral  relations  he  was  uniformly  affectionate  and  exem- 
plary ;  regarding  no  personal  sacrifice  by  which  he  mifi:ht 
contribute  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  committed  tohis 
care.  Nor  was  he  contented  merely  with  labouring  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  flock ;  but  he  extended  his  views  and  his 
efforts  abroad  and  caused  his  influence  to  be  most  benignly 
and  delightfully  felt  through  the  whole  surrounding 
country. 

The  devoted  attachment  of  Mr.  Henry  to  his  congrega- 
tion at  Chester,  not  only  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
him  to  break  the  tie  by  which  he  was  bound  to  them  as  a 
pastor,  but  caused  him,  soon  after  it  was  actuallv  broken,  to 
look  back  upon  them  with  unutterable  feelings  of*^  tenderness, 
and  to  indulge  painful  apprehensions  lest,  after  aU,  he  had 
mistaken  the  path  of  duty.  Even  before  his  removal  to 
Hackney  he  writes  in  his  diary  thus — ^**  I  see  I  have  been 
very  unkind  to  the  congregation,  who  love  me  too  well  f  and 
on  his  arrival  at  his  new  habitation  he  utters  himself  in 
such  language  as  this — "Lord,  am  I  in  my  way?  I  look 
back  with  sorrow  for  leaving  Chester :  I  look  forward  with 
fear,  but  unto  thee  I  look  up."  This  doubtless  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  indicating  a  momentary  victory  of  feeling 
over  judgement,  than  any  settled  conviction  that  he  had  done 
wrong;  in  making  the  change. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Henry  at  Hackney  commenced  with 
the  iSabbatb,  May  18, 1712.    It  became  manifest  at  once 
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Ifaat  he  was  the  same  zealous  and  devoted  pastor  here,  as  he 
had  been  while  he  was  connected  with  his  former  charge ; 
and  that  he  counted  not  his  life  dear  to  him,  if  the  Master 
whom  he  served  might  be  glorified  by  the  sacrifice.    The 
high  reputation  which  he  had  long  possessed  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  procure  his' services  on  public 
occasions;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  important  object 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  Christ's  km^dom,  which 
was  to  be  carried  forward  by  dissenters,  to  which  his  aid 
was  not  solicited.    But  under  the  pressure  of  his  pastoral 
and  public  duties,  his  health  soon  began  seriously  to  dedine ; 
and  a  disease  that  had  discovered  itself  occasionally  for  two 
years,  and  had  given  his   firiends   considerable   anxiety 
respecting  him,  now  be^ran  to  be  developed  in  a  way  to 
excite  much  additional  cdarm.    Before  leaving  Chester  he 
had  promised  his  congrcj^ation  that  he  would  make  them  an 
annual  visit;  and  as  his  health  had  become  so  seriously 
impaired  after  having  been  at  Hackney  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  as  to  require  the  relaxation  which  would  be  fiimished 
by  a  journey,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  redeem  his  pledge  by  passing  a  little  time  with  his  former 
charse.    Accordii^ly  he  set  out  for  Chester,  July  20, 1713 ; 
delisted  with  the  prospect  of  another  meeting  with  those 
who  had  so  long  received  the  &:ospel  from  his  lips,  and  to 
whom  his  heart  was  still  bound  by  the  tenderest  associations. 
He  stopped  at  Broad  Oak,  the  spot  where  he  had  fiirst  seen 
the  light,  and  preached  to  the  congregation  of  which  his 
&ther  had  formerlv  been  the  pastor ;  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Chester,  where  ne  was  met  on  every  side  with  the  most 
cordial  expressions  of  respect  and  affection.    During  the  few 
days  he  passed  here,  he  preached  several  times,  oraerved  a 
congregational  fisist  with  his  former  charge,  and  administered 
the  Lonl's  supper ;  and  his  spirit  seems  to  have  been  truly 
refreshed  by  being  thus  permitted  to  nuugle  again  with 
those,  many  of  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  were  his 
spiritual  children,  and  were  destined  to  be  gems  in  his  ever- 
lasting crown  of  joy.    After  an  absence  of  about  three 
weeks,  he  returned  to  his  &mily  and  flock  at  Hackney,  with 
his  health  not  at  all  improved  by  the  journey.    He  continued 
his  labours,  however,  though  not  without  some  abatement^ 
and  occasional  interruptions ;  and  it  gradually  became  more 
and  more  manifest,  both  to  himself  and  his  firiends,  that  the 
lime  of  his  departure  could  not  be  £ur  distant. 
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In  May  of  the  succeeding  year  (1714,)  he  Tisited  his 
friends  in  Chester  again,  and  notwithstanding  his  continued 
bodily  indisposition,  he  preached  frequently.  The  subjects 
which  occupied  him  on  the  two  last  Sabbaths  of  his  life,  re- 
spected the  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  Qod ;  and  if 
he  had  selected  his  topics  in  the  full  knowledge  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  ha^e 
been  more  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  On  the  2lst  June,  he  set  out  to  return  to  Hack- 
ney, Uiough  he  was  so  much  enfeebled  by  disease,  that  the 
friends  he  left  behind  had  scarcely  a  hope  of  meeting  him 
again  on  this  side  the  grave.  And  it  turned  out  that  their 
painful  apprehensions  respecting  him  were  folly  realized. 
Before  he  had  proceeded  far  on  his  journey,  he  was  thrown 
fit>m  his  horse,  but  at  the  time  did  not  appear  to  suffer  mate- 
rially from  the  fell,  and  hastened  forward,  in  spite  of  the 
urgency  of  his  friends  to  the  contrary,  to  fulfil  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  had  made  to  preach  at  Nantwich.  This 
appointment  he  actually  folfiUed ;  though  it  was  remarked 
by  some  who  heard  him,  that  his  preaching  on  that  occasion} 
was  by  no  means  characterized  by  his  usual  vivacity.  He 
had  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  gentleman  in  the  neiriit- 
bouifaood,  distinguished  for  hospitality  and  piety,  to  go  to  his 
house  after  the  service ;  but  he  immediately  became  so  ill 
that  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  this  engagement,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  old  firiends, 
not  to  be  removed  from  it  but  as  a  corpse.  For  several 
honrs  his  reason  and  speech  were  continued  to  him,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  testify  to  the  sustaining  influences  of  religion 
in  the  prospect  of  death ;  but  early  the  next  morning,  ho 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  after  lyinff  speechless,  with 
his  eyes  fixed,  for  three  hours,  his  spirit  calmly  took  its  flight 
fer  better  worlds.  His  ftmeral  which  took  place  three  days 
rfker,  was  marked  by  every  expression  of  affectionate  respect 
for  his  memory,  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  CSiester  and 
interred  by  his  former  flock,  who  counted  it  a  privilege  to 
have  his  venerable  dust  in  die  midst  of  them. 

The  latter  part  of  Doctor  Williams'  highly  interesting 
•work  is  occupied  with  a  minute  and  charming  delineation  of 
Mr.  Henry's  private  and  public  character;  but'it  is  impossible 
to  bring  wilhin  (mr  limits  much  more  than  the  heads  of  Ais 
several  chapters.  It  would  seem  that,  independently  of  the 
influence  of  divine  grace,  there  were  peculiar  attractions  be^ 
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lon^^ing  to  his  character :    The  God  of  ncUure  had  cast  his 
mind  in  a  mould  of  superiour  excellence,  imparting  to  him 

rdities  which  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  draw  towards  him 
kind  and  grateful  r^^ards  of  his  fellow  men.  But  so  early 
was  his  character  brought  under  the  transforming  influence 
of  religion,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
originfd  elements  of  his  morcd  constitution,  and  those  quali- 
ties which  were  superinduced  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  it  is  certain  that  whatever  belong  to  him 
orifiinally  was  greatly  refined  and  improved  by  bemg  broug^ht 
UMer  the  moulding  influence  of  an  active  and  elevated  piety ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  his  Christian  graces  were  rendered 
Ibx  more  attractive  by  being  engrafted  upon  the  most  lovely 
natural  disposition. 

His  religious  character  appears  to  have  been  marked  in 
an  eminent  degree  by  consistency.  We  do  not  find  him 
attaching  a  disproportionate  importance  to  some  one  of  the 
Christian  graces,  as  if  in  a  single  quality  were  embodied 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  religious  character ;  but  we  see 
him  taking  the  Bible  as  his  standard  in  every  tiling,  endea- 
vouring to  conform  himself  to  cdl  God's  requirements;  and  the 
result  was,  that  his  character  was  formed  in  goodly  and 
beautiful  proportions.  He  was  eminently  diligent  in  the 
in^rovement  of  time;  and  seems  never  to  have  been  satisfi- 
ed unless  he  was  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
men  and  the  glory  of  God.  He  was  unusually  free  from 
cenaoriousness;  and  though  he  opposed  errour  with  decision, 
yet  it  was  always  in  a  spirit  of  compassion  and  kindness 
towards  the  errourist ;  and  his  object  evidently  was  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to  secure  a  personal  victo- 
3.  He  exhibited  on  all  occasions  a  spirit  of  the  most  exem- 
ary  benevolence;  distributing  liberally  of  his  moderate  in- 
come to  the  necessities  of  his  fellow  men,  and  entering  with 
the  utmost  vigour  and  alacrity  into  all  plans  which  were 
designed  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement.  He 
was  accustomed  to  form  an  exceedingly  humble  estimate  of 
his  own  spiritual  attainments,  and  habitually  cultivated  a 
deep  sense  of  dependence  on  the  influences  of  divine  grace. 
There  was  nothing  in  any  of  his  doings  as  they  are  recorded 
by  his  biographer,  or  in  any  of  his  exercises  as  he  has  him- 
self set  them  down  in  his  diary,  to  indicate  even  a  lurking 
conviction  that  he  could  make  any  progress  in  religion,  or 
render  any  acceptable  service  to  Crod,  unless  he  were  assist- 
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ed  from  on  high:  on  the  oontrary,  eyery  thing  that  he  pro- 
jected, and  ever7  thine  that  he  attempted,  wtiether  it  had  re- 
spect more  immediately  to  his  own  growth  in  grace,  or  the 
religious  improvement  of  his  fellow  men,  was  marked  with 
a  devout  recognition  of  entire  dependence  on  the  blessing  of 
God.  In  his  afBtictions,  (and  they  were  by  no  means  few  or 
small,)  he  exemplified  most  delightfully  a  spirit  of  submission 
to  God's  will;  and  while  he  was  enabled  to  pass  through 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  the  sustauning  power  of 
Ouristian  fidth,  it  was  evident  that  their  le^timate  effect  upon 
his  own  character  was  realized,  in  rendenng  him  more  dead 
to  the  world,  and  more  aUve  to  invisible  realities  and  all  the 
great  and  holy  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Henry  never  could  have  made  such 
large  attainments  as  he  did  in  evangelical  piety,  without  the 
most  fiuthfiil  and  uninterrupted  discipline  of  his  own  heart ; 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  representations  in  his 
Bii^[raphy.  In  all  his  religious  habits  he  was  uncommonlv 
exaict ;  and  even  those  necessary  employments  which  partook 
of  a  secular  character,  were  generally  rendered  subservient 
in  some  way  or  other  to  his  growth  in  grace.  One  circum- 
stance which  doubtless  contributed  much  to  his  uncommon 
spirituaUty,  was  the  amount  of  time  and  study  which  he  ex- 
pended upon  the  Scriptures.  The  peculiarly  experimental 
character  of  his  coomientary  shows  that  the  spiritual  beau- 
ties of  the  Bible  were  what  chiefly  occupied  his  thoughts ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  his  mind  should  have  had  such  a 
direction,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  produce 
that  incomparable  work,  without  becoming  imbued  in  a  hifh 
d^ree  with  an  evan^lical  spirit  It  was  also  a  part  of  the 
economy  of  his  reli^ous  life,  to  mark  with  devout  attention 
the  desdings  of  Providence  not  only  towards  himself,  but  his 
friends,  and  the  church  at  large,  and  to  connect  with  them 
such  reflections  as  were  fitted  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the 
lessons  they  were  adapted  to  teach.  He  was  in  the  habit 
also  of  noticing  with  great  solemnity  the  annual  return  of 
seasons  which  commemorated  important  events ;  and  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  day  particularly  was  never  suffered 
to  pass  without  some  seasonable  and  devout  reflections.  In 
a  word,  the  great  secret  of  his  eminent  spirituality  seems  to 
have  been,  that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  in  all  the 
duties  of  devotion.  He  reali:^  habitually  that  his  springs  of 
spiritual  enjo3nDaent  and  action  were  all  in  God ;  and  he  felt 
Vol.  I.  37 
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that  he  could  not  suspend  intimate  communion  with  him, 
but  at  the.  peril  of  turning  away  from  the  fountain  of  all 
spiritual  life  and  strength. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  Mr.  Henry's  intellect.  We  have  seen  nothing 
from  his  pen  which  would  indicate  that  his  mind  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  philosophical  research;  and  we  do 
not  perceive  that  any  such  talent  is  claimed  for  him  in  the 
Biography.  But  his  mind  was  eminently  adapted  to  the 
common  sense  realities  of  life ;  and  its  thoughts  on  the  most 
common  subjects  acquired  a  tinge  of  originaUty  and  fresh- 
ness which  must  forever  prevent  satiety  in  those  to  whom 
they  are  communicated.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
specially  distinguished  in  any  particular  department  of  learn- 
ing; though  in  no  department  does  he  appear  to  have  been 
deficient.  Such  a  mind  as  he  possessed  could  not  indeed 
have  been  satisfied  with  moderate  attainments ;  it  would  al- 
ways be  gathering  knowledge  from  some  source  or  other ; 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  while  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  a  legitimate  use  of  the  works  of  other  men, 
and  derived  from  them  much  important  information,  yet 
some  of  the  most  vahiable  of  his  acquisitions  were  the  results 
of  his  own  independent  and  imaided  reflection. 

The  published  works  of  Mr.  Henry  are  numerous,  and 
are,  we  believe,  without  exception  of  a  theolo^cal  character. 
His  miscellaneous  works  which  have  been  already  referred 
to,  have  been  published  within  a  few  years  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  accomplished  and  excellent  author  of  his  me- 
moir, in  a  neat  volume  royal  octavo,  of  upwards  of  1300 
pages.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  volume  consists  of 
single  sermons  which  he  preached  on  various  pubhc  occa- 
sions, all  of  which  must  be  read  with  deep  interest,  as  bear- 
ing strongly  the  impression  of  his  peculiar  genius,  and 
breathing  in  a  high  degree  the  pure  spirit  of  the  sospel ; 
while  some  of  them  are  scarcely  surpassed  in  point  of  inter- 
est by  any  other  sermons  within  our  knowledge.  His  little 
work  on  "the  pleasantness  of  a  religious  hfe,"  is  extremely 
happy  both  in  its  design  and  execution,  and  is  specially 
adapted  to  attract  the  young  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  piety. 
But  his  magnum  opus,  that  on  which  his  reputation  as  an 
author  chiefly  depends,  and  by  means  of  which  his  name  is 
destined  no  doubt  to  be  transmitted  to  ages  yet  to  come,  is 
his  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  is  well  known 
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that  this  favourite  work  was  not  completed  by  his  own  hand, 
his  earthly  labours  being  terminated  by  death,  when  he  had 
only  reached  the  Epistles ;  the  residue  however  was  subse- 
quently supplied  by  several  distinguished  ministers,  who 
were  &miliar  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  thought  and  expres- 
non,  and  who  seem  to  have  aimed  in  some  degree  at  imita- 
ting it,  though  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  followed  him 
hand  passHms  acquis.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  com- 
municate an  adequate  idea  of  this  work,  to  one  who  had 
never  penised  it.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  &ultless  pro- 
duction, for  there  are  certainly  some  things  in  it  which  we 
cannot  approve ;  particularly  the  pressing  of  analogies  in 
some  cases  to  what  seems  to  us  an  unwarrantable  extreme, 
and  thus  making  the  Bible  speak  what  we  do  not  suppose 
was  the  real  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  those  particular  passages. 
But  this  was  an  errour  into  which  such  a  mind  as  Mi'.  Hen- 
ry's would  be  likely  sometimes  to  be  betrayed ;  for  it  resulted 
directly  from  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  and  his  unconquer- 
able passion  for  analogies ;  and  it  is  after  all  nothing  more 
than  an  excess  of  the  very  quality  which  gives  to  his  work 
its  greatest  charm.  But  in  general  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
most  jadicious  and  sober  expositor ;  and  in  the  &w  cases  in 
which  &ncy  prevails  over  judgement,  his  &iult  is,  not  that  he 
inculcates  errour,  but  that  he  brings  out  an  excess  of  truth ; 
that  is,  gives  us  the  very  truth  which  the  sacred  writer  de- 
signed to  teach  in  the  particular  passage  he  is  considering, 
and  connects  with  it  some  other  truth  which  he  did  not  there 
design  to  teach.  In  some  instances  too,  it  must  be  acknow- 
led^  that  he  indulges  his  propensity  for  quaint  expressions, 
at  the  expense  of  gcKxl  taste ;  and  yet  every  one  would  feel 
that  if  this  quality  were  to  be  lost  from  the  work,  no  small 
part  of  its  bwiuty,  and  impressiveness,  and  interest,  would  be 
lost  with  it  The  truth  is  that,  with  all  its  incomparable 
excellence,  it  has  its  defects,  and  yet  those  defects  are  of  such 
a  character,  and  are  so  inwrought  into  the  very  structure  of 
the  conqiosition,  that  an  attempt  to  remove  them  would  jeop- 
ard the  simplicity,  the  proportion,  the  power,  by  which  the 
work  is  characterissed.  If  we  weue  asked  to  say  in  one  word, 
what  we  regard  as  the  peculiar  e::fcellence  of  Matthew  Hen- 
ry*s  commentary,  we  should  say  that  it  brings  out  divine 
truth  in  the  most  simple  and  attractive  form ;  that  it  fastens 
itself  by  its  originaUty  in  the  reader's  memory,  and  by  the 
devated  spirit  of  devotioA  and  piety  which  breathes  in  it, 
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finds  an  easy  passage  to  the  heart.  Other  men  have  brou^^t 
large  stores  of  learning  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  have  gone  more  deeply  into  the  investigation  of 
real  or  supposed  culSiculties,  and  in  some  respects  have  no 
doubt  rendered  greater  service  to  the  church  than  Mr.  Hen- 
ry ;  but  we  may  safely  say,  that  no  other  man  has  brought 
to  this  work  a  mind  more  fertile  in  bright  and  beautSui 
thoughts,  or  a  heart  more  richly  imbued  with  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tliat  no  one  has  contributed  more  to 
raider  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  attractive  and  delightfiil. 
It  is  a  work  which  may  be  recommended  without  qualifica- 
tion to  every  class  of  readers,  from  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
complished minister  down  to  the  unlettered  peasant;  and  he 
who  can  read  it  without  interest  and  profit,  has  no  eyes  to 
discern  the  most  beautiful  simpUcity,  or  no  heart  U>  relish  the 
purity  of  heaven. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Henry's  character  was  in  sowe  re- 
spects peculiar,  even  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  in  the 
most  material  points,  and  especially  in  regard  to  his  piety, 
he  may  be  considered  a  fair  representative  of  the  great  aivl 
good  men  of  his  day.  To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  developemeuts  of  religious  character  in  the 
seventeenth  and  first  hsdf  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  espe- 
cially among  the  Reformed  and  Congregational  churches  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  manifest  that  the  piety  of  the  present  day, 
though  of  course  the  same  in  all  its  essential  elements,  is  yet 
in  some  important  respects  different  from  ihsX  which  then 
prevailed;  and  this  difference  is  no  doubt  to  be  traced  in  no 
smaU  degree  to  a  difference  in  the  general  circumstances  and 
habits  of  the  times.  The  piety  of  that  day  was  more  con- 
templative, and  probably  more  deep:  it  discovered  itself 
more,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  writings  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  in  exercises  of  devotion,  in  fiiithfiil 
self-communion,  and  in  the  diligent  study  of  God's  word. 
The  piety  of  the  present  day,  onthe  contrary,  is  more  active, 
more  busy  in  devising  plans  of  general  usenilness,  more  dia- 
posed  to  go  abroad  on  arduous  and  holy  enterprises,  more 
enconrag^  to  labour  by  a  prospect  of  the  speedy  fulfilment 
of  the  great  promises  of  XSod.  In  the  former  case,  there 
seems  to  have  been  more  attention  to  the  inner  man  of  the 
heart,  more  diligent  and  constant  efforts  for  growth  in  per- 
sonal hoUness :  in  the  latter,  the  spiritual  improvement  of 
others  seems  to  be  the  commanding  object  which  fills  the  eye 
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and  the  heart  of  the  church ;  and  Christians  now  look  for 
the  evidence  of  their  having  been  regenerated,  far  more  than 
formerly,  in  a  course  of  active  effort  for  carrying  salvation 
through  the  world. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  different  circumstances  which 
marked  that  age,  and  see  how  different  they  were  from  those 
by  which  bur  own  is  characterized,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
undeistand  why  the  two  periods  sustain  a  different  religious 
character.  The  period  in  which  Baxter,  and  Oweb,  and 
Bunyan,  and  Flavel,  and  the  Henrys  Uved,  was  signally 
marked  by  the  spirit  of  persecution :  several  of  these  illustri- 
ous men,  whose  names  are  destined  to  be  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  were  actually 
£irbidden  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  deprived  of  their  perso- 
nal hberty,  and  some  of  them  were  subjected  to  the  inconve- 
Biencies  and  sufferings  of  a  long  imprisonment,  not  to  men* 
tion  the  noble  company  of  maityrs  who  not  many  years  be- 
fore had  left  their  testimony  to  the  truth  written  in  their  own 
blood.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  fitted  above  any  thin^  we 
can  conceive,  deeply  to  imbue  the  hearts  of  true  Chrisuans 
with  the  love  of  Christ ;  to  bring  them  to  cultivate  the  most 
intimate  communion  with  hini,  and  to  cheririi  practical 
Christianity  as  an  all-sustaining  principle,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  might  be  enabled  to  triumph  in  Uieir  peculiar 
trials.  There  was  every  thin^  to  carry  them  out  of  them* 
selves,  and  to  lead  them  to  an  implicit  confidence  in  Grod,  as 
their  protector  and  Redeemer ;  for  amidst  all  the  uncertainty 
and  suspense  which  marked  their  condition,  with  the  arm  of 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  domination  continually  stretched 
over  them,  and  liable  every  hour  to  be  arrested  and  impri- 
soned for  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  fiinctions, — what 
imder  their  circumstances  could  sustain  them,  but  the  arm  of 
Almi^ty  strength  ?  And  hither  they  came  and  rested  with 
the  simplicity  and  confidence  of  chikirffli :  and  their  dose 
and  intimate  communion  with  God  was  the  channel  through 
which  were  communicated  to  them  those  laive  measures  of 
graee,  which  enabled  them  to  contemplate  wim  calmness  the 
prisoners'  dungeon  and  the  martyrs'  stake.  And  as  the  tri- 
als to  which  they  were  called,  naturally  led  them  to  culti- 
vate a  deep  and  earnest  piety  as  a  means  of  triumphing  over 
Ifaem ;  so  the  legitimate  effect  of  their  trials  was  fiiUy  acoom- 
phshed  in  their  experi«M»,  in  cheridiing  especially  the  more 
veliied  graces  of  the  Chriistian  cluuncter.    That  Scripture 
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was  delightfiilly  fulfilled  to  them,  which  declares  that  ^tri* 
bulation  worketh  patience ;"  and  that  also  which  assures  us, 
that  the  afflictioa  of  the  righteous  worketh  out  for  him  <<  a 
fiur  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

But  while  the  circumstances  of  the  age  were  eminently 
adapted  to  cherish  in  Christians  a  habit  of  devotion  and 
spirituality,  and  to  keep  up  an  intimate  intercourse  between 
them  and  their  Redeemer,  they  were  fitted  to  repress  that 
expansive  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  which  aims  more 
directly  at  the  renovation  of  the  world.  Christians  were  oc- 
cupied necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  kind  of  self-defence. 
They  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  sustain  themselves 
even  partially  in  the  exercise  of  their  Christian  rights,  and  to 
concert  plans  for  softening  the  ferocious  character  which  an 
unhallowed  bigotry  had  imparted  to  the  age.  If  they  could 
labour  within  their  own  limited  sphere,  and  be  permitted  to 
meet  unmolested  their  respective  congregations  on  the  Sab- 
bath, to  dispense  to  them  the  word  of  God,  it  was  as  much 
of  public  service  as  they  could  expect  to  be  indulged  in;  and 
even  this  privilege,  when  it  was  enjoyed,  was  onen  held  by 
a  precarious  tenure.  And  then  a^in,  there  was  no  door 
open  in  Providence  for  prosecuting  any  great  effort  for 
evangelizing  the  world.  The  nations  were  separated  from 
each  other  to  a  great  extent  by  impenetrable  hstrriers ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  more  benighted  portions  of  the 
earth,  seemed  to  discourage  the  formation  of  any  of  those 
noble  projects  of  benevolence  which  have  since  come  into 
existence,  and  which  may  be  said  emphatically  to  have  the 
world  for  their  field.  Indeed,  Christians  of  that  day,  not- 
withstanding they  were  many  of  them  giants  in  piety,  and 
more  distinguished  for  many  of  the  graces  of  the  gospel  than 
perhaps  any  who  have  succeeded  them,  seem  to  have  re- 
garded the  conversion  of  the  world  cJtogether  as  a  work  for 
niture  ages ;  and  amidst  all  their  bright  visions  of  fiuth,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  had  a  distinct  conception  of 
that  magnificent  system  of  moral  machinery,  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live. 

Very  different  are  the  circumstances  of  Christians  at  the 
present  day,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country. 
The  spirit  of  persecution  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  drhren 
back  to  the  pit;  and  men  may  not  only  think  and  feel,  but 
speak  and  act,  for  themselves,  in  respect  to  all  that  belongs 
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to  religion,  without  any  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.  But 
this  great  blessing  has  no  doubt  been  perverted  by  the 
church,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  religious 
apathy,  and  to  induce  a  comparatiYely  superficial  piety. 
Not  being  trained  up,  as  our  fathers  were,  in  the  rough  school 
of  adversity,  we  are  wanting,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in 
that  depth  of  Christian  experience,  that  stem  self-denial,  that 
unquenchable  thirst  for  communion  -with  Christ,  by  which 
they  were  so  much  distinguished.  Our  theologieed  writings 
of  the  present  day  exhibit  less  of  holy  unction,  of  that  devout 
and  lively  sense  of  divine  things,  which  results  from  a  con- 
stant impression  of  the  presence  of  God,  than  we  find  in  the 
works  of  the  divines  to  whom  we  have  already  referred; 
and  in  going  back  to  the  latter,  though  we  find  them  with 
the  imperfections  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged,  yet  we 
get  our  hearts  refreshed  by  breathing  a  holier  atmosphere, 
and  we  seem  to  be  in  communion  with  spirits  who,  while 
they  were  on  earth,  were  yet  always  near  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven. But  then  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  much 
Ddore  of  activity  belonging  to  the  character  of  this  age  than 
of  the  period  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  While 
Christians  are  exempted  to  a  great  extent  from  those  evils 
which  in  other  days  have  palsied  the  energies  of  the  church, 
and  kept  her  labouring  and  struggling  in  order  to  sustain 
herself  in  existence,  the  Providence  of  God  has  been  work-^ 
ing  mightily  in  removing  the  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  in  opening  a  field  for  the  efforts  of  Christian 
benevolence  as  wide  as  the  world.  Blessed  be  God,  the 
churc^  has  heard  the  voice  of  her  Almighty  Head,  and  has 
surveyed  this  field  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  it,  and 
there  is  a  spirit  of  benevolent  action  going  forth,  which  is  no 
doubt  destined  to  live,  and  brighten  into  more  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, until  nothing  shall  remain  to  be  done  for  the  con- 
summation of  God's  great  and  holy  purpose  of  giving  the 
heathen  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  a  possession. 

Let  not  the  present  generation  of  Christians  conclude  that 
they  have  nothing  to  learn  firom  those  who  have  gone  before 
them;  and  especially  let  them  not  imagine,  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  self-confident  spirit,  that  the  great  and  good  men  of'other 
days  are  all  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  snperiour  lights  of  the 
present  age.  What  if  those  men  displayed  less  of  Christian 
activity  man  is  exhibited  by  many  of  ihe  friends  of  Christ 
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now;— yet  that  no  doubt  was  owing  to  the  circnntttanoes  ia 
which  they  were  called  to  act;  and  had  they  lived  at  this 
day,  with  the  spirit  of  deep  devotion  and  ard^t  love  to 
Chnst,  which  glowed  in  their  bosoms  then,  they  would  un- 
questionably Imve  showed  themselves  miffhty  in  religious 
action,  add  have  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
are  enlisted  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Let 
the  church  then,  while  she  retains  all  her  activity,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  active,  cultivate  a  deeper  spiritnalityi 
a  more  entire  dependence  on  the  influences  of  divine  grace, 
a  more  constant  and  intimate  intercourse  with  her  Redeemer 
and  her  Head.  Let  the  Christian  ministry  especially  endea- 
vour to  become  more  richly  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  en- 
lightened and  fervent  piety,  which  ^owed  in  the  bosomSy 
and  breathed  in  the  lives,  of  the  Buters,  the  Flavels,  the 
Henrys,  of  other  days.  And  let  both  ministers  and  private 
Christians  remember,  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which 
this  spirit  was  more  imperatively  demanded,  than  it  is  at  the 
present;  for  nothing  else  will  be  a  pledge  even  for  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  die  church ;  nothing  else  will  keep  her 
humble  under  the  success  which  has  already  attended  her 
efforts ;  nothing  else  will  secure  to  her  activity  the  Uessing 
of  QoA.  Let  every  Christian  then  consider  it  his  duty  to  do 
all  that  he  can  to  improve  the  character  of  this  age  by  im- 
parting to  it  a  greater  degree  of  spirituality ;  and  then  it  will 
oe,  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  it  has  yet  been,  an  age  of 
benevolence,  an  age  of  glory. 


Art.  VIII. — ^Review  of  Channino's  Works. 

By  Rev.  Lxonabd  Withimgtoh,  Paftor  of  the  Church  in  Newbory, 

JH$etmtH9,  RmUwb,  wd  MUedUnUt,  by  WiOiam  EUmy  Chanmn^,  BoMm, 
jnMtikad  6y  GMtir  ^  Hemba,  1830. 

There  are  certain  writers  who  might  be  appropriately 
designated  as  the  nightingales  of  the  moral  grove.  They 
charm  the  ear,  they  delight  the  fancy,  without  directing  the 
reasoning  powers.  Their  loveliest  strains  leave  no  definite 
impression  behind.  Among  these  writers  we  must  place 
the  distinguished  author,  whose  works  we  have  undertaken 
to  review.    For  musical  diction,  for  the  poetry  of  prose,  he 
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stands  unrivalled.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  our  dullness 
always  to  apprehend  precisely  what  he  means.  The  music 
of  his  lips,  is  often  to  us  like  that  of  the  songsters  in  Thom- 
son's Spring, 

"  Veiled  in  a  shower 

Of  shadowing  roses." 

There  is,  we  suspect,  sprung  up  in  the  theological  and 
literary  world,  a  very  bad  style  of  writing,  of  which  the 
very  beauties  increase  its  pernicious  tendency,  and  its  merits, 
in  their  special  combination,  make  it  so  much  the  worse. 
For  as  the  philosophers  teU  us,  that  a  theory  essentially 
false,  becomes  more  dangerous  by  the  truths  on  the  sur- 
&ce,  which  give  it  popularity  and  power ;  so  we  conceive 
that  there  are  some  styles  of  writing,  whose  alloy  becomes 
just  so  much  worse,  for  the  precious  metal  with  which  they 
are  combined.  A  counterfeit  guinea  will  not  pass  without 
some  gold  in  it ;  and  no  style  of  writing  has  ever  had  a 
temporary  popularity,  without  some  beauty.  The  present 
&shionable  combination  we  consider  as  peculiarly  unhappy; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  find,  that  Dr.  Channing  has  given  it  so 
much  of  his  countenance  and  support.  "We  are  not  how- 
ever bigots — whatever  we  may  be  in  theology — in  the  creed 
of  taste ;  and  we  freely  confess,  that  this  bad  mode  of  wri- 
ting is  far  from  being  confined  to  Unitarians.  We  find 
something  of  it  in  John  Foster,  in  Chalmers,  in  Coleridge; 
it  runs  absolutely  mad  in  the  miraculous  Irving,  It  is 
exercising,  in  many  places,  a  disastrous  influence  on  the 
pulpit,  and  on  the  whole  circle  of  our  literature ;  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  dissected  and 
exposed.  As  Dr.  Channing  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  illus- 
trious examples  of  the  style  here  spoken  of,  we  propose  to 
exhibit  some  of  its  characteristics  in  connexion  with  his 
works,  remembering  while  we  do  so,  that  every  unjust  blow 
aimed  at  an  author,  always  rebounds  on  the  critic. 

The  style  to  which  we  allude,  consists  in  taking  some 
plain,  homely  thought,  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  dressing  it 
up  in  such  buckram  language,  that  the  brain  from  which  it 
first  spnmg,  (and  that  perhaps  was  Adam's,)  would  hardly  re- 
cognise its  own  offspring.  Many  writers  of  this  age,  as  is  well 
known,  have  an  itch  for  originality ; — ^very  few,  however, 
have  a  talent  for  it.  Wherever  there  is  real  originality,  it 
flows  out  in  the  simplest  language ;  so  that  the  reader  is  at 
first  deceived,  and  is  hardly  aware  of  the  ponderous  thoughts 
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which  come  in  such  a  famihar  dress.  We  mi^ht  cite  Lord 
Bacon's  little  volume  of  Essays,  as  a  striking  ulustration  of 
this  remark.  Some  of  the  most  acute  and  profound  remarks 
on  human  nature,  are  there  expressed  in  words  which  might 
be  understood  in  the  nursery.  Tlie  probability  is,  he  paid 
very  litde  attention  to  his  diction ;  conscious  of  his  own 
strength,  his  pen  moved  with  ease,  and  his  last  thoughts 
came  forth  in  the  first  expressions. 

But'  every  writer  of  oourse  is  not  a  Bacon,  and  it  is 
becoming  harder  every  day  to  be  original.  Yet  every 
author  wishes,  if  not  to  present  new  thoughts,  at  least  to 
show  them  in  a  new  light.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  depart  from  the  beaten  path  of  simplicity  and  truth. 

For  the  justness  of  these  remarks  we  have  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  precept,  whatever  becomes  of  his  example. 

"Men  have  learned  [we  must  disagree  with  him  as  to  the  fact,  though  we 
join  in  the  praine,]  more  to  write  as  tney  speak,  and  are  ashamed  to  dreBS  op 
familiar  thoughta  as  if  they  were  just  arrived  from  a  far  country,  and  could  not 
appear  in  public  without  a  foreign  and  studied  attire.  They  have  learned  that 
common  words  are  common,  precisely  because  most  fitted  to  express  real  feel- 
ing  and  strong  conception,  ana  that  the  circuitous,  measured  phraseology,  which 
was  called  elegance,  was  but  the  parade  of  weakness.  They  have  learned  that 
words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  and  worthless  counterfeits  without  it,  and  that 
a  style  is  good,  when,  instead  of  being  anxiously  cast  into  a  mould,  it  seeois  a 
free  and  natural  expression  of  thought,  and  gives  us  with  power  the  workings 
of  the  author's  mind."* 

Though  we  are  afraid  that  the  critic  here  bears  hard  on 
the  author,  we  must  pronounce  this  the  best  piece  of  criti- 
cism in  the  whole  volume. 

The  style  which  we  are  condemning  has  another  quality, 
of  which  Dr.  Channing  is  an  illustrious  instance.  It  takes 
a  definite  idea,  and  shoves  it  back  amidst  the  widest 
generalities;  so  that  the  mind  floats  over  a  splendid  surface 
where  all  is  vast,  and  nothing  is  fixed.  We  have  often  been 
told  of  the  intellect  and  passions  of  man, — the  power  by 
which  he  reasons,  and  the  power  by  which  he  feels ;  and 
these  two  classifications  are  tolerably  distinct.  But  a  new 
class  of  reasoners  talk  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  which 
may  include  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  operations. 
To  be  sure  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  means  something  in 
the  languas[e  of  theology ;  and  we  hope  it  means  something 
in  the  new  metaphysics ;  but  the  world  will  never  know 
what  the  meaning  is,  until  a  new  lexicon  for  these  esoteric 
doctrines. is  published. 

*  See  "  the  Moral  Argument  against  Calviniflm."    p.  218. 
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It  is  wrong  to  bring  charges  without  proofs ;  and  innu- 
merable of  these  proofs  are  scattered  over  tfie  pages  of  our 
author.  We  have  all  heard  that  it  is  the  duty  of  sinners  to 
repent  and  be  reconciled  to  God.  These  words  present  a 
plain,  old,  definite  duty,  such  as  has  been  preached  to 
vulgar  sinners,  ever  since  the  days  of  tiie  Apostles.  But 
this  language  is  too  coarse  for  the  refined  systems  of  the 
present  day.  See  how  the  thought  sparkles  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  sentimentalism,  as  arranged  by  one  of  its  most  bril- 
liant advocates. 

"The  troe  friend  and  Savioar  is  not  he  who  acta  for  ua  abroad,  bat  who 
acts  within,  who  seta  the  wui  frec^  touchea  the  apringa  of  thought  and  affection, 
binds  ua  to  God,  and  by  aaaimilating  us  to  the  Creator,  bringa  ua  into  harmony 
with  the  creation."* 

Writers  generally  aim,  in  rounding  off  a  climax,  to  put 
the  most  definite  idea  last.  We  have  reason  to  think, 
therefore,  that  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  creation  is 
the  great  duty  of  man.  These  are  certainly  noble  words. 
But  there  is  not  a  congregation  of  sinners,  &om  the  shores 
of  lake  Erie  to  the  gull  of  Mexico,  who  would  not  be 
more  edified  by  saying  to  them  bluntly.  Be  ye  reconciled 
to  God. 

TluU  good  men  should  labour  to  shed  around  them 
their  own  principles,  and  conduct  mankind  to  the  truth,  is 
a  sentiment  which  we  have  often  heard ;  it  is  so  important, 
however,  that  it  will  bear  to  be  repeated.  But  this  is  not 
enough  for  our  author : 

"In  despotic  countries,  thoee  men  whom  Gkxi  has  inspired  with  lofty  aenti. 
menti^  and  &  thirat  for  freedom,  (and  such  are  spread  through  all  Europe,)  must, 
in  their  individual  capacity,  communicate  themselves  to  individual  mind8."t 

Here  every  word  almost  is  mounted  to  the  dark  sublime. 
The  men  are  not  only  wise,  but  inspired  ;  inspired  with 
lofty  sentiments,  which  is  much  too  general ;  their  love  of 
liberty  amounts  to  a  thirst ;  and  lastly  they  must  commu- 
nicate, not  their  sentiments,  but  themselves.  The  naked 
thought  we  suppose  is,  that  patriots  must  endeavour  to 
inform  their  countrymen; — a  very  good  idea;  but  what 
now  has  become  of  its  glorious  originahty  ? 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  pretensions  of 
such  a  style  should  be  analyzed  and  exposed.  It  exercises 
a  disastrous  influence  over  many  of  our  young  men.    It  is 

*  Channing'a  Discouraea,  page  439. 
t  Channin^s  Discourses,  page  130. 
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the  very  worst  style  that  an  orator  can  carry  with  him  to 
the  putpit,  the  bar,  or  the  floor  of  legislation.  It  is  not  the 
style  of  business ;  it  is  not  the  language  of  truth  or  passion. 
We  are  not  particular  admirers  of  William  Gobbet  His 
style  is  the  opposite  extreme  from  Dr.  Channing's.  We 
should  wish  in  writing  to  pass  between  them.  But  if  we 
must  verge  to  the  one  or  the  other,  we  should  choose  to 
strike  hands  with  the  radical,  rather  than  the  aristocrat  A 
spark  of  definite  fire,  is  better  than  a  volume  of  splendid 
smoke. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  intended  upon  the  style 
of  this  distinguished  writer.  It  is  certainly  not  without  its 
beauties.  His  paragraphs  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  moon- 
light prospect.  The  trees  are  tipt  with  silver ;  the  ocean 
glitters  in  the  beams  of  the  shepherdess  of  Heaven,  amid 
her  starry  flock  ;  all  is  softly  bright,  and  elegantly  confused. 
So  it  is  with  the  moral  prospects  which  our  author's 
language  presents  to  the  mind. 

Language  is  the  picture  of  thought,  and  in  the  diction 
we  behold  a  map  of  the  mind.  Having  spoken  of  Dr. 
Channing's  style,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  mind. 

Possessed  of  decided  genius,  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  degree  of  knowledge,  and  always  panting  for  a 
higher  state  of  improvement,  in  which  all  mysteries  shall 
be  cleared,  and  all  that  is  knowable  shall  be  known.  An 
unformed  image  of  distant  elevation  seems  always  to  be 
floating  before  his  mind.  Now  and  then,  a  penetrating 
remark  on  human  nature  escapes  him.  Though  he  has 
studied  men  and  things  with  interest,  he  has  studied  books 
more.  He  is  a  solitary  man,  and  has  dwelt  chiefly  among 
the  visions  of  his  own  mind.  He  seems  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, to  be,  in  many  respects,  a  kindred  spirit  with  Rousseau. 
He  has  the  same  erratic  genius,  the  same  contradictions, 
the  same  dogmatism  and  doubts,  the  same  mixture  of  cre- 
dulity and  unbeliefi  the  same  mystification  and  hatred  of 
mysteries,  the  same  enthusiasm  and  chill  philosophy, 
which  were  found  in  that  wonderfiil  Frenchman. 

Our  readers  may  have  seen  two  streams  of  diflFerent 
colour  flow  together;  and  have  marked  the  confiision 
when  the  clay-stained  tide  of  the  one,  united  with  the  crys- 
tal current  of  the  other.  Such  a  confluence  is  a  figure  of 
our  author's  mind.      Originally  formed  for  a  mystic,  he 
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might  have  joined  the  coterie  of  Fenelon  and  Madam 
Guyon,  and  have  been  as  dark  and  as  sublime  as  either. 
But  he  has  swerved  from  his  original  ground.  The  march 
of  improvement  has  carried  him  towards  the  regions  of 
negation.  He  has  been  connected  with  a  sect,  who  have 
unhappily  discovered,  that  the  shortest  creed  is  the  truest. 
The  original  tendencies  of  his  mind  have  thus  been  resisted. 
He  is  now  sure  that  some  points  are  not  true ;  but  what  is 
true,  he  is  not  quite  sure. 

If  we  could  suppose,  to  use  his  own  expression,  one 
mind  to  be  merged  in  another,  and  the  soul  of  Fenelon, 
the  mystic,  to  be  taken  and  merged  into  that  of  Bayle,  the 
sceptic,  the  product  would  be  a  compound  something  like 
the  mind  ot  Channing. 

No  man  was  ever  so  much  talked  of,  and  listened  to, 
and  read,  without  some  kind  of  ability.  But  his  mind  is 
one  of  confused  magnificence,  and  not  of  logical  power.  It 
is  especially  deficient  in  analytic  talent.  He  has  no  uniform 
principles  from  which  he  derives  his  conclusions;  nor  is 
there  any  general  object  to  which  they  tend.  His  mental 
marazine  is  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant systems  ;  and  he  is  the  last  man  to  construct  a  new 
religion,  or  to  mend  the  errours  of  past  ages.  He  always 
says  that  the  old  authors  are  wrong  somewhere ;  and  that 
somewhere,  floating  among  the  clouds,  is  a  power  to  correct 
them ;  but  what  is  the  errour,  and  what  is  the  correction,  is 
about  as  hard  to  conceive,  as  to  remember  the  shifting 
images  of  a  kaleidescope. 

Dr.  Channing  presents  himself  to  us  in  this  volume,  as  a 
critic,  an  ethical  writer,  and  a  theologian. 

As  a  critic,  we  cannot  think  very  highly  of  his  powers. 
His  want  of  discrimination  and  analytic  art,  must  forever 
disable  him,  if  he  can  judge  himself,  from  teaching  others 
how  to  judge.  Burke  has  said,  '^  that  men  of  strong  sensi- 
bilities make  poor  judges  of  the  works  of  taste,"  and  possibly 
•  it  may  be  so  with  our  author.  His  reviews  of  Milton  and 
Fenelon,  though  much  praised,  appear  to  us  confused  and 
indistinct,  and  made  up  of  vague  generalities.  Our  author 
tells  us  in  his  Review  of  Milton,  that  poetry  is  addressed  to 
the  immortal  nature  of  msn ;  that  his  relish  for  it  is  a  proof 
of  his  immortality;  that  MUton  is  a  very  sublime  poet;  and 
very  tender  too.  As  to  Milton's  versification  our  critic  re- 
marks : 
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"H»  numbers  have  the  prime  charm  of  expressiveness.  Tb^  Tary  with, 
and  answer  to,  the  depth  or  tenderness  of  his  conceptions,  and  hold  intimate  al- 
liance with  the  soul.  Like  Michael  Angelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was 
said  to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  language,  which  foreigners  reproach  with  hard- 
ness, into  whatever  forms  the  subject  demands.  All  the  treasures  of  sweet  and 
solemn  sounds  are  at  his  command.  Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in  the  wri- 
tings of  less  gifted  men,  flow  through  his  poetry  in  a  full  stream  of  harmony. 
This  power  over  language  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear.  It  be- 
longs to  the  souL"* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  superfluous  to  ask  here,  how  the  ear 
and  soul  are  distinguished;  and  what  the  ear  would  be 
considered  as  apart  from  the  soul. 

As  to  Milton's  tenderness^  we  must  demur  at  our  critic's 
conclusion.  Certain  we  are.  that  the  lines  he  has  quoted 
from  Comus,  are  not  an  example  of  this  quality.  They 
have  too  much  elaborate  language, — too  much  fsmcy,  to  be 
eminently  tender ;  and  this  defect  in  fact  runs  through  most 
of  Milton's  efforts  at  the  pathetic.  The  language  of  passion 
is  always  simple,  and  that  of  Milton  is  generally  too  gorgeous 
to  move  our  hearts.  Shakespeare  is  very  tender  when  he 
makes  JuUet  say,  after  being  rejected  by  her  father  and 
mother, 

"Is  there  no  pity,  sitting  in  the  clonds, 
That  sees  into  uie  bottom  of  my  gnef  T ' 

And  Moses  is  very  tender  when  he  puts  the  following  lan- 

gag^  into  the  mouth  of  Judah,  pleading  for  his  brother 
njamin.  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  he  (our  father) 
seeth  that  the  lad  is  not  with  us,  that  he  will  die;  and  thy 
servants  will  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  thy  servant^ 
our  father  y  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

But  the  language  in  both  these  passages  is  perfectly  na- 
tural. If  you  lavish  on  it  the  ornaments  of  the  imagina- 
tion;— for  instance,  give  to  Pity,  as  she  sits  in  the  clouds,  a 
golden  vial  full  of  tears;  or  let  the  sun-beams  play  on  the 
eray  hairs  of  Jacob,  forming  a  crown  of  light  as  he  goes 
down  to  the  grave,  how  is  the  mind  diverted  from  the 
simple  passion  to  the  embellishment,  and  how  is  the  tender- 
ness diminished!  Such  is  the  case  in  the  lines  of  Comus 
(244 — 264)  quoted  by  our  author.  Nothing  can  be  more 
rich  in  fancy ;  but  there  are  too  many  flowery-kirtled 
Naiades,  too  many  barking  waves,  and  baleful  drugs  to 
comport  with  the  pathetic.  The  most  tender  passage  in 
Paradise  Lost,  our  critic  has  missed.    It  is  in  those  affecting 

♦Works,  p.  17. 
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lines  in  which  Eve  bids  fkrewell  to  the  flowers  of  Para- 
dise, 

"Oflowew 
That  never  will  in  other  climates  grow 
My  early  vidtatioD,  dx.*  Book  XL  1.  273. 

Here  Milton,  like  a  setting  sun,  remits  bis  splendour,  and 
condescends  to  be  simple  and  affecting. 

In  the  vagueness  and  mysticism  of  the  writings  of  Fenelon, 
Dr.  Channing  has  a  congeiual  theme.  Fenelon  had  asserted, 
in  the  language  of  his  school,  that  self-crucifixion  is  the  great 
duty  of  Christians.  Dr.  Channing  assents  to  this  as  substan- 
tially just,  but  thinks  the  proposition  should  be  Umited.  We 
should  not  crucify  our  intellectual  powers^ — our  "  rational  and 
moral  existence."  Fenelon  is  sufficiently  dark,  but  the  critic 
who  would  correct  him,  is  still  darker.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  the  volumes  written  on  the  Trinity,  from  the  days  of 
Abelard  to  those  of  Dr.  Waterland,  more  vague  and  incom- 
prehensible than  this.  After  attending  to  the  discussion  be- 
tween these  two  mystics  about  intellectual  self-crucifixion,  we 
are  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  umpire  in  Virgil, 

Non  nostrum  inter  yo«  tantaa  componere  litee ; 
jr.r'  Et  vitula  tu  dignus  at  hie 

Such  is  our  author,  considered  as  a  critic.  His  great 
defect  is  his  want  of  analytic  power.  He  thinks  with  too 
little  precision.  His  light  is  not  a  direct  and  simple  ray  from 
the  noon-tide  sun,  but  the  broken  and  confused  radiance 
which  comes  from  a  chandelier,  which  fatigues  even  the  eye 
which  admires  it. 

As  an  ethical  writer,  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  a 
system  of  ethics  apart  from  religion,  we  should  think  more 
highly  of  Dr.  Channing's  powers,  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment He  is  a  warm  friend  of  all  the  social  virtues,  and  re- 
conuuends  them  with  glowing  eloquence.  But  here  again 
he  is  sometimes  inclined  to  mysticism ;  and  is  more  fond  of 
deriving  our  duties  from  a  law  within  the  mind,  than  from 
the  written  law  of  revelation.    The  same  panting  after  an  in- 

*  I  more  willingly  mention  this  passaee,  in  order  to  ohviate  a  very  singular 
criticism  of  MissH.  More,  in  Ccfilebs,  I  think ;  as  if  it  were  unworthy  of  Ere, 
like  a  modem  fine  lady,  to  lament  the  loss  of  her  flowers.  What  could  this 
excellent  authoress  be  thinking  of  I  Surely  every  reader  roust  see,  that  it  is  not 
the  flowers  merely,  the  loss  of  which  Eve  laments,  but  the  thousand  happy 
eoiotions  of  innocence  and  joy  with  which  the  sight  of  these  flowers  m  hermmd 
was  aaaodated.  This  is  the  very  spirit  of  poetry.  In  such  associationB  it  al- 
ways deligfata. 
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tangible  sublimity  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  often 

raises  his  moral  code  to  an  impracticable  elevation.    In  the 

following  description  of  a  good  man,  we  fear  there  is  more 

of  Stoicism  than  Christianity. 

"  The  Omnipotent  Creator,  we  have  reaaon  to  think,  can  bestow  nothing 
mater  than  intelligence,  love,  rectitude,  energy  of  will  and  of  benevolent  act]o»; 
n>r  these  are  the  splendours  of  his  own  nature.  We  adore  him  for  these.  In 
imparting  these,  he  imparts  as  it  were  himself  We  are  too  apt  to  look  abroad 
for  good.  But  the  only  true  good  is  within.  In  this  outward  universe,  ma^iifi- 
cent  «s  it  is,  in  the  bright  dsy  and  the  starry  night,  in  the  earth  and  the  udes, 
we  can  discover  nothing  so  vast  as  thought,  so  strong  as  an  unconquerable  pur- 
pose of  dutv,  so  sublime  as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice:  A 
mind  tphich  withstands  all  the  powers  qf  the  outward  universe^  all  the  pains 
which  fre  and  sword  and  storm  can  ti^/Kic^  rather  Utan  swerve  from  uprMl- 
1USS.  ts  nobler  than  the  universe.     Why  will  we  not  learn  the  gk>ry  oTthe 

Compare  this  with  Seneca, — De  Providentia,  sec.  2d. 
'' duemadmodum  tot  amnes,  tantum  supeme  defectonim 
imbrium,  tantum  medicatorum  vis  fontium,  non  mutant  sa- 
porem  maris,  nee  remittunt  quidem ;  ita  adversarum  impe- 
tus rerum  viri  fortis  non  vertit  animum.  Manet  in  statu, 
et  quidquid  evenit,  in  suum  colorem  trahit.  Est  enim  omni> 
bus  externis  potentior."  "  Even  as  the  quality  of  the  sea 
remains  unaltered  and  unaffected  by  all  the  rivers  which  run 
into  it,  by  all  the  showers  which  fall  upon  it  from  above, 
and  by  the  virtue  of  so  many  medicinal  fountains,  which 
empty  there  ;  so  is  the  spirit  of  a  brave  man  unaffected  by 
the  force  of  adverse  circumstances.  It  remains  fixed  in  its 
own  state,  and  whatever  may  happen,  it  turns  it  into  its  own 
colour ;  for  it  is  itself  superiour  to  all  external  things."  How 
naturally  does  the  mind  of  erring  man  turn  to  visionary  sub- 
Umities,  when  it  misses  the  true  nature  of  virtue,  as  based 
on  humility  and  belief  of  the  Gospel ! 

Dr.  Channing's  ethical  system,  however,  is  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable part  of  his  book.  It  is  not  a  practicable  system ; 
it  is  not  clear ;  it  is  not  derived,  as  ethics  always  should  be, 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  S3rstem.  Still  our  author 
dwells  in  a  region  very  remote  from  the  contagion  of  sense. 
You  would  hardly  suppose  that  he  ever  felt  the  temptation 
of  a  mortal  body.  He  is  always  chaste,  pure,  etherial ;  and 
if  his  moral  system  evinced  as  entire  a  freedom  from  ambi- 
tion, from  the  pride  of  genius,  and  the  moody  virtue  of  a  con- 
templative reckise,  as  from  the  contamination  of  sensuality 
and  vice,  he  would  certainly  be  as  pure  a  moralist  as  ever 
wrote. 

•  Sennon  at  ordination  of  Rev.  M.  I.  Motte,  pp.  438, 439. 
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Bat  it  is  chiefly  as  a  theologian  that  our  concern  with 
Dt.  Charming  lies.  It  is  in  this  charsu^ter,  we  conceive,  that 
among  superficial  thinkers,  his  influence  is  most  dangerous. 
We  feel  it  important,  therefore,  to  show  how  little  form, 
sabstance  and  consistency  his  theological  system  possesses, 
under  all  the  gaudy  robes  of  his  eloquence.  His  theological 
system,  in  its  disjointed  members,  and  its  dark  frowns  and 
dreadful  menaces  against  Calvinism,  reminds  one  of  Milton's 
allegorical  Death. 

'*The  other  shape, 
If  ihape  it  might  be  called,  that  enape  had  none^ 
DiBonguiBhable  in  member,  joint  or  limb,— 
Or  Bubfitance  might  be  called,  that  ahadow  seemed^ 
For  each  8eemecreither;-'black  it  stood  as  nighty 
Fieroe  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart'' 

It  is  incumbent,  we  think,  on  every  reformer,  to  construct 
as  well  as  to  destroy;  to  give  us  at  least  a  protocol  of  the 
new  treatjr,  before  he  tears  the  old  parchment  in  pieces.  It 
is  quite  a  piece  of  vulgar  wisdom,  to  pull  down  the  pillars, 
and  tear  away  the  foundations  of  an  old  establishment ;  but 
to  put  up  a  new  edifice,  more  elegant  and  convenient,  is  an- 
other affidr.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  an  innova- 
tor in  theology  is  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  election, 
and  proposes  to  remove  it  from  his  new  system.  It  would 
certainly  be  incumbent  on  such  an  adventurer,  not  merely  to 
evacuate  his  system  of  this  doctrine,  but  to  show  also  what 
were  his  views  of  the  foreknowledge  of  Qod, — ^whether  he 
believed  in  such  foreknowledge,  and  how  he  would  recon- 
cile that  foreknowled^  with  the  non-existence  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  likewise  with  the  jnoral  freedom  of  man.  This 
the  old  Socinians  did ;  they  boldly  denied  the  prescience  of 
the  Deity,  and  in  sinking  Christ  to  a  mere  man,  they  made 
God  the  Father  but  little  more.  In  this  way  the  reader  is 
pat  in  possession  of  the  last  results  of  the  process  consistent- 
ly carried  out ;  and  he  can  judge  of  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  scheme. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  every  reformer  is  bound  to  do. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Channing,  amidst  the  most 
ample  professions  of  reform,  has  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  what 
he  believes,  or  what  we  should  beUeve,  respecting  most  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  revelation.  He  has  torn  away  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  truth,  and  left  it  in  ruins.  He 
has  denied  the  Trinity,  and  of  course  the  proper  Deity  of 
ToL.  I  39 
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Christ ;  but  where^  in  the  rank  of  beings,  he  does  phee  the 
Saviour,  he  has  not  told  ns.  He  abhors,  with  all  die  detes- 
tation of  philosophical  indignation,  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  cUonement;  but  he  has  left  us  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  precise  influence  which  he  supposes  Christ's  death  to 
Jiave  on  the  pardon  of  a  sinner.*  He  declares  that  Grod 
would  be  a  Draco,  to  govern  frail  creatures  by  a  law,  whose 
penalty  is  eternal  punishment  for  every  transgression ;  but 
how  much  sin  would  merit  punishment,  and  whether  future 
punishments  are  eternal, — on  all  this  he  preserves  a  profound 
silence.  He  has  not  told  us  whether  Adam's  transgression 
was  personal  or  federal,  whether  it  had  any  influence  on  the 
character  of  his  posterity,  what  the  purposes  of  Christ's  death 
were,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  his  intercession ;  whether  the 
influence  of  God's  Spirit  is  the  power  of  truth  only,  or  some- 
thing superinduced ;  what  the  limits  of  reascm  are,  or  what 
are  the  truths  added  to  nature  by  the  light  of  revelation.  It 
is  true,  Dr.  Channing  has  once  said,  that  he  earnestly  wishes 
that  a  work,  which  should  give  us  a  general  view  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  might  be  undertaken  oy  a  powerful  hand. 
But  has  he  arranged  any  such  system?  Does  he  stand  on 
any  solid  ground?  Has  he  ascended  to  those  "aJU-reconcil- 
ins:  views  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God,'*  for  the  want  of 
which  he  censures  Paley? 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  Reformers,  that  they  no  sooner 
began  to  attack  the  erronrs  of  the  Papal  Church,  than  they 
published  their  own  system,  that  the  world  might  see  the 
boundaries  of  their  innovations,  and  compare  me  ancient 
darkness  with  the  new  sprung  light.  But  this,  we  are  sonry 
to  say,  is  not  the  case  with  our  author,  or  with  modem  Unitari- 
ans generally.  In  this  respect  they  are  even  more  inconsist- 
ent, than  some  of  the  wildest  ancient  heretics.  Even  Baasil- 
ides,  who  counfounded  creation,  and  mixed  the  heavens  and 
earth  together,  gave  us  nevertheless  three  hundred  and  sizty- 

*  "  We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  a  difierenoe  of  opmioa  enatM 
among  us  in  regard  to  an  interesting  part  of  Christ's  mediation ;  I  mean,  in  re- 

Sird  to  the  precise  influence  of  his  deathi  in  our  forgiTeness.  Many  suppose^ 
at  this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon,  as  it  was  a  pimcipal  means  of  confirm- 
ing his  religion,  and  of  giving  it  a  power  over  the  mind;  in  other  woids^  that  it  pro- 
cures forgiveness,  bj  leading  to  that  repentance  and  virtue  which  is  thegnaC 
and  onlv  condition  on  which  forgiveness  is  bestowed.  Many  of  us  are  dnatis- 
fied  with  this  explanation ;  and  think  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  remnoon 
of  sins  to  Christ's  death,  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that  we  oii^t  to  oonai- 
der  this  event  as  having  a  special  innuenco  in  removing  punishment,  thoiud^  the 
Scriptures  may  not  reveal  the  way  in  which  it  contributes  to  this  end.*'  ^«n- 
■mfiTB  Dis^  pp.  317,  318. 
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fire  heavens,  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  he  took  away.  The 
Unitarians  tell  us,  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  hollow 
and  unsafe ;  but  they  provide  no  refuge  to  which  we  can  fly. 
They  disclaim  Socinus  ;  they  disclaim  Priestley  ;  they  dis- 
claim ea6h  other ;  nor  has  one  of  them  attempted  to  con- 
stract  a  harmonious  system  of  his  own.  It  is  not  enough  to 
show  that  there  are  objections  to  the  established  modes  of 
thought;  the  question  is,  are  there  less  objections  to  the  new 
fnodesj  which  are  proposed  to  be  introduced  ?  The  truth  is, 
there  are  objections  to  every  thing.  The  most  incontestible 
truths  present  their  difficulties.  The  very  existence  of  mat- 
ter has  been  disputed :  and  if  our  belief  is  to  be  governed  by 
objections,  why  do  we  not  renounce  the  belief  of  a  material 
world,  and  embrace  Berkley's  doctrine  of  a  world  of  ideas? 
In  a  review  of  a  work  of  Robert  Fellows,  our  author 
^ves  us  what  he  calls  the  morcU  argument  against  Calvin- 
ism. In  this,  it  seems  to  be  assum^,  that  there  would  be, 
and  is,  in  man's  nature,  even  if  not  perverted  by  sin,  a  rising 
up  of  our  moral  sensibilities  a^inst  the  Calvinistic  views  of 
the  introduction  and  propa^tion  of  sin  in  our  world,  when 
these  views  are  fitirly  explained ; — ^that,  as  our  hearts  revolt 
at  the  character  of  Nero,  so  they  must  at  the  government  of 
God,  when  so  developed  to  the  human  mind;  and  that  these 
instinctive  sentiments  are  to  be  trusted.  What  shocks  the 
nature  of  man  cannot  belong  to  the  nature  of  God.  ''It  is 
plain  that  a  doctrine  which  contradicts  our  best  ideas  of  good- 
ness and  justice,  cannot  come  from  the  just  and  good  God, 
or  be  a  true  representation  of  his  character."  Dr.  Channing 
declares  that "  this  moral  argument  has  always  been  power- 
fill  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  Calvinism." 
"Even  in  the  dark  period  when  this  system  was  shaped  and 
finished  at  Geneva,  its  advocates  often  writhed  under  the 
weight  of  it,"  and  be  thinks  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
troublesome  to  them  every  day.  But  it  is  best  to  let  the 
Doctor  speak  for  himself. 

Ctlvinism  teaeh6&  that  ia  conaeqaenoe  of  Adam's  sin  in  eating  the  foibidden 
ftnt,  God  bringa  into  life  all  hia  poateritv  with  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  ao  that 
they  areuttei-ty  indiapOBed,  dieabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  that  is  spintaally 
food,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  continually.  It  teaches,  that  all 
mankind,  having  fallen  in  Adam,  are  under  God*s  wrath  and  curse,  and  ao  made 
fiable  to  all  miaeriea  in  thia  life,  to  death  itself;  and  to  the  pains  of  bell  forever. 
It  teaches,  that  from  this  ruined  race,  God  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  has 
elected  a  certain  number  to  be  aaved  by  Christ,  not  induced  to  this  choice  by  any 
foreaigfat  of  their  faith  or  good  works,  but  wholly  by  his  free  grace  and  love; 
and  that  having  thus  predestinated  them  to  eternal  life,  he  renews  and  sanctifies 
then  by  hm  alnigb^  and  special  agency,  and  biings  them  into  a  atate  of  grace, 
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from  which  they  cannot  fall  and  perish.  It  teaches,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  ho 
is  pleased  to  pass  over^  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their 
sins,  to  the  honour  of  his  histice  and  power ;  m  other  words,  he  leaves  the  rest  to 
the  corruption  in  which  they  were  bom,  withholds  the  grace  which  is  neoessarr 
to  their  recovery,  and  condemns  them  to  *  most  ffrievous  torments  in  sool  and 
body,  without  intermission  in  hell  fire  forever.'  Such  is  Calvinism,  as  gathered 
from  the  mo8(  authentic  records  of  the  doctrine.  Whoever  will  consolt  the  &- 
mous  Assembly's  Catechisms  and  Confession,  will  see  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system  in  all  their  length  and  breadth  of  deformity.  A  roan  of  plain  sense^ 
whose  spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this  creed  by  education  or  terrour.  will  think 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  heathen  countries^  to  learn  how 
mournfully  the  human  mind  may  misrepresent  the  Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvinism,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  must 
eeem  irresistible  to  common  and  unperverted  minds,  after  attending  to  the  brief 
statement  now  given.  It  will  be  asked  with  astonishment,  How  is  it  poasibia 
that  men  can  bold  these  doctrines,  and  yet  maintain  Gk>d*8  goodness  and  equity  1 
What  principles  can  be  more  contradictory?  To  remove  the  objection  to  Cal- 
vinism, which  is  drawn  from  its  repuenance  to  the  divine  perfections^  reoonrae 
has  been  had,  as  before  observed,  to  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
inability,  and  to  other  like  subtleties.  But  a  more  common  reply,  we  oonoaveL 
has  been  drawn  from  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the  human  muid,  and 
from  its  incapacity  of  comprehending  God.  Calvinists  will  tell  us,  that  becanae 
a  doctrine  opposes  our  convictions  of  rectitude  it  is  not  necessarily  false;  that 
apparent  are  not  always  real  inoonsistenGies ;  that  God  is  an  infinite  and  inoona- 
prehensible  being,  and  not  to  be  tried  by  oar  ideas  of  fitness  and  morahty ;  that 
we  bring  their  system  to  an  incompetent  tribunal,  when  we  submit  it  to  the  de- 
cision of  human  reason  and  conscience;  that  we  are  weak  judges  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil  in  the  Deity;  that  the  happiness  of  the  universe 
may  require  an  administration  of  human  amirs  which  is  very  offensive  to  limited 
nnaerstandings :  that  we  must  follow  rerelation,  not  reason  or  moral  leeliDg, 
and  must  consider  doctrines  which  shock  us  in  revelation,  as  awful  mystmss^ 
which  are  dark  through  our  ignorance,  and  which  time  will  enlighten.  How 
little,  it  is  added,  can  man  explain  or  understand  God's  ways.  How  incouiat- 
ent  the  miseries  of  life  appear  with  goodness  in  the  Creator.  How  prone^too, 
have  men  always  been  to  confound  ^od  and  evil,  to  call  the  just,  unjust.  How 
presumptuous  is  it  in  such  a  being,  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  God,  and  to  questioii 
the  recutude  of  the  divine  administration,  because  it  shocks  his  sense  of  lectitnde. 
Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Calvinist 
frequently  meets  the  objection,  that  his  system  is  at  war  with  God'a  attribotesi 
Such  the  reasoning  by  which  the  voice  ot  oonsdenoe  and  nature  ia  atifled  and 
men  are  reconciled  to  doctrines,  which,  if  tried  by  the  established  piinc^es  of 
morality,  would  be  rejected  with  norrour.  On  this  reasoning  we  propose  to  ofiiar 
eome  remarks ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  give  oar 
views  of  the  confidence  which  is  due  to  our  rational  ana  moral  fiiculties  in  raU- 
gion. 

Dr,  Channing  then  goes  on  to  show,  that  we  judge  of 
God  by  what  we  see  in  man ;  that  as  certain  actions  would 
be  inconsistent  with  goodness  in  the  creature,  they  must  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  our  views  of  goodness  in  the 
Creator ;  that  our  limited  knowledge  is  no  proof,  that  we 
cannot  see  what  is  just  in  God  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
within  a  certain  circle ;  that  though  God  is  great,  and  we  are 
ignorant,  this  does  not  prevent  us  l&om  seeing  what  we  do  see, 
and  judging  where  he  calls  upon  us  to  jud^.  He  makes  a 
nice  distinction  between  God's  being  incomprehensible  and 
unintelligible;  affirms  that  he  may  be  incomprehensible, 
without  being  unintelligible;  and  that  the  possibility  of  pro- 
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gression  in  knowledge  should  not  destroy  our  confidence  in 
our  present  attainments.  The  sum  of  his  whole  argument 
seems  to  be,  that  man  should  have  such  confidence  in  his 
reasoning  powers  and  moral  sentiments,  without  the  light  of 
revelation,  as  to  say  that  the  representations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Grod  made  by  Calvinism  cannot  be  true.  They 
shock  our  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  belong  to  the  Bdng 
who  made  it. 

In  one  sense,  we  must  allow  that  Dr.  Channmg  is  the 
fidrest  of  all  reasoners ;  for  he  not  only  states  objections  to 
his  own  views  strongly,  but  has  thrown  in  some  which  he 
has  not  attempted  to  answer.  He  has  put.into  his  adver- 
sary's ailment  one  little  sentence  which  contains  the  pith 
of  the  whole  matter :  How  inconsistent  the  miseries  of 
life  appear  with  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  !  Wrapt  up 
in  this  short  sentence  are  mines  and  volcanos  to  explode 
the  whole  Unitarian  system.  We  must  pause  a  little  on  this 
delicate  ground,  and  hold  our  author  to  his  o^wn  objection. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvinism,  (particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  introduction  and  propaga- 
tion of  moral  evil  in  our  world,)  is,  that  it  shocks  our  l^ 
conceptions  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.  Two  ques- 
tions are  to  be  here  asked  and  answered ;  before  the  validity 
Of  this  argument  can  be  felt  by  any  rational  mind.  First, 
What  are  our  moral  sentiments^  and  how  are  they  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  sinfid  partialities  of  the  heartj 
which  Dr.  Channing  will  allow  to  have  a  being;  and 
Secondly,  Is  the  subject — i.  e.  the  Calvinistic  representa- 
tion— vnthin  the  circle  within  which  cur  reason  and  moral 
feelings  are  competent  judges.  Both  these  questions  are 
vital  to  the  subject ;  and  on  neither  of  them  has  Dr.  Chan- 
ning attempted  to  shed  a  ray  of  light. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  every  man  knows  that 
his  mind  is  a  strange  mixture,  where  the  sentiments  of  justice 
and  the  love  of  sin,  blend,  like  the  borders  of  the  rainbow 
with  the  blackness  of  the  cloud.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man, 
especially  when  interested,  to  trace  the  hair-width  line  which 
separates  these  two  feelings.  <<  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  desperately  wicked ;"  and  we  often  hear  men 
object  to  the  goodness  of  Ood,  when  in  fact  they  are  only 
endeavouring  to  escape  the  terrours  of  their  own  consciences. 
When  our  Saviour  told  his  disciples  that  the  time  should 
come,  when  be  that  kiUeth  you  shall  think  he  doeth  Ood 
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,  service  ;  and  when  St.  Paul  says,  /  verily  thought  thai  I 
aught  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jeeus  of 
Nazarethj  do  they  not  both  allow  the  iact,  that  men  may 
mistake  the  proudest  and  worst  passions  of  the  heart,  for 
just  objections  to  the  brightest  doctrines  of  the  best  sj^iq 
oi  religion?  God  is  a  king;  his  government  is  just  and 
holy ;  and  submission  belongs  to  man.  But  submission  is 
not  congenial  to  proud  hearts ;  and  the  whole  of  life  is 
sometimes  nothing  but  an  elSbrt  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
conscience  in  the  practice  of  sin. 

This  moral  argument,  the  Universalist  pushes  farther 
than  Dr.  Channing,  and  the  infidel  still  feirther ;  and  we 
cannot  find  that  our  author  draws  any  line  to  distinguish 
between  his  objections  to  the  severest  systems,  and  the  infir 
dePs  objections  against  his  own.  That  amiable  man,  Charles 
the  II,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  had  a  moral  argument 
against  the  seventh  commandment  He  did  not  think  that 
(Sod  was  going  to  damn  a  man  for  taking  a  little  pleasure  in 
an  irregular  way.  How  exquisitely  natural !  What  a  per- 
fect picture  is  this  speech  of  a  voluptuous  heart !  But  the 
world  is  full  of  just  such  reasoners.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it 
shoidd  be  expected  beforehand,  that  the  government  of  a 
just  and  holy  God  should  not  meet  the  approbation  of  car- 
nal, and  sinful,  and  deeply  interested  creatures.  It  is  per^ 
fecUy  natural,  that  they  should  sometimes  mistake  their  sin- 
engendered  objections,  for  a  moral  argument  against  the 
holy  law,  especially  when  these  objections  spring  firom  the 
proudest  parts  of  our  nature.  The  high  aspirings  of  a  lofty 
spirit,  that  latent  ambition,  which  I  am  afraid  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  virtue  taught  in  our  author's  glowing  pages, 
inconffenial  as  they  are  with  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  are  yet  among  the  most  cherish^  feelings  of  the 
natural  heart 

The  wisest  minds  are  sometimes  most  ingenious  in  impos- 
ing on  themselves.  We  would  respectfully  ask  Dr.  Channing, 
dMS  not  the  human  mind  sometimes  mistake  its  prejudices 
and  partialities  for  its  moral  judgement  of  what  is  befitting 
the  justice  of  God  1  Is  not  this  possible,  and  even  common? 
Before,  then^  such  an  equivocal  objection  is  put  into  the 
mottt)^  of  wicked  men,  we  earnestly  entreat  this  writer,  that 
some  broad  line  may  be  drawn,  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
np  objections,  which  shall  cancel  the  whole  word  of  God. 
This  moial  argument  by  which  Calvinism  is  to  be  over- 
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thrown,  tarns  out  to  be  as  shadowy  and  variable  as  an  ob- 
jector's feeling.  It  may  be  stated  thus:  we  disapprove 
of  Uie  Calvinistic  system ;  this  feeling  we  dignify  by  the 
name  of  moral  disapprobation ;  and  by  this  moral  disappro- 
bation the  system  is  overthrown. 

As  to  the  second  question,  whether  this  subject  lies  wiik- 
in  the  circle  in  which  reason  and  moral  approbation  are 
competent  judges — we  must  remark,  that  if  any  point  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  investigation,  and  is  one  on  which 
our  moral  sentiments  should  be  exercised  with  pecuUar  cau- 
tion, this  is  the  very  point, — ^how  sin  entered  the  world 
under  the  government  of  an  all  perfect  God  ?  The  offensive 
doctrine  of  Calvinism  is  but  one  mode  of  answering  this 
difficult  question. 

On  this  subject,  as  Dr.  Channing  has  said,  we  judge  of 
divine  operations  by  earthly  analogies.  But  does  he  not 
perceive,  that  in  one  or  two  points  the  analogy  &ils?  We 
compare  God  with  an  earthly  king ;  and  we  say  such  and 
such  things  would  be  wrong  in  an  earthly  king,  and  there- 
fore they  must  be  wrong  in  God.  But  do  we  rSect  that  his 
very  perfections  cast  a  mystery  on  this  subject,  which  finite 
minds  wiU  scarcely  ever  be  able  to  remove.  God  made  his 
subjects,  which  an  earthly  king  did  not ;  God  foreknows 
what  his  subjects  will  be  and  do,  which  earthly  kin^  do 
not ;  Grod  is  able  (so  it  would  seem  to  us)  to  restram  or 
prevent  the  voluntary  vices  of  his  subjects ;  which  earthly 
kings  are  not; — and  hence  comes  the  failure  of  all  compari- 
sons taken  firom  earthly  things. — Now  we  will  not  say  tfiat 
Galvinists  have  not  spoken  indiscreetly  on  these  deep 
themes.  But  we  do  say,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  declare, 
that  thm  account  is  shocking  to  our  moral  sentiments,  until 
he  can  devise  some  account  which  shall  be  less  so. 

The  introduction  of  sin  by  the  trans^ession  of  Adam ; 
the  hereditary  propensity  of  all  his  posterity  to  evil ;  the  as- 
sertion that  men  are  sinners  by  nature ; — ^all  this  has  been 
objected  to.  It  has  been  said,  that  such  views  represent  God 
as  acting  in  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary  manner ;  dooming 
a  race  to  destruction  for  the  fault  of  one,  and  giving  men  a 
nature  from  which  they  must  sin,  and  then  punishing  them 
with  everlasting  destruction,  because  they  follow  it.  How 
^o  you  reconcile  all  this  with  the  goodness  of  God?  Alas  i 
I  know  not ;  I  am  as  ignorant  as  a  child.  Bat  I  suspect  the 
teal  difficulty  in  all  w&ei^  objections  is,  H(nD  can  sin  eaeiH 
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at  all  7  The  mode  of  its  introdaction  is  of  small  importance^ 
The  great  question  is,  Why  was  it  ever  permitted  by  an 
infinite  God — ^infinite  in  power  and  benevolence — to  enter 
the  world  he  made  ?  But  this  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Bible  or  Calvinism.  The  great  and  astounding  fact  is, 
that  sin  exists.  We  see  it, — we  feel  it, — we  groan  under  it. 
It  meets  us  in  all  our  speculations,  and  humbles  us  in  all 
our  aspiring  attempts  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  think,  that  Dr.  Charming  reposes  too 
much  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  man's  moral  feelings, 
and  that  too  out  of  their  appropriate  circle, — ^in  the  most 
difficult  sphere  in  which  they  can  act,  on  the  darkest  sub- 
ject about  which  the  human  mind  can  be  employed.  In  the 
natural  sciences,  it  is  a  maxim  to  disregard  the  conjectures  of 
men,  and  to  examine  the  works  of  God.  Whenever  man 
has  substituted  his  own  guesses  for  what  God  has  dansy  he 
has  almost  invariably  found  himself  in  the  wrong.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  likewise,  when  he  substitutes  his  own 
surmises  and  feelings  for  what  God  has  said  7 — ^It  has  lon^ 
been  a  rule  in  philosophy,  that  we  must  come  to  the  exami- 
nation of  nature  with  the  mind  free,  as  ready  to  believe  in 
one  course  of  operation  as  another,  whenever  it  is  proved  by 
experiments.  This  makes  tlie  true  philosopher ;  and  this  is 
exactly  equivalent  in  religion,  to  receiving  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  a  Uttle  child. 

But  there  is  one  consideration,  which  makes  the  reason 
for  implicit  submission,  more  strong  in  religion  than  in  sci- 
ence ; — ^it  is  that  there  is  no  cj^uestion  which  meets  us  in  the 
threshold  of  science  so  baffling,  as  the  origin  of  evil.  All 
reUgion  supposes  pardon  ;  and  all  pardon  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  sin;  and  then  comes  the  question,  hew  its  existence 
can  be  explained.  The  difficulty  Ues  at  the  very  porch  of 
the  temple.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  God  placed 
this  amazing  mystery  at  the  very  door  of  our  relieious  in- 
vestigation, m  order  to  show  us,  that  in  all  our  subsequent 
walkings,  we  must  proceed  by  an  implicit  &ith  in  his  holy 
word. 

Dr.  Ghanning  scouts  the  distinction  between  moral  and 
natural  abiUty;  and  says  that  an  inability  to  do  our  duty 
which  is  bom  with  us,  is  to  all  intents,  and  according  to  the 
established  meaning  of  the  word,  natural.  Whether  the 
toords  moral  and  natural  inability  are  the  most  happy  to  ex- 
press the  conception  intended  to  be  conveyed,  we  will  not 
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now  say ;  and  to  affirm  that  there  is  siich  a  distinctioD,  and 
that  we  are  compelled  to  make  it  in  our  intercourse  with 
mankind,  would  be  to  do  what  has  been  done  a  thousand 
times  abready.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  ask  here,  whether 
difraiUy  which  is  bom  with  us,  is  not  to  all  intents,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  established  meaning  of  the  word,  natural; 
and  whether  it  does  not  puzzle  our  reason,  and  shock  our 
£Belings  as  much  to  account  for  an  inevitable  frailty  ieadine 
to  sin,  as  for  an  inevitable  sin  itself?  If  it  should  be  replied, 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  shocking  to  our  established  conceptions 
of  his  goodness,  for  God  to  allow  the  existence  of  such  frail- 
ty, as  of  sin,  why  then  it  appears  it  is  right  for  Qod  to  com- 
mit a  little  wron^,  but  not  a  great  one. 

On  this  subject  it  is  important  to  be  understood.  The 
intention  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  teach,  that  there  are  no 
cases  in  which  our  moral  feelings  may  not  be  exercised  on 
the  works  and  ways  of  God ;  but  that  we  should  judge  with 
caution ;  and  that  the  question,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  offensive  parts  of  Calvinism,  is  precisely  the  one  on 
which  a  frail  man  should  least  trust  the  unregulated  feelings 
of  his  own  heart. 

Dr.  Ghanning  objects  to  the  Calvin  ist  for  reasoning  so 
much  from  our  ignorance,  and  for  trusting  so  much  to  the 
developements  of  God's  purposes  in  a  future  state,  in  order 
to  reconcile  his  works  with  our  views  of  his  attributes. 

'*  It  is  00  alight  objection  to  the  mode  of  reaaoniDg  adopted  by  the  CalviiUBti^ 
that  it  renders  Uie  proof  of  the  divine  attributes  impossible.  When  we  object  to 
his  representations  of  the  divine  government,  that  thev  shock  our  clearest  ideas 
of  goodness  and  justice,  he  replies,  that  still  they  may  be  true,  because  we  know 
▼erv  little  of  God,  and  what  seems  unjust  to  man,  may  be,  in  the  Creator,  the 
perfection  of  rectitude.  Now  this  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the  strongest 
marks  of  injustice  do  not  prove  God  unjust,  then  the  strongest  marks  of  the  op- 
posite character,  do  not  prove  him  righteous.  If  the  first  do  not  deserve  confi- 
dence because  of  our  narrow  views  of  God,  neither  do  the  last  If,  when  th« 
more  we  know,  the  first  may  be  found  consistent  with  perfect  rectitude,  so.  when 
mote  shall  be  known,  the  last  may  be  found  consistent  with  perfect  malignitir 
and  oppression.  The  reasoning  of  our  opponents  casts  us  on  an  ocean  of  awfiu 
uncertainty."* 

This  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  reasoning. — Let  us 
suppose  a  general,  whose  predominant  character  is  that  of 
a  masterly  tactician.  He  manoeuvres  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible to  his  soldiers,  but  the  result  is  always  victory. 
We  will  imagine,  that  many  of  his  movements  previous  to 
the  hoar  of  success,  appear  very  rash,  and  tending  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  soldiers.    They  can  all  see  that  some  of  his 

*Work8,pp.  231,  232.  ' 
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orders  are  wise  ;  but  some  appear  of  a  contrary  diaracter. 
Until  the  result  explains  them,  they  appear  unworthy  of  his 
sagacity.  Now  would  a  soldier  under  such  a  general  rear 
son,  as  Dr.  Channing  teaches  us  to  reason  of  God  ?  If  his 
captain  should  say  to  him,  when  he  was  disputing  the  wis- 
dom of  some  dark  order, — "  We  know  but  little  about  the 
plans  of  our  commander  as  yet ;  he  has  always  brought  us 
out  of  every  extremity;  his  prevailing  ability  should  lead  us 
to  trust  him,  when  we  cannot  see  immediately  the  tendency 
of  his  plans;"  would  the  soldier  reply, — "Why,  this  is  bad 
reasoning.  This  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  our  gene- 
ral's foolish  orders,  do  not  prove  him  a  fool,  neither  do  his 
wise  orders  prove  him  wise,"&c.?  Would  not  such  a  sub- 
altern be  put  under  an  arrest;  unless  indeed  his  miserable 
logic  should  lead  them  to  suspect  his  brains  rather  than  his 
heart?  Certainly  we  should  reason  differently  even  con- 
cerning an  intelligent  man,  much  more  concerning  the  in- 
finite God.  There  are  a  thousand  direct  proofe  of  his  be- 
nevolence, even  on  the  principles  of  well  understood  Cal- 
vinism; and  the  seeming  objections  are  but  the  clouds  which 
his  greatness,  and  our  position  on  earth,  draw  before  his 
great  white  throne. 

Nor  can  we  see  that  Dr.  Channing^s  remarks  are  just,  re- 
specting the  light  which  our  future  advancement  in  some 
brighter  world  is  to  throw  on  this  dark  subject.  We  have 
seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  even  in  this  world ;  and  have  found 
that  the  tale,  which  began  in  perplexity  and  horrour,  has 
ended  in  brightness  and  glory.  Who  can  doubt  this,  that 
has  read  the  story  of  Abraham?  Here  was  a  command 
given,  shocking  to  all  our  moral  apprehensions.  A  God  of 
mercy  enjoins  not  only  murder,  but  the  murder  of  a  sm; 
and  the  command  seems  infinitely  cniel,  until  we  see  tlie 
result.  There  is  not  an  incident  in  that  beautifiil  poem, 
PamePs  Hermit,  which  does  not  seem  justly  to  shock  our 
present  apprehensions  of  the  perfections  of  God.  But  the 
end  is  as  satisfactory,  as  the  commencement  is  perplexing. 
That  Universal  Love, 

From  seeming  evil  still  educmg  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression, 

will  no  doubt  pour  new  light  on  holy  minds,  and  teach  them 
to  regard  many  things  which  now  seem  strong  objections 
to  divine  goodness,  as  its  highest  proofi. 
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Dr.  Ghanning  brin^  three  arguments  to  prove,  that  it  is 
not  presumptuous  in  man  to  judge  of  the  government  of 
God.  The  first  is,  that  his  attributes  have  been  proved  and 
explained,  which  supposes  that  we  have  some  power  of 
judging  of  these  attributes.  The  second  is,  that  divines 
have  dwelt  on  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity,  which 
shows  that  its  main  doctrines  meet  our  moral  apprehensions. 
Xiastly,  that  all  Christians  are  accustomed  to  reason  from 
(Sod's  attributes,  and  to  use  them  as  tests  of  doctrines.  Now 
these  arguments  are  very  good,  and  would  be  worthy  of  the 
deepest  attention,  if  his  opponents  had  ever  contended  that 
our  ignorance  is  such  that  we  can  never  judge  of  God's  ways. 
But  they  have  always  taken  a  middle  and  wiser  sroimd. 
And  in  this  case,  they  merely  say,  that  as  the  Bible  does 
teach  some  kind  of  derivation  of  sin  from  our  fallen  first 
parents,  and  that  every  man  is  by  nature  totally  alienated 
from  God ;  and  as  reason  teaches  us,  that  the  introduction 
of  moral  evil  is  one  of  the  darkest  questions  that  ever  exer- 
cised the  human  mind ;  considering  these  things  it  is  pre* 
sumptuous,  in  the  last  degree,  to  make  our  moral  feelings, 
dark  as  they  are  by  nature  and  corrupted  by  sin,  a  standard 
by  which  to  reject  a  doctrine,  than  which,  if  we  expunge  it 
fiom  revelation,  reason,  afler  all  her  independent  efforts,  can 
devise  nothing  more  plausible.  It  is  precisely  the  question, 
where  &iUng  in  all  our  attempts  to  unriddle,  we  should 
learn  to  trust.  And  this  we  hold  to  be  the  purest  ration- 
alism. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  this  piece  which  show 
the  loose  thinking  of  our  eloquent  author.  For  example, 
he  says,  that  Calvinism  owes  its  perpetuity  to  the  influence 
of  fear,  in  palsying  the  moral  nature.  Were  we  disposed  to 
make  a  parody  on  this  paragraph,  it  would  be  easy  for  us 
to  say,  that  Unitarianism  owes  its  existence  (we  could 
hardly  say  its  perpetuity,)  to  presumption,  throwing  our 
moral  nature  into  a  delirious  fever.  But  we  would  soberly 
ask  Dr.  Ghanning,  what  sort  of  fear  it  is,  which  produces  this 
moral  paralysis  ?  If  he  means  the  fear  of  man,  this  would 
be  a  very  ungracious  assertion  for  a  son  of  New-England  to 
utter  respecting  those  Christian  heroes,  to  whose  boldness  in 
resisting  oppression,  their  degenerate  sons  are  indebted  for 
whatever  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  they  now  enjoy. 
Their  whole  life  evinced  an  entire  superiority  to  the  fear  of 
man.    They  even  trampled  on  human  authority.    They 
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took  joyfiilly  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  despised  ai 
once  the  dictates  of  ancient  authority,  and  the  man- 
dates of  the  star-chamber.  It  is  one  of  the  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  Calvin,  in  his  Institutes  and  other  writings, 
that  he  tramples  on  human  authority,  Uke  so  many  rotten 
weeds,  whenever  it  stands  in  his  way,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  foults  of  that  great  but  undervalued  man.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  own  Edwards,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent Calvinists.  If  he  means  the  fear  of  Cfod,  why  then 
we  venture  to  ask,  if  there  is  any  superabundance  of  this 
fear,  which  is  likely  to  paralyze  the  mind.  We  have  always 
supposed,  that  he  is  the  wisest  man,  and  most  likely  to  find 
the  truth,  who  trembles  most  at  the  word  of  God.  This  is 
a  fear,  which  we  humbly  pray,  may  never  depart  from  us, 
in  all  our  speculations. 

Such  are  specimens  (and  many  more  mi^ht  be  added)  of 
the  loose  and  inaccurate  reasoning  by  which  this  author 
has  bewildered  his  readers,  less  thw  himself.  But  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  remarks  of  his,  where  the  fidlacy  is 
not  so  easily  detected. 

It  is  very  natural,  that  Dr.  Channing  should  consider 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  as  taught  by  his  own  sect, 
to  be  a  great  improvement,  and  better  ccdculated  to  brinj^ 
theology  down  to  the  apprehension  of  men.  "  No  lanraage," 
he  says,  *<  can  express  the  absorbing  energy  of  the  moi:^;ht 
of  one  Infinite  Father.  When  vit^y  imj^anted  in  the  soul, 
it  grows  and  gains  strength  forever.  It  enriches  itself  by 
every  new  view  of  GUxi's  word  and  works ;  gathers  tribute 
from  all  regions  and  all  ages;  and  attracts  to  itself  all  the 
rays  of  beauty,  glory  and  joy,  in  the  material  and  spiritual 
creation."  On  the  other  hand,  he  considers  the  doctrine  of 
ikree  persons  in  one  God  as  peculiarly  disastrous.  "  Trinita- 
rianism,"  he  declares,  '^is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a  mystery, 
but  it  is  mysterious,  not  like  the  great  truths  of  religion,  by 
its  vastness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the  irreconcileable  ideas  it 
involves.  One  God,  consisting  of  three  persons  or  agents, 
is  so  strange  a  being,  so  unlike  our  own  minds,  and  all 
others  with  which  we  hold  intercourse,  is  so  misty,  so 
incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that  he  cannot  be  appre- 
hended with  that  distinctness  and  that  feeling  of  reality, 
which  belong  to  the  opposite  system."  In  a  word,  he  con- 
siders the  presentation  of  the  divine  existence,  under  the 
form  of  mere  unity,  as  more  conducive  to  distinctness  of 
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conception  and  aidour  of  love,  than  perplexing  this  concep- 
tion of  nnity  with  any  modifications,  which  impair  its  sim- 
plicity. We  can  conceive  of  a  point  better  than  a  line ;  and 
of  a  line  better  than  of  a  triangloi  or  any  other  complex 
figure. 

This  is  certainly  plausible;  but  let  the  principle  b6 
examined.    How  is  it  in  theory?  and  how  is  it  in  &ct? 

As  to  the  theory, — ^we  affirm  that  is  &r  firom  being  true, 
that  simple  unity  is  the  clearest  of  all  our  notions.  Let  us 
take  the  idea  of  place,  for  example ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  always  made  up  of  several  relations.  /  sat  last  even- 
ing under  the  old  oak,  in  my  father's  pasture,  near  to  the 
meadow,  while,  the  Whip-poor-wiU  tuned  her  maumfid 
song.  How  many  ideas  are  there  in  this  sentence,  all  of 
which  tend  to  strengthen  our  conception  of  the  place  here 
designated !  Remove  the  Whip-poor-will,  the  meadow,  the 
pasture,  the  oak,  and  the  place  becomes  obscure,  just, in 
proportion  as  we  come  to  conceive  of  it  in  its  absolute  unity. 

If  only  one  atom  were  created  in  infinite  space,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  form  any  conception  of  its  posi- 
tion. So  in  forming  the  notion  of  a  man,  our  conception 
is  much  clearer  by  considering  him  as  a  being  compound- 
ed of  body  and  spirit,  than  by  conceiving  of  him  as  sim- 
ple spirit  We  think  in  direct  opposition  to  our  author,  that 
It  is  easier  to  conceive  of  a  line,  or  a  figure,  in  mathematics, 
than' a  point;  the  definition  of  which  is  the  most  puzzling 
thing  in  all  Euclid.  The  truth  is,  simple  unity  is  an  object 
which  the  eye  aches  to  see.  We  want  some  surrounding 
objects  to  fix  and  steady  our  ideas ;  and  hence,  lon^  before 
revelation  had  disclosed  its  mysteries,  the  human  mmd  had 
reUeved  itself  firom  the  dark  conception  of  simple  unity  in 
(3od,  by  supposing  a  complexity  of  existence,  either  of  per- 
sons or  impersonated  attributes.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  speculation  of  Plato  and  other  pagan  philosophers.  It 
was  because  oneness  in  the  deity,  simple  oneness,  like  a 
spiritual  point,  seemed  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind. 

^t  the  moment  you  can  distinguish  parts  in  this  one- 
ness, having  relations  to  each  other,  firom  that  moment  the 
idea  of  the  Deity  becomes  more  conceivable.  The  mind 
grasps  it  with  new  force;  and  any  metaphysical  difficulties 
which  may  arise,  are  amply  compensated  by  the  distinctness 
which  is  thus  given  to  our  conceptions.    I  conceive  of  God 
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the  Father,  as  the  source  of  existence;  but  the  concqption  is 
remote  and  obscure.  I  conceive  of  God  the  Son,  as  having 
an  existence  eternally  derived  from  the  Father,  as  being  the 
minister  of  his  power,  by  whom  he  made  die  world;  and 
then  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  sent  forth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  sanctifying  the  hearts  of  men.  My  conceptions 
now  become  clear  and  definite.  I  have  several  relations  be- 
fore me ;  I  can  see  Ood ;  and  though  the  simple  arithmetic 
of  the  question,  haw  one  can  be  tturee  and  three  one,  in  the 
abstract,  is  unanswerable;  yet  the  conception  of  the  Deity, 
from  the  expansion  of  his  nature  into  parts,  is  to  me  infi- 
nitely more  vivid  and  distinct. 

A  God  of  simple  unity  is  more  adapted  to  please  a  meta- 
jAiysician,  than  a  humble  Christian.  Plain  minded  Chris- 
tians have  always  instinctively  clung  to  the  Trinity,  since  in 
this  alone  could  they  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

So  it  seems  to  us  to  be  in  theory.  But  let  us  turn  to 
fadSj  and  see  if  they  justify  our  author's  remarks.  Long 
before  the  gospel  was  published  to  the  world,  questions  le- 
spectixig  the  divine  nature,  analogous  to  the  debates  among 
Christians,  were  discussed  by  the  heathen  philosophers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  many  of  them  fixed  upon  this  triplex  dis- 
tinction, in  order  to  develope  their  conception  of  an  existing^ 
a  creating^  and  an  upholding  Crod.  We  shall  not  under- 
take to  say,  whether  Plato  taught  distinct  persons  in  the  De- 
ity, which  Cud  worth  affirms,  and  Mr.  Norton  denies; — but 
certainly  Plato,  who,  as  Dr.  Channing  would  say,  perplexed 
the  unity  of  God,  had  far  better  conceptions  of  his  goodnesS| 
his  justice,  his  personality,  than  Aristotle  had,  who  was  the 
Unitarian  among  Pagan  philosophers.  Aristotle^  God  de- 
generates into  a  plastic  nature, — the  prime  mover  of  a  great 
maciiine ;  and  in  the  abstract  unity  of  his  existence,  his  very 
personality  is  lost.  On  the  contrary,  the  views  of  Plato  and 
his  followers  respecting  the  divine  attributes,  resemble  the 
Bible  representations  more  nearly,  than  those  of  any  other 
Pagan  philosopher.  The  fact  is,  there  have  always  been 
more  confused  and  crude  notions  about  the  divine  character, 
more  absurdity  and  contradiction,  among  those  who  have 
attempted  to  represent  God  as  simple  unity,  than  among  all 
the  writers  on  the  Trinity,  from  the  days  of  Athanasius  to 
the  present  hour.  As  space  when  reduced  to  a  mathemati- 
cal  point,  seems  to  vanish;  so  do  our  apprehensions  of  the 
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Deity  seem  to  wane,  when  we  consider  God  as  a  simple  and 
metaphysical  unity.  There  was  one  Biddle,  the  first  Soci- 
nian  in  England,  who  actually  taught  that  God  had  a/orm) 
and  was  confined  in  space, — a  materialism  from  which  Dr. 
Ghanning  shrinks  back  with  horrour.  The  first  Socinians 
Tery  generally  denied  the  foreknowledge  of  God ;  and  even 
the  great  Milton,  of  whom  Dr.  Ghanning  boasts  so  often,  had 
some  conceptions  of  the  Deity  which  would  disgrace  the 
mind  of  a  child.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  wisest  men,  when 
they  forsake  their  Bibles,  to  build  on  speculation !  And  such 
is  the  force  of  Dr.  Ghanning's  remarks,  when  he  declares, 
Ihat  the  strictest  unity  of  G(^  is  necessary  to  the  brightest 
views  of  his  character,  and  the  warmest  sentiments  of  piety. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  want  of  systematic  views,  and 
analytic  power  in  Dr.  Channing's  mind.  His  thoughts  are 
like  those  splendid  clouds,  which  sometimes  overhang  the 
setting  sun,  roiled  into  beautiful  shapes,  reflecting  the  richest 
colours,  filling  the  heavens  which  they  adorn,  with  their 
crimson  light;  but  at  the  same  time,  shifting  while  we  view 
them ;  ana  composed  of  a  vapoury  texture  which  is  soon  to 
vanish,  or  increase  the  gloom  of  the  approaching  night.  Ilis 
mind  rests  on  no  foundation,  and  seems  unable  to  build  any 
superstructure.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who,  as  Butler  says, 
write  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest.  He  invites  us  to  fol- 
low him,  and  strews  the  gayest  flowers  in  our  path  to  lure  us 
along ;  but  he  leads  us  only  to  the  regions  of  negation.  His 
grand  aim  and  end  is,  to  subvert  a  few  obnoxious  doctrines. 
And  while  this  is  true,  there  is  no  choiceness  of  diction,  no 
el^ance  of  style,  no  profiision  of  imagery,  which  can  redeem 
his  pages  from  the  reproach  of  intellectual  poverty. 

Of  his  want  of  system  he  seems  to  be  himself  conscious, 
for  he  very  ingenuously  declares  of  his  volume,  that  "very 
possibly  it  may  seem  to  want  perfect  consistency.  I  have 
Ions  b^n  conscious,  that  we  are  more  in  danger  of  being 
enslaved  to  our  own  opinions,  especially  to  such  as  we  have 
expressed  and  defended,  than  to  those  of  any  other  person ; 
and  I  have  accordingly  desired  to  write,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  any  previous  publications,  or  without  any  anxiety 
to  accommodate  my  previous  to  my  past  views.  lu  treatises 
prepared  in  this  spirit  and  at  distant  intervals,  some  incon- 
gruities of  thought  and  feeling  can  hardly  fail  to  occur  !"* 

*  Preface,  p.  Tin. 
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So  mach  for  piogieasnre  light !  Dr.  Channing  wiabes  fat  a 
syileiiiofUiiitanaii  divinity.  Bat  would  there  not  be  some 
danger  before  the  aathor  had  finished  the  aj^wndix,  that  the 
first  chapters  would  be  out  of  date? 

The  remarkable  confiision  in  Dr.  Channing's  mind, 
thou^  owing  partly  to  its  oripnal  structure,  has  been  in- 
creased by  two  causes, — the  peculiar  circumstances  inirtiich 
he  has  been  placed,  and  the  influence  of  a  bad  system  of  re- 
ligion. 

His  situation  has  been  very  peculiar.  Originally  a 
sensitive  man,  with  a  mind  introspective  and  soUtary,  mis- 
taking sometimes  its  ambition  for  virtue,  and  longing  to 
burst  into  new  views,  and  sati^  itself  with  other  forms 
than  earth  afibrds;  he  has  been /orced  to  become  a  leader  in 
a  polemic  warfare.  For  this  situation,  nature  never  intended 
him;  ancT,  with  his  keen  sensibility,  opposition  is  what  he 
never  could  bear.  Wrought  up  by  his  fevered  sensibility  to 
the  highest  point  of  excitement,  he  has  lived  almost  to  oppose 
Calvinism.  He  is  almost  sure  that  to  escape  from  that  sys- 
tem, is  to  find  the  truth.  His  imagination  has  led  him  to 
see  in  his  opponents,  the  supporters  of  a  cruel  system,  found- 
ed in  dogmatism,  armed  with  terrours,  subduing  by  its  hor- 
rours  the  human  mind,  and  leading  reason  captive  in  the 
chains  of  a  gloomy  &ith.  Originally,  as  we  before  observ- 
ed, he  was  made  for  a  mystic;  not  like  Baron  Swedenborg, 
but  one  of  the  elegant  and  more  rational  mystics  of  the  Romidi 
church, — minds  which  would  sometimes  reason,but  on  whom 
nevertheless  the  tinge  remained.  But  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  been  placed,  acting  on  his  sensibilities,  have 
made  him  almost  a  sceptic.  His  situation,  as  Junius  said  of 
Horn,  has  not  correspmded  wUhrhis  intentions.  Hence  the 
strange  contradiction  in  his  mind.  Like  the  labours  of  the 
wild  bee,  we  find  in  his  soul,  the  honey  gathered  from  the 
wilderness  and  stored  in  the  rock. 

But  there  is  another  peculiarity  which  should  be  noticed. 
Nothing  can  be  more  chaotic  and  confiised  than  the  condi- 
tion of  a  great  mind,  when  in  a  state  of  transition.  To  take 
our  Saviour's  comparison,  the  new  toine  is  put  into  old  bat- 
tles^ and  they  are  burst  in  the  fermentation.  If  we  had 
seen  the  clear  thouehted  Chillingworth,  when  he  began  to 
swerve  from  his  old  principles,  we  should  have  found  that 
his  strong  analytic  powers  were  greatly  impaired,  the  chain 
of  his  thoughts  broken,  and  his  mind  like  a  church  in  the 
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evening,  in  which  the  sexton  had  deranged  the  lamps  from 
thrir  former  position,  without  marshalling  them  anew,  hi 
such  a  state  of  transition  and  confusion,  does  our  author's 
mind  seem  to  us.  He  is  in  religion  exactly  where  the  Jaco* 
bins  were  in  politics,  at  the  times  of  the  highest  excitements 
of  the  FYench  revolution.  A  thousand  magnificent  images 
of  hope  and  speculation  are  before  him,  to  which  he  has  not 
yet  given  either  form  or  name. 

But  we  are  fearful,  that  we  have  hardly  done  justice  to 
our  author's  reasoning  powers  as  they  existed  originally,  on 
another  account.  The  system  which  he  has  embraced  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  for  developing  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  would  be  likely  to  unsettle  the  strongest  in-^ 
tellect  The  truth  is,  a  man  to  reason  well  must  stand  some 
where;  he  must  have  his  principles  and  his  deductions ;  he 
must  begin  on  some  premises  and  end  in  some  conclusions. 
Now  Unitarianism,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  furnishes  no 
such  positive  around.  Take  it  away  from  its  ne^tions,  and 
what  is  it?  It  is  freedom  of  thought,  exemption  from  a 
creed,  or  in  other  words  uncertainty  on  some  of  the  points 
hitherto  believed  vitsJ  to  human  happiness.  In  the  language 
of  Scripture,  it  is  without  form  and  voidj  and  darkness  is 
on  the  face  of  its  mighty  deep.  Now  we  think  great  allow- 
ances ought  to  be  m»le  to  one,  who  is  obliged  to  give  a  map 
of  such  a  scene.  The  conftision  of  the  system,  must  almost 
necessarily  communicate  itself  to  the  mind  that  embraces  it. 

With,  the  old  Socinians  it  was  not  so.  Whoever  will 
read  the  volumes  of  the  Polonian  brothers,  or  even  the  Ra- 
oovian  catechism,  will  find  that  they  are  the  productions  of 
men,  who  looked  through  their  means  to  their  end.  Their 
system  is  a  bad  one;  but  still  it  is  a  system;  and  it  cannot 
be  said  of  them,  that  they  always  deal  m  variable  quantities, 
and  dwell  among  floating  ideas.  They  carry  one  boldly  on 
to  their  last  results.  They  invite  us  to  abandon  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  take  the  wisdom  of  man  as  a  substitute.  But 
modem  Unitarianism  gives  us  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  merely  sets  us  afloat,  assuring  us  that  the  farther  we  drifl: 
away  from  our  wonted  moorings,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
be  safe.  ♦ 

There  are  two  causes  which  render  Unitarianism  un- 
propitious  in  its  influence  on  intellectual  developement,  and 
powerless  in  promoting  human  improvement.  In  the  first 
place,  it  takes  all  the  fixed  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
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plao^  them  among  comparative  ideas;  it  tramlateB  the 
measurable  into  immeasur{Dt)le  quantities.  Secondly,  it  holds 
out  the  hope,  that  even  these  uncertainties  are  to  become 
more  uncertain  by  die  increase  of  li^t,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
gression of  the  human  mind.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that 
this  expectation  of  future  light,  pours  darkness  on  the  pro- 
sent  hour. 

We  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  man,  in  his  native  cba* 
racter,  is  totally  aUenated  from  God.  He  wants  not  merely 
reforming,  but  a  new  principle.  He  must  begin  to  act  from 
new  moral  feelings,  even  love  to  God — a  sentiment  which 
finds  no  existence  among  all  the  sensuahties  of  our  original 
life.  Here  we  have  a  fixed  point  of  conception,  and  we 
know  that  religion  must  b^n  by  the  implantation  of  new 
principles  in  the  soul.  But  Unitarianism  unsetdes  this 
principle.  It  teaches,  that  man  is  bom  innocent,  as  much 
inclined  to  virtue-  as  to  vice.  In  some  way,  in  some 
part  of  his  life,  he  has  some  sin.  But  men  differ  among 
themselves;  and,  as  Dr.  Channing  says,  the  angel  and  the 
brute  are  wrapt  up  in  the  worst  hearts.  Thus  are  we 
thrown  into  doubt  an4  confusion. 

It  would  be  hard  with  such  views,  acting  on  sinful  and 
selfish  partiality,  to  make  the  worst  man  feel  his  guilt,  or 
ask  the  great  question,  what  must  I  do  to  he  saved  7  Be- 
sides, it  may  perhaps  be  hereafter  discovered,  that  sin  is 
much  less  an  evU  than  is  now  supposed.  It  may  torn  out, 
that  "  vice  is  the  effect  of  errour,  and  the  o&prmg  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  the  object  of  condolence,  not  of 
anger."  Perhaps  it  may  be  resolved,  as  Priesdy  resolved  it, 
into  the  laws  of  physical  necessity: 

As  much  etamal  springs  and  doodless  tkiei^ 
As  men  forever  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 

With  such  views  and  expectations,  how  are  the  unrea- 
soning multitude,  or  even  the  nicest  reasoners,  to  be  brought 
to  repentance  ?  We  believe  that  humility  is  the  basis  of 
religion,  and  that  the  ground  of  humility  is  a  sense  of  sin. 
And  let  our  impressions  with  regard  to  sm  become  unfixed, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  reUgion  of  pardon  is  taken  away. 

Then,  too,  as  to  religious  impressions, — Dr.  Channing 
believes  in  their  existence.  He  laments  the  coldness  and 
insensibility  of  an  ungodly  world.  He  believes  that  ^' there 
is  a  practical  atheism,  which  ascribes  to  nature  and  fortune 
the  gifts  and  operations  of  God,  and  a  practical  infidelity 
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which  lives  and  cares  and  provides  only  for  the  present 
state ;  that  much  which  is  called  morality  springs  fix)m  the 
prudent  t)alancing  of  the  passions,  and  a  discreet  regard  to 
worldly  interest ;  and  that  there  is  an  insensibility  to  God, 
which,  if  our  hearts  were  not  infected  by  it,  would  amaze  us." 
AH  this  he  behoves  and  confesses.  But  any  deep  impressions 
of  these  sins,  which  should  approach  to  what  the  orthodox 
call  a  revival  of  religum^  he  considers  only  as  the  morbid 
action  of  a  deluded  mind.  The  amount  of  Dr.  Channin^s 
address  to  a  sinner  would  be — ^^  you  must  feel,  but  beware 
lest  you  fseX  too  much ;  you  must  allow  you  are  a  sinner, 
bat  be  careful  not  to  set  yourself  too  low;  you  must  look 
to  the  angd,  as  well  as  th^  brute  in  your  nature ;  you  must 
honour  Christ ;  but  be  carefid  not  to  honour  him  too  much; 
you  must  love  God,  but  guard,  above  all  things,  against  its 
mounting  to  enthusiasm.^' 

YHien  we  consider  that  Dr.  Ghanning  has  told  us  that 
God  is  a  fitther,  but  has  not  told  us  whether  it  is  consistent 
for  that  fiither  to  punish  sin  forever;  that  he  has  not  told 
us  who  Christ  is,  or  where  he  stands  in  the  rank  of  bein^ ; 
what  is  the  degree  of  our  guilt,  or  what  the  influence  of  his 
death;  that  when  he  does  teach  any  thin^,  he  sets  our 
thoughts  afloat  in  the  widest  generalities;  and  that  there  are 
many  things  we  are  interested  to  know,  about  which  he 
says  nothing; — can  he  complain  if  we  call  his  sjrstem  (if 
system  it  is)  a  thin^  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  uncertainty  thrown  over  our 
present  knowledge  by  the  hopes  of  improvement,  which 
Unitarianism  promises.  We  too  believe  in  the  progression 
of  the  human  mind.  This  progression,  however,  we  believe 
will  be  marked,  not  by  the  denial  of  the  great  truths  to 
which  we  now  hold,  as  Unitarians  always  secretly  assume, 
but  by  discoveries,  which  will  bind  them  more  firmly  to  our 
souls.  They  have  always  been  diminishing  their  creed, 
and  diey  still  expect  to  diminish  it.  Now,  what  must  be  the 
eflbct  on  the  hearts  of  mankind,  of  exciting  in  them  hopes 
of  one  day  disbeUeving  all  they  now  beUeve  ?  We  tremble 
for  the  conseqnences.  We  beseech  Unitarians  to  pause  and 
reflect.  Will  not  their  last  discovery  be  built  on  the  ruins 
of  Christianity ;  and  will  not  their  perfect  light  be  perfect 
darkness? 

Add  to  all  this  their  views  of  Scripture,  and  those  inter- 
pretations which  seem  to  us  designed  to  burlesque  the 
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volume  they  profess  id  explain.  ^^  The  style  of  St  John,'' 
says  Mr.  Norton,  whom  Dr.  Channing  mentions  in  his  pie- 
&ce  as  his  adviser  and  friend,  "is,  in  general,  obscore, 
except  in  mere  narration ;  and  the  same  style  appears  in  his 
own  compositions,  and  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  as 
recorded  by  him,  which  differs  in  ttiis  respect  from  those 

S'ven  by  the  other  three  Evan^lists.  It  appears  probable, 
lerefbre,  that  St.  John,  preservmg  essentially  the  tbouffhts 
uttered  by  his  Master,  conformed  the  language  more  or  less 
to  his  own  modes  of  expression.  The  passage  (L  e.  a  pas- 
sa^  which  he  is  interpreting)  from  these  causes  is  in  the 
original  somewhat  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  in  the 
imperfect  and  erroneous  rendering  of  the  common  version, 
its  bearing  and  purpose  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned.'^  If  we 
consider  mrther,  that  the  AppsUes  were  only  recorders  of 
revelation,  and  not  inspired  themselves,  and  in  some  im- 
portant respects  actually  mistook  the  meaning  of  their 
Master,  what  doubts,  what  darkness,  what  midnight  shades, 
thicken  around  us !  An  unfinished  system,  dealing  with 
variable  ideas,  and  these  not  fsishioned  into  a  scheme,  look- 
ing forward  to  new  discoveries,  and  these  discoveries  all 
negations,  and  contained  in  an  obscure  book,  and  this  book, 
to  the  common  people,  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  an 
uncertain  translation ;— such  is  a  description  of  Unitarianism ! 

No  wonder  that  Dr.  Ghanning's  mind  in  embracing  such 
a  sjrstem,  should  have  been  checked  in  its  fiill  developement, 
stinted  in  its  growth,  and  thrown  into  irreparable  confrision. 

We  entreat  the  readers  of  this  yolume  not  to  measure 
D^.  Ghanning's  senius,  by  the  weakness  and  inconsistency 
which  even  the  el^ant  langua^  of  this  book  will  not  suffice 
to  conceal.  Our  author  certamly  does  himself  no  justice; 
and  could  he  see  all  his  opinions  drawn  out  to  their  legiti- 
mate consequences,  and  in  their  inevitable  effects,  he  most 
himself  view  them  with  sorrow. 

He  is  on  a  road,  the  end  of  which  he  has  not  foieseoi. 
His  theological  speculations,  as  his  biography,  fiithAiUy 
written,  would  show,  have  marred  his  genius,  cramped  his 
intellectual  powers,  prevented  his  reachmg  that  height  for 
which  his  nature  was  originally  designed,  and  barred  his  own 
mind,  and  the  minds  of  multitudes  who  have  come  under 
their  influence,  against  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  Gospel 

«Norto&*B  Statamiot  of  Rmmiis  fer  not  btlievins  tht  doatnne  qf  lViiu« 
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We  cannot  think  of  any  sect  or  name  which  we  should 
not  rather  choose,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  mental  powers,  and  a 
quickener  of  the  heart,  than  Unitarianism.  PyrronismI — 
it  had  an  aim,  and  deduced  its  doctrines  from  first  principles. 
The  Gnostics !  the  Manichees!  there  was  some  latent  foun- 
dation, on  which  they  built  their  wildest  dreams.  ETen 
Swedenbomanism  has  a  glorious  concentration  of  shadows, 
where  one  dream  answers  to  another,  and  the  vapours  firom 
every  side  unite  and  mingle  in  one  cloud  of  sublime  illusion. 
But  as  to  Unitarianism,  its  blended  dogmatism  and  doubts, 
render  it  inexplicable  to  the  understanding,  and  powerless 
over  the  heart 

So  much  hope  is  placed  by  our  author  in  future  discove- 
ries, and  so  little  omfidence  is  placed  in  present  attainments, 
that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  stimulate  young  men  to  hi^h 
Teachings  after  truth,  and  new  paths  of  Imowledge.  He  de* 
clares  with  great  indignation,  that  the  chief  employm^t  of 
men  has  been  to  rear  prison  walls  around  the  human  mind. 
Speaking  of  Milton  with  sjonpathetic  approbation,  he  says, 
'^He  would  probably  stand  first  among  that  class  of  Chris- 
tians, more  numerous  than  is  supposed,  and  we  hopein-r 
creasing,  who  are  too  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  mino,  and 
too  dissatisfied  with  the  clashing  systems  of  the  age,  to  at^ 
tach  themselves  closely  to  any  party ;  in  whom  the  present 
improved  state  of  theolo^  has  created  a  consciousness  of 
defect,  rather  than  the  tnumph  of  acquisition ;  who,  how- 
ever partial  to  their  own  creed,  cannot  persuade  themselves 
that  it  is  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
that  distant  ages  will  repeat  its  articles  as  reverently  as  the 
Catholic  does  the  decrees  of  Trent ;  who  contend  eamesdy 
for  free  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  inquire  will  think  as 
they  do,  but  because  some  at  least  may  be  expected  to  out- 
strip them,  and  to  be  guides  to  higher  truths.  With  this 
nameless  and  spreading  class,  we  have  strong  sympathies. 
We  want  new  li^ht,  and  care  not  whence  it  comes ;  we  want 
reform  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a 
fnanifestatian  of  Christianity  as  would  throw  aU  present 
systems  into  obscurity.^ 

But  we  have  our  doubts,  whether  the  majority  of  minds 

were  made  for  these  sublime  improvements ;  and  whether 

0uch  exhortations,  thrown  out  promiscuously  to  our  young 

men,  will  not  produce  a  fever  for  innovation,  rather  than  the 

*B«n0WOfMiltoii,pp.4^47.    . 
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power  of  diflcoTery.  We  aie  pretty  sure  that  no  man  ever 
acquired  an  original  genius  by  eloquent  exhortation.  We 
question  too  whether,  when  a  real  inventor  appears,  he  will 
not  bring  out  his  discoveries  without  all  this  parade  of  im- 
provement A  man  of  real  genius  moves  in  his  own  strength, 
just  as  the  oak  grows  and  surpasses  the  shrubs  aroimd  it,  in 
the  silence  of  nature.  The  fact  is,  there  is  more  prattle  about 
onginaUty  and  shaking  off  old  opinions,  and  new  discoveries, 
in  six  pages  of  Edwam  Irving,  than  in  all  the  volumes  of 
Newton.  We  question  whether  these  exhortations  of  Dr. 
(banning  will  advance  real  knowledge  a  hair's  breadth, — 
whether  our  young  men  will  not  be  stimulated  by  them  to 
reach  after  new  terms  and  shadowy  errours,  rather  than  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  power  of  advancing  knowledge  is 
rare,  and  whenever  it  appears,  rises,  like  the  sun,  unbidden? 

There  are  many  other  things  in  this  volume  which  we 
had  intended  to  notice.  But  we  have  already  occupied 
more  space  in  this  literary  vehicle,  than  courtesy  to  our  fel- 
low travellers  might  allow.  We  close  the  book  with  melan- 
choly reflections.  This  man  who  reasons  without  premises, 
and  speculates  without  results,  is  one  who  professes  to  guide 
souls  to  heaven.  He  tries  to  persuade  himself,  that  he  drinks 
his  chill  philosophy  from  the  Bible ;  and  with  a  religion  be- 
fore him  which  demands  faith,  he  believes  in  scarcely  any 
thing  but  a  few  naked  negatives.  The  very  virtues  he  in- 
culcates, we  fear  rest  upon  wrong  principles.  He  mistakes 
uncertainty  and  hesitation,  for  refinement  of  intellect  and 
freeness  of  thought.  Ambition,  if  not  employed  in  the  very 
work  of  blood,  he  calls  the  aspirings  of  a  noble  soul,  and  op- 
position to  the  strict  and  holy  government  of  God,  he  mis- 
takeafor  a  just  abhorrence  of  an  antiquated  system. '  He  has 
not  only  eone  astray  himself,  but  has  led  many  others  with 
him.  Like  a  blind  Sampson,  he  pulls  down  the  temple  in 
which  he  stands,  not  only  upon  his  own  he«d,  but  upon 
thousands  who  crowd  its  avenues. 

Such  are  the  honest  views  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 

S*ven  under  his  own  name.  He  is  unwilling  to  speak  un- 
^r  the  shelter  of  a  mask.  He  has  spoken  wi^  fi-eedom, 
but  he  hopes  without  bitterness.  If  any  impoper  feeling  has 
lurked  in  his  heart,  or  any  harsh  expression  has  escaped  him, 
hA  hopes  to  be  forgiven.  It  is  his  sincere  prayer,  both  for 
himself  and  the  author  here  reviewed,  that  they  may  know 
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the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  that  being  delivered  by  the 
good  Spirit  of  God,  from  the  pride  of  reason,  and  every  un- 
holy passion,  they  may  receive  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as 
little  children. 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

OutiintB  of  Geology ;  tntended  as  a  popuUw  treatise  on  the  mast  mUresimg 
parts  of  the  saencSy  together  wiA  an  ascatittnalum  of  the  question^  ithotksr 
the  days  of  creation  were  ind^iMite  periods.  Designed  for  the  use  qf 
schools  and  general  readers.  By  J.  L.  Conutoekf  M.  D.,  Author  of  flu 
IntroduOion  to  Mineralogy y  ^.  Hartford :  D.  F.  Robinson  ^  Co.f  1834. 
;ip.  336. 

Dr.  Comstock  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  Taluable  popular 
treatises  In  different  departments  of  science,  prepared  we  believe  with  care, 
judgement,  and  ^ood  taste.  The  present  work  is  his  latest  production,  and 
appears  to  be  judiciously  compiled  from  all  the  best  and  most  recent 
sources.  We  know  of  no  book  so  well  adapted  to  the  readen  for  whom  it 
IS  intended,  or  which  brings  together  in  a  moderate  compass  so  full  and 
clear  a  view  of  the  most  interesting  facts  and  theories  of  this  science. — But  it 
is  chiefly  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  work,  which  leads  us  to  notice  it  at  this 
^me.  It  is  throughout  not  only  entirely  free  from  that  arrogant  and  scep- 
tical disposition,  which  is  glad  to  find  in  the  facts  of  natural  science  ground 
to  contradict  or  discredit  revelation ;  but  it  is  religious  in  its  tendency  and 
lesulis.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  articles  concerning  the  Delujge,  the 
coincidence  of  geology  with  the  Mosaic  History,  the  Days  of  Creation,  the 
Indian  AstronomicalTables,  the  Egyptian  Zodiacs,  and  the  Beds  of  Lava 
at  Etna,  a  fair  account  and  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  infidel  objections  to 
revelation  urged  in  connexion  with  these  topics.  The  conclusions  of  the 
author  in  favour  of  the  Bible,  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  best 
names  of  the  scientific  world.  It  is  of  course  impossible  within  our  present 
Hmits  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  topics.  We  may  at  some  future 
time  endeavour  to  go  somewhat  thoroughly  and  extensively  into  some  of 
these  questions,  particularly  that  concerning  the  Days  of  Creation.  Our 
present  object  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  this  work,  and  to  say  that  we 
ate  glad  to  see  a  popular  book  written  in  the  spirit  which  this  work 
exhibits;  not  because  we  are  predetermined  believers  in  revelation,  and 
would  wish  to  fetter  investifiration  and  suppress  the  facts  of  science,  hnt 
because  we  believe,  (and  we  have  on  our  siae  all  the  names  of  the  highest 
authority,)  that  all  the  facts  of  science  may  be  explained,  and  have  been  ex- 
plained in  perfect  consistency  with  revelation.  We  have  no  fear  in  sub- 
mitting the  Mosaic  account,  or  any  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
severest  scrutiny,  provided  it  be  impartial  and  thorough;  but  we  are 
always  sorr^  and  indignant  to  see  the  objections  of  a  snallow  infidelity 
brought  out  in  popular  works  to  perplex  the  faith  of  common  readers,  an4 
to  furnish  support  to  those  who,  from  moral  causes,  dislike  the  Gospel  and 
are  ^lad  to  find  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  D^fficilis  est  in  phUo- 
sopkia  pauca  esse  ei  nota^  cut  non  sint  out  pierage  aut  omnia :  those  only 
have  a  right  to  speak  confidentiy  in  matters  of  philosophy  who  have  tho- 
roughly examined  the  whole  ground.  We  often  call  to  mind  an  obser- 
vation we  have  somewhere  met :  in  all  the  beg^Iy  elements  of  this 
world's  wisdom,  there  is  nothing  poorer  than  the  philosophy  of  infidelity. 
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7%e  JVmo  T^itammt  ofmw  Lord  and  Samow  Jesus  CkrtMtf  tnauimUd  out  ef 
the  Latin  Vtdgate,  dilij^ently  compared  lottft  the  original  Greeks  and  first 
vubUshed  by  &e  EngUsh  CoUege  cf  RheimSf  Anno  1582,  teith  the  original 
PrtfaiSy  argununts  and  tables^  marginal  notes  and  annotations.  To 
whteh  are  now  added  an  Introductory  Essay ,  and  a  complete  tmeal  and 
teiOual  Index.  Jiew-York;  published  by  Jonathan  Leavitt,  1£B2  Broad- 
fsay.    1834. 

The  warfare  between  the  Proteetanti  and  RomaniitSyWhieh  had  been  eo 
long  mupended,  is  now  reTivin^  in  all  the  apirit  with  which  it  waa  warped 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  indifference  and  spnriona  libeFaliam  which 
has  prevailed  for  so  long  a  time  amons  Protestants  in  thii  eonntrf  with 
regard  to  the  existence  and  spread  of  ropery  among  us,  is  now  ta  some 
extent  removed.  That  Popery  has  not  only  got  footinj^  in  our  country,  but 
b  strengthening  and  extending  ilMlf  in  every  direction,  is  made  obvioiu 
by  ftcts  which  are  every  day  disclosed.  The  efforts  maoe  by  the  Papists 
to  establish  their  religion  here,  are  conducted  with  that  seciesy,  and  skil- 
ful accommodation  of  themselves  to  circumstances,  which  have  ever  ehi^ 
racterized  the  propagandists  of  Romanism.  Many  have  therefore  doubted 
both  whether  such  efforts  are  made,  and  whether  the  spread  of  Romanism, 
in  the  modified  form  in  which  it  appears  among  us,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
evil.  Could  the  Christian  commumt;^  be  made  to  see  and  feel,  that  Popery, 
involving  all  the  absurdities  and  impieties  which  awoke  the  opposition  or 
the  Reformers,  really  exists  still,  and  holds  multitudes  among  us  fast  bound 
in  its  fatal  delusions,  there  would  doubtless  be  an  end  of  the  spathy  which, 
has  prevailed  on  this  subject. 

The  republication  of  the  Rhemish  Testament— a  work  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church — will  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  what  Romanism  is,  and  that  it  is  unaltered  in  an;^  of  its  essen- 
tial features.  In  the  portraiture  which  is  here  jriven  of  it,  by  its  own  paintp 
ers,  we  see  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures,  communion 
only  in  one  kind,  transubstantiation,  penance,  purgatory,  and  all  the  other 
errours  and  corruptions  which  made  this  system  hateful  to  the  early  Re- 
formers. Should  it  be  said,  that  although  this  Commentary  on  the  Hew 
Testament  may  be  regarded  as  a  just  oelineation  of  Romanism  as  it  was, 
or  as  it  still  is  in  Europe,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  exhibit  that  system  as  it 
now  exists  in  our  free  and  enlightened  republic ;  it  might  be  answered  that 
the  doctrines  specified  may  be  equally  deduced  from  the  Gospels  of  the 
Rhemish  doctors,  printed  hv  Wm.  Duffy,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1817,  and 
"  approved  by  Leonard,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,"  and  firom  other  works 
approved  ana  circulated  in  the  Catoolic  Church. 

The  original  edition  of  the  Rhemish  Testament  was  published  in  1582, 
and  though  oflen  republished  since,  had  become  very  scarce.  Its  republi- 
cation at  the  present  day,  we  think,  therefore,  very  timely.  Those  who 
wish  to  inform  themselves  respecting  the  true  nature  of  this  mysterious 
system,  which  so  early  darkened  the  rising  day  of  Christianity,  and  whose 
hngering  clouds  seem  ever  ready  to  close  again,  and  shut  out  the  light  of 
heaven,  will  do  well  to  study  this  volume.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
church  in  this  country  may  be  compelled  to  contend  with  this  spiritual 
hierarchy,  which  has  been  transplanted  from  its  native  region  of  despotism, 
and  strangely  thrives  in  the  soil  of  civil  freedom.  It  certainly,  then,  be- 
hooves especially  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  all  who  love  his  cause,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  this  contest,  by  making  themselves  fully  acquainted 
with  the  real  principles  of  Romanism. 
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VIEW  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 
0|e  IKnrtetr  states. 

Our  country  has  been  in  an  extraordinary  atate  of  agitation 
through  the  last  few  months,  and  the  distress  of  the  commercial 
community  is  regarded  as  unprecedented,  except  in  periods  of 
war  or  extreme  danger.  The  condition  of  the  country,  connect- 
ed with  the  prospects  of  trade,  was  peculiarly  favourable  the  last 
autumn ;  and  intelligent  men  generally  agree  in  the  opinion,  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  was 
the  removal  of  the  public  deposites,  amounting  to  eight  or  nine 
millions,  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States*  This  measure, 
which  has  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  has  been  represented  by  some  as  having  exercised  but 
a  secondary  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  country :  while  others 
have  regarded  it,  in  connexion  with  the  measures  which  prece- 
ded it,  and  those  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  Executive  in 
order  to  produce  it,  as  having  given  the  great  blow  to  public  con- 
fidence. The  opposition  of  the  President  to  the  Bank,  and  his 
supposed  intentions  to  resist  its  rechartering,  seem  to  have  ren- 
dered monied  men  apprehensive  of  the  security  not  only  of  that 
stock,  but  of  other  stocks ;  and  this  acted  also  upon  individual 
credit,  and  an  almost  total  suspension  of  business  in  the  princir 
pal  cities,  was  the  result. 

Public  confidence  is  now  to  some  degree  restored,  and  busi- 
ness has  partially  revived.  But  the  effect  of  this  derangement 
must  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  measures  of  govern- 
ment by  which  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been 
affected,  have  had  an  influence  as  might  have  been  expected, 
upon  the  state  of  political  parties.  The  disastrous  influence  of 
political  mismanagement  upon  the  best  interests  of  the  communir 
ty,  has  happily  awakened  multitudes  of  the  intelligent  and  virtu- 
oos  to  the  discharge  of  long  neglected  duties  to  the  government 
onder  which  they  live. 

Vol.  L  42 
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€trtt8t  Wxliain. 

The  king  stated,  in  bis  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament, 
that  "more  namerous  and  more  important  questions"  were 
brought  under  consideration  the  last  session,  "  than  during  any 
former  period  of  similar  duration."  He  anticipated  the  happiest 
results,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  has  been  received  '*  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  and 
the  progress  already  made  in  carrying  it  into  execution  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  island  of  Jamaica." 

The  principal  subjects  recommended  to  Parliament  this  year 
were  improvements,  or  reformation  in  the  municipal  corporations, 
in  the  poor  laws,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  patron- 
age in  England  and  Wales. 

The  king  mentioned  the  continuance  of  distress  amongst  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  ;  though  in  other  rei^cts  there 
were  the  "  most  encouraging  prospects  of  progressive  improve- 
ment." He  recommended  the  final  adjustment  of  tythes  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  regretted  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  incite  the 
people  of  that  country,  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union. 

Numerous  petitions  have  been  sent  into  Parliament,  in  favonr 
of  the  Dissenters ;  and  a  meeting  of  above  eight  hundred  dis- 
senting clergymen  was  held  at  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  for  the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state.  Some 
of  the  late  papers  assert,  that  the  bill  which  was  to  be  introdnced 
on  this  subject,  would  be  directed  at  a  complete  removal  of  the 
disabilities  of  Dissenters. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  219  to  42,  to  convert  the  tythes  of  Ireland 
first  into  a  land  tax,  payable  to  the  Crown,  which  is  to  support  the 
Clergy  out  of  the  proceeds ;  and  ultimately  to  redeem  the  land 
tax,  and  purchase  landed  property  with  the  price  of  its  re- 
demption. It  was  argued,  that  the  tythes  belong  either  to  the 
church  or  to  the  Crown,  the  land  owners  having  no  pnyperty  in 
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them ;  and  that  the  existing  clergymen  have  a  claim  upon  them, 
which  need  not  be  conferred  upon  their  saccessors.' 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  distress  gave  rise  to  dis- 
cassions  and  votes,  which  showed  that  a  strong  influence  existed  in 
its  faTOor.  The  Commons  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  the  minis- 
try, to  reduce  the  usual  navy  estimates  by  five  hundred  seamen, 
and  to  place  in  their  stead  a  thousand  boys :  that  is,  they  fixed 
the  number  of  seamen,  mariners  and  boys  to  be  employed  at 
27y500.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  James  Graham,  while  this  was  under 
diaenssion,  that  of  the  fifty  millions  which  constitute  the  expendi* 
tore  of  the  country,  thirty -five  millions  consisted  of  items  ovw 
which  the  government  had  no  controul ;  and  upon  the  remaining 
fifteen  millions,  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  had  already  been 
made,  while  half  a  million  more  was  to  be  deducted  this  year.  In 
the  last  three  years  the  navy  estimates  have  been  reduced  more 
than  a  million ;  and  this  year  there  will  be  a  further  reduction  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  A  great  part  of  the 
saving  had  been  made  in  half  pay.  Of  this  nearly  twenty-five 
tboosand  pounds  have  been  reduced,  in  the  estimates  fi>r  1834  and 
1835.  Sir  James  considered  it  not  safe,  in  the  present  stale  of 
Europe,  to  weaken  the  principal  arm  of  the  national  defence. 

The  army  b  to  be  reduced  so  that  the  entire  ferce  shall  not 
exceed  eighty  thousand  men.  More  than  300  officers  and  8,000 
privates  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  leading  items  in  Lord  Althorp's  financial  statement  kx 
the  year  are  the  following  :  the  balance  of  revenue  over  expendir 
tare,  jf  1,500,000 ;  a  saving  of  .£500,000  by  reductions  in  the  ex- 
penses ;  ^600,000  from  an  improvement  in  the  tea  duty ;  so  that 
the  total  surplus  wiU  be  ^£2,600,000.  Subtract  from  this  ^1800,000, 
the  interest  on  twenty  millions  granted  to  the  West  India  planters, 
and  i£600,000  to  be  kept  on  hand  as  a  surplus.  It  is  viewed 
with  gratification,  that  the  liberation  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
negroes  will  require  no  new  taxes  this  year.  "  In  conclusion,"  a 
British  paper  remarks,  *'  when  the  reductions  announced  are 
made,  the  ministers  will  have  repealed  nearly  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  taxes  in  three  years,  and  have  paid  the  price  of  aboliriiing 
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fdavery,  without  imposing  a  single  shilling  of  additional  taxes  on 
the  people.  Proceeding  in  the  same  path,  and  at  the  same  speed, 
they  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  sessions  more,  be  able  to  repeal 
every  tax  that  is  felt  to  be  oppressive.'' 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Sir  A.  Agnew  obtained  leave  to  intro- 
duce three  bills, — one  "  to  promote  the  observance  of  the  liord's 
day,"  another  "  to  explain  and  amend  certain'  acts  relative  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  Scodand,"  and  a  third  "to  enable 
local  authorities  to  change  Saturday  and  Monday  fairs  and 
markets  to  other  days."  The  first  and  second  of  these  measures 
were  subsequently  brought  in,  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second  time  on  the  16th  of  April. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  Vllth,  as  was  long  anticipated,  has 
proved  the  introduction  to  important  events  in  Spain,  and  marked 
the  commencement  of  a  course  of  improvements,  which,  there  i» 
reason  to  expect,  will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  fimdamental  change 
in  the  condition  of  that  interesting  portion  of  Europe.  It  does 
not  often  happen  that  actual  results  are  so  clearly  anticipated,  aa 
they  have  recently  been  with  respect  to  Spain.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  illness  of  the  late  monarch  threatened  a  speedy 
close  of  his  life,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  liberal  party  had  every 
thing  to  hope  from  such  an  event.  Don  Carlos,  the  fiiend  of  tbe 
priests  and  of  the  old  system,  as  was  expected,  immediately  after 
die  king's  death,  presented  himself  as  heir  of  the  crown,  and  was 
sustained  by  all  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  In  the  north  he  has 
barely  succeeded  in  sustaining  himself,  after  suffering  repeated 
rebufis  and  disappointments,  and  has  now  no  prospect  of  finally 
obtuning  the  kingdom.  The  queen,  as  was  expected,  early 
sought  to  strengthen  herself  against  him  by  conciliating  his  most 
violent  enemies,  the  liberals,  and  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  England,  the  great  head  and  front  of  liberalism  in  Eurq>e. 
She  has  placed  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  in  the  prime  ministry ;  and 
after  several  steps  of  a  fi-iendly  nature  towards  those  whom  Fer- 
dinand kept  in  exile  firom  his  restoration  till  his  death,  has  re- 
cently granted  them  all  liberty  to  return  to  their  country. 
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These  meD,  who  are  among  the  most  influential  as  well  as 
intelligent  and  virtuous  of  the  Spanish  race,  will  return  with  the 
intention  of  doing  all  they  can  for  Ler  restoration.  They  proved 
their  acquaintance  with  liberal  principles  by  introducing  the  Con- 
stitution in  1820, — have  shown  their  hearty  devotion  to  their  prin- 
ciples by  rejecting  all  conditional  offers  to  return,  and  have  im- 
proved themselves  in  the  knowledge  their  country  needs,  by 
observing  the  politics,  habits,  and  arts  of  the  free  countries  where 
they  have  passed  the  years  of  their  exile.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  noble  feelings  expressed  by  some  of  these  distinguished 
men,  when,  on  receiving,  unsolicited,  a  few  months  ago,  permis- 
sion to  return  to  their  country,  they  laconically  replied,  that 
nothing  would  give  them  greater  pleasure,  when  they  should  be 
accompanied  by  all  their  companions .  in  exile.  By  a  little  delay 
they  have  now  obtained  what  they  desired ;  and  Spain  will  be 
richer  than  she  has  long  been,  when  they  shall  be  restored  to 
their  native  soil. 

The  queen,  being  a  Neapolitan  princess  of  about  thirty,  and 
but  for  a  few  past  years  not  even  a  resident  of  Spain,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  those  violent  Spanish  prejudices,  which  might 
lead  a  native  monarch  to  oppose  some  of  the  chief  measures  that 
sound  policy  demands  of  the  government.  These  are  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  representative  and  limited  monarchy ;  the  promo- 
tion of  arts,  commerce,  and  learning,  on  fvinciples  adapted  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  world ;  a  connexion  with  the  liberal 
kingdoms  of  Europe;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  her  late  continental  American  colonies.  These  measures 
would  produce  rapid  and  most  important  effects  in  Spain,  which 
contains  the  physical  resources  of  a  mighty  nation.  What  prepa- 
ration there  may  be  for  the  adoption  of  religious  toleration  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  prospect  still  appears  gloomy ;  but  no  one  can 
anticipate  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  first  mentioned  improve- 
ments were  once  made.  The  probability  is,  that  religious  as  weU 
as  political  freedom  is  to  flow  back  upon  Spain  firom  America. 
Intelligent  men,  interested  observers  of  Spanish  affairs,  have  di^ 
fered  on  this  subject ;  but  the  aspect  of  things  is  at  present  more 
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favourable  to  this,  than  the  opposite  opinioii.  The  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  cler^  in  South  America  have  suffered  great  re- 
ductions ;  the  obstacles  to  the  general  diflusion  of  knowledge, 
which  they  have  so  assiduously  erected  and  maintained,  have  beeo 
in  a  great  measure  removed ;  and,  in  short,  almost  every  feature  of 
the  hierarchal  system  has  been  assailed,  impaired,  or  c^lhera- 
ted.  These  steps  have  been  taken,  because  the  plainest  interests, 
or  the  most  imperative  necessity,  demanded  it ;  and  the  results 
have  been  clear  and  evident  benefito.  The  statesmen  of  South 
America  are  every  day  learning  the  irreconcilable  nature  of  Psp 
pacy  and  republican  freedom ;  and  the  people  not  only  learn  that 
they  can  live  without  the  principles  of  high  Romanism,  but  that 
they  cannot  live  with  them.  Moral  sympathies  will  naturally  pass 
from  America  io  Spain,  more  readily  than  elsewhere.  The  mu- 
tual sympathies  of  those  countries  must  ever  be  strong ;  and  if 
favourable  circumstances  were  once  to  occur,  such  as  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  adoption,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  the  meas- 
ures  above  enumerated,  we  might  perhaps  soon  see  the  vigour  of 
the  Spanish  character  displayed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
a  competition  in  the  career  of  religious,  as  well  as  moral  and  phy- 
sical improvement. 

That  day  will  be  full  of  interest  to  every  friend  of  Christianity 
and  of  man,  when  the  words  lately  uttered  by  Governor  Za- 
vala, before  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  shall  be  re- 
echoed, as  they  must  at  some  period  be,  in  Madrid  : — 

''  Tendremos  que  repetir  la  degradante  escena  de  humillar  la 
magestad  nacional  delante  del  Ohispo  de  Rama, — esa  monstruosa 
teocracia  que  goberno  la  Europa  por  doce  centurias  V  [ShaD  we 
have  to  repeat  the  degrading  scene  of  humbling  the  majesty  of 
the  nation  before  the  Bishop  ofRonUy — that  monstrous  theocracy 
which  has  governed  Europe  for  twelve  centuries  ?] 
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Art.  I.    The  Earthly  Triumphs  op  Christianity. 

By  Rev.  Gbo.  Bubh,  Prof,  of  Heb.  and  Orient.  Lit.  in  N.  Y.  City  UniverBity. 

The  primary  truths  of  revelation  are  doubtless  those 
which  respect  the  being,  the  attributes,  and  the  works  of 
Jehovah ;  the  person,  and  the  offices  of  the  Saviour,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  a  judgement 
to  come ;  and  a  subsequent  eternal  state  of  reward  and 
punishments.  These  are  the  grand  themes  of  inspired  wri- 
ters— the  cardinal  doctrines  upon  which  the  ministers  of 
Christ  are  chiefly  to  insist  in  their  public  teachings.  It  is 
by  the  faithful  exhibition  of  these  truths,  in  their  prominent 
features,  and  their  diversified  relations,  that  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  is  mainly  to  be  upheld  in  this  world,  and  an 
elect  people  prepared  for  the  glory  and  beatitudes  of  another. 

But  the  truths  now  cited,  are  far  from  exhausting  the 
fiilness  of  divine  communications.  The  disclosures  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  though  for  the  most  part  connecting  them- 
selves with  eternity,  are  not  confined  to  it.  The  sublime 
range  of  prophecy  spreads  itself  over  the  arena  of  this  world's 
"history,  bringing  to  view  an  order  of  events,  subordinate 
indeed  to  the  final  developements  of  Christianity,  but  of  an 
interest  and  magnitude  too  great  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  however  intent  upon  the  ultimate  result.  That 
this  department,  however,  of  revelation,  has  been  compara- 
tively neglected, — that  the  paramount  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  di  system  of  salvation,  has  caused  its  designed 
relations  to  the  present  life  to  be  in  a  great  measure  thrown 
into  the  back-ground, — is  a  fact  which  will  be  questioned 
the  less  the  more  it  is  considered.  The  predicted  triumphs, 
therefore,  of  the  Gospel  on  earth,  or  what  may  be  termed  the 
earthly  and  temporal  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
Vol.  I.  43 
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contradistinction  from  its  sptntualand  eternal enda^  especial- 
ly as  viewed  in  connezioa  with  the  corresponding  duties  of 
Christians,  constitute?  a  theme  of  remark,  preferrins;  at  the 
present  day  peculiar  claims  upon  our  attention.  The  am- 
plitude of  the  subject  forbids,  indeed,  the  attempt  to  pursue 
It  in  all  the  detail  of  its  bearing  but  there  are  ceitain  bold 
projections  pertaining  to  it,  which  may  be  properly  grouped 
within  our  present  intended  field  of  vision. 

That  the  bestowment  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  world  was 
designed,  in  the  counsels  of  its  Author,  to  pour  a  flood  of 
blessings  upon  man's  present  life,  as  well  as  to  open  to  him 
the  assurea  prospect  of  another  and  a  b^ter  faeieafler,  is  a 
position  that  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  a  believer  to  meet 
with  instant  assent.  This  result  is  secured  alike  by  its  inhe- 
rent genius,  and  by  the  express  promise  of  its  donor.  Indeed, 
it  has  never  yet  &iled,  so  far  as  it  has  obtained  foothold  in 
its  purity  amougr  men,  to  work  a  signal  amelioration  in  their 
temporal  condition.  But  its  successes,  hitherto,  have  been 
upon  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  it  is  more  especially 
witti  reference  to  the  latter  periods  of  the  world's  history,  that 
we  are  taught  to  anticipate  its  brightest  triumphs.  So  long 
as  the  clear  predictions  of  a  coming  state  of  prosperity  and 
fflory  to  our  race,  form  an  integral  part  of  revelation,  the  phi- 
lanthropist can  never  abjure  the  hope  of  the  complete  remo- 
Tal  of  the  evils,  moral,  i^jrsical,  ana  political,  which  have  so 
long  oppressed  humanity,  and  mocked  the  sighs  of  despond- 
ing benevolence.  Indeed,  we  deem  the  assumption  aidrdy 
saie.  that  whatevw  Christianity,  under  the  auspices  of  its 
Author,  can  do  for  mankind,  it  will  do ;  and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  have  any  less  confident  motto  inscribed  on  the  ban- 
nem  of  the  cross.  But  this  view  of  the  designed  effects  of 
our  divine  religion,  we  have  intimated,  has  be^  borne  down, 
in  the  estimation  of  its  disciples,  by  the  preponderating  mo- 
ment of  its  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  eternal  aims, — afactfi>r 
which  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  assign  some  of  the  priaei- 
pal  reasons. 

Among  these,  perhaps  the  first  place  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  consi&ration,  that  the  ekurek  of  CrodE,  durinff  the  c^^ 
dapeedj  hoe  beefifor  the  most  nart  m  a  state  of  suffering. 
It  has  groaned  in  bondage,  ana  sighed  in  exile.  That  ad- 
verse power,  usually  denominated  the  ioorldj  has  been  in 
the  ascendant,  and,  prompted  by  the  perseeutirtf  instincts  of 
its  nature,  has  wreaked  its  iie  in  the  most  cruel  forms  upoB 
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the  unoffending  sons  of  the  kingdom.  Whether  by  the  dra- 
gon rage  of  P^ianism,  or  the  bestial  ferocity  of  a  pseudo- 
church,  the  bumble  followers  of  the  Lamb  hare  been  beset, 
torn,  and  trampled  to  the  earth  from  age  to  age,  and  almost 
never  iuhre  th^  borne  an  unpalpitating  heart  in  their  bosoms. 
What,  then,  more  natural,  than  that,  finding  themselves  in 
an  overborne  minority,  and  crashed  by  the  iron  rod  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  wrath,  they  should  have  looked  wishfully 
to  another  world  for  that  tranquil  repose  which  was  denied 
them  in  tfiis  ?  The  disclosures  of  the  Gospel  would  be  trebly 
endeared  to  them,  from  the  &ct  of  their  pointing  to  a  pure  and 
peaceful  heaven,  a  place  of  unassailable  security,  "  where  tfie 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  tbe  weary  are  at  rest'' 
This  feature  of  revelation  would  naturally,  from  the  force 
of  circumstances,  assume  a  peculiar  prominence  in  their 
view,  and  even  come  to  be  regarded  as  its  mainly  distinguidi- 
ing  character.  That  such  has  been  actually  the  case,  can 
scarcely  admit  a  doubt  Even  to  this  day,  the  grand  lesson 
inculcated  upon  the  pious  has  been,  to  consider  themselves 
as  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth,  having  little  to  do  with 
the  world,  except  to  pass  through  it,  and  to  bear,  as  best  they 
noi^ht,  its  ^flings  and  arrows,'  staying  their  spirits,  mean- 
while, with  the  reflection,  that  their  heavenly  Father  had 
wisely  appointed  it  for  them  as  a  probation-scene,  a  theatre 
of  saiutaiy  training  for  their  inheritance  in  the  skies.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  bitter  cup 
of  afflictions,  so  often  put  to  their  lips  in  this  vale  of  tears,  by 
thinking  how  greatly  it  would  enhance  the  sweetness  of 
their  future  draught^om  the  crystal  river  flowing  from  the 
throne  of  God. 

Could  it  be  otherwise,  than  that  somewhat  of  a  recluse 
and  monastic  aspect  should  be  thus  thrown  over  the  piety  of 
the  church?  The  grand  duty  inculcated  upon  Christians,  has 
been  abstraction  from  the  warld^  evinced  in  estrangement 
from  its  interests,  callousness  to  its  pursuits,  and  deadnessto 
ilB  pleasures.  With  this  strain  of  exhortation  have  coincided 
the  most  cherished  sentiments  of  their  own  bosoms.  Tbe 
emotions  of  the  closet  have  responded  to  the  monitions  of  the 
sacred  desk.  The  spirit  which  has  been  cultivated,  has 
been  \iearly  allied  to  that  which  formerly  prompted  the 
eowled  and  hooded  multitudes  to  retire  from  the  busy  hauntsof 
men,  as  a  sphere  imgenial  to  a  life  of  devotion,  an  atmoe- 
phera.  in  whioh  the  giacas  of  godliness,  tboM  tender  exotics, 
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would  wither  and  die.  The  world,  at  all  hazards,  must  be 
left.  While  in  it,  we  were  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  our 
only  safety  was  retreat.  In  whose  hands,  however,  the 
world  should  be  left,  was  apparently  a  question  of  little  con- 
cern. Whether  it  were  a  part  of  the  divine  counsels  that 
the  great  system  so  denominated  should  be  reclaimed  from 
the  control  of  its  hereditary  masters,  and  be  transformed  and 
consecrated  to  the  service  and  glory  of  God,  like  the  once  pro- 
&.ned  censers  of  the  company  of  Korah,  Dathan,and  Abiram, 
seems  scarcely,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  to  have  entered 
the  minds  of  our  pious  forefathers.  They  appear  to  have 
regarded  it  as  an  inevitable  fatality,  a  matter  settled  as  the 
ordinances  of  heaven,  that  this  tremendous  power,  the  worlds 
should  continue  to  exist  as  the  great  antagonist  of  the  king- 
dom, over  or  under  whose  predominance  they  might  sigh, 
but  which  it  were  vain  to  think  of  ever  divesting  of  its  anti- 
christian  character. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  course  of  events  unfold- 
ing under  the  providence  of  God,  is  tending,  if  we  mistake 
not,  to  correct  this  impression,  and  to  teach  another  lesson  to 
his  people.  The  train  of  developements  seems  adapted  to 
work  the  conviction,  that  the  duty  of  Christians,  instead  of 
running  away  from  the  world,  is  to  enter  into  it,  and  to  lay 
hold  of  it;  npt  indeed  with  sudden  and  violent  onset, 
but  by  putting  forth  upon  it  a  moulding  influence  which 
shall  gradually,  but  certainly,  renovate  its  very  genius,  and 
make  it  in  the  mass,  as  in  each  of  its  members,  "a  vessel 
sanctified,  and  meet  for  the  Master's  use."  Not  that  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  as  such,  is  any  lessudverse  than  former- 
ly to  the  spirit  of  true  piety,  or  that  a  Christian  is  to  attempt 
transforming  the  world  heedless  of  its  powerful  tendency  to 
transform  him ;  but  what  we  would  say  is,  that  renouncing 
the  asceticism  of  by-gone  days,  the  Christian,  and  especially 
the  Christian  minister,  is  to  come  directly  in  contact,  in  a 
manner  conformed  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  with  the 
temper,  the  pursuits,  and  the  institutions  of  the  world,  and 
thSit  he  is  to  labour  with  the  express,  specific,  definite  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  temporal  and  secular  well-being  of 
mankind.  He  is  to  dismiss  the  fear  of  desecrating  his  sacred 
ofiice,  or  incurring  the  danger  of  personal  pollution  by  mix- 
ing with  the  mundane  materials  on  which  he  is  to  act.  For 
the  world  properly  belongs  to  God,  and  though  subsistiDg 
for  ages  in  a  revolted  and  rebellious  attitude,  it  is,  we  doubt 
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not,  yet  destined  to  be  put  anew  into  his  hands,  and  made 
subservient  at  once  to  his  glory  and  the  highest  weal  of  his 
people ;  for,  says  the  apostle,  "  All  things  are  yours;  whether 
Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  the  worlds  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  come,  all  are  yours," 

Another  cause,  which  has  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
same  result,  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  distrust  inspired 
by  the  numerous  abortive  attempts  of  expositors  to  ttnrol 
the  fnystic  page  of  prophecy^  and  to  display  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  the  futurities  of  the  church.  Would  that  it 
were  less  notorious  that  an  excited  imagination  has  controll- 
ed, in  great  measure,  the  interpreters  of  prophecy,  prompting 
the  wildest  and  most  chimerical  visions  of  the  future !  It  is 
a  fact,  which  he  that  runneth  may  read,  and  he  that  readeth 
cannot  fail  to  deplore.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  sober- 
minded  have  been  revolted  by  what  they  could  deem  little 
better  than  "  lying  divinations,"  and  they  have  turned  away 
with  loathing  from  every  scheme  of  prophetic  exposition. 
From  the  dark  and  the  dubious  they  have  taken  reAige  in 
the  clear  and  the  certain ;  and  rightly  conceiving  the  duty 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  as  one  of  standing  obligation,  about 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  they  have  csdmly  left  the 
destinies  of  coming  generations  to  be  wrought  out  by  time 
and  providence. 

This,  though  erring  perhaps  on  the  safer  side,  we  cannot 
but  still  regard  as  an  errour ;  for  it  must  certainly  be  admitted 
to  be  desirable  to  have  something  more  than  a  mere  vague, 
general,  undefined  anticipation  of  a  better  state  of  things  on 
earth.  Yet,  in  point  of  feet,  it  may  perhaps  be  afiirmed,  that 
the  views  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  community,  in 
regard  to  the  purposed  regeneration  of  the  world,  are  as  dim 
and  shadowy  as  were  the  perceptions  of  Eliphaz  the  Teman- 
ite  of  the  nocturnal  apparition  that  invaded  his  slumbers ; 
''An  image  was  before  my  face ;  it  stood  stiU,  but  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof."  So  there  is  an  ima^e  of  blessed- 
ness and  triumph  before  the  minds  of  Christian  ministers 
and  people,  but  it  does  not  stand  out  to  their  view  in  distinct 
delineation.  Without  affixing  any  very  exact  idea  to  the 
terms,  they  denominate  it  the  state  of  approaching  miUenfiir 
al  glory ;  but  as  to  its  genuine  characters,  its  real  constitu- 
ents, their  ideas,  we  fear,  are  far  more  confiised  than  they 
need  to  be,  or  ought  to  be.  Yet  it  is  to  be  accounted  a  very- 
happy  circumstance,  that  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  does  not 
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depend  upon  our  understanding  it,  either  before  or  afker  the 
event.  The  ponderous  wheels  of  Providence  are  rolling  on, 
and  the  divine  counsels  turning  into  act,  though  the  agen* 
cies  and  instrumentalities  may  be  blindly  accomplishing  the 
intended  result.  All  things  are  harmoniously  working  to- 
gether, even  the  mad  and  rebellious  schemes  of  the  wi<^ed, 
for  the  magnificent  finale,  and  ^<  neither  adversary  nor  evil 
occurrent"  shall  be  able  to  arrest  or  divert  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  the  kinsdom.  But  notwithstanding  every  conces- 
sion of  this  kind,  we  still  maintain,  that  it  is  better  that  we 
should  have  some  distinct  perceptions  of  the  ends  of  the  di- 
vine proceedings,— or,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  be  in- 
telligent co-workers  with  God,  rather  than  mere  meehamcai 
employees  in  his  service.  He  does  not  require  his  servants 
to  sink  themselves  to  mere  unveasoning,  obsequious  anto* 
mata,  in  bringing  to  pass  his  designs.  He  has,  if  we  may 
so  say,  a  propenseness  to  make  known  beforehand  his  pur- 
poses to  his  people.  '^  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that 
which  I  do,"  has  been  in  all  ages  his  language,  and  his 
secret  is  with  them  that  fear  him.  Indeed,  he  puts  his  glory 
upon  this  fact  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  he  challen^  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people,  on  the  ground  that  he,  unlike  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  declares  the  end  firom  the  beginning. 

Again,  the  fiict  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  that  for 
the  special  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  have  a  prominent 
agency  in  effecting  his  purposes,  he  has  caused  to  be  indited 
one  entire  book  replete  with  prophetic  developements,  and 
serving  as  a  directory,  a  vade  mecum,  to  ^ide  their  efforts 
in  accomplishing  his  will.  We  speak  advisedly  in  aflbminff 
the  'Book  of  the  Unveiling,'  the  closing  book  of  the  sacrea 
canon,  to  be  given  for  the  especial  benefit  and  behoof  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  for  its  designation  is  pointed  out  in 
the  very  words  with  which  it  opens :  "  The  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him  to  show  nnto  his 
servants  the  thin^  that  shall  shortly  come  to  pass."  The 
book,  therefore,  is  mtended  primarily  for  those  who  are  styied 
the  <  servants'  of  Jesus  Christ  But  <  servants,'  in  scriptural 
diction,  is  a  term  of  office.  The  *  servants'  of  Pharaoh,  of 
David,  of  Solomon,  were  the  ministers,  counsellors,  and  high 
officials  of  their  respective  courts.  This  sense  of  the  word 
is  adopted  by  the  New  Testament  writers;  and  when  Pttui, 
Peter,  Timothy,  and  others,  are  denominated  'servants^  of 
Christ,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  acceptation  of  miitirter^  of 
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Christy  in  contradistinction  from  the  unofBcial  memben  of 
the  church.  We  affirm,  then,  that  the  book  of  Revelation, 
containing  the  great  outlines  of  the  plan  of  Proiridence  to  the 
end  of  time,  is  especially,  mainly,  pre-eminently  intended  far 
the  Christian  ministry ;  for  their  instruction,  guidance,  and 
comfort  It  is  a  hieratic  rather  than  a  demotic  writing ;  and 
that  not  out  of  an  invidious  favouritism  towards  a  privileged 
order,  but  simply  because  thetf  were  to  be  suiq)06ed  possesh 
ed  of  superiour  advantages  for  unravelling  its  hidden  senses. 
They,  if  ^ny,  wer^  to  te  considered  as  having  a  knowled^ 
of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  the  master-key  to  its 
m3rsteries.  Not  that  a  ban  or  interdict  is  laid  upon  the  rude 
researches  of  others,  or  that  the  dread  caveto — "Procul,  O 
proctti,  este  pro&ni" — ^is  mscribed  upon  the  portals  of  the 
temple  of  prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  any  one  who  will 
possess  himself  of  the  key,  is  at  full  liberty  to  enter  these 
"chambers  of  imagery,''  and  decipher  at  his  leisure  the  mych 
tic  emblems.  Stifi  it  will  hold  good,  as  a  general  position, 
that  the  ministry  are  primarily  interested  in  the  disclosures 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  a  schedule,  a  chart,  a  program, 
for  their  nse,  of  the  leading  designs  of  Heaven  in  regard  to 
this  Men,  bat  recoverable,  world. 

And  in  this  connexion  we  cannot  but  advert  to  one  or 
two  jfelieitous  results  of  the  study  of  prophecy,  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  justify  all  the  commendations  bt^towed  upon 
it.  The  first  is,  its  tendency  to  counteract  the  impression 
thai  the  world  is,  on  the  whole,  growing  worse  as  it  grows 
older, — ^that  it  is  in  a  constant  process  of  deterioration, — that 
its  golden  and  silver  ages  are  long  since  passed,,  and  that 
oars  is  the  iron  era  of  its  degeneracy  and  decline.  This  is 
prone  to  become  the  creed  of  the  aged,  who  are  usually  at  a 
great  remove  from  countenancing  the  doctrine  of  human 
perfectibility,  we  had  almost  said,  of  human  improvability. 
The  venerable  Nestors  of  the  church,  like  their  prototype  of 
the  Uiad,  are  prone  to  utter  themselves  in  a  desponding  tone 
in  contrasting  the  present  with  the  nast — ^the  days  ot  llieir 
age  with  the  days  of  their  youth.  Although,  in  some  points^ 
they  cannot  but  admit  the  superiour  felicity  of  the  current 
tines,  yet  they  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  existing 
constitution  of  things  is  so  sound  and  healthful  as  in  former 
years,  and  all  essential  changes  in  the  course  of  human  ac- 
tion they  regard  as  experiments  of  questionable  issue.  Con* 
qequendy,  in  the  language  of  the  royal  preacher,  theiy  ^^g0 
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about  to  cause  their  hearts  to  despair  of  all  the  labour  which 
18  taken  under  the  sun."  But  from  the  same  source  we  may 
cite  the  admonition, ''  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  1  for  thou  dost  not 
inquire  wisely  concerning  this," — ^impljring,  that  very  pro- 
bably such  impressions  were  erroneous.  How  then  shall  we 
resist  the  strong  propensity  to  throw  a  sombre  hue  over  the 
future  ? — ^how  effectually  brace  the  mind  against  desponding 
anticipations,  but  by  underpropping  our  spirits  with  the 
cheering  import  of  the  prophetic  page  ?  From  this  quarter 
we  may  assuredly  fortify  our  minds  against  despair,  and  the 
conviction  will  become  rooted  and  grounded  of  a  destined 
happy  change  in  the  aspect  of  human  affairs.  Guided  by 
these  unerring  oracles,  we  shall  be  resolved,  beyond  a  doub^ 
that  the  progress  of  things  is,  on  the  whole, '  onward,'  and 
that  up  to  the  grand  consummation  it  shall  be  retrograde  no 
more. 

The  second  consideration  is,  that  the  well  instructed  ser- 
vant of  Christ  will  find  immense  advantage  in  a  knowledge 
of  prophecy  on  the  score  of  establishment  to  his  own  mind. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  being  encountered,  in  some 
form  or  other,  by  the  schemes  of  prophetic  speculators,  and 
we  know  of  no  better  means  of  securing  ourselves  asainst 
being  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  made  the 
dupe  of  wild  and  extravagant  hypotheses,  than  by  becoming 
in  some  measure  masters  of  the  subject.  Recent  events  in  a 
sister  country  have  shown,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  &cihty 
with  which  even  enlightened  minds  may,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  prophecy,  gfive  way  to  the 
most  hideous  absurdities  of  belief  and  behaviour.  How  im- 
portant, then,  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
be  able  at  least  to  sit  intelligently  in  judgement,  on  the  theories 
proposed  to  our  credence.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry that  one  should  have  traversed  the  whole  field,  or  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  adopt  a  system  in  all  respects  con- 
clusive and  satisfactory  to  himself.  Yet,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  such  a  general  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
subject,  as  shall  serve  to  insure  the  mind  against  bein^  moved 
from  its  own  stead&stness,  or  yielding  to  the  hallucmatioos 
of  an  apocalyptic  empiricism. 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  our  leading  scope.  We  have 
to  specify  one  more  cause  of  the  disparagement  which  has 
befidlen  the  theme  of  the  temporal  triumphs  of  Christianity. 
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This  is  the  &ct,  that  the  doctrine  has  been  fmtnd  in  bad 
company.  It  has  been  associated  with  the  wild  anticfpativo 
illusions  of  an  infidel  philosophy.  The  doting  dieam  of 
human  perfectibility,  and  of  a  golden  age  yet  fotnrt ,  has  in- 
variably been  mingled  with  the  speculative  elements  of 
modern  revolution.  Bat  the  triumphs  which  have  floated 
before  tlie  wildering  eye  of  these  political  prophets^  have  not 
been  those  of  Christianity,  but  triumphs  over  it.  The  halcy- 
on era  of  their  prediction,  has  been  one  in  which  the  humam 
mind  was  to  be  freed  from  what  they  termed  the  shackles  of 
superstition,  and  the  curse  of  priestcraft ;  in  which  altars  of 
religion  should  give  place  to  halls  of  science,  and  the  jpt- 
ritual  be  universally  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the  sen- 
sual.  By  natural  consequence,  the  tendency  in  sober  minds 
has  been  to  confound  o/Z  anticipation  of  brighter  and  better 
times,  with  the  visions  of  philosophical  romancers ;  and  the 
Christian  worid  in  the  zeal  of  its  repugnance  to  favour,  for 
a  moment,  such  Utopian  hopes,  has  perhaps,  refused  lo 
concede  to  them  as  much  truth  as  they  might  justly  claim  for 
the  basis  of  their*  theory,  and  have  been  disposed  to  turn 
with  loathing  from  any  and  every  attempt  to  disclose  the 
coming  state  of  the  world.  Shrinking  with  the  deepest  ab- 
horrence from  all  communion  with  sentiments  so  alien  to 
their  own,  and  so  subversive,  in  the  main,  of  all  the  real 
foundations  of  hope,  they  have  been  driven,  by  the  force  of 
moral  lepulsion,  to  quite  the  contrary  extreme,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  reprobate  errour,  have  unconsciously  let  slip 
some  portion  of  trudi.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  there 
is,  to  a  believer  in  revelation,  little  to  attract  sympathy  in 
the  views  of  such  men  as  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and  St.  Simon; 
and  yet  we  doubt  not  that  no  small  part  of  their  au^ries 
respecting  the  future  regeneration  of  mankind,  mignt  be 
fidrly  in^afted  upon  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Chris- 
tian oracles.  But  they  supposed  that  the  tree  of  Christianity 
could  bear  no  such  ingraftment ;  that  it  must  be  cut  down 
and  rooted  up  entirely,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  new  im- 
plantation. In  this  impression  they  have  doubtless  been 
countenanced  by  the  predominandy  spiritual  construction 
which  Christians  have  put  upon  the  disclosures  of  their 
Scriptures.  In  arguing  the  claims  of  Christianity  with  minds 
of  such  mould,  an  immense  vantage-ground,  we  conceive, 
would  be  gained,  were  its  advocates  to  assume  and  maintain, 
that  the  true  genius  of  the  Christian  system,  when  rightly 
Vol.  I.  44 
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understood,  did  go  directly  to  produce  all  the  really  good 
effects  which  they  were  promisiii^  themselves  to  attain  by 
its  rejection,  and  that  so  &r  from  discarding  it  as  an  enemy, 
or  spurning  it  as  an  obstacle,  they  had  reason  to  count  it  as 
an  ally  anS  a  friend,  and  in  &ct,  as  tfie  only  agent,  capable 
of  bringing  about  the  consummation  which  they  desired. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mal-in- 
terpretation,  put  by  the  Christian  world  in  general  upon  the 
sacred  writings,  has  been  one  grand  cause  of  the  disesteem 
into  which  they  have  been  brought  with  intellects  of  a  spec- 
.  ulative  order,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  an  object  of  the 
first  importance,  to  ascertain  and  fix  their  genuine  teachings, 
as  to  the  fiiture  state  of  the  world.  We  are  aware  ttoit 
attempts  of  this  kind  are  eyed  suspiciously.  A  lurking  fear 
that  a  peculiar  prominence  ^rea  to  the  tempar<d  triun^hs 
of  Christianity,  will  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  its  e^cr* 
no^  designs,  will  whisper  its  dissuasive  from  the  attempt.  But 
we  see  no  sufficient  reason  fix>m  this  quarter  to  decline  the 
undertaking.  To  an  eye  that  rightly  scans  the  drift  of  reve- 
lation, the  prospective  glories  of  earth  will  not  eclipse  those 
of  heaven ;  and  yet,  that  the  tendency  of  such  views  may  be 
somewhat  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  the  interests  of  the 
present  life  and  the  present  world,  compared  with  those  of 
the  fiiture,  we  are  neither  disposed  to  deny  nor  to  regret; 
for  surriy  if  God  has  made  known  to  men,  that  he  intends, 
in  die  execution  of  his  great  designs,  to  develope  anew  stale 
of  things  out  of  the  present  constituticm  of  the  world,  it  is 
obviously  proper  to  make  this  result  a  distinct  object  of  con- 
templation, and  a  specific  end  of  action.  It  is  left,  moreover, 
to  our  enlightened  reason  to  judge  whether,  and  when,  the 
time  has  come,  to  assign  to  the  subject  a  prominence  which, 
in  former  periods,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  receive.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  such  a  time  has  come ; 
that  the  worldly  prospects,  tendencies,  and  aims,  of  our  di- 
vine religion,  do  claim  a  new  and  profound  reeard  fipom  those 
to  whom  its  interests  are  principally  intrusted,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  duties  of  Christian  ministers  especially,  are 
modified  in  an  unwonted  manner  by  the  character  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  There  are  signs  in  heaven,  and 
signs  on  earth,  to  which  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  with  im- 
punity. That  the  relij^on  of  Christ  is  destined  to  work  a 
great  work  of  rectification  on  earth,  and  that  it  has  actually 
ciMnmeneed  its  career,  is  a  position  which  we  shall  not  hesi- 
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tate  to  assume  in  the  present  discussion ;  and  if  the  senti- 
ments broached  should  force  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
impression,  that  a  somewhat  less  purely  spiritualy  sacred^ 
and  unearthly  sphere  of[  effort  opens  before  him,  we  bt^  it 
may  be  resolved  into  the  moral  necessity  of  the  case,  and  not 
to  any  disposition  in  the  writer  to  lower  the  sanctity  of  the 
clerical  or  the  Christian  calling. 

In  conceiving  then,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  of  the  nature 
of  that  change,  which  Christianity  is  destined  to  effect  in  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  which  shall  lift  our  race  firom 
the  deplorable  prostration  which  has  hitherto  befallen  it,  our 
idea  will  necessarily  include  the  removal  of  those  dominant 
evils,  physical,  political,  and  moral,  under  which  humanity 
has  so  long  groaned.  Of  these  we  purpose  to  dwell  more 
pardeularly  at  present,  upon  Civil  Oppression,  and  War, 
those  paramount  woes  which  have  pressed  in  all  ages  with 
such  terrible  weight  on  the  bosom  of  society. 

Under  the  term  eiml  oppression  we  allude  especially  to 
that  l^onary  class  of  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
governmental  &brics  of  the  nations,  and  the  abolition  of 
vrhich  will  effect  the  most  signal  and  benign  results.  Of  all 
the  plagues  which  have  visited  the  &mily  of  man,  not  one, 
nor  all  combined,  have  been  so  fiilly  charged  with  mischief 
and  malignity,  as  those  which  have  &llen  upon  it  under  the 
specious  name  of  govemmeifU^  at  least  as  civil  government 
has  been  hitherto  conducted.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  to  no  species  of  calamity  are  men  in  general  so  insen- 
sible ;  from  none  are  they  so  slow  in  speaking  themselves 
free.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  that  they  wear 
it  with  servile  meekness.  The  irresistible  influence  of  the 
spell  of  government  steals  upon  the  faculties  of  in&ncy, 
insinuates  itsdf  into  the  opening  sentiments  of  youth,  twines 
itsrif  with  the  matured  conclusions  of  manhood,  and  retains 
its  mveterate  grasp  on  the  hoarv  prejudices  of  age.  It  is  a 
giant  delusion,  from  which  only  the  genius  of  Christianity 
can  set  its  victims  free.  It  comes  armed  with  a  prescriptive 
autierity  to  silence  questioning,  and  to  perpetuate  its  abomi- 
nations. We  have  only  to  look  at  history  and  present  fiict, 
to  be  convinced  that  civil  government,  corrupted  into  desjHh 
tisnty  as  is  its  invariable  tendency,  has  ever  been,  and  is  still, 
the  great  fountain-head  of  iguorance,  superstition,  vassalage, 
poverty,  and  crime,  among  men.  The  well-being  of  the 
many  has,  from  this  source,  been  made  subservient  to  that 
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cfiivd  few;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  many  have  been  daped 
into  the  belief  that  it  was  best  it  should  be  so.  As  an  inevi- 
table 4X)nsequence  of  this  pvnicious  fidlacy,  the  higher 
capabilities,  the  nobler  energies,  of  the  immense  majority 
of  our  race  have  been  kept  in  abeyance.  That  very  institu- 
tion  v^ich  was  ostensibly  devised  f<Mr  the  welfisure  of  society, 
has  not  only  been  for  the  most  part  a  dead  weight  upon  it, 
bat  haB  transcended  all  other  things  in  corrupting  it  Human 
nature,  in  addition  to  its  native  obliquity,  has  received  a 
mighty  accession  of  artificial  depravity  from  the  very  means 
intended  for  its  improvement. 

Turning  the  mental  eye  to  the  various  nations  of  (he 
earth,  where  do  we  not  perceive  the  blasting  effing  of  despo- 
tic powor  ?  In  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt^  and  all  the  countries 
which  have  waned  under  the  waxing  crescent  of  the  Mos- 
lem, how  has  man  degenerated?  Lake  the  plant  of  tem- 
perate climes,  t^ansferr^  to  the  tropics,  and  scorched  by  the 
sun  of  the  torrid  zone,  he  has  <<  fisdlen  into  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf."  Nature,  indeed,  smiles  upon  these  her  chosen  r^ons 
with  unaltered  fisivour.  The  blue  mantle  of  the  skies,  in  all 
its  luminous  magnificenoe,  is  still  spread  over  them.  The 
inherent  fertility  of  the  soil  still  remains.  The  com  laughs 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  vine  and  the  olive  crest  the  summits 
of  the  hills.  The  trees  aspire  to  heaven  in  all  tteir  native 
verdure  and  majesty.  But  man,  man,  decavs.  Fallen  with 
the  columnar  ruins  which  time  has  spread  around  him,  he 
appears  himself  tittle  better  than  a  ruin,  disfdaying  the  defor- 
mity of  the  mouldering  pile,  with  scarcely  any  vestige  of  its 
fiunner  grandeur*  Inactive  and  pusillanimous,  they  aspiie 
at  BO  extraordinary  excellence  or  achievement.  Crouching 
beneath  their  despot,  they  are  glad  of  the  poor  privilege  allow- 
ed them  by  a  fellow-creature,  as  weak,  and  more  wi<£ed  than 
themselves,  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  die.  Any  preeminent 
degree  of  merit  would  be  sure  to  render  its  possessor  fiitally 
illustrious,  and  they  find  their  best  security  in  the  wani  of 
every  manLy  virtue.  By  a  voluntary  subjection  to  contempt, 
they  retun  and  transmit  the  privilege  of  breathing,  and  bu&d 
the  bulwark  of  their  safety  on  their  personal  insignificance. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  this  is  a  picture  of  the  evil  in 
its  extremes^  and  portraying  the  accidental  result  of  a  good 
and  salutary  institution.  It  is  admitted  that  the  d^iees  of 
actual  oppression,  arising  from  the  different  governmental 
fiibrics,  are  infinitely  varied,  but  we  nevertheless  affirm,  that 
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Oppression  in  some  form  is  closely  interwoven  with  their  very 
stniclure.  And  if  deq>otism  in  its  extremes  produces  con- 
sequences thus  malignant,  reason  will  infer,  and  experience 
will  justify  the  inference,  that  all  the  subordinate  degrees 
are  proportionally  destructive.  However  disraised  by  forms, 
it  k  ever  aiming  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  due  limitations ; 
evCT  seeking  its  own  increase  and  aggran'dizement  by  openly 
crushing  or  secretly  undermining  the  &bric  of  liberty.  It  is 
continually  ^M^roaching  on  the  privil^es  and  enjoyments  of 
thoee  who  are  subject  to  it,  and  greedily  engrossing  every 
good  which  may  still  be  left  to  qualify  their  sufferings. 

Can  it  then  be  matter  of  doubt,  that  institutions  of  such  a 
character  and  tendency  are  in  &ct  adverse  to  the  spirit,  and 
obstructive  of  the  prc^y^ress,  of  Christianity  in  the  world? 
What  hinders  the  planting  of  the  pure  Gospel  in  many  hea- 
then and  anti-christian  countries,  but  the  despotic  nature  of 
their  governments?  And  must  not  these  governments  be 
broken  down,  before  the  religion  of  Christ  can  be  fully  en- 
tibroned  among  these  nations  ?  If  every  thing  that  now  let- 
tetihisto  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  usher  in  the  fiill 
fflory  of  the  Redeemer's  reign,  can  it  be  supposed  that  Aat 
barrier,  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  formidable,  will  not 
be  demolidied  ? 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
insinuating,  mat  it  would  have  been  better  for  mankind  that 
no  such  institution  as  civil  government  had  ever  existed. 
Agmvated  and  enormous  as  have  been  its  abuses,  it  has 
prraaUy  been  overruled,  by  a  wise  Providence,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  an  untold  amount  of  evil.  Nor  do  we  forget  the 
apostolic  dedaration,  uttered  primarily  in  reference  to  the  ircHi 
rale  of  the  Roman  state,  that  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordain- 
ed of  God ;  and  that,  upon  this  ground,  we  are  admonished 
of  the  duty  of  obedience.  But  in  referring  the  governmental 
establishments  of  the  earth  to  the  will  of  God,  and  consider- 
ing tfiem  as  his  ordinance,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  concede  more,  than  that  they  are  sanUioned  by  him  as  a 
temporary  expedient^  in  the  absence  of  a  higher  principle 
of  action.  The  inherent  tendency  and  the  final  design  of 
CSiristianity  doubtless  is,  so  to  pervade  the  body  of  our  race 
with  its  own  pure  and  love-working  spirit,  that  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  expedient,  and  form- 
ed die  grounds  of  its  necessity,  shall  be  done  away. 

Not  perhaps  that  this  is  to  be  the  result  of  a  direct 
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<iggressit>e  war&re  upon  the  existing  forms  of  society,  a  war* 
&re  which  it  does  not  appear  to  be  3ie  design  of  Christiaiii- 
ty  to  wage,  but  the  effect  rather  of  the  silent  transfusion  of 
the  STfirit  of  our  religion  in  fuller  naeasure  into  the  systems 
now  m  being,  in  consequence  of  which  all  that  is  abhorrent 
to  that  spirit  shall,  like  the  exuvias  of  the  serpent  tribe,  be 
gradually  cast  off.  Only  let  the  true  ^nius  of  Christiamty 
thoroughly  reform  the  established  institutions  of  society,  and 
we  neS  no  &rther  guaranty  of  the  complete  Feneration  of 
the  whole  social  &bric.  It  was  thus  diat  the  Gospel  im- 
perceptibly, but  efl^tually,  supplanted  the  Judaic  dispensa- 
tion upon  which  it  was  srafted.  It  was  thus  that  (he  secret 
inwrought  energies  of  Christianity,  without  directly  assault- 
ing, eventually  overthrew  the  throne  of  the  Geesars,  and  con- 
verted the  whole  empire  into  an  ecclesiastical  state— one  that 
soon  became  corrupt,  it  is  true,  but  of  a  character  neverthe- 
less to  illustrate  the  position  we  are  maintaining. 

Taking  mankind  as  they  are,  we  admit  that  they  cannot 
well  exist  m  social  order  without  the  restraint  of  government, 
nor  in  the  most  perfect  state  attainable  on  earth  could  they 
perhaps  subsist  without  magistracy.  But  we  perceive  fivm 
the  Scriptures  no  necessity  for  supposing,  that  m^i  are  air 
ways  to  remain  as  they  are.  If  there  be  any  annunciation 
in  the  compass  of  the  sacred  volume,  which  stands  out  with 
pre-eminent  clearness,  it  is  that  which  respects  the  future 
universal  prevalence  of  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  world  is  to  be  brought  under  the  moral  in^hiemee 
of  the  truth.  Mankind  are  to  be  moulded  into  an  internal 
conformity  to  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  we  affirzn,  that  the  necessary  result  of  this  influence  will 
be  a  change  in  die  external  manifestations  of  that  new  soul 
which  has  thus  begun  to  animate  the  general  body.  By  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  law  unto  themselves,  they  will 
less  need  the  restraints  of  human  enactments.     In  pro- 

Srtion  as  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  becomes  more 
ed,  the  voice  of  conscience  will  become  more  imperatiTe, 
and  the  motives,  whether  of  ambition  or  cupidity,  which  have 
led  to  the  consoUdation  of  power,  will  gradually  lose  their 
force,  and  the  masses  of  empire  be  melted  down,  rescdying 
society  more  and  more  into  its  primitive  elements.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  poUtical  institutions  will  then  be 
made  subservient  to  moral  ends,  and  if  there  be  not  a  union 
of  church  and  state^  iBrom  which,  where  the  principles  of  each 
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were  heterogeneous,  no  solid  advantage  has  ever  accrued^ 
it  will  be  bemuse  the  state  is  amvert^  into  the  churchy  and 
an  ecclesiastical  [diasis  of  the  world  is  the  inevitable  conee* 
quence.  Not  that  a  hierarchy  will  arise  from  the  dissolaliMi 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and,  under  the  plea  of  giiiiig 
a  visible  unity  to  the  church,  establish  over  it  a  pernicioas 
tyranny.  The  annals  of  thepast  will  have  exhibited,  in  glar- 
ing colours,  one  instance  of  this  kind  of  too  memorable  a 
character,  to  allow  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  In  say- 
ing that  an  ecdesiastictd  aspect  will  then  be  superinduced 
upon  the  face  of  society,  we  mean  that  the  organization  of 
men  into  innumerable  small  religious  bodies,  not  sects,  but 
congregations,  will  constitute  a  distinguishing  feature  ^f  the 
scene,  and  will  supersede,  in  fiict,  those  more  extended  systems 
of  civil  and  sacred  polity  which  have  hitherto  been  deemed 
so  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  the  world.  For  if  men 
are  to  be  CSiristians,  they  will  be  governed  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  nature  of  these  principles  we  have  no  right 
conceptions,  if  they  do  not  lead  their  subject  to  regard  the 
sentence  of  an  enlightened,  candid,  judicious  assembly  of 
Christian  brethren,  founding  their  judgement  on  the  word  of 
God,  as  equally  authoritative  with  that  of  any  other  tribunal 
to  which  his  conduct  could  be  referred.  We  are  ready, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  sentiments,  on  this  subject,  of  an  in- 
tdligeat  writer,  who  has  cimried  out  the  Christian  view  of 
the  political  prospects  of  the  world  to  a  &rther  limit,  we  be- 
lieve, than  any  one  who  has  gone  before  him.  '<  If  the  pro- 
priety of  the  existing  forms  of  flovemment  results  firom  the 
present  condition  of  mankind,  £ere  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  may  gradually  lapse  away,  as  that  condition,  moral  and 
intellectual,  is  improved.  Whether  mankind  is  thus  improv- 
ing, readers  may  differently  decide.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  is  one  who  thinks  that  the  world  is  improving,  that 
virtue  as  well  as  knowledge  is  extending  its  power ;  and, 
therefore,  that  as  ages  roll  alcmg,  every  form  of  government, 
but  that  which  consists  in  some  organ  of  the  general  mind, 
will  gradually  pass  away.  As  no  umit  can  be  assigned  to 
that  degree  of  excellence  which  it  may  please  the  Universal 
Parent  eventually  to  diffuse  through  the  world, — so  none  can 
be  assigned  to  the  simpUcity  and  purity  of  the  form  in  which 
governments  shall  be  carried  on.  In  truth,  the  mind,  as  it 
passes  onward  and  still  onward  in  its  anticipations  of  purity, 
stops  not  until  it  shall  arrive  at  that  period  when  all  govern- 
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ment  shall  cease ;  when  there  shall  be  no  wickedness  to  in- 
quire the  repressing  arm  of  power ;  when  terrour  to  the  evil- 
doers, and  praise  to  them  that  do  well,  shall  no  longer  be 
needed,  because  none  will  do  evil,  though  there  be  no  ruler 
to  punish,  and  all  will  do  well  from  higher  and  better  motives 
than  the  praise  of  man."* 

In  view  of  the  auspicious  changes  in  the  economjr  of  so- 
ciety, to  which  we  have  now  adverted,  it  will  be  permitted  to 
the  philanthropist  to  felicitate  himself  and  his  species.  Ae- 
ferring  ourselves  to  the  "  coming  on  of  time,"  it  is  a  cheering 
vision  which  spreads  itself  before  us.  The  multiform  ex- 
actions, scourges  and  oppressions,  growing  out  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  corrupt  government,  done  away, — ^no  odious 
restrictions  fettering  any  department  of  human  industry, — 
no  horse-leech  customs  and  imposts,  under  the  plea  of  need- 
ful revenue,  sucking  the  vital  current  from  the  veins  of  com- 
mercial enterprise, — ^no  unjust  monopolies,  aggrandizing  one 
part  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  another, — no  retali- 
atory tariff,  obstructing  the  kindly  intercourse  of  natioiis, 
of  nations  now  mei^^  mto  one  great  fraternity  of  love,  ma- 
tual  helpers,  instead  of  envious  rivals,  of  each  other's  weal. 
Time  and  many  changed  are  doubtless  requisite  for  this 
grand  consummation ;  but  tune,  and  truth,  and  providence, 
will  eventually  work  the  issue,  and  the  charge  of  a  vain 
Utopianism  will  attach,  not  to  those  who  hold,  but  to  those 
who  deny  it 

As  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  essentially  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  it  were  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  those  forms  of 
government  which  encroach  least  on  the  personal  righte  and 
fiberties  of  the  subject,  should  be  least  obnoxious  to  those 
invasions  which  threaten  all  others,  and  should  therefore  bid 
fidrest  for  perpetuity.  Mr.  Dymond  remarks,  that  <'if  the 
world  were  wise  and  good,  the  best  form  of  government 
would  be  that  of  democracy,  in  a  very  simple  state ;"  and 
again,  in  speaking  of  the  future  probable  condition  of  die 
world,  he  says, ''  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  papular 
branches  of  all  governments  will  progressively  increase  in 
inifluence,  and  perhaps  eventually  predominate.  This  ap- 
pears'to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  increasing  power 
of  public  opinion....If  public  opinion  governs,  it  must  mvem 
by  some  agency  by  which  public  opinion  is  expressed ;  and 
this  expression  can  in  no  way  so  naturally  be  effected,  as  by 

*Dymoncl*8  Essays,  p.  2S6. 
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some  modification  of  paptdar  authority.  These  consider 
xations,  which  appear  obvious  to  reason,  are  enforced  by 
experience.  There  is  a  manifest  tendency  in  the  world  tQ 
the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  public  voice ;  and  the  c^ect 
is  seen  in  the  new  constitutions  which  have  been  established 
in  the  New  World  and  the  Old." 

It  becomes  then  a  question  refdete  with  interest  to  the 
American  citizen,  whether  the  civil  polity  which  we  enjoy 
has  so  much  affinity,  in  its  leading  principles,  with  the  ge- 
nius of  Christianity,  as  to  insure  its  permanence  amidst  me 
wreck  of  systems  not  possessing  the  same  vital  elements. 
Although,  from  our  being  a  stricdy  autocratical  people,  we 
are  exempt  from  many  of  the  dangers  which  continually 
threaten  the  stability  and  the  being  of  other  governments, 
jret,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  predicted  influences  of  Chris* 
tianity,  there  are  doubtless  evils  and  perils  connected  with 
the  structure  of  our  civil  institutions,  of  a  most  menacing 
aspect,  such  indeed  as  may  possibly,  in  the  end,  necessitate 
the  dissolution  of  the  entire  &bric.  Our  principal  danger 
arises  from  the  boundless  scope  which  republicanism  gives 
to  the  promptings  of  ambition.  Where  the  highest  prizes 
are  in  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen,  it  must  require  a 
virtue  well  nigh  superhuman,  to  withstand  the  temptation  to 
secure  those  prizes  by  corrupt  means.  But  in  accomplishing 
this,  a  widely  extended  agency  of  panders  and  partisans 
must  be  employed.  The  relations  of  prominent  public  men 
are  almost  infinitely  ramified  through  the  nation,  and  hence 
it  is  obvious  that  where  the  principal  is  one  who  evinces  but 
a  alight  regard  for  considerations  of  morality  in  compassing 
his  ends,  the  accessories  will  usually  find  the  barrier  equally 
ireak,  and  tfius  a  gradual  but  general  relaxation  of  the  eter- 
nal rules  of  right  will  be  apt  to  spread  through  society.  This, 
moreover,  is  an  evil  which  will  be  likely  to  grow  with  the 
growth  of  our  territorial,  numerical,  and  commercial  grea^ 
ness.  The  more  vast,  distinguished  and  powerfiil  the  poli- 
tical body,  the  higher  the  honour  of  being  ranked  as  the  po- 
litical head ;  and  as  in  all  lotteries,  the  greater  the  prize,  the 
greater  the  hazards  which  men  will  run  for  it,  so  in  the 
tempting  game  for  power,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  increasing 
corruption  will  mark  the  progress  of  our  republic  to  increas- 
ing grandeur.  How  deep  and  deadly  an  influence  is  exert- 
ed in  this  way  on  tiie  tone  of  morals  in  the  community,  we 
are  probably,  for  the  most  part,  but  Utile  aware,  nor  how 

Vol.  I.  46 
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serious  the  danger  which  from  this  source  threatens  the  per- 
manence of  our  institutions.  If  virtue,  even  more  than  in- 
telligence, is  the  grand  safeguard  of  a  popular  government, 
how  fearfully  is  this  security  weakened  by  the  prevalence  of 
a  lax  morality  in  the  conduct  of  political  schemes ! 

Again ;  in  taking  a  Christian  view  of  this  subject,  we 
cannot  be  insensible  to  an  unhappy  tendency  of  governmen- 
tal matters  to  become  the  grand  engrossing  theme  of  ail 
dasses.  The  government,  in  its  various  aspects,  is  the  great 
Maelstrom  which  sucks  in  and  swallows  up  '^  in  its  vortiei- 
nous  and  giddy  whirl,"  nearly  all  the  interest,  the  zeal,  Ine 
mental  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  of  all  orders  of  society. 
But  could  not  this  vast  expenditure  of  interest  and  zeal  be 
bestowed  upon  higher  objects?  Does  not  Christianity  pro- 
pose higher  objects  ?  And  does  not  the  government,  there- 
fore, by  abstracting  the  general  mind  from  paramount  inter- 
ests, present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man  ?  Could  but  the  same  amount  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  effort,  go  forth  in  schemes  of  benevolence  for 
promoting  the  substantial  happiness  of  the  race,  what  bles&- 
mgs  would  they  not  pour  upon  a  fallen  world! 

Once  more ;  we  have  little  sympathy  with  that  philoso- 
phical security  which  sees  no  dangfer  to  our  republic  in  the 
demon  influences  of  party  spirit  and  party  strife,  especially 
as  evinced  in  the  issues  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 
Viewing  the  subject  as  Christians,  and  not  as  politicians,  how 
can  our  augury  but  be  dark  and  dismal,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  press  as  the  organ  of  party?  How  redolent  of 
wrath  its  emanations !  How  gorged  with  the  venom  of  un- 
holy passion !  How  replete  with  the  language  of  abuse  and 
defamation !  How  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  falsification 
and  slander !  How  heaven-wide  at  variance  with  the  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  and  long-suffering  of  Christ!  How  de- 
structive of  all  the  tender  charities  of  life !  Can  we  then 
avoid  the  conviction,  that  a  most  disastrous  influence  is  bear- 
ing down  from  this  quarter  upon  society,  and  overwhelming, 
as  with  an  avalanche,  the  peaceful  virtues  of  the  Spirit, — 
those  very  attributes  of  individual  and  social  man,  upon 
which  the  permanence  of  civil  institutions  mainly  depends  ? 
Yet  as  these  evils  are  necessarily  incident  to  an  extended 
representative  government,  how  can  we  hope  for  a  radical 
cure,  but  by  some  process  which  shaU  lessen  the  value  of 
the  objects  exciting  the  contention?    And  how  can  this  be 
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done,  but  by  the  eventual  breaking  down  of  the  huge  &bric 
of  our  government  into  simpler  elements  ? 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  of  the  evils  and  dangers 
Rowing  out  of  the  very  structure  of  a  government,  which 
IS  at  the  same  time  beyond  question  the  best  modelled  of  any 
civil  polity  on  earth.  And  if  the  picture  be  not  overcharged, 
we  ask  whether,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  our  divine  religion 
can  have  its  perfect  work,  or  secure  any  very  considerable  ad- 
vances ?  Is  i^  moreover,  a  state  of  things  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple of  God  are  to  look  with  an  eye  of  indiflference,  and  as  if  no 
remedial  influence  were  to  emanate  from  them  ?  Is  not  their 
agency  to  be  subsidized  in  that  ^eat  change  which  is  destined 
to  come  over  the  fiice  of  all  existing  institutions  ?  Are  they 
to  say,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,"  and  to  let  the  inter- 
ests of  this  world  be  jeoparded,  while  they  are  anxiously 
looking  after  those  of  another?  Not,  as  before  remarked, 
that  we  expect  them  directly  to  assail  the  established  order  of 
things,  but  to  endeavour,  by  the  silent  inftision  of  a  salutary 
leaven,  to  effect  the  transformation  of  the  whole  system.  Is 
such  a  political  amendment  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  ? 
Because  they  are  Christians,  or  Christian  ministers,  shall 
they  cease  to  be  citizens,  and  sell  their  birthright  ?  Is  it  not 
as  important  to  them  as  to  others,  that  a  sound  social  consti- 
tution should  bless  the  land  in  which  they  live,  in  which  all 
their  earthly  interests  are  concentred,  and  in  which  their 
children  are  soon  to  take  their  station,  and  find  their  weal  or 
wo?  Shall  they  be  deterred  by  the  senseless  and  malig- 
nant clamour  of  "  church  and  state,"  from  asserting  theur 
just  prerogatives  under  the  charter  of  our  common  literties  ? 
Though  popular  prejudice  may  array  itself  against  such 
participation,  and  say, 

"'Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
Am  the  world  pleases.— What's  the  world  to  youT' 

yei  they  may  answer, 

«*  Much.    I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk, 
Sweet  as  chanty,  from  human  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
Pierce  my  vein. 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there^ 
And  catechise  it  well;  apply  the  glass. 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if^it  be  not  blood,  . 
Oongeoial  with  thine  own ;  and  if  it  be, 
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WhAt  edge  of  sab^ety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilfbl  as  thou  art, 
To  cut  the  unk  of  biotherhood  by  which 
One  ooounon  Maker  boond  me  to  the  kind  V* 

It  would  doubtless  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  that  dass 
of  men  who  find  the  institutes  of  Christianity  a  q)ecial  an- 
noyance to  them,  in  constructing  and  carrying  on  tfieir  cho- 
sen system  of  civil  polity,  that  all  dissentients  from  their 
views  should  quietly  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  give 
them  the  entire  possession  of  the  field.  It  is  in  this  way  diat 
si^al  advantages  have  already  accrued  to  the  contemners 
of  Heaven's  scheme  of  political  regeneration,  and  Christians 
instead  of  standing  forth  as  a  grand  conservative  party — not 
in  party  organization — have  rather  retreated  from  the  din 
and  dust  of  the  political  arena,  and,  fix>m  the  loop-holes  of 
their  pious  privacy,  have  been  mere  spectators  of  the  **  vain 
stir."  But  "  a  change  has  now  come  o'er  the  spirit"  of  the 
times,  and  though  we  would  not  incite  either  the  ministers, 
or  the  members  of  the  church,  to  rush  into  the  whirlwind  of 
party  contention,  or  enlist  in  a  wild  and  radical  crasade 
against  our  present  institutions,  yet  we  would  not  have  tfaem 
forego  their  malienable  rights,  nor,  because  they  are  inheri- 
tors of  another  world,  to  disfranchise  themselves  in  Ais. 
And  to  the  ministry  in  particular,  we  would  respectftdly  sug- 
ffsst  that  they  should  «tand  less  upon  the  privileges  of  their  or- 
der, as  a  consecra:ted  and  official  class,  and  mingle  more  with 
their  fellow-men,  placing  their  chief  reliance  for  usefbbiess 
rather  upon  moral  character j  than  upon  official  rank,  or 
conventional  repute.  While  they  thus  disarm  the  prejudices 
of  men,  and  bridge  over,  as  it  were,  the  gulf  that  separates  a 
distinct  order  from  the  general  fraternity  of  the  race,  Aey 
will  be  able  to  bear  with  a  larger  measure  of  personal  infln- 
ence  directly  on  the  secular  interests  of  society,  and  that  too 
without  jeoparding  the  higher  departments  of  their  calling. 

The  transition  from  the  appointed  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  new-modelling  of  the  social  organization  of  the 
world,  to  its  effects  in  the  abolition  of  War,  is  at  once  easy 
and  natural.  Despotism  is  the  foster-moUier  of  war,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  former  will  scarcely  feil  to  be  the  precursor 
of  that  of  the  latter.  The  expectation  of  such  a  result  is 
certainly  warranted  by  the  soberest  dictates  of  reason  and 
of  revelation.  In  casting  our  thoughts  forward  to  that 
bright  period,  towards  which  the  universal  groaning  creature 
is  *'  stretching  forth  the  head,"  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
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the  continuance  of  this  tremendous  evil  in  connexion  with 
the  cheering  visions  which  loom  upon  the  eye  of  &ith» 
There  is  a  gross  incongruity  in  supposing  that  men  shall  keep 
up  the  horrid  "trade of  war," — that  serried  armies  shall  be 
mustered  and  marched — ^that  deadly  armaments  shall  go&rtb 
to  waste,  kill,  and  destroy — that  fleets  shall  be  burned,  cities 
sacked,  and  villages  depopulated,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
dove-like  influences  of  the  Gospel  are  descending  upon  all 
hearts.   Who  does  not  instinctively  shrink  back  from  the  bare 
supposition  of  a  moral  anomaly  like  this?    On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  think  of  such  a  period 
as  one  in  which  wars  and  fightings  shall  cease — when  the 
voice  of  wasting  and  destruction  shall  no  more  be  heard, 
when  tlie  spectacle  of  murderous  legions  shall  no  more  be  an 
eye-sore  to  philanthrophy  and  humanity,  and  when  there 
shall  be  a  happy  metamorphosis  of  the  bloody  weajpoiis  of 
war  into  the  implem^its  of  husbandry  and  the  peaceful  arts. 
But  to  effect  such  a  revolution  in  the  most  cherished  senti- 
ments, habits,  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  no  other  agency 
but  that  of  Christianity  is  competent.    So  deep  and  inveta- 
nite  are  the  warlike  appetencies  in  men,  that,  apart  fcom  the 
inspired  predictions  respecting  the  result,  we  should  renounce 
hope,  decline  effort,  and  sit  down  in  blank  despair.    iSm 
might  as  well  unite  to  arrest  the  winds  in  their  course,  or  to 
stay  the  flowing  of  the  tides ;  as  well  might  they  kneel  down 
and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  ground,  to  check  the  heavings 
of  an  earthquake,  as  to  attempt,  by  mere  human  agency,  to 
banish  War  from  a  world  which  it  has  so  long  claimed  a 
prescriptiye  right  to  lay  waste.    But  guided  by  the  oracles 
of  truth,  we  can  plant  ourselves  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Delectable  Vision  in  anticipating  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity  over  this  master-scourge  of  the  earth.  It  is  here, 
and  here  only,  that  we  find  the  talisman  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing the  magic  military  spell  which,  fi-om  the  ddLys  of  JNimrod 
on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  has  fascinated  and  enslaved  so  larj^ 
a  portion  of  the  human  race.    Here  only  do  we  find  a  prm- 
ciple  adequate  to  the  entire  regeneration  of  public  opmion 
on  this  subject,  and  of  which  the  effect  shall  be  to  hold  up 
the  demon  of  War  in  all  the  grim  repulsiveness  of  his  fea- 
tures.   It  is  a  corrected  and  Christianized  public  sentiment 
vhich,  like  Old  Mortality  at  the  grave-stones  of  the  Cov^ 
nanters,  shall  renew  or  alter  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of 
warriours,  writing  mi/rcferer  instead  oiherojombition  instead 
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of  patriotism,  revenge  instead  of  justice,  and  transforming 
the  sculptured  laurel  wreaih  into  the  funereal  cypress. 

But  hmff  shall  this  result,  by  this  agency,  be  achieved? 
Admitting  that  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  appointed  to 
exorcise  tnis  fiend  of  fire  and  sword — ^this  ApoUyon  of  blood 
and  carnage — ^from  the  earth,  will  it  be  merely  by  infusing 
sentiments  of  reciprocal  good- will  into  the  nations,  and  thus 
rendering  them  averse  to  engage  in  warlike  strife?  That 
such  will  be  the  &ct  we  have  no  question ;  but  that  this  is  all 
that  will  be  necessary  to  divest  the  world  of  its  belligerent 
character,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves.  The  rival  and  con- 
flicting interests  of  nations  have  hitherto  been  the  main  causes 
of  War.  But  these  interests  would  not  have  existed  had  not 
distinct  national  organizations  existed,  and  will  doubtless  ex- 
ist no  longer  when  they  are  done  away.  For  ourselves  we 
confess  that  our  hopes  of  the  general  prevalence  of  peace  are 
founded  principally  upon  the  prospect  of  the  disintegration 
of  all  great  consolidated  governments,  and  the  merging  into 
one  vast  community  of  the  hitherto  divided  empires  andsove- 
reignties  of  the  earth.  Rival  nations,  made  such  by  the 
most  arbitrary  and  artificial  causes,  have  ever  constituted 
the  grand  abutments  on  which  the  arches  of  the  temple  of 
War  have  rested. 

"Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one." 

But  for  the  permanent  removal  of  this  colossal  curse 
from  the  world,  is  not  the  grand  requisite,  the  doing  away 
of  its  main  procuring  causes?  As  long  as  the  existing  fab- 
rics of  separate  governments  are  kept  up,  nations  will  subsist 
in  a  rival  attitude,  and  while  this  is  the  case,  mutual  jealousy 
will  still  be  supplying  a  thousand  occasions  for  the  outbreak- 
ing of  the  war  spirit.  What  is  essential  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  evil  is,  for  men  to  believe,  and  to  act  upon  the  belief,  that 
the  good  of  the  whole  is  the  good  of  every  part — ^that  in  a 
riffhtly  ordered  state  of  things,  there  could  be  no  ground  of 
collision  between  different  portions  of  the  race — ^tliat  the  in- 
terests of  one  could  no  more  clash  with  those  of  another,  than 
any  of  the  straight  lines  drawn  fi*om  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  should  cross,  or  intersect  each  other — and 
ihat  a  bloody  strife  between  two  conmiunities  is  as  really  un- 
natural and  as  abhorrent  to  all  the  better  principles  of  our 
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nature,  as  would  be  a  mortal  combat  between  two  brethren  of 
the  same  &mily.  A  pyramidal  pile  of  ancient  prejudices 
must  doubtless  first  be  unsettled  and  thrown  down,  before 
the  view  now  presented  can  become  prevalent,  or  at  least 
eflSicient;  but  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  conceive  of  Christian- 
ity as  having  attained  its  highest  triumph,  till  it  has  brought 
the  ^itire  population  of  the  globe  to  regard  themselves  as 
one  great  family,  or,  to  use  the  apostolic  metaphor,  as  a  vast 
body  of  substantial  oneness,  ^^  compacted  of  that  which  every 
jonit  supplieth,  and  making  increase  to  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love."  In  the  expedient,  warmly  advocated  by  some,  of 
a  court  or  congress  of  nations,  for  the  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional disputes,  we  confess  we  have  little  faith.  It  is  a  plan 
that  supposes  the  continued  existence  of  those  political  ar- 
rangements, the  very  being  of  which  we  consider  as  incom- 
patible with  the  prospect  of  abiding  peace.  No  principle  is 
to  us  of  more  obvious  truth,  tlian  that  any  remedial  device 
which  takes  for  granted  the  continuance  of  an  evil  that  < 
Christianity  tends  and  promises  to  destroy^  goes  directly 
to  perpetuate  that  evil.  The  only  plan  which  lays  the  axe 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  is  that  which  assumes  for  its  foundap 
tion,  that  there  is  no  actual  necessity  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  causes  of  war,  and  these  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  design 
of  Providence  to  cut  off,  by  the  entire  renovation  of  that  po- 
litical economy  from  which  they  grow. 

The  suggestions  now  thrown  out,  connecting  the  pros- 
pect of  the  abolition  of  war  with  that  of  the  downfall  of  civil 
governments,  may  seem  to  put  off  the  day  of  the  world's  re- 
demption from  the  scourge,  to  a  very  remote  period, — a  de- 
ferring of  hope  which  may  make  the  heart  of  philanthropy 
sick.  We  are  ready,  however,  to  concede  much,  very  much, 
to  the  progress  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject,  even  where  pure  Christianity  has  not  had  the  prin- 
cipal hand  in  moulding  it.  A  pacific  course  of  policy  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations  is  evidently  gaining  ground.  Men 
are  becoming  more  and  more  averse  to  the  ultima  ratio  re- 
gum^ — ^they  shrink  more  decidedly  from  the  dire  resort  of 
an  appeal  to  arms, — ^they  cannot  bring  themselves  so  readily 
to  "  cry  havoc !  and  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  It  would  seem  that 
the  truth  of  Cowper's  remark,  that  <<  war's  a  game,  which, 
were  their  subjects  wise,  kings  would  not  play  at,"  is  begin- 
ning to  be  very  generally  admitted.  In  all  tlus  we  recognise 
but  the  native  hiunanizing  effects  of  Christianity  upon  every 
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people  among  whom  it  obtains,  and  only  wait  for  its  more 
complete  operation  to  realize  the  utter  and  irrevocable  aban- 
donment of  the  barbarous  practice.  To  this  result,  more- 
over, we  perceive  a  marked  approximation,  in  the  more  pa- 
cific interpretation  beginning  to  be  put  upon  the  precepts  of 
the  Scriptures  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  in  the  rigid 
scrutiny  to  which  the  reasonings  in  favour  of  defensive  war 
are  beginnmg  to  be  subjected.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  question 
which  may  well  give  pause  to  the  moralist,  whether  the  cur- 
rent opinions  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  selfdefence, 
do  not  stand  related  to  the  custom  of  war,  with  all  its  hor- 
rours,  precisely  as  did,  a  few  years  since,  the  general  senti- 
ment in  respect  to  moderate  drinking  to  the  habit  of  intem- 
perance. The  advocate  of  peace  may  perhaps  be  taking  too 
high  ground  in  denying  unqualifiedly  the  right  of  sen-de- 
fence, but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  expediency  of  waiving 
the  right  on  the  ground  of  its  inevitable  abtise,  offers  a  po- 
sition on  which  he  can  safely  stand.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine,  it  may  yet  be  asserted 
that  the  extent  of  a  Christian's  permitted,  we  mi^t  say, 
commanded,  reliance  on  the  succours  of  an  overruhng  Pro- 
vidence, is  but  imperfectly  apprehended,  even  by  pious  m^i. 
We  are  well  aware,  that  the  idea  of  trusting  to  Providence, 
when  armed  legions  are  pouring  down  upon  us,  will  be  at 
once  branded  as  the  height  of  fanatical  folly.  Yet  the  charge 
moves  us  not.  We  grant,  indeed,  that  if  a  people  in  such 
circumstances  are  not  unanimously  confiding,  they  cannot 
assure  themselves  of  divine  protection.  The  right-minded 
may  suffer  from  their  fellowship  with  the  unbelieving.  Bat 
let  any  community,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  consdentiouslff 
Mid  unitedly  cast  themselves  upon  the  defences  of  Omnipo- 
tence, and  that  not  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as 
part  of  a  general  course  of  devout  obedience,  and  we  see  not 
why  the  same  power  which  planted  an  impregnable  bulwark 
around  the  ancient  race  of  Israel,  so  long  as  they  remained 
steadfast  in  allegiance,  will  not  interpose  for  the  safety  of 
iboae  who  trust  in  liis  Providence,  from  the  fear  of  trans- 
mssing  his  law.  Or  if  we  suppose  that  they  should  fiul  to 
be  protected,  and  should  become  the  victims  of  a  brutal  sol- 
diery, yet  their  volunt€uy  sacrifice,  which  could  easily  be 
cotapenaaitdi  in  another  world,  would  tell  so  powerfiilly  on 
the  moral  interests  of  the  universe,  that  they  could  even 
qfidTd  to  make  it    But  after  all,  our  views  of  the  grand 
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process  which  is  to  result  in  the  abolition  of  war,  repudiate 
the  hypothesis  of  one  people's  thus  invading  and  destroying 
another,  from  the  mere  wantonness  of  cruelty ;  fat  the  same 
causes  which  will  render  the  one  averse  to  resisting  evil| 
will  make  the  other  unwilling  to  inflict  it 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
prospect  which  revelation  spreads  before  us,  to  animate  hope 
and  to  guide  exertion.  The  kindred  topics  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  the  advances  of  physical  and  intellectual  science,  and 
the  promotion  of  longevity,  as  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
spreading  and  deepening  influences  of  Christianity,  might 
properly  claim  a  place  in  a  general  survey  of  the  field  upon 
which  we  have  here  entered.  But  our  limits  forbid  farther 
enlargement,  and  we  barely  advert,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
felicity  of  the  lot  of  the  present  generation,  particularly  the 
ministers  of  righteousness,  who  are  called  to  enga^  in  a 
work  which  is  already  commenced.  The  causes  which  are 
destined,  under  God,  to  result  in  the  issues  now  feebly  de- 
scribed, are  already  in  active  operation;  they  have  but 
to  put  their  shoulders  to  a  wheel  which  has  actually  be- 
gun to  revolve.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  gives  peculiar 
mstre  to  the,  age  in  which  we  live,  it  is  the  train  of  events 
now  in  progress,  betokening  the  high  purpose  of  Heaven  to 
shake  the  things  which  can  be  shaken,  that  those  which 
cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  Let  us  not,  however,  in- 
dulge the  visionary  hope  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
agency  are  to  be  superseded,  or  that  a  series  of  miracles  is  to 
be  played  offhj  Omnipotence  for  the  entertainment  of  a  won- 
dering world.  Far  from  it.  The  instrumentality  of  human 
effort  is  as  much  to  be  employed  in  the  temporal  regeneror 
twn^  as  in  the  eternal  scUvation  of  our  race ;  and  the  drift 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  will  not  have  been  fully  apprehend- 
ed, unless  they  ^o  to  work  the  conviction,  that  the  one  is  as 
really  embraced  in  the  range  of  the  ministerial  caUing  as  the 
other,  and  that  no  department  of  beneficence  lies  without  the 
sphere  of  their  appropriate  action.  While  the  salvation  of 
sinners  firom  the  wrath  to  come,  constitutes  their  main  and 
paramount  function,  an  object  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  the 
redemption  of  the  race  firom  the  thraldom  of  present  misery 
and  doOTadation.  As  a  fitting  accomphshment  for  this  great 
work,  mey  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  importance  of  acquir- 
ing large  views  of  the  revealed  purposes  of  Jehovah,  and  of 
Vol.  I.  46 
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thus  coming  into  deep  sympathy  with  them, — of  imbibing  a 
noble  Catholicism  of  spirit, — of  not  straitening  the  ingenuous 
heavings  and  yearnings  of  a  pure  benevolence  by  the  nar- 
row limitations  of  sect  or  party, — of  giving  themselves,  in 
fine,  to  the  interests  of  man^  universal  man^  in  aiming  at 
which,  they  approximate  most  nearly  to  the  designs  of  his 
Creator. 


Art.  II.  Have  any  passages  in  the  Scriptures  a 

DOUBLE   sense? 
By  Rev.  Pabsons  Cookv,  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Wai^  Hasa. 

Though  either  side  of  this  question  may  doubtless  be 
taken,  salva  fide  et  salva  ecclesia,  still  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination of  it,  is,  in  my  view,  highly  important.  That 
there  is  a  double  sense  has  rather  been  assumed  than  proved, 
by  our  popular  commentators.  But  the  doubts  of  many 
learned  German  commentators,  and  of  some  in  our  own 
cotmtry,  are  reasons  why  it  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
a  first  principle  in  hermeneutical  science.  I  propose  in  this 
article  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  which  incline  me 
to  the  belief,  that  a  double  sense  is,  in  some  instances,  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible. 

The  double  sense,  if  found  at  all,  exists  in  those  passages 
where  a  divine  prediction,  promise,  or  assertion,  includes 
two  objects  or  events,  mutually  related  as  type  and  antitype. 
For  example ;  Christ  is  predicted  under  the  name  of  David, 
and  the  prediction  is  so  formed  as  to  have  its  fulfilment 
both  in  Christ,  and  in  David.  Again ;  the  promise  of  rest  to 
the  ancient  people  of  God,  is  so  shaped  as  to  have  its  fulfil- 
ment, both  in  the  possession  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  possession 
of  heaven, — two  objects  related  as  type  and  antitype. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  language,  having  this  two- 
fold application,  differs  essentially  from  simple  allegory. 
Allegorical  language  has  a  literal  and  figurative  sense ;  only- 
one  of  which,  however,  is  the  real  sense  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  reader's  mind.  Some  object,  real  or 
imaginary,  is  held  out  as  the  means  of  illustrating  thought, 
or  as  a  picture,  to  exhibit  the  features  of  an  absent  original. 
But  in  the  case  of  typical  language,  both  senses  are  real 
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senses.  Though  by  force  of  the  resemblance  which  must 
always  exist  between  the  type  and  antitype,  the  two  objects 
standing  thus  together,  must  reflect  light  upon  each  other, 
and  thus  serve  the  purpose  of  mutual  illustration,  yet  this  is 
only  an  incidental  advantage  of  typical  allegory,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  its  leading  design.  Both  the  picture  and 
the  original  are  here  real  objects,  made  to  stand  together  in 
the  pr^iction,  not  only  because  of  a  fancied  similitude,  but 
because  of  a  real  constituted  relation  between  them.  In  case 
of  the  simple  allegory,  the  writer  draws  his  imagery  from  any 
chamber  of  fancy  he  pleases,  and  seeks  only  something  whicn 
shall  have  a  striking  likeness  to  the  object  he  wishes  to  pre- 
sent, or  the  truth  he  wishes  to  illustrate.  But  in  the  typical 
allegory,  he  is  confined  to  objects  or  events,  which  the  Spirit 
of  prophecy  may  fiirnish  him,  and  which,  under  the  peculiar 
economy  of  the  Hebrews,  had  the  constituted  relation  of  type 
and  antitype. 

Here  we  find  a  valid  distinction  between  the  typical  alle- 
gory, and  the  imagined  basis  of  what  is  called  the  spiritual- 
tzing  of  Scripture ;  or  that  allegorical  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  gives  to  every  passage,  besides  its  obvious  gram- 
matical sense,  an  internal  or  spiritual  sense.  If  the  princi- 
ple of  typical  allegory  authorized  any  thin^  like  this,  there 
would  be  reason  enough  why  it  should  be  rejected.  For  that 
system  of  interpretation,  by  making  the  divine  oracles  mean 
every  thing  and  any  thing,  defeats  the  whole  design  of 
inspiration.  But  the  t3rpical  allegory  has  its  determinate 
limits.  It  is  never  found  except  when  the  general  laws  of 
language,  together  with  the  known  modes  of  Hebrew  thought, 
show  that  both  of  the  objects  coupled  in  the  prediction  were 
intended  by  the  writer ;  and  except  when  these  objects 
have  to  each  other  that  peculiar  relation  of  type  and  anti- 
type which  no  objects  can  have,  unless  ordained  in  a  divine 
economy. 

Again ;  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  definition,  that  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  double  sense  contended  for  in  the 
Bible,  and  that  of  the  heathen  oracles.  Their  double  sense 
was  a  mere  ambiguity  in  phraseology,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  deception.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  response 
made  to  Pyrrhus  ? 

*'  Aio  te  ^acida  Romanos  vincere  posse." 

Instead  of  conveying  a  double  sense,  it  really  conveys  no 
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certain  sense  at  all.  Whereas  the  diyine  oracles,  when 
applicable  to  two  related  objects,  convey  two  real  and  coa- 
sistent  senses  in  one  assertion,  both  of  which  are  realized  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction. 

That  such  a  double  sense  may  be  found  in  the  sacred 
writings,  appears,  in  the  first  place,  fiK)m  the  fact,  that  there 
was  in  the  Hebrew  economy  a  broad  basis  for  the  use  of  it. 
The  mind  of  the  Hebrew  was  £uniliarized  to  the  use  of  typoB. 
In  the  in&ncy  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  God  suited 
his  mode  of  communicating  the  m3rsteries  of  religion  to 
the  condition  and  capacity  of  his  people ;  and  in  doin^  this, 
made  more  use  of  material  imagery  than  of  words.  Hence 
tfie  institution  of  typical  ordinances  and  offices,  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple,  with  their  complicated  services,  in  which 
all  the  leading  parts  of  the  system  of  salvation  were  pictured 
out,  and  addressed  to  the  eye.  The  whole  ritual  of  the  He- 
brews was  typical.  And  the  constant  use  of  a  ritual  so  con- 
structed could  not  &il  to  excite  a  habit  of  contemplating 
reUgious  truths  and  events,  in  close  connexion  with  their 
accustomed  types.  As  language  and  thought  become  fay 
custom  so  connected,  that  we  can  scarcely  thmk  without  the 
help  of  words ;  so  the  Hebrew  saints  could  hardly  conduct 
their  religious  contemplations  witfiout  the  help  of  their 
apparatus  of  types,  which  was  but  another  Idnd  of  lan^a^. 
Their  thoughts  would  naturally  &11  into  such  a  familiarity 
with  the  mode  of  coupling  type  and  antitype  tc^ther,  or 
rather  of  looking  through  one  to  the  other,  that  me  double 
sense  for  which  we  contend,  would  be  to  them  as  easy  of 
-apprdhension,  in  any  communication  relating  to  religion,  as  a 
conomon  parable.  A  mind  so  accustomed  to  find  the  vaoai 
important  reality  of  a  sacred  object,  not  so  much  in  the  object 
itself,  as  in  that  which  the  object  was  appointed  to  typify, 
would  not  be  stumbled  in  finding  a  verbal  prediction  pre- 
senting objects  or  events  in  tlie  same  typical  connexion, 
«— in  finding  its  most  important  reality  in  a  fiiture  some- 
thix^  on  which  fell  the  shadow  of  the  object  immediately 
set  forth  in  the  prediction.  Nor  would  there  be  any  trans- 
gression of  the  laws  of  language  in  expressing  ideas  so  rela- 
ted in  such  a  form.  It  is  me  business  of  language  to  express 
ideas  as  they  naturally  or  habitually  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  and  reader, — to  put  them  forth  according  to  the 
mutual  relations  in  which  tney  exist  in  the  n±id.  And  it 
was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  general  design  and  princi- 
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fhs  of  lanmage  for  Hebrews,  with  their  habits  of  thoughL 
to  speak  c£  two  events  which  bore  the  relation  of  type  and 
aDtitype,  in  one  and  the  same  passage  and  form  0/  expres- 
sion. 

Another  thought  bearing  on  the  same  point  is,  that  a  tjfpe 
^a  ftUwre  'per sun  or  future  event  carried  in  itself  ths 
force  of  a  prediction.  In  some  instances,  the  making  of 
that  which  itself  was  typical  the  object  of  a  prediction,  wouM 
of  itself  amount  to  a  double  meaning ; — ^the  ev^it  immediate- 
ly predicted  being  a  type,  that  is,  predictive  of  another  event, 
we  have  of  course  a  double  prediction.  For  instance ;  the 
succession  of  kin^  on  David's  throne,  being  itself  typical  of 
the  rei^  of  the  Messiah — ^itself  a  standing  prophecy  of  that 
leign,  It  would  become  a  natural  way  of  stuping  a  predic- 
tion which  was  designed  to  express  at  once  the  perpetuity 
and  glory  of  that  succession,  and  the  perpetuity  and  glory  of 
the  Messiah's  reign,  to  let  the  prediction  run  in  the  name  of 
David  and  his  successors,  leaving  the  second  class  of  events 
to  be  indicated  by  the  inherent  predictive  force  of  the  first 
One  of  the  quantities  being  the  natural  exponent  of  the  otheTi 
the  terms  of  the  first  may  express  the  sum  of  both  the  quan- 
tities. 

Again ;  Hebrew  institutions  were  themselves  a  system 
qf  language^  cls  really  cis  verbal  com/nmniccUionSj  and 
vumy  of  them  are  well  known  to  have  hcid  a  double  sense. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  of  the  brazen  serpent.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  nation  for  the  immediate  purpose  of 
curing  those  in  whom  rankled  the  poison  of  the  fiery  ser- 
pents. But  its  ultimate  purpose  was  to  direct  the  eye  of  faith 
to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  "For  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
lified  up,  that  whosoever  beUeveth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  The  Israelites  were  addressed, 
in  the  erection  of  the  brazen  serpent,  by  a  language  that  had 
a  double  meaning.  That  language  was,  look  and  uve, — ^look, 
and  be  cured  of  your  external  wounds  by  a  miraculous  in- 
fluence accompanying  the  sight  of  this  object,  and  be  cured 
of  your  spiritual  disease,  by  an  influence  connected  with 
trust  reposed  in  him  whose  crucifixion  is  here  typified. 
That  the  Passover  had  a  like  double  meaning,  is  unquestion- 
able. That  it  was  a  festival  commemorative  of  the  deliver- 
ance firom  Egypt,  appears  firom  its  taking  its  origin  firom  the 
circumstances  of  that  deliverance,  and  fiom  the  express 
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command  given  the  Jews  to  teach  their  posterity  to  make  re- 
membrance of  that  event  in  celebrating  it,  Ex.  13  :  8,  and 
14.  But  that  it  had  also  a  prefigurative  meaning;  pointing 
forward  to  Christ,  as  the  spotless  Lamb,  sacrificed  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  I  need  not  stop  to  prove.  It  is  said,  1  Cor.  5:  7, 
"Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us."  Here  then  is 
a  double  import  of  this  ordinance.  I  might  here  go  more 
into  detail,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  It  will  not  be  questioned 
that  these,  and  many  of  the  Hebrew  ordinances,  had  a  double 
meaning,  and  that  they  were  a  system  of  language,  through 
which  God  spoke  as  by  a  perpetual  voice  to  nis  ancient 
people. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  import  of  ordinances  was  ver- 
bally explained  in  the  sacred  writing,  while  verbal  predic- 
tions are  accompanied  with  no  such  explanations  ;  it  may 
be  answered,  that  commemorative  ordinances  are  indeed 
usually  accompanied  with  explanations  of  their  comme- 
morative import ;  but  that  the  Old  Testament  is  very  spar- 
ing of  explanations  of  the  specific  and  exact  import  of 
the  prefigurative  ordinances.  Where  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  there  a  conmient  on  the  prefigurative  import  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  of  the  passover,  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  or  of  the 
sacrifices  ?  It  pleased  God  to  reveal,  at  that  age  of  the  worlds 
the  sjrstem  of  salvation,  so  far  only  as  these  and  such  like 
symbols,  wisely  constructed,  would  present  it,  without  any 
collateral  explanations.  Where  ordinances  look  forwara, 
they  are  left  to  be  their  own  interpreters.  The  pious  He- 
brew might  gather  firom  the  sacrifices  the  general  impression, 
that  without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  victim,  possessed 
of  certain  qualifications  represented  by  the  lamb,  there  could 
be  no  remission ;  yet  after  all,  the  knowledge  he  could  have 
of  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  was  the  feeblest  glimmer  ofdawn,  compared  with  that 
noon-day  light  which  the  New  Testament  pours  upon  this 
subject.  So  fio*  as  it  affects  the  question  before  us,  the 
double  meaning  of  ordinances  is  no  more  explained,  than 
that  of  verbal  predictions.  The  ancient  Hebrew  had  no 
more  intelligible  guide  to  the  apprehension  of  Christ,  our 
passover,  than  he  had  to  the  apprehension  of  Christ  under 
the  name  of  David,  where  things  asserted  of  David,  the  type, 
were  intended  to  be  understood  both  of  the  type  and  the  an- 
titype. The  obscurity  in  both  cases  is  similar,  and  accord- 
ant with  the  nature  of  the  whole  Hebrew  economy ;  and 
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no  more  argues  the  absence  of  a  double  sense  in  verbal  com- 
munications, than  it  does  in  the  system  of  symbols.  I  see 
not  then,  why  we  have  not,  in  the  langua^  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions, the  very  double  meaning  in  question. 

This  £9ict  is  good,  at  least,  to  show,  as  it  were,  a  asus 
loquendij  justifying  the  adoption  of  this  peculiar  mode  of 
representation  in  verbal  predictions,  when  objects  customa- 
rily connected  as  type  and  antitype  formed  the  matter  of  the 
communication.  Minds  trained  to  observe  mutual  corres- 
pondencies between  spiritual  objects,  and  between  diifferent 
events  in  providence  and  grace, — ^trained  to  look  both  at 
the  object  itself,  and  to  something  beyond,  of  which  it  was  the 
miniature  model,  would  not  be  slow  to  find  another,  besides 
the  primary  meaning,  in  language  which  affirmed  something 
respecting  David,  for  example, — a  name  understood  to  denote 
both  the  royal  personage,  so  called,  and  also  the  type  of  one 
in  a  higher  sense  the  Pointed  Kins^  of  Israel. 

This  idea  derives  confirmation  from  the  well  known  fact 
of  the  Hebrews'  fondness  for  the  study  of  things  through 
types  and  symbols,  a  fact  doubtless  originating  from  the  pe- 
culiar structure  of  their  institutions,  and  its  effect  on  their  ha- 
bits of  thought.  They  often  carried  the  matter  to  ridiculous 
extremes,— found  types  in  every  thing,  in  letters  and  arbi- 
trary combinations  of  the  letters  of  the  law.  This  £9ict  shows 
that  they  were  at  least  sufficiently  inclined  to  conceive  of 
things  by  typical  relations,  to  warrant  the  use  of  this  pecu- 
liar mode  of  instruction,  in  communications  addressed  to  them 
firom  God.  The  force  of  this  idea  will  be  better  felt,  if  we 
look  at  it  in  connexion  with  the  import  of  particular  words, 
applied  as  names  to  objects  fiimiliarly  recognised  as  types. 
Take  the  word  Messiah  or  Anointed — ^the  appropriate  name 
ot  the  expected  Saviour,  and  at  the  same  time  the  current 
title  of  various  officers  in  the  Jewish  economy,  which  stood 
in  the  character  of  types  of  Christ.  Both  the  high  priest 
and  king  of  the  Jews  bore  the  name  of  the  Lord!s  anointed  ; 
their  persons  and  their  offices  were  regarded  as  miniature 
models  of  that  sovereign  prince  and  priest,  who  was  the  hope 
of  Israel  and  the  desire  of  all  nations.  Now  this  word,  when 
applied  to  the  priest  or  the  king,  could  hardly  be  spoken, 
without  turning  the  thoughts  forward  to  the  expected  person, 
who  was  the  central  archetype  of  their  whole  system  of  or- 
dinances. The  coimexion  between  the  persons  and  objects 
<hus  covered  by  one  name,  would  naturally  be  suggested  by 
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that  name,  as  correDtly  used*  So  that  you  could  not  speak  of 
David  as  the  Lord's  anointed,  without  awakening  a  recoUecr- 
tion  of  David's  prototype.  So  of  Zion,  or  Jeru^em,  as  the 
name,  by  transfer,  of  the  spiritual  church.  Words  and  things 
standing  thus  connected  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  were 
committed  the  lively  oracles,  the  use  of  language  in  a  douUe 
sense  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  is  only  a  natural  adaptation 
of  their  discourse  to  well  established  laws  of  human  thought 
Again ;  those  who  exclude  a  double  sense^  often  make 
ike  second  sense  the  true  tme^  in  pc^ssages  where  the  pro- 
phecy has  had  also  a  ftdJUment  in  the  first  and  literal 
sense.  For  instance,  Michaelis,  (in  a  note  upon  Lowth's 
Lectures,  Sec.  XL  Note  G.,)  admits  that  the  second  Pdalm 
may  be  a  sufficiently  appropriate  description  of  the  victories 
of  David.  But  he  says,  "  We  have  no  right  to  say  a  work 
has  relation  to  every  person  of  whom  something  similar 
might  be  said,  but  to  that  person  alone  who  is  the  subject  of 
it  If,  therefore,  Christ  be  the  subject  of  this  poem,  let  us 
set  aside  David  altogether."  Yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  these  victories  of  David  are  celebrated  in  this  Psalm  as 
belonging  to  David, — ^to  a  person  advanced  to  a  throne,  and 
made  master  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion,  in  spite  of  much 
opposition.  There  is  this  reason,  then,  for  applying  it  to 
David,  which  does  not  exist  for  applying  it  to  other  conquer- 
ors, whose  victories  might  be  celebrated  in  language  equally 
bold.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  seventy-second  Psalm. 
The  whole  Pdalm  runs  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  most 
of  it  is  eminently  descriptive,  both  of  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Suppose  we  admit 
that  this  Psalm  is  to  te  understood  of  the  reign  of  Christ, 
and  of  that  only ;  we  have  here,  then,  a  prediction  of  the 

Srosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  totidem  verbis^ — a  pre- 
iction  which  covers  events  that  actually  took  place,  and  yet 
we  are  to  understand,  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  did  not 
herein  intend  to  foretell  the  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign. 
Now  to  me  it  seems  more  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  lan&fuage, 
to  exclude  the  iGirst  sense,  in  cases  like  this,  than  to  admit  a 
double  sense.  David,  literally  understood,  here  prophecies 
respecting  his  son  and  immediate  successor, — speaks  of  par- 
ticular events  which  took  place  in  his  reign, — twice  alludes 
to  the  gifts  of  the  dueen  of  Sheba,  (verses  10  and  16,)  and 
the  event  closely  corresponds  with  the  prediction ;  and  yel 
we  are  to  understand,  that  his  prophdic  eye  did  not  even 
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fflance  at  the  events  of  Solomon's  reign,  but  looked  only 
fliTpugh  such  imagery  to  the  events  of  me  reign  of  Christ ! 

I  have  one  consideration  farther.  It  will' not  be  denied 
that  God,  who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginnine,  and  who 
shaped  the  whole  course  of  his  providence  to  aid  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  could  make  the  course 
of  events  through  which  the  Hebrew  nation  passed,  and  the 
whole  history  of  that  nation,  so  to  correspond,  both  as  to 
manner  and  form^  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  the  one  should  aptly  prefigure  the  other.  Nay,  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  that  he  has  actually  done  this.  That  he 
has  not  only  shaped  the  institutions  and  rites  of  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  the  leading  events  in  their  history,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  typical  character,  is  an  admitted  &ct.  It  was  ordered 
by  the  providence  of  God,  that  David's  victories  and  esta- 
blishment upon  the  Hill  of  Zion,  should  have  an  apt  resem- 
blance  to  the  confirmation  and  completion  of  the  rei^  of 
Christ;  and  that  Solomon's  reign  should  have  a  simihtude 
to  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ;  and  that  the  deliverance 
from  the  Babyloniim  captivity  should  be  strikingly  emblem^ 
atical  of  the  breaking  forth  of  the  strength  and  glory  of 
the  church,  as  of  an  army  that  had  leapt  into  being  firom  the 
bones  of  the  valley  of  vision.  These,  and  numberless  other 
correspondencies,  were  caused  by  the  providence  of  God ; 
and  these,  or  the  like,  have  been  used  by  the  Spirit  of  inspi- 
ration, as  media  of  presenting  and  illustrating  the  matters 
of  revelation.  In  this  respect,  the  course  of  events  was 
made  to  harmonize,  in  design,  with  the  typical  institutions } 
and  like  those  institutions  had  become,  so  to  speak,  a  con- 
secrated instrument  of  revelation.  Taking  this  fact  into 
consideration,  it  seems  every  way  natural,  that  pairs  of  ob- 
jects or  events  should  be  found  in  sacred  prophecy  describe 
ed  as  one  event 

It  is  not  my  design,  in  this  article,  to  give  a  selection  of 
instances  of  the  double  meaning,  with  a  detail  of  reasons  for 
so  interpreting  them.  But  I  must  briefly  notice  two  or  three 
examples.  The  first  is  that  of  the  promise  of  rest  to  the  He- 
brews in  Canaan.  Paul,  in  the  fourdi  chapter  of  Hebrews,  di^ 
rectly  labours  the  proof  that  this  promise  had  a  double  mean- 
ing,— ^implying  not  only  a  rest  in  the  promised  land,  but  also 
a  rest  properly  called  GodPs  rest^ — a  rest  which  Joshua  did 
not  give, — which  David  holds  out  as  yet  attainable,  near  five 
bundled  years  after  Canaan  was  in  actual  po6se8sion,--a 
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Test  peculiar  to  the  people  of  God.  Now  I  conceiye  the  cpies- 
tion  here  is,  did  Jehovah,  when  he  made  a  promise  of  rest 
in  Canaan,  intend  also  to  convey,  in  those  very  terms,  the 
promise  of  a  rest  to  believers  in  heaven  ?  If  he  did,  he  spoke 
m  language  which  has  a  double  meaning.  If  he  did  boC, 
Pftui  was  mistaken  in  so  understanding  him. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  two  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same  thing,  this,  I  think,  would  be  said  without  reason.  A 
possession  of  that  land  is,  in  its  nature,  as  distinct  from  the 
rest  in  heaven,  as  the  type  is  ever  different  from  the  antitype. 
Canaan  was  doubtless'  secured  by  many,  who  will  never 
reach  the  rest  which  remains  to  the  peoi^e  of  God;  aod 
many  whose  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  were 
deTiied  the  rest  in  the  literal  sense,  among  whom  was  Moses, 
will  yet,  we  trust,  inherit  the  rest  of  heaven.  These  &ets 
show,  that  two  distinct  objects  were  included  in  that  promise. 
And  I  see  not  how  the  conclusion  of  a  double  sense  in  ttiis 
case  can  be  avoided. 

Again ;  the  close  connexion  in  which  an  unquestionable 
prediction  of  Christ  stands  with  the  prophecy  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  Isa.  62: 13,  seems  un- 
accountable on  any  principle  of  interpretation  which  excludes 
a  double  meaning.  The  verse  preceding,  i.  e.  the  twelfth,  must 
be  understood  of  the  national  oeliverance.  And  the  necessi^ 
is  equally  strong  for  understanding  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth,  of  Christ  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  FV>r  in 
the  New  Testament,  Acts  8:  34, 35,  the  passage  is  so  appli- 
ed. Yet  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses  are  evidently 
connected  as  the  parts  of  the  same  scene.  Even  the  seventh 
terse,  "How  beautiful  upon  themountains  are  the  feet  of  him," 
Ac.  is  understood  by  Paul,  Rom.  10:  15,  of  the  preachers  of 
the  Gtespel,  while  yet  it  occurs  in  the  very  midst  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  release  from  the  captivity.  I  see  not  how 
this  passage  can  be  interpreted,  without  understanding,  with 
Hengstenberg,  that,  "  under  the  veil  of  this  temferal  dAw^ 
ennce  lay  concealed^  at  the  same  time,  the  spiriiual  (me/* 

In  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man,  there  are  also  some 
strokes  of  language  with  a  double  sense.  When  we  are  told 
of  the  serpent's  tempting  Eve,  we  are  told,  as  I  suppose,  both 
of  what  was  done  by  Satan,  and  by  the  literal  serpent  That 
Satan's  suggestions  found  their  way  to  the  mind  of  Eve, 
through  the  medium  of  the  real  serpent,  I  conceive  to  be  evi- 
dent frmnthe  &et,  that  Eve,  when  called  to  account,  bM^ 
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^ihe  serpent  beguiled  me ;"  and  iBrom  the  fact  that  the  gerpeat 
is  distinctly  introduced  in  the  history,  as  one  of  the  beasts  of 
the  fiekli  and  his  superiour  cunning  spoken  of.  This  I  think 
excludes  the  opinion  of  some  interpreters,  diat  the  temptation 
came  through  no  visible  source,  but  was  a  mere  suggestitm 
to  the  thoughts  of  Eve.  And  then,  if  there  was  a  r^  ser* 
pent  employed  in  this  case,  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  ser- 
pent had  a  double  meaning, — ^it  was  a  curse  affecting  the 
animal  serpent,  and  affecting  "  that  old  serpent,  which  is  call- 
ed  the  Devil  and  Satan."  So  also,  the  death  which  came  up- 
on Adam  by  reason  of  his  offence.  It  was  the  death  of  the 
body  and  spiritual  deatl^ — ^t wo  things  in  nature  very  diverse. 

But  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  farther  examples. 
It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  double  sense.  These,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  them,  are  all  reducible  to  one,  and  that  is,  the 
eontrariety  of  a  double  sense  to  the  laws  of  language. 
When  it  is  objected,  that  (he  second  sense,  if  there  be  such  a 
one,  is  a  sense  not  conveyed  by  the  language  itself, — that  the 
leader  who  applies  the  laws  of  interpretation  common  to  other 
books,  can  luive  no  security  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  important  meaning, — that,  on  this  principle, 
the  laws  of  language  cease  to  guide  us,  and  we  want  another 
revelation  to  interpret  the  first, — that  a  sense  is  hereby  given 
to  words  foreign  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  language, — that 
there  are  no  limits  to  this  second  sense, — and  that  the  second 
sense  is  unnecessary;  all  these  objections  are  branches  of 
that  before  mentioned,  and  stand  or  &11  with  it.  I  shall  have 
need,  therefore,  only  to  consider  this. 

Is  the  objection  valid,  that,  "If  I  admit  a  double  sense  in 
tiie  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  I  admit  that  thev  are  not  to 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of  common  language?" 
That  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  general  laws 
of  language  as  other  books,  is  a  principle  which  may  not  be 
surreiKldrra, — which  cannot  be,  without  surrendering  the  Bi- 
ble itself,  as  an  intelligible  guide  of  faitfi  and  duty.  But  it  is 
essential  to  the  understandinfi^  of  other  books,  that  die  reader 
foe  able  to  put  himself  into  the  condition  of  those  to  whom 
the  book  was  first  addressed,  to  attune  his  sjrmpathiss  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  sentiments,  and  to  copy  ^eir  modes  of 
lioiiception.  And  as  the  language  of  different  nations  varies 
aceoraiuff  to  their  knowledge  of  Aings,  and  accommodate 
ilMdf  to  tte  fizpiesaion  of  olgeotB  and  zelaticHiSi  according  as 
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they  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  any  peculiarity  in  their 
mode  of  conceiving;  and  presentinff  things  and  their  relations, 
must,  by  a  law  of  language,  be  taKen  into  account  by  the  in- 
terpreter. For  this  reason  it  is,  that  "The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  liim,  and  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  On  the  same  principle,  a  man 
must  have  a  soul  that  can,  to  some  extent,  sympathize  with 
that  of  the  poet,  in  order  fully  to  enter  into  his  meaning-. 
Now  I  apprehend,  that  when  this  very  essential  law  of  lan- 
guage is  taken  into  the  account, — when  the  peculiar  nature 
of  ifewish  institutions  and  Jewish  history,  and  the  effect  of 
these  upon  the  modes  of  thinking,  both  of  the  writers  and 
first  readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  considered,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  their  language,  having,  in  some  instances,  a  doable 
sense,  was  no  more  peculiar,  man  was  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  described.  And  the  reason  why  no 
other  writings  have  a  double  sense,  is  that  no  other  writings 
have  occasion  to  present  objects  bearing  such  peculiar  mu- 
tual relations.  We  do  not  then  depart  from  the  general  rules 
of  interpretation,  when  we  admit  a  double  sense. 


Art.  III.    South  America.. 

By  Thbodoxs  Dwight/  Juili  New-YoA, 

"AtloB  Hi$toricOt  OmeologicOt  Cnnolosfieo,  Gtogrqfiea,  4^c.,  d€  Lnag^,  tmrii^ 
oor  el  Conde  de  las  Casu,  Traduado  por  un  JEepanol  Americano,     Pari*, 

^£hi»ayoBiaton(»de  las  Reoohuionefde  Mexico,  deadelSOBha^  P9r 

D.  Lorenzo  deZaoala.    Totiw  prif»«ro,  Pari*.  1831.    Tomosegundo,1832." 

**  MedUaeiorua  Coiomhianas,  del  Sr.  Garcia  del  Rio." 

^Bxpoeicion  9U«  el  Secretario  de  EHado  en  el  Deepadio  de  Haei^mda  dd  Go- 
hiemo  de  la  Nueva  Qranada,  haee  al  Congreao  ConHiiucional  del  ano  dc 
1833,  aobre  los  negocioe  de  au  departamerUo." 

"Memoria  en  que  el  Oobiemo  del  Edado  Libre  de  Mexico,  da  etunia  al  flono- 
rable  Qmgreao  CanstUueumal,  de  todoe  loe  ratnoe  que  han  ddo  a  mt  earg9 
en  el  ultimo  ano  eeonomioo.  Preaenlado  d  dia  30  de  Mdrzo  de  1833.  A- 
btea,  1833." 

"  Consideracumea  aobre  Bapana  y  aua  CoUmiaa,  Pot  Don  Jorge  D.  Ptmiar, 
Corond  de  Ir\fanteria  al  aermeio  de  au  Majestad  Catoliea,y  Comendador 
de  la  Real  Orden  Americana  de  laabd  la  Catoliea.  Nueva^Yori^  1833." 

»  Poetiaa  de  Joae  Maria  Hcredia.    Nueoa-  York,  1826." 

A  OREAT  number  of  works  have  appeared,  within  a  few 
years,  in  relation  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  American  cqi»- 
tinent;  and  the  titles  of  those  above  mentioned,  will  affoid 
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some  idea  of  the  variety  of  subjects  to  which  they  are  de- 
voted. 

Histories,  or  sketches,  have  appeared  of  the  wars  of  in- 
dependence in  Colombia,  Chili,  tec.,  but  as  they  are  either 
too  voluminous  for  common  readers,  or  limited  to  events 
already  several  years  past,  we  choose  to  refer  to  the  South 
American  translation  of  Lesage,  as  it  contains  an  authentic 
epitome  of  events  in  all  those  countries,  down  to  the  time  of 
its  publication.  That  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to 
South  America,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  origin^,  havinc^ 
been  written  by  the  translator.  Mr.  Zavala's  work  on  Mexi- 
co is  added  to  our  list,  as  it  extends  to  a  later  period,  and 
relates  to  a  country  which  claims  our  first  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  its  situation  on  our  own  borders.  This  book  be- 
longs to  a  number  of  publications  of  various  kinds  which 
have  appeared  in  different  parts,  in  &vour  of  political  prin- 
ciples corresponding  with  our  own;  while  the  "Medita- 
ciones"  of  Garcia  del  Rio,  (now  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
tfie  Ecuador  at  Bogota,)  may  stand  as  a  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  and  monarchical  doctrines,  in  a  few  instan- 
ces openly  opposed  to  them.  The  official  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  New  Granada,  and  that  of  Mexico,  belcniff  to 
a  cl^  of  valuable  productions,  which  are  annually  publish- 
ed and  widely  circulated,  as  in  the  United  States ;  affording 
both  to  natives  and  foreigners  much  important  information. 
Col.  Flinter,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  urses  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  the  reco^ition  of  SouUi  American  indepen- 
dence, on  principles  which  are  probably  destined  to  a  speedy 
triumph  in  the  cabinet  of  the  mother  country. 

The  poetic  literature  which  has  been  called  forth  in 
South  America,  by  the  surpassing  richness  of  its  scenery  and 
the  interesting  events  of  its  history,  may  be  represented  by 
the  Odes  and  Songs  of  Heredia,  and  will  claim  as  much  at- 
tention in  this  article  as  can  be  spared  from  thames  of  more 
serious  interest. 

The  indifference  which  is  so  extensively  felt  in  this 
country,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  southern  por- 
tions of  our  continent,  is,  in  our  view,  much  to  be  lamented, 
and  that  on  several  accounts.  When  regarded  ia  their  pro- 
per light,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  there  within 
a  few  past  years,  are  calculated  to  give  us  instniction  as  well 
as  encouragement  Yet  we,  by  common  consent,  turn  from 
ihe  contemplation  of  that  continent,  vast  as  it  is,  and  inti- 
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mately  as  Prorideace  has  coimected  it  with  our  own.  We 
refuse  to  study  its  condition,  we  ask  no  questions  concerning 
its  prospects,  we  even  content  ourselves  without  an  mquiiyy 
whether  there  be  instruction  in  its  history.  And  this  indif- 
fereuce  appears  to  pervade  almost  all  classes  amoufif  us. 
Lovers  of  romance  have  as  yet  discovered  nothing  attractive 
in  its  scenery,  its  mingled  society,  or  its  political  agita- 
tions ;  statesmen  look  upon  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future,  almost  without  an  attempt  to  trace  either  cause  or 
effect ;  tibe  merchant  hardly  inquires  what  are  the  products 
of  its  innumerable  hills  and  valleys,  or  why  the  rivers  de- 
lay to  bear  them  to  the  coasts ;  while  the  philanthropist 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  millions  of  his  fellow-men  have 
there  freed  themselves  from  an  oppressor,  who  alone  Ibrbade 
the  approach  of  those  who  might  do  them  good. 

For  all  this  ignorance  and  indifference,  there  doubtless 
are  causes ;  but  perhaps  they  would  not  all  prove  creditable 
to  our  understanding  or  our  feelings.  There  have  been  ob- 
stacles placed  between  us  and  the  South  Americans,  by  the 
jealous  and  oppre^ive  hand  of  Spain ;  and  the  paucity  of 
good  books,  together  with  the  difference  of  language  ^ill 
subsiating,  offer  a  convenient  apology,  such  as  it  is,  kht  our 
continued  oversight  of  them  and  their  concerns.  But  has 
not  fashion  too  much  to  do  in  the  case?  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  talk  of  other  continents,  and  other  lands,  of  far 
less  extent,  vastly  inferiour  in  natural  resources  and  beauty, 
and  holding  out  no  reasonable  hope  of  future  greatness. 
We  value  far  more  the  tales  of  past  events  in  European  his- 
tory, the  accounts  of  old  dynasties,  the  biographies  of  states- 
men and  soldiers  years  gone  by,  not  because  they  convey 
any  palpable  instruction,  but  because  they  are  considered 
branches  of  necessary  learning.  The  old  recur  to  them,  the 
young  re-peruse  them,  without  a  thought  of  applying  them 
to  our  own  use,  or  to  modem  times. 

Strange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  after  the  changes  in  South 
America  had  for  twenty  years  attracted  attention  from  many 
European  statesmen,  Uiey  were  scarcely  alluded  to  in  our 
popular  geographies ;  and  until  within  two  or  three  years, 
our  children  were  informed,  in  the  annual  editions  of  some 
of  their  school  books,  that  the  South  American  continent  was 
still  divided  into  captain-generalships,  kingdoms,  ice,  as 
uader  the  Spaniards ;  searcdy  an  intimation  being  given  <d 
any  of  the  political  events  wideh  have  leoi^y  ooconed  in 
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that  portion  of  the  world.  Fortunately  our  common  wmfm 
now  generally  divide  it  into  states,  so  that  we  have  but  to 
refer  the  reader  to  them,  and  request  him  to  contemplate, 
for  a  moment,  the  grand  features  of  our  twin  sister,  the 
<Uhree-faced  continent,  with  its  three  seas,"  as  it  is  call^  by 
a  spirited  Peruvian  poet. 

The  grand  scale  on  which  nature  has  constructed  that 
part  of  the  world,  seems  to  intimate  that  it  is  to  be  the  thear 
tre  of  sublime  events.  It  comprehends  some  of  the  largest 
mountains,  plains,  and  rivers  on  earth,  while  its  variety 
of  climate  and  vegetables,  its  mineral  wealth,  and  other  re* 
sources  for  the  support  of  millions  of  mankind,  exceed  all 
calculation.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  extends  four  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  in  South  America  alone ;  and  if  we  con* 
aider  it  as  connected  with  the  elevations  of  the  Isthmus^ 
Mexico,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  forms  a  ranse  in  the  two 
continents  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  miles,  between  two 
of  their  three  northern  parallel  ridges  in  New  Granada,  the 
Andes  dictate  the  course  of  the  M^gndalena,  a  stream  navi* 
gable  by  steam-boats  iBive  or  six  hundred  miles  towards  the 
capital,  Bogota.  Down  their  eastern  sides  flow  the  head* 
waters  of  the  Orinoco,  to  follow  the  bending  channel  two 
thousand  miles  to  the  sea;  and  those  of  the  Amazon,  whose 
valley,  fifteen  hundred  by  two  thousand  miles  in  extent,  pre- 
sents a  siirfiice  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe.  This  queen  of 
rivers,  throufi^h  some  of  its  innumerable  branches,  offers  al-  . 
most  a  complete  communication  with  the  Orinoco  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Plata  on  the  other,  which  is  probably  destined 
at  some  future  day  to  furnish  a  navigable  channel  through 
the  continent,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Mcmtevideo.  l%e 
Andes  in  other  places  send  out  their  immense  branches, 
(one  of  them  about  two  thousand  miles  in  len^h,)  or  descend 
by  noble  terraces  or  abrupt  declivities  to  regions  of  hills,  or 
immeasurable  and  unvarying  plains.  Tb^y  present  their 
innumerable  peaks  of  snow  and  volcanic  craters  to  the  skies 
in  contempt  of  climate;  set  at  defiance  the  foot  of  man  with 
impassable  precipices  in  some  places,  and  in  others  sustain 
villages  and  cities  in  ease  and  luxury  at  elevations  which  in 
Europe  would  be  above  the  regions  of  eternal  snow. 

After  a  variety  of  events,  at  which  we  can  barely  glamee^ 
^  political  state  of  all  the  continent,  as  well  as  of  the  btb- 
niiis  and  Mexico,  has  been  entirely  changed.  From  this  re- 
mark exceptions  are  to  be  made  only  of  the  insignifloaat  En- 
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lopean  colonies  in  the  north-eastern  comer,  and  Patagonia, 
.which  is  still  in  possession  of  its  original  inhabitants.  Parar 
guay  is  under  the  strange  despotism  of  Dr.  Francia,  and 
Brazil  calls  herself  a  constitutional  empire ;  but  the  other 
countries,  under  forms  of  republicanism,  stand  in  different 
degrees  of  strength  and  importance.  The  oldest  of  these  ten 
republics  early  adopted  constitutions  correspondinff  in  gene- 
ral with  our  own,  tnough  some  of  them  dispensedwith  the 
federal  characteristic,  and  had  but  one  and  a  central  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  ancient 
system  which  have  been  retained,  and  in  which  their  govern- 
ments differ  from  our  own,  are  religious  intolerance,  a  spirit- 
ual dependence  on  the  Pope,  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastics 
and  soldiers  from  responsibility  to  the  civil  law,  and  entail- 
ments. 

The  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Spain  by  the  French, 
produced  an  almost  simultaneous  change  in  most  of  the  con- 
tinental American  colonies  of  that  nation  in  1810.  The 
first  steps  adopted  by  those  colonies  were  nearly  of  an  uni- 
form character,  and  have  led  to  similar  results,  throueh 
various  scenes  and  circumstances.  Juntas  were  generally 
appointed  in  cities  and  provinces,  and  central  juntas  in  tte 
capitals,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  sustaining  the  authority 
and  preserving  the  rights  of  the  king  during  his  captivity ; 
but,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  the  Spanish  viceroys  and 
other  officers  were  soon  removed,  and  open  opposition  ere 
long  was  made  not  only  to  die  royal  authority,  but  to  the 
supremacy  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  great  privileges  under 
lis  protection.  The  native  descendants  of  Spaniards,  after 
aidmg  the  foreigners  in  obtaining  power  or  independence, 
were  not  content  without  sharing  it  in  some  d^^ree  them- 
selves ;  while  in  some  cases  the  Indians,  and  even  the  ne- 
groes, were  incited  to  make  their  demands,  either  by  similar 
motives,  or  by  urgent  invitations  from  one  or  the  otfier  con- 
tending party,  accompanied  with  the  promise  of  freedom  fix>in 
onerous  taxation  or  slavery.  The  results  in  all  those  coon- 
tries  have  been,  first,  the  establishment  of  independence,  not 
merely  defadOy  but  now  with  the  acknowlec^ment  of  some 
of  the  principal  nations,  led  by  the  United  States;  and  se- 
cond, the  adoption  of  governments  which  tend  to  introduce 
many  improvements  among  them,  and  which  are  susceptible 
of  such  changes  as  the  people  may  choose  to  make  for  their 
own  benefit. 
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Two  irreconcilable  elements  have  ever  betrayed  them- 
selves in  the  contests  which  they  have  chiefly  excited ;  the 
foreign  and  the  native  interests.  Ambition  may  be  added 
as  a  third ;  which,  in  some  instances,  has  so  lar  prevailed,  as 
to  lean  for  support  on  one  or  the  other,  as  circumstances 
have  made  it  convenient.  The  power  of  the  Americans, 
however,  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  it  becomes 
every  year  better  able  to  compete  with,  or  to  keep  down, 
its  great  antagonist,  foreign  influence ;  while  corrupt  am- 
bition has  received  some  salutary  warnings,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  remembered,  as  beacons  to  mture  aspirants 
after  fame  and  power. 

Venezuela  and  New  Granada  were  reconquered  by 
Spain  in  1812,  after  having  for  a  time  enjoyed  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  this  only  seemed  to  determine  Bolivar  to  re- 
cover it  at  all  hazards,  and  perhaps  led  the  more  certainly 
to  the  final  expulsion  of  the  enemy  £rom  Peru.  A  powerfiU 
army,  which  had  been  prepared  to  embark  from  Cadiz  for 
the  reconquest  of  La  Plata  in  1820,  not  only  refused  to  saU, 
but  declared  for  the  Constitution  in  Spain.  In  the  more 
recent  invasion  of  Mexico  by  General  Barradas,  the  Span- 
iards learnt  the  supreme  and  unanimous  opposition  which 
exists  in  their  former  colonies  to  the  very  idea  of  foreign 
domination.  Splendid  schemes  have  been  formed,  in  more 
thaa  one  instance,  for  the  establishment  of  the  pompous 
and  magnificent  institutions  of  monarchy  and  empire;  but 
as  if  the  air  of  the  ocean  tarnished  the  tinsel  which  is 
Iffou^ht  over  its  waters,  or  the  American  soil  were  uncon- 
genial to  exotic  forms  of  government ;  or  rather,  as  if  Pro- 
vidence had  determined  that  uniform  systems  should  pre- 
vail in  America,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  wise  de- 
signs ;  those  schemes  have  all  been  frustrated,  and  ended  in 
total  failure. 

From  the  work  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  Zavala,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  we  learn  what  was  the  condition  and 
character  of  his  countrymen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  independence,  and  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  He 
may  well  pass  with  us  as  good  authority,  being  a  native 
Mexican,  a  Catholic,  educated  and  dwelling  most  of  his  life 
in  that  country ;  personally  familiar  with  private  society,  and 
public  affairs,  both  as  a  representative  in  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
member  of  republican  legislatures,  and  governour  of  the  state 
of  Mexico.    His  decisive  and  uncompromising  adherence  to 
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the  principles  of  freedom,  probably  received  a  tone  from  his 
sufferings  under  arbitrary  power,  during  his  imprisonment  by 
the  royal  order  in  the  dungeons  of  Ulua ;  and  his  intelli^nt 
and  inde&tigable  mind  has  been  nourished  by  the  abundant 
practical  observations  he  has  made  in  his  own  land,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States.  Personal  acquaintance  wilh 
Mr.  Zavala,  and  some  of  his  compatriots,  would  strongly 
impress  us  with  the  sentiment  so  energetically  expressed^  in 
the  prefece  of  his  work,  where,  after  alluding  to  the  conten- 
tions which  have  prevailed  in  South  America,  he  says : 

"What  nation  would  prefer  the  sepulchral  silence  of 
Spain  and  Portural,  to  the  hopes  afforded  by  these  new  re- 
publics, full  of  hfe,  vigour,  and  energy?  They  will  add  to 
the  human  race  thinking  beings  and  exalted  minds." 

We  shall  endeavour  to  present  in  few  words  his  view  of 
the  condition  of  Mexico,  and  generally  that  of  all  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  of  America,  before  the  revolution. 

Immense  tracts  of  the  choicest  land  have  been  possessed 
ever  since  the  conquest  by  ancient  families,  particularly 
those  of  the  Counts  of  Valle,  Santiago,  Aguallo,the  Marshat 
Castille,  the  Duke  of  Monteleone,  &c.  The  cultivated  soil 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns  was  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  con- 
vents and  other  religious  institutions,  having  been  obtained 
by  royal  grants,  and  private  bequests  and  donations,  and  rare-- 
ly  by  purchase.  Many  fine  estates,  valued  at  from  half  a  mil- 
lion to  two  millions  of  dollars  each,  were  owned  by  rich 
Spaniards.  A  fourth  kind  of  land  property  consisted  of  the 
small  possessions  inherited  or  purchased  by  individuals,  and 
worth  from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  cultivators  of  all  these  lands  were  the  Indians,  who 
served  as  day  labourers.  There  was  therefore  no  middling 
class  in  the  country,  and  no  connexion  between  the  extremes 
of  society.  The  Indians  gmd  negroes  were  extremely  de- 
based and  ignorant.  They  generally  inhabited  huts  of  six- 
teen by  twenty  feet,  without  ^oors  or  furniture ;  and  being 
ground  to  the  dust  by  exactions,  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  social  and  intellectual  improvement.  They  have 
been  pronounced  taciturn,  because  the  production,  as  well  as 
the  interchange  of  new  ideas,  had  ever  been  visited  upon 
them  with  severe  punishment ;  and  the  whole  system  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  designed  to  debase  and  stultify  thenL 
"  If,"  says  Mr.  Zavala, "  a  genius  ever  arose  among  them, 
the  moment  he  began  to  speak  to  his  countrymen  Sie  Ian- 
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raage  of  desperation,^and  to  exhort  them  to  cast  off  their  yoke, 
be  was  sacrifioed  by  the  oppressors.  Witness  Fupac  Amaro 
in  Peru,  and  Q^uisteil  in  Yucatan." 

Our  author  gives  the  following  as  the  principal  features 
of  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  whose  subversion  over  such 
an  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
gratitude.  1st.  Terrour,  produced  by  the  immediate  punish- 
ment of  every  symptom  of  disaffection,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  who  inflicted  it,  or  why.  2d.  Ignorance, 
which  prevented  the  people  from  learniug  any  thing  except 
what  the  government  pleased.  3d.  The  religious  education 
which  inculcated  a  degrading  superstition.  4th.  The  strict- 
est seclusion  from  foreign  influence.  5th.  The  monopoly  of 
commerce,  land,  and  offices.  6th.  A  standing  army,  not  for 
defence,  but  to  execute  orders  against  the  people. 

The  revolution,  as  Mr.  Zavala  affirms,  has  removed  the 
system  of  terrour,  by  establishing  equal  rights,  opened  a 
free  intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  released  trade  firom 
its  impediments.  The  career  of  improvement,  however,  in 
his  opinion,  had  been  but  half  completed :  and  his  object  in 
writing  this  book  was,  to  show  that  "  a  constitution,  formed 
on  the  broadest  bases  of  liberty,  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
North  Americans,  yet  preserving  a  state  relijfion  without 
tolerating  any  other ;  privileged  troops  and  military  chiefe 
in  civil  offices ;  convents  for  recluses  of  both  sexes  establish- 
ed according  to  the  canons  of  the  Roman  church ;  three 
millions  of  citizens  without  property,  or  visible  means  of 
subsistence ;  half  a  million  of  voters  unable  to  write  or  read  ; 
military  tribunals  sitting  in  certain  privileged  cases  ;  and,  in 
short,  the  promise  of  unbounded  freedom,  with  the  absence 
of  social  guarantees ; — cannot  but  produce  a  perpetual  war 
between  such  heterogenous  parts  and  opposite  interests." 

On  the  ground  of  these  opinions,  Mr.  Zavala  founded  a  sys- 
tem for  thorough  reform.  After  the  publication  of  his  second 
volume,  he  was  not  only  restored  to  his  country,  from  which 
he  had  be^i  expelled  by  Bustamente's  tyranny,  but  soon  rein- 
stated in  his  office  as  ^vernour  of  Mexico.  His  influence 
was  soon  felt ;  and  the  justice  of  his  views  is  strongly  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact,  that  his  favourite  measures  were  made  the 
chief  objects  of  pursuit  by  both  houses  of  the  general  con- 
gress in  1833  and  '4,  and  were  so  popular  in  the  republio, 
Slat  probably  nothing  but  Santa  Anna's  lawless  interfe- 
jrence,  (who  closed  the  doors  of  the  chambers  of  congress,  and 
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headed  a  revolution,]  could  have  prevented  their  adoptkm  by 
the  ^vemment.  It  liberal  views  are  in  fact  so  extensivdy 
embraced,  by  the  influential  citizens  of  Mexico,  how  can  any 
temporary  delay  serve  any  other  purpose,  than  to  seeiue 
more  certainly  their  ultimate  triumph? 

The  revolution  in  South  America  has  forcibly  illastratad 
the  importance  of  knowledge  to  all  the  great  interests  ci 
man.  The  South  Americans  have  passed  through  a  course 
of  trial  peculiarly  adapted  to  teach  them  this  lesson.  Their 
oppressors  long  pursued  a  determined  war&re  against 
knowledge ;  regarding  public  ignorance  as  a  means  of 
perpetuating  their  domination.  The  first  appearance  of  a 
better  state  of  things  was  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
education  on  the  limited  scale  in  which  it  existed  under  the 
former  system.  The  warmest  advocates  of  liberty  were 
those  who  had  been  in  the  universities,  and  who  fortunately 
were  found  scattered  among  various  professions  and  condi- 
tions of  life. 

Mr.  Thompson,  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  after  a  residence  of  five  or  six  years  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  South  America,  remarks  in  his  book,  puUished 
a  few  years  ago,  that  the  spirit  of  general  education  is  iden- 
tified in  those  countries  with  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  that, 
so  universal  is  the  opinion  in  favour  of  learning,  that  he 
never  heard  it  opposed  except  by  a  single  individual. 

Learning,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  was  not  entiie- 
ly  neglected  under  the  S3rstem  formerly  maintained  by  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America.  The  convents  in  many  in* 
stances  had  schools;  the  missionaries  pretended  to  teach 
something  to  the  Indians  ;  and  the  instruction  of  slaves  in 
the  catechism  was  to  some  extent  required :  but  the  systems 
and  objects  of  instruction  were  such  as  to  afibrd  very  little 
improvement.  Reading  and  writing  were  then,  and  still 
continue  to  be,  rare  acquisitions  among  the  inferioar  classes ; 
and  the  same  prejudices  against  aflbraing  to  females  even 
the  elements  of  education,  which  are  so  deeply  and  exten- 
sively planted  in  Spain,  became,  if  possible,  more  firmly  rooted 
under  the  more  debasing  system  extended  over  our  sonthem 
continent.  The  only  instruction  which  females  received, 
was  given  them  by  nuns  in  their  convents,  who  of  course  in- 
fused into  their  pupils  their  own  views  of  the  worid  and 
society, — ^views  at  war  with  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  cal- 
culated to  unfit,  rather  than  to  prepave  them  to  act  their  part 
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as  sisters,  wiveSy  and  mothen.  The  tendency  of  th»  laaA 
of  education  has  been  traced  in  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can publications,  with  a  vividness  and  force  which  might  be 
expected  from  writers,  who  have  seen  it  practically  devel- 
oped in  real  life.  Rarely  has  a  more  just  and  punflenc 
satire  been  drawn  on  any  plan  of  education,  than  one  which 
appeared  a  few  months  since  in  the  Oovemment  Gazette  of 
New  Granada,  on  this  system,  written  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  female  college,  of  which  we  intend  to 
make  more  particular  mention  hereafter. 

Not  a  small  number  of  colleges  existed  in  different  parts 
of  South  America,  some  of  them  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  various  capitals  also,  there  were  universities  on  the  gone- 
ral  plan  of  those  in  Spain,  but  in  some  instances  burthened 
with  restrictions  peculiar  to  themselves.  That  of  Mexico 
was  founded  in  1551.  The  colleges  were  designed  for  the 
education  of  a  few  of  the  privileged  classes ;  some  being  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  youths  of  Spanish  extract,  while 
those  of  native  blood  were  excluded.  They  subserved  the 
objects  of  the  government,  by  educating  those  destined  to 
the  learned  professions  and  the  army,  but  were  chiefly  sub- 
sidiary to  the  church.  Many  of  the  youths  educated  in  the 
coUeees  were  trained  to  the  service  of  sacristans,  and  alter- 
nated the  chanting  of  Latin,  genuflections,  and  the  swinging 
of  censers,  with  their  daily  imidies*  Scholarships,  or  becas^ 
were  endowed  in  some  of  the  colleges,  and  their  incumbents 
generally  became  priests,  as  these  institutions  were  to  a 
great  extent  preparatory  only  to  the  seminaries  from  which 
die  priesthood  proceedel. 

The  course  of  study  in  all  the  colleges  and  seminaries,  ss 
it  may  be  presumed,  was  exceedingly  defective  and  vicious. 
A  distinguished  Mexican  has  stated,  that  the  whole  system 
was  expressly  designed  to  make  men  passive  slaves  of  mo- 
narchical and  eecfesiastical  authority.  The  reformers  of 
learning  in  South  America,  who  have  undertaken  the 
improvement  of  these  institutions  since  the  revdution, 
found  them  centuries  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
natural  sciences,  those  splendid  &brics  wliich  so  highly  dis- 
tinguish the  present  day,  and  in  the  construction  of  which 
multitudes  of  great  men  have  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  key 
an  arch,  or  to  infix  a  stone,  were  totally  unknown  ;  white 
the  intricate  and  delusivedialectics  of  tne  schoolmen,  ooco- 
pied  the  place  of  rational  arguoMiit  in  the  speculative 
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toaDches.  So  few  were  the  branches  professedly  taught,  and 
so  barren  the  authors  which  were  placed  in  the  students' 
hands,  that  one  mi^ht  be  at  a  lose  to  account  for  the  time 
consumed  in  the  coUeges,  were  it  not  known  that  the  Latin 
alone  occupied  severdl  years.  This  feature  in  the  plan  of 
education  has  ever  proved  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America, 
one  of  the  fipreat  barriers  l)etween  the  poor  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Catholic  Europe  gene- 
rally, the  student  is  required  to  devote  years  to  Latin,  l^fore 
he  is  introduced  to  any  of  the  branches  of  practical  know- 
ledge, or  to  pursue  the  study  of  any  profession.  This  sys- 
tem of  education  was  so  identified  in  South  America  with 
the  depression  of  the  people,  that  while  the  friends  of  liberty 
have  ever  combatted  it,  the  adherents  of  the  old  r^me  and 
the  aspirants  after  arbitrary  command  have  alike  endea- 
voured to  maintain  it. 

A  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  Bogota,  under  the 
old  system,  we  give  here,  as  a  specimen  of  such  institutions 
in  the  southern  continent  generally.  The  college  of  San 
Bartolome  is  the  most  important  of  the  four  which  that  city 
contains,  and  was  with  them  subject  to  the  university.  The 
building  is  a  large,  massive,  and  gloomy  stone  structure,  in 
Spanish  taste,  enclosing  a  large  open  square,  paved  with 
brick,  round  which  are  the  students'  rooms,  called  claustrtu, 
and  resembling  the  cloisters  of  a  convent.  Many  of  these 
were  unoccupied ;  for  although  the  great  majority  of  the 
youth,  viz.  the  capistas,  were  allowed  to  use  them,  yet  as 
they  were  residents  of  the  city,  and  a  kind  of  out-door  stu- 
dents, they  generally  preferrea  their  own  homes.  The  ca- 
pistas  had  meir  name  from  the  capos  they  wore.  The  co- 
legialesj  or  regular  collegians,  were  confined  to  the  college, 
except  on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  during  vacations.  Those 
who  had  not  a  beca,  or  scholarship,  paid  eighty  dollars  a 
year.  The  scholarships,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  profes- 
sors, &c.,  were  sustained  by  the  incomes  of  the  estates  pos- 
sessed by  the  institution  in  the  neighbouring  fertile  country. 
The  course  of  studies  was  adapted  almost  entirely  to  the 
education  of  priests,  there  being  but  one  professor  in  law, 
and  another  in  medicine.  Those  who  had  becas  were  all 
required  to  become  priests,  and  to  serve  the  archbishop  as 
choristers.  As  may  be  presumed,  all  the  high  officers  in  the 
church,  the  army,  law  and  medicine,  as  well  as  the  state, 
were  sent  out  from  Spain. 
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Boys  were  admitted  to  the  course  of  Latin  grammar, 
whose  characters  were  satisfactory,  if  they  produced  evidence 
of  pure  Spanish  descent,  without  which  it  was  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  admission ;  and  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  reading,  writing,  common  arithmetic,  and  the  Cas- 
tilian  grammar.  After  studying,  in  three  classes,  Nebrija's 
Lessons,  Selectas  Sagradas,  Pheedrus's  Fables,  Cicero's  Epis- 
tles, Horace's  Ars  Poetica,  Q^uintus  Curtius,  and  some  other 
books,  they  were  examined  for  the  collegiate  course. 

The  first  year,  the  Lo^ic  of  Padre  Lugdunense,  archbish- 
op of  Leon,  was  studied  in  Latin,  with  some  mathematics. 
The  second  year.  Padre  Lugdunense's  "  Man's  Duties  to- 
wards his  Maker  and  his  Fellow-creatures,"  in  Latin ;  Verd^ 
ja's  Geography  and  Astronomy ;  and  Wolf's  and  Padre  To»- 
ca's  Mamematics,  in  Latin.  The  third  year  was  devoted  to 
experimental  physics  and  the  animated  body,  or  ^neral 
principles  of  anatomy ;  and  at  the  close  was  an  exammation 
for  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  admission  to  the  three  profes- 
sional branches,  theology,  law,  and  medicine :  the  course  of 
philosophy  being  now  completed.  Among  the  numerous 
deficiencies  of  this  course,  is  the  absence  of  Oreek,  which 
vrB3  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  Spanish  universities, 
being  the  language  of  freedom  and  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

Thousanib  ot  men  received  their  education  at  these  col- 
leges, some  of  whom  figured  in  high  offices  even  in  Spain, 
while  the  exertions  of  others  were  conspicuous  in  the  revo- 
lution and  the  subsequent  scenes.  Some  persons  rose  to 
eminence  in  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  numbers  of  them  to  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
and  stiU  higher  stations.  Caldas,  a  man  oi  great  talent, 
taste,  and  versatility  of  mind,  had  made  much  progress  in 
natural  science,  and  collected  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  botany,  mineralofi^y,  and  native  languages  of  Colom- 
bia. He  was  labouring  for  science  in  the  observatory  of  Bo- 
gota, when  he  was  sacrificed  by  the  Spanish  General  Mu- 
riUo,  and  fell,  with  two  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  that  capital,  without  crime  or  trial,  in  the  public 
square,  before  a  file  of  soldiers.  Many  of  his  valuable  manu- 
scripts were  burnt.  Pombo,  one  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  a 
devoted  patriot,  had  published  a  translation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

While  Bolivar  was  at  the  head  of  the  auxiliary  army  in 
Peru,  and  Santander  was  his  Vice-President  in  Colombia, 
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the  ooUegiale  system  w«»  Emovafted,  uaAer  the  pojtkuls^ 
of  those  distinff uishfid  fnends  of  learning  and  tbeir  coimtry, 
Dis.  Soto  and  Azuero.  Various  branches  of  study,  un- 
known before  in  that  part  of  the  world,  were  added  to  the 
leepilar  course,  and  the  method  of  pursuing  the  others  was 
relmned,  in  correspcmdence  with  the  immense  progrress  of 
knowledge  since  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  coarse  of  law 
had  before  embraced  only  the  civil,  Spanish,  and  canon  law. 
The  Constitution  was  now  added,  with  the  law  of  nations, 
coroners'  law,  Ac  CSiemistry,  botany,  &c.,  were  added  to 
the  medical  course. 

The  Vice-President  jHresided  at  the  commencement,  or 
annual  certamen,  distributed  the  prizes,  with  kind  and  en- 
oouraging  addresses,  and  sometimes  embraced  the  most  pro- 
mising youths  on  the  stage.  His  example  aided  to  render 
the  occasion  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  year.  Bolivar, 
however,  in  1828,  overthrew  the  whole  system  by  a  decree, 
as  it  was  tfiought  unfsivourable  to  the  establishnoent  of  the 
mamificent  monarchy  he  then  meditated ;  and  the  college 
building  was  soon  used  as  barracks  for  some  of  his  horae. 
It  was  not  UDtil  the  re-organization  of  things  in  New  Grana- 
da in  1832,  at  the  commencement  of  General  Santander's 
presidency,  that  a  second  reformation  commenced.  Not 
discouraj^  by  temporary  fidlure,  he,  with  the  other  friends 
of  fearnmg  in  that  country,  appUed  himself  to  the  re-con- 
struction of  the  system  of  education,  on  an  improved  plan. 
During  his  exile  he  had  not  forgotten  ^is  important  and 
&vounte  subject,  and  returned  with  extended  iniformation. 

The  official  reports  from  his  cabinet  bear  testimony  to 
his  zeal  in  this  cause;  and  under  his  auspices  many  en- 
lightened improvements  have  been  introduced.  In  Mareb, 
1832,  he  asked  of  the  govemours  of  the  provinces  particular 
information  concerning  the  schools  in 'the  republic,  the  re- 
sults of  which,  as  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intenour  and  Ppreign  Relations  in  1833,  disappointed  his 
expectations.  "  Some  parochial  districts  are  destitute  even  of 
a  primary  school ;  in  others  there  is  a  great  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  education,  or  a  melancholy  indifference  to 
its  blessings  among  parents,  arising  out  of  the  state  of  igno- 
rance in  which  the  people  were  S3^tematica]ly  kept  for  so 
many  ages  by  the  Spaniards."  In  reply,  the  Executive 
urged  the  govemours  to  greater  exertion.  Several  very  re- 
spectable private  boarding  schools,  affi>rding  advantages  of 
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mstruction  even  in  the  hurher  brancbes,  were  afterwards  re- 
ported. The  colleges  of  Bogota  are  now  on  a  footing  vastly 
improved ;  and  being  very  ancient,  and  well  endowcn,  mnst 
have  great  effect  on  the  country.  Colleges  existed  aiso,  at 
the  time  when  the  report  was  printed,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
New  Granada  except  Teragua,  Riohacha,  Neiva,  Choco, 
Cazanare,  and  Buenaventura ;  and  those  of  Panama,  Santa- 
marta,  Mompox,  Sanjil,  Socorro,  Ibagna  and  Pasto,  were  in 
an  improved  condition.  These  and  other  colleges  bold  their 
regular  anniversaries ;  and  schemes  of  their  exercises,  given 
in  a  much  more  detailed  form  than  our  own,  have  since 
been  received  in  this  country.  A  considerable  number  of 
youth,  in  all  parts  of  that  republic,  are  zealously  devoting 
themselves  to  science  and  literature,  under  advantages  far 
greater  than  those  presented  before  the  revolution. 

But  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  promising,  of  the  in* 
stitutions  of  that  country,  is  the  Female  CoUe^ej  which  was 
formed  at  Bogota  about  two  years  ago,  under  the  express 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  government,  and  is 
supported  by  the  rands  of  two  suppressed  convents,  and  the 
income  of  certain  private  endowments.  A  lady  of  distin- 
guished intelligence  is  the  President ;  and  a  course  of  study 
has  been  pursued  there  for  some  mouths,  which,  althou^ 
not  equal  to  that  in  many  of  our  female  academies,  is  still 
a  great  advance  on  any  system  of  female  education  before 
adopted  in  South  America,  or  as  yet  permitted  in  Spain* 
This  institution, — ^the  first  on  a  similar  foundation  m  Ameri- 
ca, if  not  in  the  world, — ^is  designed  for  future  elevation  and 
extension ;  and  its  establishment  should  awaken  our  hopes 
that  its  influence  will  be  felt,  not  only  in  New  Granada  and 
South  America,  but  ultimately  also  in  the  mother  country. 

Among  the  most  interesting  men  whom  South  America 
has  produced,  is  Jotiquim  Mosquera,  late  President  of  Co- 
lombia, and  now  Vice-President  of  New-Granada.  A  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  wealthy  and  influential 
families  of  Popayan,  and  having  received  an  education  at  the 
first  college  in  Bo^ta,  distinguished  at  the  bar  in  early  life 
for  learning  and  eloquence,  and  from  the  fiist  a  decided  pa- 
triot, he  served  his  country  in  several  important  stations  at 
home  and  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  other  governments.  By  his 
property  and  his  personal  services  he  contributed  efficiently 
to  the  support  of  learning,  particularly  while  acting  as  a 
volunteer  and  gratuitous  professor  of  law  in  the  couege  of 
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Popayan.  With  a  reputation  for  virtue  and  disinterestedness 
which  none  could  irhpeach,  and  unrivalled  as  an  orator, 
when  BoUvar's  resi^ation  of  the  presidency  left  the  country 
without  a  head,  and  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  embar- 
rassment and  danger,  Mosquera  was  chosen  by  the  free  will 
of  the  Congress  and  people,  to  direct  the  government,  and  was 
not  permitted  to  refuse.  When  the  constitution  was  violent- 
ly overthrown  by  General  Urdaneta,  and  he  entered  the 
capital  after  a  bloody  battle,  he  found  Mosquera  alone 
in  the  palace,  the  doors  open,  and  not  a  aoldier  to  protect 
him,  yet  rejecting  every  offer  to  continue  in  the  presidency, 
because  terms  would  have  been  dictated  to  him.  He  ev» 
declined  the  offer  of  an  escort  to  the  coast,  and  proceeded 
some  hundreds  of  miles  unguarded,  receiving  expressions  of 
respect  in  all  the  towns,  while  on  his  way  into  voluntary 
exile. 

During  his  residence  of  many  months  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  he  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  obtain- 
ing information  on  education,  and  the  collection  of  books 
and  apparatus,  being  determined  to  devote  himself  exclusive- 
ly to  the  promotion  of  learning  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Having  purchased  in  Paris  a  complete  printing  office,  he 
gave  directions  for  its  triumphal  reception  in  his  native  pro- 
vince, to  counteract  the  public  admiration  of  military  display. 
He  purchased  four  libraries  of  the  best  works  on  education, 
comprised  in  tliirty-six  cases,  and  presented  them  to  the  di- 
rectors of  instruction  in  the  four  principal  points  of  New- 
Granada.  He  sought  the  acquaintance  of  successiiil  teachers 
in  Europe  and  America,  even  of  the  most  humble  character; 
and  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,in  pursuit  of  some  favourite 
object,  besought  their  aid  in  acquiring  an  art  which  he  often 
declared  to  be  indispeiisahly  important  to  America, — jthe  art 
of  teaching. 

He  was  far  from  being  gratified  by  his  election  as  Vice- 
President  of  New-Granada,  in  1833,  as  it  threatened  his  fa- 
vourite schemes  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  twice 
did  he  earnestly  request  the  Congress  to  allow  him  to  pursue 
his  plans  without  interruption.  But  the  South  Americans, 
adopting  the  ideas  of  Spain,  regard  such  an  election,  espe- 
cially when  insisted  on,  as  imposing  a  sacred  obligation  to 
compliance ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  countrymen  thought  him 
at  liberty  to  refuse.  He  has  fortunately  found  opportunities 
already,  in  the  midst  of  public  duties,  to  do  much  for  his  h- 
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Tourite  object.  By  his  eloquence  and  example  he  succeed- 
ed, about  a  year  since,  in  establishing  a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  primary  education  in  Popayan,  which,  in  a 
few  weeks,  had  completed  a  building  for  a  Lancasterian 
school  of  two  hundred  pupils ;  and  in  commencing  a  model 
and  normal  school  for  the  supply  of  teachers  and  monitors. 
A  committee  of  distinguished  ladies,  auxiliary  to  this  society, 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  female  education,  and  pro- 
posed to  erect  similar  schools  for  girls.  The  installation  of 
the  society  and  the  committee  were  conducted  with  public 
ceremony ;  and  an  excitement  was  produced  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  city  and  neighbouring  country,  something  like  that 
we  have  seen  in  our  own  land  in  fevour  of  the  Greeks. 
Some  gave  money,  others  materials,  and  others  labour,  to- 
wards the  construction  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Mosquera  has 
thus  brought  into  use  the  most  valuable  books  and  apparatus 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  a  remote  interior  city  of 
the  southern  continent. 

The  enlistment  of  an  association  of  ladies  in  such  an  en- 
terprise is  a  thing  entirely  new  in  all  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  will,  doubtless,  serve  as  an  example  to  the  other 
new  republics,  whose  best  interests  demand  the  active  ex- 
ertions of  females  in  fostering  knowledge  and  virtue.  How 
impressive  a  consideration  it  is,  that  a  stranger,  after  inspect- 
ing our  institutions  from  the  obscurity  of  retirement  which 
he  sought,  should  have  been  encouraged  to  pursue  a  course 
like  this,  and  have  persevered  amidst  the  obstacles  that  lay 
in  his  way,  until  he  has  obtained  the  most  complete  success! 
By  correspondence  alone  he  soon  after  excited  the  same  en- 
thusiasm in  the  city  of  Pasto,  and  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  twQ  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  liberty  and  education 
converted  into  its  most  active  friends.  An  old  Spaniard  and 
a  friar^  heretofore  great  fiematics,  rank  monarchists  and  foes 
of  improvement,  were  overcome  by  his  arguments,  and  la- 
boured indefatigably  for  the  restoration  of  a  ruined  coU^, 
seconded  by  persons  of  all  classes.  It  is  probable  that  simi- 
lar exertions  haTe  ere  this  been  made  in  the  capital,  since  the 
Vice-President  regarded  these  measures  as  only  the  first 
steps  towards  a  thorough  reform  in  the  instruction  of  the 
people. 

Nor  are  Mosquera's  views  limited  to  education.  Among 
his  other  pro}ects,i8  that  of  producing  a  complete  change  in  the 
system  of  jun^nrudence;  and  for  this  object  he  procured  the 
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best  Englbh  and  American  works  on  law,  hoping  to  intro- 
duce their  principles  into  the  statutes  and  courts  of  New- 
Granada.  One  advantage  he  always  counted  upcMi  in  his 
own  country, — the  absence  of  luxury.  As  his  countrj^men 
have  had  httle  intercourse  with  foreigners,  they  retain  great 
primitive  simplicity,  favourable  alike  to  pubUc  prosperity,  in- 
telligence and  virtue.  It  is  a  favourite  object  with  him  and 
some  of  his  fellow-patriots,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  this 
honourable  characteristic  of  their  nation. 

In    connexion  with   the    subject  of  South  American 
learning  and  education,  we  must  take  a  passing  notice  of 
their  poetry.    The  Araucana  of  Ercilla,  sometimes  call- 
ed the  finest  Spanish  poem,  although  written  by  a  native 
of  the  peninsula,  owes  more  thpn  half  its  merits  to  Chili, 
Ihe  land  which  furnished  the  scenes,  and  inspired  its  author. 
Among  the  poems  which  the  revolution  has  produced,  we 
may  particularize  Olmedo's  battle  of  Junin,and  the  works  of 
Madrid  and  Heredia.    The  last,  now  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  has  acquired  a  &me  for  talent 
and  patriotism,  which  extends  far,  particularly  among  the 
youth  of  Cuba,  by  whom  he  is  enthusiastically  admired.   We 
might  also  mention  the  effusions  of  Lleras,  a  young  New- 
Oranadan  patriot,  who  published  a  volume  in  1831,  during 
his  exile  in  New- York,  in  Which,  though  scarcely  twoity- 
one  years  of  age,  he  shows  examples  of  original  conceptions, 
and  patriotic  feelings,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
author  of  double  his  years.    Among  these,  and  some  other 
poetical  productions  of  our  sister  continent,  we  here,  and 
there  descry  indications  of  a  new  style,  we  ihay  indeed  say  a 
new  school  of  Spanish  poetry,  such  as  may  naturally  grow 
out  of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and  which  will  probaUy 
become  noore  marked,  as  it  is  more  developed,    l^e  Spa- 
nish language,  with  its  alternation,  or  rather  union,  of  sweet 
and  manly  sounds,  is  well  adapted  to  poetry,  and  to  the 
wire  and  lofty  principles  now  spreading  in  South  America. 
Fortunately  its  affinities  with  our  own,  the  simpUcity  of  its 
orthography,  and  the  distinctness  of  its  enunciation,  render 
it  to  us  one  of  the  easiest  of  acquisitions.    Our  interest  in 
the  people  who  speak  it,  as  well  as  our  foresight  of  its  iiiture 
importance  to  us,  should  introduce  it  into  more  common  use 
among  us.    The  graces  and  flexibility  of  Ais  manly  tongue 
may  to  illustrated,  along  with  the  poetical  propemdtieB  for 
which  some  of  the  South  Americans  are  lemarlodble,  by  the 
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fbllowin^  anacdote    which,  we  present  on  unquestionable 
4iUthority. 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La 
Plata,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  talents  as  an  extempora- 
neous poet,  was  invited  to  an  entertainment  in  Bogota,  seve- 
ral years  since,  to  which  some  of  the  other  guests  had  been 
requested  to  come  prepared  with  themes  for  his  muse.  He 
readily  composed  and  sung  son^,  odes  and  sonnets,  upon 
such  subjects  as  were  given  mm  by  turns  ;  and  at  the 
close  requested  the  guests  to  mention  in  succession  their 
names:  then  being  furnished  with  a  new  theme,  he  com- 
meoced  singing  a  new  poem,  the  successive  stanzas  of  which 
began  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  names,  which  amounted 
to  about  twenty ;  and  after  thus  performing  the  circuit  of 
the  table,  he  returned,  singing  as  many  more  stanzas  con^ 
mencing  with  the  same  letters,  but  in  a  reversed  order.  This 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  refinement  on  the  art  of  extem- 
poraneous poetry,  as  practised  by  the  improvisatori  of  Italy. 

Another  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  revolution, 
in  South  America,  is  found  in  its  effects  upon  slavery.  We 
vucy  well  inquire  of  those  who  indulge  in  the  common  and 
:unconq>romising  condemnations  of  the  South  American  peo- 
ple, whence  has  aris^i  their  intelligent  foresight  and  patri- 
otic disinterestedness  on  this  subject  ?  Embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  their  universiBd  application,  and  showing 
that  sincere  devotion  to  it  which  they  had  learnt  under  a 
severe  despotism,  many  of  their  leading  patriots,  on  offering 
their  swoids  to  their  country,  first  cut  forever  the  bonds  of 
dieii  own  slaves ;  and  while  in  some  of  the  republics,  slavery 
will  soon  be  tenninated  by  the  laws,  m  others,  as  in  Mexico, 
it  has  been  already  annihilated.  In  Colombia  all  negroes 
bornafker  a  certain  year  are  by  law  free;  andboxesare  kept 
ope0  for  contributions  to  emancipate  the  most  deserving  m 
the  diflSerent  districts,  who  are  brought  out  on  the  anniver- 
aary  of  ind^ndence,  and,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  invested 
witti  the  privileges  of  fireemen. 

In  all  parts  of  Spanish  America  the  rdigiaus  system 
was  ever  a  prominent  object  of  attention  to  the  government 
The  diffusion  of  Christianity  was  often  declared  to  be  one 
«f  the  chief  ends  proposed  by  the  conquest  and  control  of 
Ihose  countries ;  priests  accompanied  the  conquerors,  and 
took  early  opportunities  to  display  their  sywiwis  and  Gere- 
monies;  himcbeds  of  miiskms,  or  missioiiary  inDages  were 
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established  among  even  the  remotest  tribes  of  Indians,  by 
which  their  mode  of  life  has  L)een  in  many  cases  changed, 
and  which  continue  to  this  day ;  churches  and  chapels  were 
erected  in  the  massive  and  imposing  style  of  architecture 
conmion  in  Spain,  and  ere  long  hermitages,  convents,  and 
seminaries  rose  among  the  picturesque  and  often  sublime 
scenery  of  the  New  World.  The  Inquisition  was  in  some 
places  established,  and  at  different  periods  employed  as  a 
means  of  converting  the  savages  and  punishing  the  enemies 
of  the  mother  country.  The  spiritual  government  was  exer- 
cised by  Rome  through  the  intervention  of  Spain,  wheaoe 
were  sent  out  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astics generaUy,  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  To 
furnish  priests  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  seminaries  were 
formed;  and  colleges  being  necessary  subsidiaries,  intro- 
duced, at  an  early  period,  institutions  of  learning  respectable 
for  the  time.  Great  care  was  ever  taken  to  exclude  opin- 
ions in  opposition  to  those  of  the  government,  in  religion  as 
well  as  in  poUtics ;  and  with  such  success,  that  a  stranger 
of  a  different  faith  was  very  seldom  seen  by  the  inhabitants 
even  of  many  large  cities.  Humboldt  however  states,  that  he 
experienced  great  kindness  from  persons  of  different  classes; 
and  although  known  as  a  Protestant,  was  not  even  assailed 
by  idle  questions,  or  unfriendly  remarks. 

Evidence  has  been  shown  to  some  extent  in  several  of 
the  new  republics,  of  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  matters  dif- 
ferent  from  those  inculcated  by  Spain,  since  her  supremacy 
has  been  destroyed.  On  the  first  establishment  of  indep^i- 
dence  in  Chili,  all  kinds  of  religious  worship  were  declared 
to  be  tolerated ;  and  in  San  Juan,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
La  Plata,  the  same  principle  was  early  adopted  by  a  l^isla- 
tive  act  Although  most  of  the  constitutions  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  different  republics  have  declared  the 
"  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  religion"  to  be  the  religiMi  of 
the  state,  and  forbidden  the  public  exercise  of  any  other 
worship,  in  that  of  New  Granada,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  pro- 
hibition is  omitted ;  while  the  government  of  Venezuela, 
within  a  few  monthis,  have  decreed  that "  the  exercise  of  any 
religious  worship  is  not  prohibited."  The  toleration  of 
different  sects,  in  a  district  which  it  is  desirable  to  colonise 
with  Protestants,  has  also  been  proposed  in  the  Congress  of 
New  Granada. 

The  circumstances  and  character  of  the  priesthood^  in 
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some  of  the  states,  have  been  changed  since  the  revolution. 
Without  fijoing  farther  into  details,  we  will  speak  briefly  only 
of  Colombia.  The  government  there  some  years  ago  sup- 
pressed the  convents,  appropriated  the  fiinds  to  the  support 
of  education,  and  gave  the  people  the  nomination  of  three 
candidates  for  every  vacant  bishopric.  From  these  the  Con- 
gress remove  one,  the  President  one,  and  the  third  is  recom- 
mended to  t{ie  Pope,  who,  after  many  delays  caused  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Spain,  has  within  a  few  months  consented  to  con- 
firm such  appointments,  and  has  thus  virtually  acknowledg- 
ed the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Colombians.  The  Co- 
londbian  bishop?  had,  at  the  same  time,  their  annual  incomes 
reduced,  some  of  them  perhaps  from  $200,000  to  $6,000  or 
$6.000 ;  and  thus  are  brought  more  dosely  into  connexion 
with  the  people,  than  the  aristocratic  dignitaries  of  the  Spa- 
nish church.  The  newspapers  in  the  south  occasionally  urge 
the  necessity  of  givii^  the  priests  a  better  education ;  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people,  and  even  in  the 
schools,  has  been  for  years  a  favourite  object  with  some  of 
their  intelligent  statesmen,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  know- 
led^  and  evangelical  principles  would  more  certainly  ensure 
their  national  permanency  and  prosperity,  than  the  costly 
military  systems  of  Buropean  monarchies. 

But  we  must  refrain  from  goin^  further  into  detail,  re- 
specting the  condition  of  South  America.  A  continent  of  such 
vast  extent,  embracing  such  an  endless  variety  of  natural  fea- 
tures, and  so  many  communities  of  different  and  mingled 
races,  in  such  diversified  physical  and  moral  conditions,  must 
needs  offer  exhaustless  materials  for  research  and  observation. 
There  are  many  points  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
Spanish  America  resemble  eaqh  other,  and  in  which  they  bear 
an  affinity  also  with  Portuguese  America.*  But  there  are 
others  in  which  they  differ  amone  themselves  ;  and  so  nu- 
merous are  these,  that  they  forbid  the  attempt  to  describe 
them  within  our  present  limits.  When  the  study  of  South 
American  affairs  shall  hereafter  receive  from  us  that  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves ;  when  the  destiny  of  that  noble  conti- 
nent shall  begin  to  be  displayed,  so  that  common  minds 

*  The  term  "  South  America"  ie  several  timus  used  m  this  articiei  in  one  of  the 
looae  senses  in  which  wo  often  employ  it  in  conversation,  viz.  to  signify  the 
new  ie|iubhc8  of  this  continent.  Two  of  these  are  in  North,  and  seven  m  South 
Ameriea.  To  be  precise  on  this  subject  would  require  an  inconvenient  multipU- 
cation  of  words. 
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shall  see  something  of  its  splendour ;  when  that  attentioB ' 
shall  be  directed  to  her,  which  is  wasted  on  the  trifles  of  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy;  it  will  be  remembered  with  surprise,  that 
objects  of  such  interest  as  those  here  presented  were  so  long 
overlooked. 

If  we  can  form  any  anticipations  concerning  the  parts  of 
the  world  where  Divine  Providence  will  display  itself  with 
pecuUar  glory,  we  certainly  may  predict,  from  the  many 
advantages  possessed  by  South  America,  that  she  is  destined 
to  a  futurity  of  extraordinary  splendour. 

It  is  not  our  best  policy  to  confine  our  views  to  Europe. 
We  learn  erroneous  lessons  by  the  sole  study  of  the  old 
world.  Amon^  other  things,  to  see,  as  we  do  there,  the  igno- 
rant and  turbulent  often  exhibiting  themselves  on  the  ade 
of  freedom,  is  calculated  to  diminish  our  respect  for  their 
cause.  The  picture  is  reversed  when  we  turn  our  view  to 
South  America.  Here  we  find  the  contest  for  freedom  waged 
by  the  intelligent  and  liberal  against  the  debased  enemies  of 
knowledge  and  virtue.  The  friends  of  arbitrary  power  are  not 
here,  as  often  in  Europe,  men  of  noble  character  and  enlai^ 
views;  but  the  narrow-minded  and  the  corrupt  We  may  rest 
assured,  that  if  we  would  impress  our  minds  with  the  evils  of 
popular  ignorance,  vice,  and  asi»ring  ambition ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  advantages  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  we  dm  best  do  it  by  contemplating  living  exam^es  and 
scenes.  The  eloquence  of  history  is  tame,  compared  with  that 
of  passing  events.  Our  ancestors  of  the  older  or  later  periods 
could  never  have  derived  their  deadly  hostility  to  oppres- 
sion, in  all  its  forms,  from  books ;  and  if  we  trust  to  reading 
and  lectures  on  liberty,  we  must  not  expect  to  think  very 
clearly,  or  to  feel  very  stronely  on  the  subject.  We  must 
behold  the  toils  and  trials  of  liberty  in  our  continent ;  we 
must  call  to  the  intelligent  patriots  of  the  South,  to  recount 
their  sacrifices  and  su^rings,  and  to  show  their  scars. 

From  such  men,  invocations  to  patriotism  and  virtue 
come  with  a  force  which  none  can  resist.  We  feel  ashamed 
when  reminded  of  our  criminal  indifference,  by  their  warm 
eloquence  and  active  labours.  We  wonder  why  we  can 
have  set  so  lightly  by  the  example  of  our  fathers,  when  we 
find  many  of  their  own  principles  on  the  lips  of  a  new  race. 
We  feel  dishonoured  by  our  local  views  and  party  animosi- 
ties, when  we  hear  these  strangers,  still  students  in  the 
school  of  practice,  uttering  noble  American  principles,  and 
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labouring  not  for  themselves,  not  even  for  their  ooontrjr 
akme,  but  for  the  western  continent  and  the  world. 

In  bringing  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  we  must  repeat 
the  convictioni  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
bound  by  every  consideration,  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  state  of  their  brethren  of  the  southern  portion  of  thi» 
western  hemisphere,  and  to  furnish  them  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power,  in  the  arduous  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Their  local  vicinity  s^ms  to  giv?  them  a  first  claim 
upon  our  regard,  and  gives  us  in  many  respects  a  commoo 
concern  with  them ;  while  their  contest  for  those  republican 
principles  which  they  have  learned  from  us,  seems  almost 
to  identify  their  interests  with  ours. 

We  are  primarily  bound,  no  doubt,  to  guard  the  political 
institutions  we  enjoy,  and  to  perfect,  as  far  as  we  are  able^ 
their  operation.  Whether  we  would  promote  the  ^ood  of 
oar  fellow-citizens,  or  of  those  southern  countries,  this  is  un- 
questionably a  primarv  duty.  Our  existence  as  a  free  and 
prosperous  nation,  under  the  constitution  we  possess,  is  the 
most  powerful  argument  which  can  be  presented  to  our  bre- 
thren of  the  soirth  to  imitate  us.  It  was  this  practical  ex- 
ample which  induced  them  to  enter  on  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, and  which  has  encouraged  them  at  every  stage  of  their 
progress.  But  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  this 
alone.  They  need  much  direct  assistance  in  accomplishing 
what  they  aim  at  They  cannot  acquire  the  art  of  manag- 
ing a  republic,  without  much  study.  However  simple  it 
may  appear  to  us,  trained  as  we  have  been  to  a  fiimiliar  ac- 
quaintance with  all  its  details,  it  abounds  in  mysteries  and 
difficulties  to  the  unexperienced.  Might  we  not  second  their 
efibns  to  obtain  information  concerning  our  political  princi- 
ples, the  operations  of  our  system,  and  the  details  of  our  so- 
ciety 7  M^t  we  not  employ  some  of  our  numberless  presses 
and  of  our  capable  writers,  in  fumishhig  the  books  necessary 
in  their  colleges  and  schools?  Might  not  some  of  our  expen- 
enced  instructers  find  a  vast  field  of  usefulness  in  teaching 
there  the  plans  of  organizing  schools,  and  in  difiusing  that 
knowled^  which  is  so  eagerly  desired,  and  which  is  there  ap- 
plied to  inunediate  use?  Our  own  political  institutions  are 
bftaed  on  the  intelUgence  and  virtue  of  the  people ;  and  we 
have  around  us  a  thousand  evidences  of  the  tenaency  of  edu- 
cation to  raise  the  standard  of  intellect  and  morals,  to  multi- 
ply and  perpetuate  the  means  of  happiness.    Hqw  strongs 
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then,  are  the  motives  which  urge  us  to  roiead  through  South- 
em  America,  in  this  forming  period  of  its  character,  those 
enlightened  and  virtuous  pnnciples,  in  which  alone  a  sure 
basis  for  permanent  national  prosperity  can  be  laid ! 


Art.  IV.    Efficacy  of  the  Word  of  God. 

By  Rkv.  LaoMABD  Woozmi,  D.  D.,  AblMU  Pio&Hor  of  Chiistiaii  Hieology, 
AndoTor,  Him. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is,  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  from  a  consid^ation  of  its  salu- 
tary  influence. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  Ood's  word,  is 
evidently  just,  and  corn^sponds  with  our  practice  in  judging 
of  all  other  things,  which  we  consider  as  means.  If  we 
would  estimate  the  value  of  any  particular  object  in  die  na- 
tural world — say,  for  example,  the  value  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
the  value  of  food  or  medicine, — we  take  into  account  all  the 
f[ood  effects  resulting  from  it,  and  the  usefiil  purposes  which 
It  may  be  made  to  answer.  It  is  unquestionably  right  to 
proceed  in  the  same  way,  when  we  judge  of  things  in  the 
nwral  world.  To  take  a  distinguisdied  instance,  we  inquire, 
what  is  the  value  of  Christ s  deaths  the  most  important 
event  related  in  the  history  of  the  divine  administration  ?  To 
satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point,  we  take  into  view  the  benevo- 
lent ends  to  be  accomplished  by  that  event, — the  important 
and  glorious  consequences  which  will  flow  from  it,  in  regard 
to  the  character  and  government  of  God,  and  the  Vernal 
condition  of  his  people. 

The  kind  of  efficacy  belonging  to  the  word  of  God,  is 
doubtless  similar,  in  a  general  view,  to  die  efficacy  of  any 
other  instrumental  or  dependent  cause.  That  Being,  "  of 
whom  are  all  thin^"  has  seen  fit,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to 
appoint  a  connexion  between  means  and  emb, — between 
causes  and  effects.  This  constituted  connexion,  both  in 
the  natural  and  moral  world,  is  uniform  and  certain,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  appointed.  In  consequ^ice  of  this  di- 
vine arrangement,  power  to  produce  ttie  effect,  becomes,  in 
a  dependent  sense,  a  real  aiirtbtUe  of  the  eaussj  and  efficacy 
to  aoQomplish  the  end,  an  attribute  of  the  means.    It  truly 
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belongs  to  it,  and,  because  the  divine  will  so  ordains,  makes 
apart  of  its  nature. 

The  word  of  God,  considered  as  an  instrumental  cause, 
has  a  most  manifest ^/Eilne^^  to  produce  its  effects ;  and  so  its 
^flbcts  flow  from  it  m  a  manner  which  is  in  a  good  degree 
obvious ;— obvious,  I  mean,  to  those  who  have  become  pro- 
perly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Consider- 
ing man  to  be  a  rational  and  moral  being,  we  perceive  that 
such  must  be  the  tendency  of  God's  wora;  and  such  must 
be  its  actual  effect,  unless  its  proper  influence  is  prevented 
by  some  evil  counteraction  Ifrom  without,  or  from  within. 
See  how  clearly  this  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  parable 
of  the  sower!  We  know  that  the  seed  sown  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  vegetate  and  produce  a  crop ;  but,  that  it  may 
actually  have  this  effect,  it  must  be  sown  in  a  suitable  soil, 
and  be  attended  with  other  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
growth.  If  it  be  sown  on  stony  ground,  or  among  thorns, 
or  by  the  wayside,  where  the  fowb  will  devour  it,  the  good 
effect  will  be  prevented.  In  like  manner,  when  the  divine 
word  is  presented  to  the  minds  of  men,  their  moral  state  may 
be  such,  and  generally  is  such,  that  the  proper  effect  will  be 
prevented.  But  if  there  be  no  hinderance,  no  counteracting 
cause ;  if  the  truth  meets  with  <<  an  honest  and  good  heart,^ 
as  *<  the  seed  that  fell  on  good  ground,"  its  salutary  ef- 
fects are  certain.  Its  own  proper  nature  and  tendency  are 
unalterable;  but  in  order  to  its  actual  efficacy,  the  influence 
of  other  causes  must  be  added,  and  obstacles  removed.  This 
circumstance  does  not  detract,  in  any  degree,  from  the  im- 
portance or  certainty  of  the  connexion  between  divine  truth 
and  its  proper  effect,  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  only  shows 
more  clearly  the  real  nature  and  conditions  of  that  con- 
nexion. 

But  while  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  word  of 
God  are  thus  emphatically  asserted,  &r  be  it  from  the  wri- 
ter, or  the  reader,  to  supersede  or  overlook  the  momentous 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  special  and  supernatural  influence 
of  the  Ebly  Spirit.  Indeed,  the  very  &ct  that  the  truth  is 
me  means  of  actually  producing  such  effects,  brings  the  di- 
vine agency  directly  into  view.  Here  we  see  that  agency; 
fer  the  Spirit  of  Ood  produces  its  holy  fruits  in  this  very 
tc^ay.  He  operates  through  divine  truth.  7%6  connexion 
betioeen  the  word  of  Ood  atid  its  saving  effects^  is  as  much 
owing  to  his  vriU  and  agency,  as  the  existence  of  the  Bible 
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w  of  the  80ul.  The  apostle  makeB  a  dear  distinctioa  be- 
tween the  mere  influence  of  the  truth  and  of  those  who 
preach  it,  and  that  divine  influenoe  which  "gives  the  in- 
creafie."  The  saving  effects  of  divine  truth  would  no  more 
lake  place  without  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  than  the  worid 
would  come  into  existence  without  a  Creator.  They  result 
as  really  and  as  manifestly  firom  his  agency,  as  if  he  proda- 
oed  them  without  any  means  whatever.  In  &et,  we  are  to 
consider  the  whole  system  of  means,  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  as  designed  and  adapted,  not  to  set  aside  or 
conceal  the  constant  agency  of  God,  but  to  bring  it  clearly 
into  view,  and  so  to  make  us  acquainted  with  tlntt  glorious 
Being,  on  whom  all  causes  and  effects  ultimately  depend, 
and  who,  in  a  manner  perfectly  suited  to  the  nature  of  crea- 
ted beings,  *<  y?ork€th  all  in  aUP 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  happy  efficacy  of  divine 
trutf),  I  shall  have  recourse,  first  of  all,  to  the  sacred  volume, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  fiu^ts  which  occur  in  the  experience  of 
intelligent  Christians. 

Little  need  be  said,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  already 
made,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  that  influence  which  ^ 
truth  exerts,  because  it  is  what  we  learn  from  our  own  ex- 
perience :  it  is  a  matter  of  consciousness.  The  whole  effica- 
cy of  the  truth  takes  place  in  the  oUndj  and  consists  in  the 
thoughts,  apprehensions,  feelings  and  determinations,  which 
the  mind  itself  has.  For  the  truth  to  enlighten  the  mind,  is 
fcr  the  mind  itself  so  to  contemplate  the  truth,  as  to  have 
quritual  light  or  Imowledge.  For  the  word  of  God  to  con- 
imtthe  eouly  is  for  the  sotd  itself  to  turn  from  sin  to  God, 
in  view  of  divine  truth,  and  under  its  influence.  And  gene- 
rally for  the  truth  to  exert  sanctifying  power  over  the  mind, 
is  for  the  mind  itself  so  to  contemplate  divine  truth,  as  to 
have  right  thoughts  and  right  emotions,  and  to  advance  in 
holiness.  Thus  the  efficacy  of  divine  truth  relates  directly 
and  specially  to  oar  agency^  that  is,  to  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds.  Or  it  may  be  still  more  just  to  say,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  truth  appears  in  the  acts  which  the  mind  it- 
self puts  forth  while  the  truth  is  before  it,  and  is  to  be  judged 
of  altogether  by  those  acts. 

The  efficacy  of  God's  word  is  coiuspicuous  in  the  coitvic- 
tion  and  eon/version  of  sinners.  This  is  set  forth  in  a  very 
striking  manner  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  The  writer  heie 
uses  such  strength  and  cqpioomess  of  style,  and  such  reite- 
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lated  expressions  of  the  same  thou^t,  as  to  show  that  his 
heart  is  full,  and  his  soul  waked  up  to  ecstasyi  in  contem- 
plating his  subject  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  soul.  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  me  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoic- 
ing the  heart.  The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  en* 
listening  the  eyes."  So  in  the  New  Testament.  "  The 
word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword — and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart."  "  Born  again  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  Other  texts  of  similar  import 
might  be  quoted. 

We  are  taught  the  same  lesson  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation.  Has  not  every  one,  who  is  convinced  of  sin,  a  con- 
sciousness that  his  conviction  is  produced  by  means  of  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures?  Look  at  the  three  thou- 
sand who  were  pricked  in  their  hearts  under  Peter's  preach- 
ing. It  was  divine  truth,  it  was  the  apostle's  preaching, 
made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  citations  from  the  word  of 
Gk>d,  which  awakened  them,  and  led  them  to  inquire  what 
tfiey  should  do  to  be  saved.  It  is  substantially  so  in  aU 
instances.  Whatever  event  may  occur  that  is  adapted  to 
toach  the  feelings  of  sinners;  whatever  may  be  the  more 
remote  occasion  of  leading  them  to  consider  their  ways ;  no 
salutary  conviction  is  prcSuced,  before  the  holiness  and  au- 
thority of  Gtod,  the  nature  and  obligations  of  his  law,  and 
other  truths  of  revelation,  are  impressed  on  their  hearts. 
Other  things  may  excite,  and  agitate,  and  alarm.  But  it  is 
divine  iruthj  accompanied  with  3ie  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  enlightens  the  conscience,  convinces  of  sin,  subdues 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  heart,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  &ith  in  Christ,  as  the  only  Saviour. 

The  general  principle  now  stated,  is  one  which  discern- 
ing and  feithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  always  careful 
to  observe.  They  make  use  of  no  means  unauthorized  by 
Scripture,  to  disturb  the  slumbering  conscience.  They  em- 
ploy no  sounds  of  horrour  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  no 
inu^ges  of  fictitious  tenderness  to  move  the  sensibilities  of  the 
heart  They  hold  forth  the  simple  word  of  Ood,  labouring 
clearly  to  explain  it,  and  deeply  to  impress  its  holy  truths 
upon  the  conscience  and  heart  In  this  way  they  always 
have  proceeded,  and  always  must  proceed.  The  nature  of 
the  case  absolutely  requires  it    An  effect  is  to  be  produced 
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im  a  moral  agent;  an  effect  of  a  moral  naiure^  that  is,  a 
moral  affectionj  or  a  moral  state.  Now,  acting  in  our  pro- 
vince as  dependent  instromeDts,  what  can  v)e  do,  exc^  to 
present  the  proper  motive,  and  so  attempt  to  exert  an  iofla- 
ence,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  man^  and  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  e^t  to  be  produced ;  that  is,  conviction  of  sin. 
Just  look  at  the  case.  Of  what  are  sinners  to  be  convinced? 
They  are  to  be  convinced  that  the  divine  commands  are  holy, 
just,  and  good ;  *'  that  sin  is  exceedingly  sinfiil ;"  that  they  de- 
serve the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  must  endure  it  for  ever,  un- 
less delivered  by  infinite  grace.  These  are  the  leadins^  truths, 
of  which  they  are  to  be  convinced.  Now,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  thus  convinced,  these  truths  must  certainly  be  made 
known  to  them,  and  inculcated  upon  them, — must  reach  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  souls,  and  be  combined  with  all  the 
elements  of  their  moral  character. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  conversion^  or  the  actual  turning 
of  a  sinner  to  God.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  this  is  an 
event  which  takes  place  in  a  morcU  agents  and  in  which  his 
moral  agency  is  directly  and  eminently  concerned.  The 
sinner  turns  from  sin  to  hoUness,  firom  enmity  to  love.  The 
rebel  submits  and  obeys.  The  despiser  of  CSirist  humUy 
and  thankfully  embraces  him.  This  is  conversion.  But 
how  is  this  brought  about?  Was  any  one  ever  induced  to 
turn  from  sin  to  holiness,  without  being  made  to  see  and  feel| 
that  sin  is  unreasonable,  hateful,  and  destructive,  and  holi- 
ness desirable  and  excellent?  When  the  sinner  turns,  he 
turns  with  these  views,  and  under  the  influence  of  these 
truths.  These  truths  act  upon  him  as  rational  motives,  and 
induce  him  to  turn.  How  is  the  sinner  brous^ht  to  love  Gk)d? 
The  eyes  of  his  understanding  being  enlightened,  and  his 
heart  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  sees  that  Ood  is  infi- 
nitely excellent  and  glorious.  But  this  is  a  divine  truth. 
And  when  a  man  really  loves  Grod,  he  does  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  truth.  Li  like  manner,  submission,  faith  and 
obedience,  all  take  place  in  view  of  different  parts  of  divine 
truth.  Accordingly  when  the  ministers  of  Christ  wish  to 
promote  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  bring  them  to  believe 
and  obey  the  Grospel,  what  have  they  to  do,  but  to  make 
known  divine  truth?  This  they  know  is  their  province, — 
the  department  of  labour  assigned  to  thenL  By  this  means, 
and  by  this  only,  they  seek  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

The  divine  word  equally  shows  its  efficacy,  in  the  pro- 
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gressive  sandifieatian  of  believers.  "  Sanctify  tfaem  through 
thy  truth;  thy  word  is  truth."  ''That  he  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  the  church — hy  the  wordP  Holiness,  whether 
in  sinners  newly  converted,  or  in  Christians  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  their  progress,  and  whether  it  relates  to 
God,  or  his  law,  or  sin,  or  any  other  object,  has  a  cer- 
tain and  invariable  relation  to  divine  truth.  There  is 
then  no  way  in  which  we  can  do  any  thing  to  excite  holy 
affections  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  however  great  their 
progress  in  sanctification,  but  by  presenting  divine  truth  be- 
fore them,  and  leading  them  clearly  to  understand  it,  and  de- 
voutly to  meditate  upon  it.  This,  according  to  the  wise  and 
unalterable  appointment  of  Grod,  is  the  means  of  promoting 
their  growth  in  grace.  For  every  time  divine  truth  is  so 
contemplated  as  to  excite  acts  of  holiness,  especially  decided 
and  pov>erful  acts,  the  soul  is  advanced  in  the  divine  life. 

Some  appear  to  think,  that  little  remains  to  be  done,  after 
sinners  are  once  converted,  and  made  followers  of  Christ. 
Bat  the  apostles  viewed  the  subject  in  a  very  dijflTerent  light. 
If  they  laboured  to  excite  in  men  Hob  first  holy  affections ; 
fliey  laboured  equally  to  excite  a  continuation  and  increase 
of  the  same  affections.  They  treated  conversion  as  the  mere 
commencement  of  religion  in  the  soul ;  and  made  it  their  ob- 
ject to  carry  forward  those  who  were  converted  to  perfection. 
And  by  what  means  did  they  aim  to  do  this?  Their  epis- 
tles show.  They  repeatedly  and  earnestly  inculcated  upon 
Christians  the  various  truths  of  religion,  especially  those  par- 
ticularly suited  to  their  case,  for  the  very  purpose  of  leading 
them  on  to  higher  attainments  in  piety.  The  ereater  part, 
&r  the  greater  part  of  their  epistles,  was  devoted  to  this  ob- 
ject: and  it  was  most  just  that  it  should  be  so.  For  sure- 
ly holiness  is  as  excellent  and  as  indispensable  afterwards^ 
as  at  our  first  conversion.  It  is  as  desirable  and  necessary 
that  we  should  continue  our  journey  towards  heaven,  as  that 
we  should  begin  it. 

We  are  not,  by  any  means,  to  regard  it  as  necessary,  that 
the  truth  which  promotes  spiritual  growth,  should  be  new 
truth.  The  same  truth  which  has  excited  holy  affection 
once,  is  suited  to  excite  it  again.  If  the  heart  is  right,  the 
more  firequently  any  truth  is  contemplated,  the  more  fre- 
quently will  the  corresponding^  affection  be  drawn  forth. 
Hence  the  utility  of  our  penising  and  re-perusing  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  hearing  the  same  great  truths  of  religioi)  publicly 
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explained  and  enforced  again  and  again.  And  as  it  is  a  fact, 
(hat  the  habit  of  holiness  is  promoted,  not  simply  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  holy  affections  are  exercised,  but  also 
by  the  strength  of  the  exercise ;  it  Mows,  that  that  method 
of  exhibiting  divine  truth,  which  produces  the  strongest  ex.- 
ercise  of  holy  affection,  contributes  most  to  sanctificaJtion. 
We  well  know  that  the  same  truth  may  be  exhibited  in  ma- 
ny different  ways ;  but  as  a  moral  cause,  acting  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  it  will  be  efficacious 
to  promote  their  sanctification,  in  proportion  to  the  clearness 
widi  which  it  is  presented  to  view,  and  the  intenseness  oi 
thought  and  feeling  which  it  excites. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  Christians  are  successM 
in  their  warfare  a^nst  sin,  that  they  patiently  bear  trials 
and  sufferings,  that  they  rise  above  discouragements,  and 
through  every  difficulty  press  forward  towards  me  mark,  and 
gain  the  prize,  under  the  influence  of  Ch)d?s  holy  word.  Let 
the  word  of  God  pass  away  from  their  minds,  and  they  lose 
all  their  power  to  perform  duty,  or  to  endure  trials ;  are  car- 
ried about  with  every  wind ;  are  the  slaves  of  passion,  and 
have  no  means  of  casting  off  the  bondage. 

It  is  through  the  power  of  divine  truth,  that  Christians 

Eut  forth  their  last  exercises  of  love,  &ith,  repentance  and 
ope,  and  are  sustained  in  their  last  conffict.  Should  what 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  taught  them  from  the  Scriptures  be 
erased  from  their  memories  and  hearts,  how  quickly  would 
their  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  and  the  supports  of  God's 
presence  in  the  valley  of  death,  all  forsake  them !  Their 
minds  would  be  dark  as  midnight ;  and  the  whole  moral 
world  would  be  a  dreary  waste. 

The  same  remEirks  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  con- 
version and  sanctification  of  individuals,  are  applicable  to 
revivids  of  religion  in  the  larger  sense.  Just  in  proportion 
to  the  inmience  of  divine  truth,  is  the  greatness  of  a  revival. 
A  genuine  revival  is  indeed  the  work  ot  God.  It  is  so  in  the 
highest  sense ;  and  all  the  glory  of  it  is  due  to  him.  But  though 
God's  agency  in  this  wonc  is  special  and  supernatural,  he 
still  makes  use  of  divine  truth.  He  causes  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion to  take  place,  by  exerting  such  an  influence  upon  the 
souls  of  men,  as  renders  his  word  extensively  efficacious. 
One  grand  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is,  that  men 
are  imde  to  feel  the  certainty  and  importance  of  the  truths 
of  revelation.    Look  upon  any  place  where  the  Spmt  of  God 
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is  poured  out  and  where  that  state  of  things  exists  whi(A 
constitutes  a  genuine  revival,  and  see  how  all  the  effects 
produced  connect  themselves  with  the  influence  of  divine 
truth.  The  minister  of  the  Gospel,  being  himself  deeply 
affected  with  the  truths  of  religion,  exhibits  them  clearly  and 
impressively  to  others.  He  makes  this  his  great  and  delight* 
ful  work.  Christians  are  alive  to  divine  truth,  and  take 
special  pains  to  inculcate  it  upon  those  around  them.  '^  The 
word  of  Grod  b^ecomes  quick  and  powerful."  It  is  this  sacred 
word,  which  awakens  multitudes  from  their  fatal  slumbers, 
and  leads  them  to  consider  their  ways.  It  is  this,  which 
shows  them  what  they  are,  and  whither  they  are  going.  It 
is  this,  which  teaches  them  that  their  character  is  hatefiil  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  that  they  are  sinners  without  excuse ;  that 
tbey  are  so  vile  and  criminal,  that  it  would  be  just  in  God 
to  cast  them  away  from  his  presence.  It  is  the  word  of  God 
that  reveals  to  them  the  abominations  of  their  hearts,  slays 
all  iheir  false  hopes,  and  makes  it  perfectly  manifest  to  them, 
that  they  must  perish  for  ever,  unless  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God  interpose  to  save  them.  It  is  the  word  of  God,  attend- 
ed by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  that  brings  men  to  discern  the 
glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  cordially  to  tnist  in  his  all-suffi- 
cient grace.  And  it  is  this  blessed  volume,  making  known 
the  precious  promises,  and  opening  the  very  gate  of  heaven 
before  them,  that  fills  them  with  the  comforts  of  hope,  ani- 
mates them  in  their  warfare  against  sin,  and  prepares  them 
for  the  crown  of  victory.  Thus  it  is  by  the  word  of  God, 
rendered  effectual  by  the  renovating  power  of  the  Spirit, 
that  all  saving  religion  is  begun,  and  advanced,  and  finally 
made  perfect.  If,  then,  we  would  promote  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion, we  must  plainly  teach  the  word  of  God,  and  impress 
its  truths  upon  the  conscience  and  heart.  Ministers,  pa- 
rents, teachers,  all  Christians,  must  do  this,  and  must  do  it 
with  sincere  love  and  persevering  diligence.  Suppose  the 
apostle  Paul  were  now  commissioned  to  visit  our  congre- 
gations ;  in  what  way  would  he  labour  to  promote  the  work 
of  conversion  and  sanctification  7  He  would  do  it,  as  he 
did  in  the  time  of  his  apostleship,  by  declaring  all  the  counr 
sel  of  Ood,  and  by  fervent,  importunate  prayer  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  prepare  the  heart  to  receive  the 
truth,  and  so  to  render  the  truth  effectual.  And  if  with  such 
a  commission,  the  apostle  should  go  to  any  place,  and  should 
see  the  people,  old  and  young,  inattentive  to  the  word  of 
Vol.  I.  51 
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God,  and  indifferent  to  its  momentous  troths,  he  would  jud^ 
them  to  be  fat  frmn  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Bat  if^  uoi 
any  place,  he  should  see  persons  of  every  age,  daily  seaich- 
ing  the  Scriptures,  seizing  every  opportunitv  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  truths  of  religion ;  especially  if  he  should 
see  them  in  their  places  of  retirement,  and  their  hours  of 
solitude,  devoutly  reading  the  sacred  volume,  and  jxaying 
that  God  would  teach  them  to  understand  it,  and  th^  spon- 
taneously exclaiming,  How  sweet  is  thy  iaord  to  my  taste! 
should  he  behold  parents,  and  children,  and  others,  thus 
seeking  the  knowledge  of  God's  holy  word,  and  thus  begin- 
ning to  feed  their  souls  upon  its  heavenly  truths ;  he  would 
feel  a  joyful  confidence  that  God  was  about  to  arise  and 
build  up  Zion. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  same  divine  word  which  is  the 
means  of  converting  and  sanctifying  individuals,  and  pro- 
moting a  revival  of  religion  in  particular  places,  is  to  be  the 
means  of  extending  salvation  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  appointment  of  Heaven,  in  this  respect,  is  unalterable. 
It  will  remain  throueh  all  generations.  Whatever  is  done 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  must  be  done  by  means  of 
divine  truth.  The  word  of  God  will  be  sent  forth  to  every 
land ;  will  be  preached  and  read  in  all  langua^ ;  will  ex- 
pose in  clear  l^ht  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  idolatry,  and 
the  evil  of  every  kind  of  sin,  and  will  make  known  the  only 
living  and  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Saviour. 
And  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  tmm 
heaven,  the  truth  will  have  a  saving  efficacy,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  it  will  be  life  eternal. 

It  is  sometimes  thought,  that  making  so  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  divine  truth,  tends  to  lower  our  conceptions  of  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  detract  from  the  glory 
of  Gknl's  grace. 

It  might  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  such  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject to  oteerve,  that  the  sacred  writers,  who  alwa]^  show 
the  highest  zeal  for  the  ^lory  of  God,  assert  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  power  of  divme  truth.  Nor  do  they  ever  appear 
to  have  the  least  apprehension,  that  their  doing  so  will  be 
any  dishonour  to  God.  Indeed  we  find  them  most  abundant 
in  setting  forth  the  influence  of  the  truth,  at  the  veij  time 
when  their  eye  is  evidently  fixed  upon  die  glory  oi  God. 
This  circumstance  would  naturally  lead  us  to  think  that 
in  some  way  the  two  views  of  the  subject  must  be  oonsistent, 
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and  that  while  the  inspired  writers  ascribe  such  an  influence 
to  divine  truth  in  the  salvation  of  men,  they  mean  to  ascribe 
a  Hill  higher  influence  to  the  Spirit  of  Chd,  And  this  we 
find  to  be  actually  the  case.  '<  I  planted,  ApoUos  watered, 
bat  Ood  gave  the  inereaseP  From  this,  and  many  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  it  appears,  not  only  that  God  exercises 
an  influence  auperiour  to  the  mere  influence  of  divine  truth, 
but  that  aU  the  infl/uence  which  the  truth  has^  is  owing  to 
his  special  agency  in  the  souls  of  men.  The  truth  be- 
comes effectual  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  all 
the  work  of  God.  So  that  the  greater  the  efficacy  of  divine 
truthj  the  more  conspicuous  is  that  divine  power  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

Nothing  can  be  more  manifesfthan  that  Ood^s  working 
in  this  way  contributes  directly  to  his  glory.  Suppose 
sinners  converted  without  the  influence  of  divine  truth. 
They  would  then  be  converted  without  any  knowledge  of 
God,  or  of  his  law,  or  of  any  other  spiritual  object :  for  such 
knowledge  is  the  knowled^  of  divine  truth.  Now  if  any 
effects  which  are  produced  m  the  minds  of  men  should  take 
place  without  knowledge,  and  so  without  the  influence  of 
truth,  they  would  take  place  as  in  the  dark ;  and  God  could 
not  be  glorified,  because  he  would  not  be  known ;  would 
not  be  known  by  converted  sinners,  any  more  than  by  the 
trees  of  the  forest  But  if  God  operates  in  the  moral  world 
by  means  of  the  truth,  his  perfections  are  manifested,  and  he 
becomes  the  object  of  adonng  love  and  everlasting  praise. 
When  he  operates  thus,  he  operates  in  clear  noon-£iy  light, 
so  that  his  nand  is  seen,  and  his  name  exalted  and  glorified. 
The  very  truth  which  awakens  and  sanctifies,  is  me  truth 
which  reveals  his  character.  Why  then  should  it  ever  be 
imagined,  that  the  dependent  influence  which  we  attribute  to 
divine  truth,  as  a  means  of  sanctification,  will  obscure  the 
lustre  of  God's  glory,  when  it  is  the  clear  light  of  truth  kin- 
dled up  in  the  moral  world,  and  especially  in  the  souls  of 
men,  which  makes  his  glory  to  be  seen  and  his  agency  to  be 
acknowledged  and  felt  ? 

Followers  of  Christ !  behold  the  immense  value  of  the 
sacred  volume,  arising  from  the  vast  amount  of  good  which 
it  accomplishes ;  and  render  unceasing  thanks  to  God  for  so 
precious  a  gift.  Do  you  not  feel  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
rising  sun,  and  the  {feasant  light  of  day?  But  your  eyes 
have  been  opcaied  to  see  a  more  excellent  light,  even  the  light 
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of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  &oe  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  will  you  not  bless  Grod  for  that  precious  vo- 
lume, the  Sun  of  the  moral  world,  which  has  shed  this  glori- 
ous transforming  light  upon  your  souls?  You  thank  Gk)d 
for  your  daily  bread,  but  his  holy  word  supplies  spiritual 
food^  ^^the  bread  fnym  heaven^  which  if  a  man  eats  he  shall 
live  for  ever."  You  thank  God  for  bodily  health,  and  for  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  and  when  lost,  of  restoring  it  But 
you  owe  him  warmer  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  his  word,  which 
IS  the  means  of  healing  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  impart- 
ing spiritual  health,  and  vigour.  Consider  what  the  volume 
of  inspiration  has  done  for  you.  You  may  remember  the 
time  when  you  were  regardless  of  your  eternal  interests,  and 
in  a  state  of  .moral  slumber.  From  that  fatal  slumber  the 
word  of  God  roused  you.  Once  you  were  enemies  to  God 
by  wicked  works.  But  the  divine  word,  accompanied  by 
the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  has  slain  your  enmity,  and 
kindled  holy  love.  Once  you  were  in  servitude  to  sin,  and 
exposed  to  its  dreadful  consequences.  But  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  has  freed  you  fh>m  that  cruel  servitude,  and  brought 
you  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  You  may  call  to 
remembrance  seasons  of  darkness,  struggles,  fears  and  sor- 
rows. And  do  you  not  remember,  too,  how  many  times  the 
word  of  God  has  enlightened  your  minds,  dissipated  your 
sorrows  and  fears,  strengthened  you,  and  given  you  peace? 
When  you  have  been  in  a  lukewarm  and  backsliding  state, 
has  not  the  word  of  God  been  the  effectual  means  of  reclaim- 
ing  ypu,  and  rekindling  your  zeal  ?  What  spiritual  maladies 
\m  it  healed?  How  has  it  been  a  lamp  to  your  feet,  and  a 
light  to  your  path !  What  comfort  has  it  afforded  you  in 
affliction  !  With  what  power  has  it  prompted  you  to  live  to 
Gk>d,  and  to  labour  and  suffer  for  the  interests  of  his  king- 
dom !  Call  to  mind  all  the  spiritual  blessings  you  have  en- 
joyed,— ^your  deliverances  from  danger, — ^your  seasons  of  re- 
pentance, and  love,  and  communion  with  God, — ^your  pious 
and  successfiil  labours, — ^your  victories  over  sin, — and  your 
hopes  of  heaven.  Call  these  to  mind,  and  learn  the  efficacy 
and  value  of  God's  holy  word,  and  the  reasons  you  have  to 
bless  Gkni  for  such  a  gift. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  word  of  God  has  mingled 
its  healing,  purifying,  comforting  influence  with  your  past 
ei^rience,  and  been  the  means  of  securing  to  you  so  many 
spiritual  blessings ;  it  is  also  tnie,  that  it  must  continue  to 
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have  the  same  influence,  and  must  have  it  in  an  increasing 
degree.  There  is,  you  well  know,  a  great  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation  still  to  be  accomplished.  And  your  heavenly  Advo- 
cate prays,  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
divine  word.  "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  thy  word 
is  truth."  You  may  still  have  many  a  dark  and  dreary 
place  to  pass  through,  many  difficulties,  distresses  and  dan- 
gers to  encounter,  ^fore  you  arrive  at  your  final  home.  It 
is  this  same  divine  word  which  must  afford  you  the  assist- 
ance which  you  need.  You  would  faint  by  the  way,  were 
it  not  that  God's  word  will  strengthen  and  comfort  you. 
Look  then  at  what  remains  to  be  done  before  you  can  receive 
the  unfeding  crown,  and  learn  how  precious  is  that  word  of 
God,  by  means  of  which  it  is  all  to  be  accomplished,  and 
what  everlasting  thaiiks  you  owe  to  God  for  such  a  blessing. 
Look  also  at  the  immense  work  of  grace  which  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  What  darkness 
must  be  dissipated !  From  what  errours  and  sins  must  the 
earth  be  purged !  What  hearts  of  stone  must  be  turned  to 
flesh!  Oh!  what  a  work  it  must  be  to  renovate  such  a 
world  as  this,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  fruits  of  holiness,  and 
the  joys  of  salvation !  This  difficult  and  glorious  work  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  accomplish  through  the  instrumentality  of 
his  holy  word.  It  will  all  be  the  work  of  God;  but  his 
power,  guided  by  unerring  wisdom,  will  operate  in  this  man- 
ner. In  the  progress  of  his  merciful  administration,  he  will 
give  his  word  a  more  efficacious  and  extensive  influence 
than  ever  before,  and  so  will  make  its  value  more  clearly  to 
be  seen.  It  is  now  apparent,  and  will  be  more  and  more 
apparent,  that  the  value  of  the  word  of  God  surpasses  that 
of  all  earthly  possessions.  As  far  as  the  heavens  are  above 
the  earth,  so  far  does  the  Bible  exceed  in  preciousness  every 
worldly  good ;  and  it  ought  to  be  received  with  higher  grati- 
tude, and  with  gladness  of  heart  more  pure  and  rapturous. 
Better  forget  to  thank  God  for  food,  and  health,  and  the  light 
of  day,  and  even  existence,  than  for  the  sacred  volume. 
May  God  send  out  his  light  and  truth.  May  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  soon  receive  his  life-giving  word,  and  experience 
its  saving  efficacy,  and  so  may  they  be  prepared  to  unite  in 
one  chorus  of  praise  to  the  God  of  love,  who  has  bestowed 
such  a  gift,  and  whose  sovereign  and  gracious  influence  in- 
vests it  with  such  power  to  illuminate,  and  purify,  and  com- 
fort the  souls  of  men. 
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Art.  V.    Review  op  the  Writings  of  Bulwer. 

By  Edwasd  S.  Gould,  Now*T<iifc. 

In  former  days,  penury  and  neglect,  with  their  Umg  train 
of  woes,  were  so  uniformly  associated  with  genias,  fin  the 
higher  walks  of  poetry  and  prose,)  that  they  came,  at  Jast,  to 
be  reckoned  as  identical,  and  want  was  considered  as  ahnost 
essential  to  literary  greatness.  Certainly,  the  case  was  a 
hard  one ;  but,  as  all  misfortunes  are  qualified  by  some  bene- 
ficial efiect,  this  state  of  things  proved  a  most  wholesome 
check  to  the  uninspired ;  and  preserved  society  fix>m  a  de- 
luge of  nonsense. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  remarkable  (among  other 
things)  for  having  produced  a  mighty  change  m  this  matter. 
Now,  ^nius  no  longer  languishes  in  obscurity  and  want, 
througn  a  weary  existence,  to  be  rewarded  hereafter  by  what, 
in  popular  phrase,  is  termed  immortality.  Literary  aspirants, 
now,  without  much  dependence  on  their  sterling  merit,  reap 
their  own  honours  with  their  own  hands ;  gather  their  own 
pofits  into  their  own  garners;  and  enjoy,  during  their  life- 
time, a  full  earnest  of  that  fame  which  may  (or  may  not)  be 
hereafter  identified  with  their  labours.  The  critic  looks 
upon  this  astounding  reverse  in  deep  concern  and  apprehen- 
sion. He  sees  with  alarm  that  the  Temple  of  Fame  is  sud- 
denly, and  by  popular  tolerance,  crowded  and  desecrated  by 
an  indiscriminate  multitude  who  were  made  by  "nature's 
journeymen,"  and  inspired  by  some  very  earthly  essence.  He 
sees,  not  that  reputation  is  a  bubble,  but  that  it  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  a  bubble,  by  all  who  have  a  just  claim  to  its  im- 
munities. And  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  genius  had 
much  better  sufier,  as  of  old,  with  quackery,  than  that  quack- 
ery should  be  rewarded  with  genius.  For  experience  has 
shown  that  adversity  will  depress  the  one,  and  will  not  de- 
press the  other.  It  has  shown  that  genius  will  flourish  de- 
spite all  discouragement;  will  struggle  on,  inspired  by  her 
own  irrepressible  fires ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  secure  her  ap- 
propriate station  among  the  illustrious  of  the  world :  while 
any  inferiour  spirit  will  shrink  before  constant,  dishearten- 
ing trial,  and  turn  quietly  to  its  native  insignificance,  rather 
than  peril  every  thing  on  the  doubtful  hazard  of  gaining 
every  thing.    But  now,  when  these  obstacles  are,  by  some 
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unpiopitioas  magic,  set  aside ;  when  prejknneni  and  honour 
are  not  merely  open  to  all,  but  are  literally,  and  with  little 
discrimination,  bestowed  upon  all ;  there  is  great  danger  that 
true  genius,  capable  and  willing  to  contend  with  kindred 
genius,  and  desirous  to  win  honours  so  long  as  honours  are 
exclusive,  will  scorn  the  contest,  and  hold  me  prize  unwor- 
thy of  the  race.  But  the  critic,  after  indulging  these  gloomy 
anticipations,  and  mourning  over  this  appallmg  luxuriance 
of  tares  and  wheat  intermingled,  will  yet  find  some  consola- 
tion. He  will  discover  that  there  are  some  who  have  deser- 
vedly  reaped  profit  and  distinction;  and  who  are  really  en- 
titled to  have  done  so,  by  the  splendour  of  their  intellect,  and 
the  guj^antic  efforts  of  their  genius. 

Of  such,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Bulwer,  are  eminently 
conspicuous.  These  great  men,  unrivalled  (m  their  seve- 
ral departments  of  fiction)  by  any  cotemporary  of  any  na- 
tion, have  drawn  at  pleasure  on  that  heterogeneous  fund  of 
rewards,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  considered  as  due  un- 
til after  the  death  of  the  drawer;  and,  instead  of  tnistin^  to 
the  doubtftil  ftdth  of  such  heirs  and  executors  as  posterity, 
they  have  been  themselves  the  inheritors  of  their  own  be- 
quests. Probably  the  Uke  success  which  some  others  have 
attained  while  hving,  will  exonerate  posterity  from  paying . 
any  marked  tribute  to  their  genius.  They  have  had  quite 
as  much  as  they  deserved  already ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
in  sundry  instances,  the  debt  is  cancelled  for  ever.  But,  in 
a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  (and  the  reader  will  please 
to  understand  that,  for  the  present,  these  remarks  have  exclu- 
sive reference  to  that  point,)  the  debt  to  the  three  authors 
specified — and  a  few  others  might  be  included,  as  (in  com- 
parison) "lesser  lights," — can  never  be  cancelled  so  long  as 
the  language  in  which  they  wrote  shall  have  an  existence. 
They  will,  coeval  with  that  language,  continue  to  shine  as 
bright  ornaments  in  the  polite  hterature  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  individual  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  last  surviving  and  not  the  least  eminent  of  this 
illustrious  trio,  entered  the  field  under  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  either  of  his  predecessors.  The  ground 
was  more  fiiUy  occupied,  and  public  interest  more  ateorbed 
or  divided  than,  perhaps,  at  any  previous  period:  conse- 
quently, he  had  much  more  to  contend  with  than  they,  in  pur- 
suing popularity;  and  much  more  to  overcome  in  acquiring 
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an  enviable  reputation.  Yet  the  sensation  produced  by  Pel- 
ham  was  not  less  creditable  to  the  talents  of  its  writer,  nor 
less  auspicious  for  his  literary  fame,  than  were  Childe 
Harold  and  Waverly  to  their  respective  authors. 

Before  proceeding  with  these  remarks,  we  stop  to  repeat 
that  what  has  already  been  said,  and  what  imme^ateiy  fol- 
lows, refer  exclusively  to  the  point  of  literary  excellence  ; 
the  moral  tendency  of  Bulwer's  writing^s  we  consider  de- 
cidedly bad,  and  shall  attempt  to  prove  it  so :  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  wish  to  0ve  him  his  due  on  the  score  of  his  intel- 
lectual qualities,  although  that  due  be  hi^h  praise.  If  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  this  local  distinction,  we  shall  hope 
to  escape  the  appearance  of  speaking  too  well  of  a  man, 
whom  all  moral  considerations  require  us  to  condemn. 

One  ground  of  Bulwer's  great  success  is,  undoubtedly, 
his  striking  originality.  His  mind,  as  well  as  his  genius^  is 
unique ;  and,  without  effort,  he  writes  as  no  man  ever  wrote 
before.  So  peculiar  are  his  powers,  and  so  aristocratic  is 
his  taste,  he  is  at  once  unequal  and  superiour  to  imttatioQ. 
While  Scott  is  original  from  choice,  Bulwer  is  so  from  ne- 
cessity. On  this  point,  we  consider  the  writings  of  these 
two  authors  as  nearly  of  equal  merit.  In  strength  of  lan- 
guage, in  depth  of  pathos,  in  ingenuity  of  plot,  and  in  light- 
ning-like rapidity  of  incident,  we  also  consider  them  equaL 
In  delineation  of  character,  Bulwer  falls  short  of  his  peer- 
less rival ;  failing,  generally,  to  give  that  wonderfully  distinct 
identity  of  person  (whether  herb  or  subordinate)  in  which 
the  author  of  Waverley  never  was  equalled.  This,  how- 
ever, is  owing  partly  to  Bulwer's  comparative  deficiency  in 
power,  and  partly  to  his  misapplication  of  that  power. 
Many  of  his  characters,  like  the  works  they  embellish,  are 
fictitious ;  they  are  drawn  from  imagination,  and  not  from 
life :  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  so  much  as  they  fall  short  of 
Scott's  unerring  model,  Dame  Nature,  they  require  additioo- 
al  skill  in  management,  and  come,  after  all,  to  a  less  suc- 
cessful result.  A  &miliar  illustration  of  this  fault  may  be 
found  in  some  portraits  that  we  have  seen  :  the  painter  be- 
came so  ambitious  to  excel  his  brethren  in  fineness  and  pol- 
ish, that  he  brought  his  pictures  to  look  like  veritable  ivory, 
forgetting  ihaX  fleshy  and  not  ivory,  was  his  model.  Bulwer 
is  also  inferiour  to  Scott  in  style :  there  is  a  native,  inherent 
dignity  in  the  composition  of  Scott,  fi-om  which  apparently, 
he  never  eouUL  descend;  and  to  which  Bulwer  rarely  attains. 
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Again ;  Bulwer  makes  himself  inferiour  to  Scolt  by  a  re- 
dundancy of  episodic  sentimentalism,  fine  in  itself,  but  ut- 
terly misplaced,  and  amounting  to  a  serious  blemish  by  its 
impertinent  obtrusions.  This  habit  has  the  constant  effect 
of  bringing  the  author  personally  to  the  reader's  mind ;  a 
thing  very  unusual  with  Scott.  The  writer  of  Old  Mor- 
tality, for  example,  is  never  thought  of  till  the  book  is 
finished:  the  writer  of  the  Disowned  is  visible  on  every 
page.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  fair  to  presume  that  these  episodes 
are  introduced  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  writer ;  but 
that  is  their  almost  invariable  tendency.  There  is  some- 
thing noble  and  fescinating  in  the  quiet  dignity  with  which 
Scott  maintains  his  post  behind  the  scenes,  never  once  suf- 
fering his  delighted  audience  to  imagine  who  is  the  master- 
spirit of  the  entertainment,  until  he  walks  forward  to  wish 
them  a  good  evening,  and  bids  adieu  till  next  time.  Bul- 
wer, on  the  contrary,  is  continually  stepping  on  the  stage, 
prompting,  assisting,  and  occasionally  officiating  in  toto.  It 
is  difficult  to  think  that  the  one  author  is  not  modest,  and 
the  other  not  ostentatious. 

Nor  are  Bulwer's  works  entirely  free  from  an  affectation 
of  originality  in  manner,  and  occasional  egotism  in  ab- 
stract opinion,  and  a  most  reckless  hardihood  in  the  manu- 
facture of  words.*  These  faults  will  be  looked  for  in  vain 
in  the  pages  of  Scott.  On  the  other  hand,  Bulwer  has  a 
beauty  in  his  books  which  no  other  writer  in  the  language 
has  equalled :  it  is,  indeed,  a  gratuity  in  romance ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  positive  ornament,  and  embellishes  highly, 
without  violating  the  most  fastidious  taste :  this  is,  his  inex- 
haustible fund  of  classical,  historical  and  scientific  allu- 
sions and  illustrations — ^always  introduced  without  study, 
always  felicitously  applied.  Where  there  is  intrinsic  evi- 
dence that  such  allusions  are  actually  at  an  author's  finger- 
ends,  there  is  no  propriety  in  charging  them  to  pedantry. 

*  To  faiily  Bobstantiate  this  chargfe,  and  treat  the  reader  to  a  carioeity.  it  will 
be  well  to  specify  some-of  these  uorda ;  premising  only,  that  the  standard  we 
recognize  is  Doctor  Johnson,  and  not  Doctor  Webster : 

VasBs.  To  nerve ;  to  mirror ;  to  loop ;  to  loan ;  to  test ;  to  regive ;  to  glaas; 
to  condition;  &c  &c.  dec 

Adtesbs.  Clingingly:  enduringly;  pervading! y;  dazzlingly;  musingly; 
thriUingly ;  bumingly ;  4c.  dx.  A^ 

Nouns.    Sublleist ;  sociality ;  convivialist ;  favouritism ;  arrester ;  dtc  &c. 

Adjbctivbs.  Cattish  ;  dreamy ;  hilarious ;  penible ;  laidly  ;  astute ;  unslum- 
bering;  predoomed;  cmhruted;  clinging;  noticeable;  lengthy;  exultant; 
breezelest;  Hcklied ;  &c.  &e.  &e. 

Vol.  1.  52 
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We  give  here  a  single  example  : 

"  There  is  one  circumBtance  that  should  diminish  our  respect  for  renown.  Er- 
roars  of  life,  as  well  as  foibles  of  character,  are  often  the  real  enhancers  of  oe- 
lebritF.  Without  his  errours,  I  doubt  whether  Henri  QucUre  would  have  become 
the  idol  of  a  people.  How  many  Whartons  has  the  world  known,  wbo,.de' 
phved  of  their  frailties,  had  been  inglorious  1  The  light  that  you  so  admire 
reaches  you  only  through  the  distance  of  time,  on  account  of  tne  angles  and 
unevenness  of  the  body  whence  it  emanates.  Were  the  surfince  of  the  moon 
smooth,  it  would  be  invisible."— Euobhb  Abam,  vol.  I.  pp.  137, 138. 

Again,  of  Bulwer's  faults  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  an 
unfortunate  propensity  to  be  "  great  in  little  things."  That 
is  to  say,  he  magnifies  trifles,  and  prolongs  subjects  in  every 
sense  insignificant,  for  the  sake  of  being  excessively  comi- 
cal. Witness  the  Corporal's  cat  in  Eugene  Aram,  the 
entire  story  of  the  Fox's  courtship  in  the  Pilgrims  of 
THE  Rhine,  and  sundry  others,  less  important,  because 
more  brief.  It  is  true,  he  attains  his  point ;  he  makes  you 
laugh  immoderately ;  but  he  does  it  rather  by  exhibiting  the 
buflfbonery  of  a  clown,  than  the  refined  wit  of  a  gentleman. 

Bulwer  is  remarkable  for  his  penchant  to  b^quet  and 
riot  in  passion :  he  seems  to  say  with  Byron ; — 

'*  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood ; 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava-flood 
That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame." 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  love  that  his  delineated  pas- 
sion is  <<  like  the  lava-flood :"  all  the  passions  are  brought  to 
the  same  high-pressure  standard ;  and,  when  once  set  in 
motion,  they  are  seldom  allowed  a  respite,  but  are  constant- 
ly driven  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  If  this  is  not  beyond 
nature,  it  certainly  is  beyond  good  taste,  and  the  fancy  of 
the  general  reader.  The  mind  requires  an  alternation  of 
excitement  and  repose,  and  will  become  harassed  and  fever- 
ish if  the  repose  is  denied.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a 
person  of  weak  nerves,  or  in  delicate  health,  would  be  en- 
tirely unstrung  by  reading  that  surprising  medley  of  violent 
and  conflicting  passions,  Devereux.  The  excitement 
which  it  produces  in  any  one  is,  in  feet,  almost  too  much 
for  enjoyment,  and  it  haunts  the  mind  afterward,  like  the 
fitfiil  visions  of  a  dream.  Certainly  these  results  show  the 
writer's  astonishing  power,  but  they  also  make  it  liable  to 
the  charge  of  perversion.  It  is  a  cruel  and  not  an  enviable 
power,  that  brings  our  senses  to  the  rack  in  order  to  enter- 
tain us  to  the  itttermost.  Something  less  exciting  than 
these  perpetual  extremes,  would  leave  the  reader  better  sa- 
tisfied with  himself  and  his  author. 
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Bulwer  dwells,  with  inveterate  Tepetition,  on  the  mind 
and  body  of  his  hero.  He  writhed  thus  and  thus — he  look- 
ed thus  and  thus— he  thought  thus  and  thus — ^he  felt  thus 
and  thus — ^this  was  the  expression  of  his  eye  at  one  mo- 
mentj^that  at  the  next  moment — ^thus  his  mouth  moved — 
thus  played  his  Ups.  In  short,  each  particular  muscle,  fea- 
ture, emotion  and  passion  has  its  own  auto-biography,  and 
articulates  all  known  and  unknown  languages.  We  do  not 
mean  here  to  implv  that  such  details  should  be  entirely 
omitted;  that  would  be  ridiculous ;  the  excess^  alone,  is  re- 
probated. 

In  dialogue,  Bulwer  is  barely  inferiour  to  Scott ;  and  often, 
very  often,  he  equals  that  exquisite  model  in  dramatic  raci- 
ness  and  brilliancy.  In  particular  scenes  of  highly  wrought 
passion,  he  surpasses  Scott  himself.  The  meeting  of  Eu- 
gene Aram  and  Madeline,  after  Eugene  has  been  arrested, 
and  while  yet  Madeline  is  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of 
the  arrest,  is  surprisingly  great  in  scenic  power  and  graphic 
delineation.  Each  figure,  in  real,  breathing  life,  stands  be- 
fore you  :  you  hear  every  sigh  ;  you  see  every  motion ;  you 
feel  every  throb  in  every  heart ;  and  you  shed  tear  for  tear 
with  every  weeping  eye  in  the  group.  Pelhands  escape 
&om  the  desperstdoes,  near  the  close  of  that  novel,  is  a  simi- 
lar instance  of  power ;  and  we  believe  that  these  two  scenes 
are  imequalled  in  English  romance. 

In  description,  Bulwer  is  gorgeous,  glowing,  and  some- 
times extravagant.  He  dashes  on  his  colours  with  a  bold 
hand,  disregarding  all  rule  and  precedent ;  is  often  surpri- 
singly fine ;  and  occasionally  so  erratic  and  chaotic,  that  no 
mortal  can  tell  whether  he  does  well  or  ill.  He  is  also  wont 
to  be  obscure  in  metaphpics ;  and  his  disquisitions  will  fre- 
quently force  you  to  ask,  does  that  really  mean  any  thing? 
In  many  cases,  you  may  investigate  as  closely  as  you  please, 
and  find  nothing  but  style — ^neither  the  shadow  nor  sub- 
stance of  any  thing  on  the  earth  nor  under  it ;  but  mere 
mummery  about  the  vagaries  of  an  imaginary  idea !  We 
will  give  two  instances  of  these  unintelligible  things,  re- 
marking as  we  do  so,  that  in  these  quotations,  and  in  ^1  that 
we  give,  several  other  subjects  than  those  under  immediate 
consideration,  but  which  are  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
review,  will  be  illustrated. 

"  Oh  I  the  intoxication  of  that  aweet  Elyaiam,  that  Tadmor  in  life'a  deaert— 
I  ha  poaaoaaion  «f  tha  one  whom  we  have  first  loved !" 
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Thus  far  it  is  very  fine. 

^'It  iB  as  if  poetry,  and  music,  and  light,  and  the  fresh  breath  of  flowers  were 
all  blent  into  one  beuff,  and  from  that  being  rose  our  existence !  It  is  con- 
tent made  rapture— notning  to  wish  for,  yet  every  thing  to  feel !  Was  that  air, 
the  air  which  I  had  breathed  hitherto  7  that  earth,  the  earth  which  I  had  hitherto 
beheld?  No,  mv  heart  dwelt  in  a  new  world,  and  all  these  motley  and  lestleas 
senses  were  melted  into  one  sense— deep,  silent,  fathomless  delight  F'—Devb- 
msux,  vol.  I.  p.  162. 

This  is  a  beautifully  written  rhapsody ;  meaning  nothing  in 
fact,  and  yet  appearing  to  be  full  of  meaning,  ft  illustrates, 
moreover,  what  we  omitted  to  state  in  its  proper  place,  that 
Bulwer  usually  transforms  love  into  idolatry.  Here  follows 
the  other  extract,  and  although  it  contains,  incidentally, 
much  that  is  fine,  it  is  in  the  aggregate  neither  the  shower 
that  cools  the  air,  nor  the  dew  uiat  refreshes  the  earth,  but  a 
miserable  fog,  hanging  between  the  two,  which  is  neutral  in 
all  things  but  perplexity. 

**  Spinoza  is  said  to  have  loved,  above  all  other  amusements,  to  put  flies  into 
a  spider's  web ;  and  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned  insects  were  wont  to  bear, 
in  the  eyes  of  this  sreat  philosopher,  so  facetious  and  hilarious  an  appearance, 
that  he  would  stand  and  laugh  thereat  until  the  tears  *  coursed  one  another 
down  his  innocent  nose.'  Now  it  so  happeneth,  that  Spinoza,  despite  the  g^eor 
eral,  (and  in  my  most  meek  opinion,  the  just)  condemnation  of  his  theoreticai 
tenets,  was,  in  character  and  in  nature,  according  to  the  voices  of  all  who  knew 
him,  an  exceedingly  kind,  humane,  and  benevolent  biped ;  and  it  doth  therefore 
seem  a  little  strange  unto  us,  ffrave  and  sober  members  of  the  unphilosophical 
01  «dXXoi,  that  the  struggles  and  terrours  of  these  little  »winged  creatures  mouM 
strike  the  good  sub  deist  in  a  point  of  view  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  and  delight- 
ful. But,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  that  most  imaginative  and  wild  ^peculator 
beheld,  in  the  entangled  flies,  nothing  more  than  a  living  simile — an  animated 
illustration,  of  his  own  beloved  vision  of  Necessitv :  and  that  he  is  no  more  to 
be  considered  cruel  for  the  complacency  with  which  he  gazed  upon  these  agoni> 
zed  types  of  his  system,  than  is  Lucan  for  dwelling  with  a  poet^  pleasure,  upon 
the  many  ingenious  ways  with  which  that  grand  inquisitor  of  verse  has  con- 
trived to  vary  the  simple  operation  of  dying.  To  the  bard,  the  butchered  soldier 
was  only  an  epic  ornament ;  to  the  philosopher,  the  murdered  fly  was  only  a 
metaphysical  illustration.  For  without  being  a  fatalist,  or  a  disciple  of  Bameb 
de  Spinoza,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  resemblance  to  our 
human  and  earthly  state,  than  the  penible  predicament  of  the  devoted  flies. 
Suddenly  do  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  that  vast  web,  the  world ;  and  even 
as  an  insect,  when  he  first  undergoeth  a  similar  accident  of  necessity,  standeth 
amazed  and  still,  and  onlv  by  little  and  little  awakeneth  to  a  full  sense  of  his 
situadon ;  so  also  at  the  firs^  abashed  and  confounded,  we  remam  on  the  mesh 
we  are  ursed  upon,  ignorant,  as  yet,  of  the  toils  around  us,  and  the  shy,  dark,  im- 
mitigable foe,  that  lieth  in  yonder  nook,  already  feasting  her  imagination  upon  our 
destruction.  Presendy  we  revive— we  stir— we  flutter— and  Pate,  that  toe— the 
old  arch-spirit  that  hath  no  moderation  in  her  maw— now  fixeth  one  of  her  many 
eves  upon  us,  and  giveth  us  a  partial  glimpse  of  her  laidly  and  grim  aspect. 
We  pause  in  mute  terrour— we  gaze  upon  the  ugly  spectre,  so  imperfeeHy  be- 
held—the net  ceases  to  tremble^  and  the  wily  enemy  draws  gendy  back  into  her 
nook.  Now  we  begin  to  breathe  again — we  sound  the  strange  footing  on  which 
we  tread— we  move  tenderly  along  it,  and  again  the  grizzly  monster  advances 
on  us ;  again  we  pause— the  foe  retireth  not,  but  remaineth  still  and  snrveTeth 
us— we  see  every  step  is  accompanied  with  danger— we  look  round  and  anove 
in  despair— suddenly  we  feel  within  us  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  power!— we 
feel  a  vague  sympathy  with  that  unknown  region  which  spreads  beyond  this 
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£reat  net— that  limitless  beyond  baa  a  mystic  affinity  with  a  part  of  our  own 
Irame — we  unconsciously  extend  our  wing&  (for  the  soul  to  us  is  as  the  wings  of 
a  fly) — we  attempt  to  rise— to  soar  above  this  perilous  snare  from  which  we  are 
unable  to  crawl.  Tho  old  spider  watches  us  m  self-hugging  quiet,  and,  looking 
up  to  our  native  air,  we  think— now  shall  we  escape  thee.  Out  on  it  1  We  rise 
not  a  hair's  breadth— we  have  the  wings,  it  is  true,  but  the  fieet  are  fettered.  We 
strive  desperately  acain— the  whole  web  vibrates  with  the  effort— it  will  break 
beneath  our  strength.  Not  a  jot  of  it ! — we  cease— we  are  more  entangled  than 
everl  wings— feet— frame— the  foij  shmeis  over  all!  where  shall  we  turni 
every  line  of  the  web  leads  to  the  one  den — we  know  not— we  care  not— we 
grow  blind— confused— lost  The  eyes  of  our  hideous  foe  gloat  upon  us— she 
whetteth  her  insatiate*maw— she  leapeth  towards  us— she  fixeth  her  fisuigs  upon 
us— and  8o  endeth  my  parallel  I"— Dbvuuuz,  vol.  I.  p.  i65|  166. 

Bulwer  is  remarkable  for  his  keen  observation,  his 
shrewdness  and  his  humour.  He  will  often  startle  his  reader 
by  a  forcible  illustration  of  a  new  idea,  and  often  surprise 
him  by  embellishing  a  common-place  occurrence  with  both 
sentiment  and  wit.  The  following  examples  are  taken  at 
random  from  ten  thousand : 

"Our  passions  are  restless,  and  will  make  each  experiment  in  their  power, 
though  vanity  be  the  result  of  all.  Disappointed  in  love,  they  yearn  towards  am- 
bition ;  and  the  object  of  ambition,  unlike  that  of  love,  never  being  wholly  possess- 
ed, ambition  is  the  more  durable  passion  of  the  two." — ^Davabeuz,  vol.  I.  p.  115. 

" '  What  is  your  profession,  then,  and  what  do  you  know  best! ' 
I  certainly  was  not  charmed  with  the  honest  inquisitiveness  of  the  stranger. 
A  man  does  not  so  much  take  oftenoe  at  impertinent  questions  if  he  can  answer 
them  readily,  but  they  are  perfectly  inexcusable  if  he  cannot.  Now  thu  was  just 
my  case,  wise  as  ihe  Count  Devereux  was,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  say  what  he  knew  best,"  &o.— Dbwbxux,  vol.  II.  p.  73. 

The  author  of  Pelham  could  make  an  interesting  novel 
with  no  scene  but  a  barren  rock  in  the  ocean ;  and  no  cha- 
racter but  a  shipwrecked  stranger  for  its  inhabitant.  And  he 
would  accomplish  this  by  dint  of  his  striking  originality  of 
thought.  He  would  take  a  single  trifling  reminiscence  of 
chilcmood,  and  entertain  you  witli  that  alone  for  five  chapters 
at  the  very  least.  We  say  this  for  two  reasons :  one,  to  show 
that  Bulwer  can  and  does  write  very  many  pages  about  what 
a  uiUiiarian  would  call  nothing ;  and  the  other,  to  illustrate 
his  singular  power  of  pursuing  a  train  of  reflection  almost 
ad  infinitum,  and  being  ori^nal  and  entertaining;  through- 
out. It  is  fortunate  that  his  fluency  in  writing  is  equal  to 
his  fluency  in  thought.  His  volubility  is  astonishing.  In 
another  part  of  these  remarks  we  spoke  of  this  discussion  of 
abstract  ideas  as  a  &ult,  and  such  it  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
pages  of  romance.  But  in  this  instance  we  take  up  the  sub- 
ject on  the  different  ground  of  an  illustration  of  the  author's 
intellectual  power ;  and  we  will  now  give  some  extracts,  in 
the  course  of  which  not  only  these  two  points,  but  the  most 
of  all  that  we  have  touched  upon,  will  be  demonstrated. 
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**  What,  alas !  ifl  so  implacable  as  the  rage  of  vanity  1  what  so  restleas  as 
its  persecution  1  Take  from  a  man  his  fortune,  his  house,  his  reputation,  but 
flatter  his  vanity  in  each,  and  he  will  for^ve  you.  Heap  upon  bun  ben<^ts ; 
fill  him  with  blessings ;  but  irritate  his  self-love,  and  you  have  made  the  very 
b€«t  man  an  ingrat.  He  will  sting  you  if  he  can :  you  cannot  blame  him ;  you 
yourself  have  instilled  the  venom.  This  is  one  reason  why  you  must  not  always 
reckon  upon  eratitude  in  conferring  an  obligation.  It  is  a  very  high  mind  to 
which  gratitude  is  not  a  painful  sensation.  If  you  wish  to  please,  you  will  find 
it  VTiser  to  receive— to  solicit,  even,  favours,  than  accord  them ;  for  the  vam'ty  of 
the  ofr^or  is  always  flattered— that  of  the  obligee  rarely."— Pklhaii,  voL  I.  p.  82. 

"If  there  be  any  thing  thoroughly  lovely  in  the  human  heart,  it  is  aflectiaa ! 
All  that  makes  hope  elevated,  or  fear  generous,  belongs  to  the  capacity  of  loving. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  wonder,  in  looking  over  the  thousand  creeds  and 
sects  of  men,  tnat  so  many  religionists  have  traced  their  tbeology-r-that  so  many 
moralists  have  wrought  tneur  system,  from  love.  The  errours  thus  ori^nated 
have  something  in  them  that  charms  us.  even  while  we  smile  at  the  theology,  or 
wlule  we  neglect  the  system.  What  a  beautiful  fabric  would  be  human  nature 
—what  a  divine  suide  would  be  human  reason — ^if  love  were  indeed  the  stratum 
of  the  one,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  other  I  What  a  world  of  reasoning  not 
immediately  obyious,  did  the  saoe  of  old  open  to  our  inquiry,  when  he  saia,  the 
pathetic  was  the  truest  part  of  the  sublime.  Aristides,  the  painter,  created  a 
picture  in  which  an  infant  is  represented  sucking  a  mother  wounded  to  the  death, 
who,  even  in  that  agony,  strives  to  prevent  the  child  from  injuring  itself  by 
imbibing  the  blood  mingled  with  the  milk.  How  man^  emotions  that  might 
have  made  us  permanently  wiser  and  better,  have  we  lost,  in  losing  that  picture." 
Eugene  Aaam,  vol.  II.  p.  76. 

"And  yet  we  confess  that  it  is  a  painful  and  bitter  task  to  record  the  humili- 
ations, the  wearing,  petty,  stinging  humiliations  of  poverty  ;  to  count  the  drops 
as  they  slowly  fall,  one  by  one,  upon  the  fretted  and  indignant  heart;  to  par- 
ticulanz&  witn  the  scrupulous  and  nice  hand  of  indiflerence,  the  minntest  seg- 
menta  tne  fractional  and  divided  moments  in  the  dial-plate  of  misery ;  to  be- 
hold the  delicacies  of  birth,  the  mascuUne  pride  of  blood,  the  dignities  of  intel- 
lect, the  wreath  of  knowledge,  the  feminacies  and  graces  of  womanhood — ^all 
that  ennoble  and  soften  the  stony  mass  of  common-places  which  U  our  life, 
fritted  into  atoms,  trampled  into  the  dust  and  mire  of  the  meanest  thorough- 
fares of  distress;  life  and  soul,  the.energies  and  aims  of  man  ground  into  one 
prostrating  want,  cramped  into  one  levelling  sympathy  with  the  dr^gs  sod  re- 
fuse of  his  kind,  blistered  into  availing  and  festering  sore,— this  is,  weowjUt  a 
painful  and  a  bitter  task  ;  but  it  hath  its  redemption :  a  pride  even  in  debase- 
ment, a  pleasure  even  in  wo :  and  it  is  therefore  that  while  we  have  abridged,  we 
have  not  shunned  it.  There  are  som6  whom  the  lightning  of  fortune  blasts, 
only  to  render  holy.  Amidst  all  that  humbles  and  scathes— amidst  all  that 
shatters  from  their  life  its  verdure,  smites  to  the  dust  the  pomp  and  summit  of 
their  pride,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  existence  writeth  a  sudden  and  *■  strange  de- 
feature,' they  stand  erect,  riven,  not  uprooted,  a  monument  less  of  pity  than  of 
awe.  There  are  some  who,  exalted  by  a  spirit  above  all  casualty  and  wo,  seem 
to  throw  over  the  most  degrading  circumstances  a  halo  of  an  innate  and  conse- 
crating power ;  the  very  things  which,  seen  alone,  are  despicable  and  vile^  as- 
sociate with  them  become  almost  venerable  and  divine ;  and  some  portion, 
however  dim  and  feeble,  of  that  intense  holiness  which,  in  the  Infant  God,  shea 
majesty  over  the  manger  and  the  straw,  is  not  denied  to  those  who,  in  the  depth 
of  a£3iction,  cherish  the  Angel  Virtue  at  their  hearts,  fling  over  the  meanest  loca- 
lities of  earth  an  emanation  from  the  glory  of  Heaven."— Disowkeo,  vol.  D. 
p.  10,  11. 

"  What  is  love,  but  a  division  from  the  world,  and  a  blending  of  two  sonls^ 
two  immortalities  divested  of  clay  and  ashes,  into  one  ?  It  is  a  severing  of  a 
thousand  ties  fit>m  whatever  is  harsh  and  selnsh,  in  order  to  knit  them  mto  a 
single  and  sacred  bond !  Who  loves,  hath  attained  the  anchorite's  secret ;  and 
the  hermitage  has  become  dearer  than  the  world.  O,  respite  from  the  toil  and 
the  curse  of  our  social  and  banded  stata  a  little  interval  art  thou,  suspended 
between  two  eternities— the  past  and  the  mture— a  star  that  hovers  between  the 
morning  and  the  night,  sending  through  the  vast  abyss  one  solitary  ray  from 
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heaven,  bat  too  far  and  faint  to  iilumine  while  it  •hallows  the  eoHh !"— Dkvb- 
MBux,  vol.  I.  p.  161. 

'*  Better  as  it  is !  Better  to  mourn  over  the  green  bough,  than  the  aaplesB  stem. . 
Ton,  who  now  glance  over  these  pages,  are  you  a  mother  1  If  so,  answer  m« 
one  question.  Would  you  not  rather  that  the  child  whom  you  have  cherished 
'with  your  soul's  care,  whom  you  h«.ve  nurtured  at  your  bosom,  whose  young 
joys  your  eyes  have  sparkled  to  behold,  whose  lightest  grief  you  have  wept  to 
witness,  as  you  would  not  have  wept  for  your  own ;  over  whose  pure  and  un- 
vexed  sleep  you  have  watched  and  prayed,  and  as  it  lay  before  you  thus  still 
and  unconscious  of  your  vigil,  have  shaped  out.  Oh,  such  bright  hopes  for  its 
facme  lot ;  would  you  not  rather  that,  while  thus  young  and  innocent,  not  a 
care  tasted}  not  a  crime  incurred,  it  went  down  at  once  into  the  dark  grave  1 
Would  you  not  rather  suffer  this  grief,  bitter  though  it  be,  than  to  watch 
the  predestined  victim  grow  and  ripen  and  wind  itself  more  and  more  around 
our  heart,  and  when  it  is  of  full  and  mature  age,  and  you  yourself  are  stricken 
»y  years,  and  can  form  no  new  ties  to  replace  the  old  that  are  severed; 
when  woes  have  already  bowed  the  dariing  of  your  hope^  whom  wo^  was  never 
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8wer  me;  would  not  the  earher  fate  be  far  gentler  than  the  last*}  And  if  you 
kav€  known  and  wept  over  that  early  tomb — if  you  have  seen  the  infant  flower 
fiide  away  from  the  green  soil  of  your  afTections— if  ^ou  have  missed  the  bound- 
iag  step,  and  the  laughing  eye,  and  the  winning  murth,  which  made  this  sterile 
world  a  perpetual  holiday— mother  of  the  Lost,  if  you  have  known,  'and  you 
still  pine  for  these,  answer  me  yet  again— Is  it  not  a  comfort,  even  while  yon 
mourn,  to  think  of  all  that  that  breast,  now  so  silent,  has  escaped  ?  The 
cream,  the  sparkle,  the  elixir  of  life,  it  had  already  quafied :  is  it  not  sweet  to 
think  that  it  shunned  the  wormwood  and  the  dregs?  Answer  me,  even 
though  the  answer  be  in  tears !  Mourner,  your  child  was  to  you  what  my  early 
and  only  love  was  to  me ;  and  could  you  pierce  down,  down  through  a  thou- 
sand fathom  of  ebbing  thought  to  the  far  depths  of  my  heart,  you  would  there 
behold  a  sorrow  and  a  consolation  that  have  something  in  unison  with  yonr 
own."-<DsvsBXi7X,  vol  I.  pp.  168^  169. 

It  is  superfluous  to  comment  further  on  writings  of  such 
surpassing  beauty  and  power  as  the  foregoing  extracts.  We 
think  nothing  in  our  language  is  superiour  to  them. 

A  glaring  and  most  wicked  fault  of  Bulwer  is  his  predi- 
lection for  elegant  impurities.  In  fact,  he  sometimes  de- 
scends to  grossness ;  but  this  is  not  usual.  He  values  his 
popularity  too  highly  to  risk  it  against  such  manifest  odds. 
But  he  is  often  willing  to  sacrifice  delicacy  by  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  sentiment,  or  point  to  an  incident,  which  must  in- 
evitably put  true  modesty  to  the  blush,  and  he  can  plead  no 
apology,  save  that  the  language  is  refined  !  This  is  evi- 
dently a  studied  thing  with  Bulwer.  So  inany  instances, 
so  classically  worded,  could  never  occur  by  accident,  nor 
through  inadvertence :  and  there  is  a  hardihood  in  this  de- 
liberate contempt  for  virtuous  feeling,  perfectly  astonishing 
in  a  gentleman  of  education,  and  one  capable  of  producing 
such  language  and  sentiments  as  we  have  reccndy  quotea. 
He  is  too  sagacious  an  observer  of  human  nature,  and  too 
fully  acquainted  with  its  propensities  and  weaknesses,  not 
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to  know  the  moral  wrong  and  the  moral  tendency  of  these 
vile  sentences.  And  when  he,  or  such  as  he,  gives  them 
currency,  the  act  can  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  a 
cold-blooded  and  malicious  attack  on  the  morals  of  the  age. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  pernicious  sentiments  to  come  be- 
fore ttie  world  under  the  delusive  colouring  of  elegance,  and 
the  sanction  of  a  popular  writer  ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  is  it 
any  thinjg  new  for  a  reviewer  to  expose  the  imposition  and 
impurity ;  but  the  evil  was  never  before  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated, and  therefore  so  certain  to  work  extensive  mischief, 
as  in  the  case  before  us.  Bulwer's  novels  are  read  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  geneKilly  than  the  works  of  Sterne,  Swift, 
SmoUet,  Fielding,  &c.,  and  a  hundred-fold  more  than  Byron 
and  Moore:  in  fact,  from  the  present  rage  for  novel  reading, 
and  the  universal  popularity  of  Bulwer,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  no  fashionable  and  refined  immorality  has 
ever  before  been  so  universally  spread  amon^  all  clases  of 
the  people ;  nor  did  the  same  qufidity  ever  before  assume  so 
fiuscinating  a  shape.  Scott,  by  his  originality  and  genius, 
revived  the  expiring  taste  for  romance,  and  made  novels 
more  current  than  they  had  ever  been  before ;  and  it  now 
appears  that  one  of  the  contingent  evils  of  his  having  done 
so,  is  his  having,  at  the  same  time,  tmwittingly  paved  the 
way  for  this  modem  Ahithophel  to  enter  and  ruin  where  he 
had  merely  amused  and  delighted. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  Bulwer's  sole  offence.  There 
is  but  one  of  his  novels  free  from  a  series  of  studied  effi>rts 
to  cast  virtue  into  the  shade,  and  to  embellish  vice  with  all 
the  charms  of  approval  and  success.  He  never  so  far  for- 
fi[ets  himself  as  to  allow  amiable  peccadillos  to  involve  his 
hero  in  trouble,  nor  more  serious  and  aggravated  immo- 
ralities to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  even  of  the  reader. 
We  know  of  no  man  (and  we  are  not  unmindful  of  Bynm) 
who  is  so  infallibly  fortunate  and  ingenious  in  recommend- 
ing such  moral  delinquencies  as,  in  real  life,  would  without 
exception  consign  their  perpetrator  to  shame — as  Mr.  Bulwer. 

Paul  Clifford,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  keen  ob- 
servation and  satire,  is  sufficient  to  stamp  him  a  great  man. 
He  has  done  more  with  the  firm  of  " McQrawler  4*  Cfa."  to 
annihilate  the  whole  fraternity  of  critics,  than  all  his  con- 
temporaries combined,  not  excepting  the  '<  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.*'  And  this,  overwhelming  as  it  is, 
is  only  an  episode  in  a  work  which  is  one  entire  and  trc- 
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mendous  lampoon  on  the  English  ministers  and  the  English 
criminal  code.  As  such,  it  is  scarcely  inferiour,  either  in 
force  or  efficiency,  to  the  writins^s  of  Junius  ;  and  it  is  not 
less  abominable  in  precedent  and  principle.  They  are  both 
^*  incendiary"  to  the  last  degree;  and  either  author,  in  escap- 
ing legal  retribution,  escaped  his  palpable  deserts. 

There  is,  too,  a  shameful  disregard  of  moral  considera- 
tion in  the  catastrophe  of  Paul  Clifford.  A  young  man, 
made  a  vagabond  by  a  legal  but  unjust  imprisonment,  turns 
a  highwayman — of  the  most  accomplished  kind,  it  is  true, 
but  still — every  inch  a  highwayman.  Yet,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  be  a  rascal,  and  would 
never  have  been  such  but  for  the  oppressive  operation  of  the 
law,  he  is  so  fiiUy  exonerated  from  any  inherent  criminality, 
that  he  is  at  last  disrobed,  by  a  flourish  of  the  quill,  of  his 
robber's  habiliments  and  robber's  character,  and  every  thing 
else  appertaining  to  a  robber ;  he  marries  one  of  the  finest 
young  ladies  in  the  world ;  and  lives  to  be  a  perfect  model 
to  all  citizens,  husbands,  and  fathers  whatsoever  !  The  Ame- 
rican reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  such  rare  success 
in  such  a  rare  inoculation  of  virtue  could  not,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, be  expected  in  virtuous  England;  and  Paul  Clifford, 
therefore,  after  being  condemned  to  death,  and  afterwards 
in  lieu  thereof  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  contrives  to  es- 
cape, followed  by  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  to  an  atmosphere 
more  congenial  to  his  particular  disease,  and  honours  the 
United  States  by  making  his  home  in  them,  where,  in  due 
time,  the  result  we  have  "already  announced  was  developed. 
Seriously,  this  catastrophe  is  an  outrage  on  moral  rectitude 
and  principle,  which  no  cloak  of  satire  can  cover,  nor  any 
previous  nor  any  subsequent  demonstration  of  genius  oblite- 
rate. And  yet  the  man  puts  "  a  good  face"  on  the  thing : 
hear  his  concluding  paragraph. 

"  One  trait  of  mind  especially  characterized  Clifford— indulgence  to  the  fault* 
of  others.*  *  Circumstances  make  guiit,'  he  was  wont  to  say : '  let  us  endeavour 
to  correct  the  circumstances,  before  we  raQ  against  the  goilt.'  His  children 
promised  to  tread  in  the  same  useful  and  honourable  path  that  he  trod  himself; 
— ^bappy  was  considered  the  family  which  had  the  hope  to  ally  itself  with  bis. 
Such  was  the  after  fate  of  Clifford  and  Lucy.  Who  will  condemn  us  for  pre- 
ierrine  the  moral  of  that  fate,  to  the  moral  which  is  extracted  from  the  gibbet 
and  the  hulks ;  which  makes  scarecrows,  not  beacons ;  terrifies  our  weakness, 
not  warns  our  reason?  Who  does  not  allow  that  it  is  belter  to  repair  than  to 
perish ;  better,  too,  to  atone  as  the  citizen,  than  to  repent  as  the  hermit  T — 
PaolCufpobo,  vol.  li.  pp.  216^  216. 

'  Note  bj  the  Rwievrr  I  :i 

Vol.  I.  53 
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This  certainly  is  very  fine  in  theory.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  assuming  (without  any  attempt  to 
prove)  that  a  thorough- bred  rascal  can  he  suddenly  trans- 
formed, and  possess  at  once,  and  in  perfection,  all  conceiva- 
ble virtues.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  it  may 
(in  supposable  cases)  be  "better  to  repair  than  to  perish,*^ it 
cannot  (in  any  case)  be  better  to  make  a  highwayman  a  hero, 
and  hold  him  up  as  a  model,  than  to  make  him  "a  scarecrow" 
and  "  a  beacon,"  that  others  may  take  warning  firom  the  fear- 
ful example.  Bulwer's  doctrine  would  tend  to  reconcile  a 
man  "  Imlfeted  by  fortune"  to  the  life  and  principles  of  a  vil- 
lain ;  the  doctrine  we  contend  for  would  urge  the  sanoe  indi- 
vidual to  live  and  die  honest — that's  all  the  difference.  It 
is  really  surprising  that  the  author  of  Paul  Clifford  was  not 
publicly  and  universally  denounced. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  same  author,  in 
his  England  and  the  English,  has  written  and  published 
what,  in  itself  considered,  would  prove  him  a  statesman,  a 
philosopher,  a  philanthropist — almost  a  Christian !  At  least, 
the  book  contains  sentiments  and  dissertations  on  religion 
which  any  clergyman  might  wish  to  have  written ;  not  only 
for  their  intellectual  acuteness,  but  also  for  their  orthodox 
and  evangelical  character.    For  example  : 

**  To  coinprebend  the  efiecis.  to  sustain  the  penalties,  to  be  imbued  with  the 
ardour  of  refiffion,  we  must  call  up  far  more  trustful  and  eoterprisioff  farulticf 
than  reason  alone ;  we  must  enlist  in  its  cause  all  the  aentiment  and  vl  thepae- 
try  of  our  nature.'* 

"  Ambition— Glory— Love— exercise  so  vast  an  influence  over  the  aifairs  of 
earth,  because  thev  go  not  rest  upon  the  calculations  of  reason  alone ;  bocaose 
they  are  supported  by  all  that  constitutes  the  Ideal  of  Life,  and  drink  their  youth 
and  vigour  from  the  inspiring  Fountains  of  the  Hesrt.  If  Rdii^n  ia  to  ba 
equally  powerful  in  its  efiects— if  it  is  to  he  a  fair  competitor  with  more  winldly 
rivals— if  its  office  is  indeed  to  combat  and  counterbalance  the  Titan  fwaaions 
which,  for  ever  touching  earth,  for  ever  take  from  earth  new  and  gigantic  lifiB— 
if  it  is  to 

*  Allan  to  bdgbter  worlds,  ud  lead  lb*  ir«7,*-> 

it  must  call  around  itself  all  the  powers  we  can  raise ;  to  defeat  the  psasiona,  the 
paasions  must  feed  it;  itcsnbe  no  lukewarm  and  dormant  principle,  bedeed  in 
and  crippled  by  that  reason  which,  in  our  actions,  fetters  nothing  else;  It  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  rationalism ;  it  must  be  a  aentiment,  an  emotion,  for  ever 
preaent  with  ua— pervading,  colouring,  and  exalting  all.  Sensible  oi  this,  the 
elder  propsgators  of  all  creeds  endeavour  to  connect  them,  equally  as  love  and 
clory,  with  the  poetry  of  life.  Religion  wenea  from  a  nation,  as  Poetry  vamsbes 
from  Religion.  The  creeds  of  states,  like  their  conafitutiona,  to  renew  thor 
youth,  must  return  to  their  first  principles.  It  is  necessary  for  ua  at  thia  time  to 
consider  deeply  on  these  truths ;  for  many  among  i:s,  roost  anxious,  periispa.  to 
preserve  religion,  are  for  ever  attempting  to  attenuate  its  powera.  Ritionality 
and  Religion  are  as  much  contradictions  in  terms,  as  Rationality  and  Loveu 

*A  BOM  •dTeaadMU  eeaUiuriloa  of  tedv*  Mid  nraur  vobi;  aad,  loMr  oflaiAB,  a  ptftkaterir  MMi't 
pONM  lo  panUi 
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BielicKMi  ia  but  love  with  a  sacred  naine,  and  for  a  sacred  object— it  is  the  love  of 
Oo(L  Philosophy  has  no  middle  choice ;  it  can  decide  only  between  skepticism 
and  ardent  faith." 

This  very  clearly  proves  two  thinffs :  that  few  writers 
bave  Bulwer's  versatility  of  talent ;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  a  man  from  any  one  speci- 
men of  his  writings.  A  reviewer  of  Paul  Clifford  would 
Srobably  pronounce  its  writer  a  very  able  and  a  very  aban- 
oned  scoundrel:  a  reviewer  of  England  and  the  English 
would  come  to  any  conclusion  but  that ! 

To  refer  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  particular 
books,  Falkland  must  now  be  briefly  considered.  Through- 
out the  most  of  Bulwer's  works  there  is  a  scattering  train  of 
immorality  (already  referred  to,)  the  train  being  thick  oi  thin 
acccording  to  circumstances ;  and,  in  Paul  Clifford,  there  is, 
in  addition  to  this,  a  moral  in  the  catastrophe,  as  well  as 
in  the  plot,  at  once  offensive  and  dangerous  to  good  order 
and  legal  supremacy  But  in  Falkland  the  distinguished 
author  strikes  at  higher  game.  He  has  here,  in  the  little 
compass  of  some  two  hundred  little  pages,  established  (with 
how  much  intention  we  do  not  inquire)  a  character  which 
is  permanently  secure  from  the  attacks  of  both  envy  and  cri- 
ticism, and  that  character — ^although  we  dislike  to  use  a 
word  so  harsh — falls  little  short  of  infamy. 

This  book,  without  the  ordinary  pretensions  of  a  novel ; 
without  any  apparent  purpose  of  establishing  a  reputation 
in  letters,  or  of  founding  a  new  school  in  polite  literature : 
with  nothing  in  its  design  or  execution  (if  there  be  any  thing 
else,  it  remains  to  be  shown)  but  a  deliberate  determination 
to  depreciate  and  undermine  virgin  and  conjugal  innocence, 
and  to  disgrace  the  nation  and  the  age  by  imposing  on  them 
the  vilest  piece  of  accomplished  obscenity  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen — thus  came  Falkland  from  Bulwer,  anonymous- 
ly, the  first  essay  of  his  genius !  It  is  impossible,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary, to  be  coolly  argumentative  on  such  a  work. 
That  work,  to  the  shame  of  its  publishers — and  its  pur- 
chasers, too,  if  they  keep  it  after  knowing  its  vileness— is 
before  the  public,  in  every  bookstore,  in  every  circulating 
library,  and  little  can  be  said  of  it  beyond  an  expression  of 
unmingled  detestation.  If  a  wretch  steals  at  ni^ht  into  a 
village,  fires  every  dwelling,  and  sheds  blood  on  every 
threshoki,  what  can  be  said  of  him?  Can  any  one  stop 
to  axgae  the  immorality  of  the  deed  ?    Can  any  one  speak 
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of  the  perpetrator,  further  than  to  say  that  he  is  a  monster  1 
Equally  impossible  is  it  to  extend  mere  censure  and  com- 
ment on  the  book  in  question.  It  is  so  essentially  vile  in 
every  particular,  that  no  words  can  match  it.  Such  an  un- 
mingled  "cup  of  abomination"  is  it  25=* excepting  Mr.  Bul- 
wer's  elegance  of  composition !  \a^  that  criticism  cannot  de- 
scend to  it. 

The  illustration  of  the  murderer,  just  given,  may  be 
misinterpreted.  It  is  intended  merely  as  an  example  af 
enormity,  parallel  to  Bulwer's  delinquency,  only  so  fer  as  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  and  the  necessity  of  argument  The 
reader  might  think,  at  first,  that  we  intended  it  as  a  parallel 
case  of  guilt  Not  so  !  The  crime  of  Bulwer,  when  esti^ 
mated  by  its  consequences  on  society,  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  incendiary  and  murderer  !  Awful  as  is  the  crime  of 
the  latter,  its  moral  effects  are  (essentially)  confined  to  its 
immediate  victims,  and,  perhaps,  the  generation  that  pro- 
duced them ;  while  the  work  of  the  former,  embalmed  by 
the  genius  and  fame  of  its  author,  sfoes  down  through  all 
generations,  poisoning  with  undiminished  venom  as  it  goes. 
The  murderer  is  punished,  universally  execrated,  and  is 
made  in  all  respects  "a  scarecrow"  and  "a  beacon**  to 
those  who  come  after  him.  But  the  author  is  rewarded, 
praised,  sought  by  all  classes,  ages  and  fashions.  Nay,  he 
is  held  up  as  a  model  for,  at  once,  admiration  and  imitation ; 
and  the  public  voice  is — not  execration,  but — ^^  have  you  read 
Bulwer's  last  novel  ?  It's  beautiful !"  <fec.  &c.  In  short,  a 
crime,  punished  and  denounced,  is  mere  bagatelle  in  its 
consequences,  compared  with  one  rewarded  and  imitated ; 
though  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  last  evil  is 
chargeable  to  the  joint  account  of  writer  and  reader.  The 
writer  is  the  principal,  original  villain  ;  but  the  reader  con- 
sents to  be  accessary  to  the  effects  of  the  crime,  when  he 
lends  any  manner  of  countenance  to  the  crime  itself. 
The  proportion  between  them  is,  perhaps,  such  as  the  guilt 
of  a  victim  of  seduction  (when  she  persists  in  guilt)  ^rs 
to  that  of  her  destroyer.  He  involves  himself  in  crime  from 
deliberate,  unalloyed  villany :  she  continues  criminal,  part- 
ly from  necessity  and  partly  from  choice. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  tendency  of  novels  generally, 
there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  between  conscientious 
Christians  ;  and  as  that  is  a  subject  which  can  be  properly 
treated  only  in  a  separate  and  elaborate  discussion,  we  do 
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not  introdace  it  here :  but  we  will  remark,  that  those  differ- 
ences and  those  opinions  presuppose  the  nbvels  to  be  them- 
selves unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  morals — to  be,  at  least, 
strictly  inoffensive  on  all  points  of  morality  and  religion. 
Concerning  such  as  this  line  of  distinction  excludes,  Chris- 
tians can  have  but  one  opinion,  uncompromising  denuncia- 
tion. It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Bulwer,  and  unfortunate  for 
mankind,  that  the  &;reat  majority  of  what  he  has  written  are 
thus  excluded,  and  cannot,  consequently,  have  the  sanction 
of  any  of  those  who  regard  man's  religions  welfare,  as  far 
above  all  other  couside;rations. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  such  genius,  such  pre-emi- 
nent ability  as  his,  should  have  been  devoted  (to  the  extent  here 
shown)  to  immorality  and  irreligion  :  it  is  most  to  be  deplored 
that  they  should  not  have  been  devoted,  in  all  their  strength,  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  Who  can  estimate  the  glorious  conse- 
quences which  might  have  resulted  from  the  labours  of  such 
a  mind,  were  the  heart  that  guided  it  touched  by  the  finger 
of  God !  Who  can  tell,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  the 
evils  may  have  reached  of  his  equivocal  morals  and  insidi- 
ous principles,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  eteniity !  In 
these  things  it  becomes  frail  man  to  judge  with  diffidetice ; 
and  rather  than  decide  on,  to  conjecture  and  deprecate,  the 
results  which  his  judgement  teaches  him  to  fear.  We  can, 
however,  safely  hope,  nor  can  we  fail  to  hope,  that  such 
another  as  Bulwer  has  been,  may  never  arise :  and  while 
we  must  believe  that  no  living  writer  can  boast  such  exalted 
genius  as  he,  no  one,  at  the  same  time,  has  so  much  to  an- 
swer for,  for  its  perversion.  "  Ten  talents,"  yea,  twice  ten 
talents  were  intrusted  to  him ;  and,  whether  a  faithful  or 
an  unfaithful  steward,  he  must  account  for  them  to  his  Lord, 
l^'hat  he  may  yet  make  "  other  ten  talents,"  devote  his  mighty 
genius  to  Him  who  gave  it,  become  a  benefactor  to  his  race, 
an  ornament  to  the  church,  and  go  down  to  posterity  with  a 
fame  sanctified  by  piety,  as  eminent  as  his  errours  have  been 
deplorable— should  be  the  hope  of  every  one  who  prays  for 
the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the  universal  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  langdom. 
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Aat.  VI. — Thb  Song  op  the  Angels. 

By  ReT.  EirocH  Poxtd,  Profeiior  of  Theology,  Bangor,  Me. 

**  GVory  to  Ood  in  tiu  highut;  and  on  earth  Tpikct^  good  vitf  toward*  menP 
Luke  iL  14, 

Thb  first  thing  to  be  noticed,  in  these  remarkable  words, 
is  the  ^^  peace  on  earth  and  good  wUl  to  men,^^  of  which  the 
angels  sung  at  the  birth  of  3\e  Saviour.  Reference  is  here 
had,  no  doubt,  to  that  scheme  of  mercy,  which  was  unfolding 
through  Christ,  and  according  to  which  proposals  of  peace 
and  salvation  were  then  published  to  the  world  But  pro- 
posals of  peace  and  salvation  necessarily  imply,  that  those  to 
whom  they  are  made  are  guilty  and  lost — in  a  situation  to 
need  the  salvation  which  is  offered  them.  And  this  is  the 
melancholy  fact  in  regard  to  all  men  in  a  state  of  nature. 
They  are  totally  alienated  from  God,  transgressors  of  his  law, 
and  under  a  just  sentence  of  eternal  death.*"  God  might  justly 
treat  them  as  he  did  the  angels  that  sinned.  He  mi^ht  '^cast 
them  down  to  hell,  and  reserve  them  in  chains  unaer  dark- 
ness unto  the  judgement  of  the  ^eat  day."  He  mi^ht  justly 
baDish  them  from  his  favourable  presence,  and  drive  them 
away  accucsed  into  everlasting  fire. 

But  when  all  this  might  have  been  done,  and  strict  justice 
required  that  it  should  be  done,  infinite  mercy  interposed 
The  Son  of  God  consents  to  take  the  sinner's  place,  and  to 
die  in  his  stead.  He  consents  to  make  this  infinite  sacrifice, 
that  so  the  law  of  God  may  be  honoured,  and  his  justice  vin- 
dicated, and  all  the  important  ends  of  government  secured, 
while  the  penitent  transgressor  is  forgiven  and  saved  It 
was  for  this  purpose,  emphatically,  that  the  Son  of  God  ap- 
peared in  our  flesh  and  our  world.  He  came,  **not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many?^ 

On  the  ground  of  the  atonement  wrought  out  by  the  suf- 
fering Son  of  God,  easy  terms  of  mercy  have  been  proposed 
to  the  world,  invitations  are  given,  and  motives  are  uiged. 
On  the  same  ground,  too,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  sent  to 
give  efficacy  to  the  truths  and  motives  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
raise  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy  a  renovated,  redeemed 
people,  and  prepare  them  for  heaven.— Such  is,  in  few  words, 
the  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men"  which  was  cde- 
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brated  by  the  imgels  at  the  birth  of  Christ    Such  is  the 
method  of  salvatioo  by  a  Redeemer. 

The  uext  thing  to  be  noticed  in  theson^  of  the  angels,  is 
the  glory  which  3iey  supposed  would  redound  to  God,  in 
consequence  of  this  wonderful  method  of  salvation.  <<  Olcry 
to  God  in  the  highest,"  &c. 

Theologians  have  distinguished  between  the  essential 
glory  of  God,  and  his  declarative  glory.  By  his  essential 
glory,  we  understand  the  glory  of  his  nature,  attributes,  and 
character — the  glory  of  being  jv^t  what  he  is.  It  is  glori- 
ous to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  is  independent,  omnipo- 
tent, and  omnipresent ;  that  he  is  infinite  in  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  holiness  and  justice,  goodness  and  truth ;  and  that 
he  is  all  this  unchangeably,  from  eternity  to  eternity.  The  • 
essential  glory  of  God  is  beyond  all  addition  or  increase. 
The  measure  of  it  is  infinite,  and  it  is  forever  full. 

By  the  declarative  glory  of  God  we  understand  a  display f 
a  manifestation  of  his  essential  glory.  This  display  of 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  his  creatures,  God  makes  in  his 
works  and  in  his  word.  Creatures  cannot  look  into  his 
heart,  as  he  does  into  theirs,  and  search  by  intuition  the  deep 
tbiugis  of  God ;  and  were  it  not  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
manifest  his  perfections,  they  must  have  been  in  ignorance 
of  their  Creator  forever.  But  no  sooner  were  intelligent  be- 
ings brought  into  existence,  than  God  began  to  make  himself 
know^n  to  them,  and  in  this  way  to  display  before  them  his 
glory.  And  the  more  he  unfolds  to  them  his  perfections  and 
character,  the  more  does  he,  in  this  sense,  glorify  himself. 
Thus  Abraham  saw  more  of  the  glory  of  God  than  Noah ; 
and  Moses  more  than  Abraham ;  and  raul  more  than  Moses ; 
and  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  have  brighter  manifesta- 
tions of  the  divine  glory  than  are  ever  witnessed  by  saints 
on  earth.  In  this  declarative  sense,  the  glory  of  God  may 
be  increased,  and  doubtless  will  be  increased  for  ever.  God 
will  continue — not  to  add  to  his  essential  glory — but  to  dis- 
play  this  glory  in  brighter  and  still  brighter  colours,  before 
the  eyes  of  his  intelligent  offspring,  and  thus  furnish  them 
with  new  occasion,  and  lay  them  under  increased  obliga- 
tions, to  love,  adore,  and  praise. 

It  was  in  this  declarative  sense,  undoubtedly,  that  the 
angels  sung  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  sentiment  of  their 
song  was,  that  by  opening  a  way  of  salvation  for  men, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  new-bom  Saviour,  God  was 
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displaying  the  riches  of  his  glory ;  and  that^in  the  progress 
of  eternity,  he  would  in  this  way  continue  to  glorify  himself 
By  means  of  redemption,  he  would  open  his  heart  to  his 
creatures — would  make  himself  known  to  them — ^would 
pour  out  before  them  the  refulgence  of  his  glory — in  a  noan- 
ner,  and  to  a  degree,  that  would  in  no  other  way  be  possible 

But  ihis  brings  me  to  a  third  general  remark  su^D^ested 
by  the  song  of  the  angels,  viz.  that  the  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion by  Christ  is  calculated  to  advance  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  highest  possible  degree.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest^ 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men." 

This  is  not  the  only  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the 
work  of  redemption  is  represented  as  pre-eminently  glorioos 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  on  that  account  of  surpassing  in- 
terest to  the  higher  orders  of  intelligent  creatures.  When 
the  heavens  were  opened  to  the  view  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
he  heard  one  seraph  crying  to  another  and  saying,  ^  Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory ?^  This  implies,  that  the  attention  of  hea- 
venly beings  was  at  that  period  turt^d  with  amazing  interest 
to  earth;  and  that  this  earth,  the  appointed  theatre  of  re- 
demption, was  all  radiant  in  their  eyes  with  the  refulgence 
of  the  Divine  glory.  The  apostle  Paul  asserts,  that  "unto 
the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  is  made 
known,  by  tlie  churchy  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  The 
redeemed  church  is  here  represented  as  the  medium,  through 
which  the  principalities  and  powers  of  heaven — the  higher 
orders  of  intelligent  bein&[s — become  acquainted  with  God 
and  behold  his  glory.  The  apostle  Peter,  too,  speaking  of 
"  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow," 
says,  "  Into  which  things  the  angels  aesire  to  look."  The 
original  of  this  phraseology  is  peculiarly  expressive,  import- 
ing that  the  angels  of  light  bend  from  their  high  seats,  and 
ponder  with  the  greatest  interest  and  delight  the  wonders  of 
redeeming  love. 

The  other  works  of  God  besides  redemption  are  not,  in- 
deed, unworthy  of  their  author ;  nor  are  they  silent  in  show- 
ing forth  his  praise.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handy  work."  The 
works  of  creation  and  providence  display  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  God,  and  his  mighty  power,  and  his  general  goodness; 
and  before  redemption  was  reveisded,  the  flames  of  the  pit 
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below  had  flashed  upon  the  universe  the  terrours  of  his  jus- 
tice. But  the  work  of  redemption  excels  the  other  wonders 
of  his  hand,  in  that  it  makes  a  more  bright  display  of  those 
attributes  of  which,  in  other  ways,  we  might  gain  some  know- 
ledge ; — and  it  also  unfolds  much  that  is  glorious,  in  the  di- 
vine nature  and  character,  of  which,  were  it  not  for  redemp- 
tion, we  must  have  remained  in  ignorance  for  ever.  It  is 
proposed  to  consider  the  subject  in  both  these  points  of  view. 

I.  Redemption  makes  a  more  bright  display  of  those 
divine  attributes,  of  which,  in  other  ways,  we  might  gain 
some  knowledge.  For  example,  much  divine  tvisdom  is 
displayed  in  the  work  of  creation.  In  proposing  ends,  and 
adapting  means  for  their  accomplishment — in  balancing  and 
adjusting  the  different  parts  of  the  universe — ^in  establishing 
what  are  denominated  the  laws  of  nature,  and  carrying  them 
into  consistent  operation — we  see  that  the  resources  of  di- 
vine wisdom  are  beyond  all  bounds.  But  in  the  work  of 
redemption  we  have  a  display  of  wisdom  which  to  me  ap- 
pears— I  do  not  say  greater — ^but  more  wonderful  and  glori- 
ous. What  are  we  to  think  of  that  wisdom  which  could 
devise  such  a  plan  of  redemption ; — a  plan,  so  glorious  in 
its  end,  and  so  wonderful  in  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
accomplished ; — a  plan,  according  to  which  mercy  and  truth 
may  meet  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  embrace 
each  other ; — a  plan,  by  which  the  greatest  honour  is  to  be 
put  upon  the  divine  law,  and  yet  transgressors  of  this  law 
are  to  be  exalted  to  a  height  superiour  to  that  which  they 
would  have  enjoyed,  even  if  they  had  not  broken  it; — a 
plan,  in  the  developements  of  which  all  the  designs  of  God's 
final  enemies  are  to  be  turned  against  themselves,  and  to  his 
glory,  and  the  very  existence  of  sin  and  misery  will  be  over- 
ruled for  a  greater  good  ! 

In  the  works  of  creation  and  providence  we  have  a  dis- 
play of  omnipotent  power.  What  cannot  that  power  do, 
which  could  frame  worlds  out  of  nothing,  and  clothe  theih 
with  beauty,  and  fill  them  with  living  creatures,  and  roll 
them  at  pleasure  through  the  immensity  of  space !  But  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  plan  of  redemption,  we  have  a  new 
display  of  power,  and  one,  if  not  more  magnificent,  at  least, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  more  wonderful.  I  refer  to  that  power  by 
which  hard  hearts  are  broken,  and  stubborn  wills  bowed,  and 
the  perverted  currents  of  the  soul  turned  back,  and  from  the 
depths  of  moral  pollution  a  new  and  holy  people  are  raised 
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up,  and  Tendered  meet  for  the  inheritanoe  of  the  saints  in 
light;— that  power,  by  which  Satan  and  his  legions  have 
been  taken  and  defeated  in  their  own  devices,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  their  dark  empire  have  been  rescued  from  their  hands, 
and  exalted  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  This  wondrous  power 
there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  of  exerting  or  dis- 
playing, had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  redemption. 

In  creation  and  providence,  God  displays  his  ^end 
goodness.  He  shows  clearly,  not  only  that  his  hand  is  pow- 
erful, bat  that  his  heart  is  benevolent ;  that  he  delights,  not 
in  the  sin  and  misery  of  his  creatures,  but  in  their  virtue  and 
happiness.  Yet,  the  displays  of  benevolence  which  he  makes 
in  these  ways  are  as  nothing],  compared  with  the  unspeaka- 
bly more  glorious  manifestations  of  the  same  lovely  attribute 
which  are  exhibited  in  redemption.  The  love  which  God 
manifested,  in  sending  his  Son  into  this  world  to  die  for  sin- 
ners— ^in  fiivourin^  mem  with  the  day  and  the  means  of 
grace — ^in  giving  ms  Holy  Spirit  to  strive  with  them— 
and  in  preparing  them  for  his  glorious  presence  in  heaven ; 
— ^the  love  which  he  has  manifested  in  these  and  similar 
ways  far  transcends  all  the  other  exhibitions  of  love  which 
the  universe  has  ever  witnessed.  ^^  Herein  is  love,  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

The  holiness  of  God  is  displayed  in  his  law.  He  nevor 
would  have  issued  such  a  holy  law,  had  he  not  been  himself 
a  lover  of  holiness,  and  a  hater  of  sin,  and  had  it  not  been 
his  inflexible  purpose  to  reward  the  one,  and  punish  the  other. 
But  the  most  signal  displays  of  God's  holiness— his  holy  ha- 
tred of  sin,  that  the  universe  ever  witnessed,  beamed  forth 
from  the  cross  of  Christ.  God  here  showed  to  gazing  and 
astonished  worlds,  that  he  could  not  spare  his  own  dear  Son, 
when  standing  in  the  place  of  sinners ;  and  that,  thonefa  en- 
treated ^if  it  were  possible)  to  take  away  the  cup  of  snaring, 
be  could  not  remove  it  from  his  lips. 

I  have  hinted  already  at  the  displays  of  Justice  which 
were  made  in  the  punishment  of  fallen  angels,  before  man 
was  created,  or  his  redemption  was  revealed.  But  the  jus- 
tice displayed  in  the  punishment  of  these  angels  cannot  be  so 
illustrious  or  dorious,  as  that  manifested  in  the  punishment 
of  those  who  nave  done  what  the  ruined  angels  never  did — 
who  have  not  only  broken  the  law  of  God,  but  trodden  under 
foot  his  Son,  and  done  despite  to  the  spirit  of  his  grace.    Bat, 
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IL  It  should  be  noted,  as  tbe  erowninj?  excellence  of  re- 
demption, that  it  unfolds  much  in  the  divine  nature  and 
character  that  is  attractive  and  glorious,  which  otherwise 
must  have  been  concealed  for  ever. 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  divine  nature,  that  it  lays 
a  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  though  I 
do  not  say  that  this  doctrine  never  could  have  been  known, 
but  for  redemption,  I  do  say,  that  no  other  divine  work,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  seems  necessarily  to  involve  it,  or 
display  it  Creation  and  providence  might,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  been  the  work  of  a  God  existing  in  one  per- 
son ;  but  in  the  work  of  redemption,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
the  distinct  offices  and  operations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  the  Godh^  is  thus  exhibited,  not  only  in  its 
unity, but  in  the  mysterious  glory  of  the  Trinity.  And  this, 
we  have  reason  to  beUeve,  is  one  of  the  things  which  endears 
the  work  of  redemption  to  the  bright  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds.  It  opens  unexplored  mysteries  in  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  ediibits  the  Eternal  One,  not  as  an  infinite  and 
solitary  unit,  but  as  having  a  foundation,  within  himself,  for 
an  endless  and  most  blessed  intercourse  and  communion. 

It  is  obvious  too,  that,  without  redemption,  the  heart  of 
Deity  never  could  have  been  opened,  as  it  now  is,  and  some 
of  the  most  attractive  and  glorious  traits  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter never  could  have  been  displayed.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  more  lovely  in  the  character  of  God,  than  his  for- 
bearancCy  his  Umg-suffmngj  his  pardoning  mercy ^  and  his 
sanctifying  grace.  But  what  exhibition  of  these  glorious 
perfections  could  ever  have  been  made,  had  there  been  in  the 
universe  no  proper  objects  of  forbearance,  long-suffering, 
mercy,  and  grace ; — ^in  other  words,  had  there  been  no  sin- 
ners in  the  universe,  and  had  there  been  no  way  opened  in 
which  Crod  could  consistently  show  mercy  to  sinners  ?  With- 
out redemption,  God  never  could  have  erected  a  throne  of 
grace ;  and  could  not  have  proclaimed  his  name,  as  he  now 
does,  '<  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  mercifiil  and  gracious,  slow 
to  anger,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin." 

Had  tihere  been  no  redemption,  the  creatures  of  God 
might,  indeed,  have  learned  much  respecting  his  character. 
They  might  have  seen  him  on  a  throne  of  justice,  laying 
judgment  to  the  line  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet,  anS 
dispensing  reward  and  punishment  with  ,an  ^en  hsiid. 
But  without  redemption  the  brightest  part  of  the  character  ef 
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Jehovah  could  never  have  been  witnessed.  The  meridian 
refulgence  of  his  glory  could  not  have  shone  forth.  His  in- 
most heart  could  not  have  been  opened,  and  his  mercy,  his 
tenderness,  his  compassion  for  self-destroyed  and  self-de- 
8tro3ring  enemies,  could  not  have  been  exhibited.  The  atten- 
dants of  his  throne  might  have  adored,  admired,  and  fallen 
down  before  him  in  humble  reverence,  in  contemplation  of 
his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  holiness,  and  truth ;  bat 
they  never  could  have  been  melted,  as  they  now  are,  in  the 
warming,  enlivening  beams  of  his  mercy,  tenderness,  and 
love.  It  is  the  work  of  redemption,  obviously,  which  has 
opened  the  heart  of  its  Infinite  Author,  and  is  pouring  forth, 
in  endless  streams,  the  displays  of  these  lovely  and  ^orious 
attributes.  And  now  is  it  any  wonder  that  holy  angels  are 
interested  and  enraptured  in  contemplating  this  blessed  woik 
of  redemption?  Angels  love  God;  love  to  investigate  his 
character ;  and  love  to  witness  the  displays  of  his  glory.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  that  they 
love  the  work  of  redeeming  mercy?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  sing,  ^'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  in  thai  there 
i'S  pea4x  en  earth  and  goad  will  to  men  /'  and  that,  when  they 
turn  their  eyes  to  this  lower  world,  it  should  seem  all  radi- 
ant with  the^brightness  of  the  divine  glory  ? 

Connectei  with  the  song  of  the  angels,  as  it  has  been  here 
explained,  are  several  important  subjects  which  require  at- 
tention.   And, 

1.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  existence  of  sin.  I  am 
aware  that  the  existence  of  sin — ^that  abominable  thing  which 
God  hates — ^in  a  world  sustained  and  controlled  by  his  wis- 
dom and  power,  is  a  deep  and  mysterious  subject ; — ^too  deep 
in  some  of  its  bearings,  to  be  sounded  by  the  brief  line  of 
human  reason.  I  am  aware,  also,  of  the  danger  of  meddling- 
with  subjects  that  are  too  high  for  us,  and  of  roaming  abroad 
in  our  speculations,  beyond  the  limits  of  know£d>le  things. 
But  if  secret  things  belong  unto  God,  those  which  are  re* 
viealed  belong  to  us  and  our  children.  And  if  any  light  can 
be  gathered  from  revelation  in  regsuxl  to  this  great  and  diffi- 
cult subject,  surely  we  have  a  right  to  gather  it. 

Some  have  supposed  that  God  permitted  sin,  because  he 
eould  not  exclude  it,  and  have  a  moral  system;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  if  he  created  worlds,  and  peoplcxl  Ihem  with  firee 
moral  agents,  the  existence  of  sin  would  be  an  inevitable 
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consequence.  He  could  hedge  it  about,  and  reduce  it  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits  ;  but  if  there  were  free  moral 
agents,  there  must  be  sin;  and  the  sin  which  actually  exists 
in  the  universe,  is  the  least  that  a  God  of  infinite  perfection 
and  power  could  possibly  make  it. 

With  this  explanation,  I  hardly  need  say,  I  am  not 
satisfied.  If  it  removes  one  difficulty,  it  plunges  us  into 
•Chers  which  are  far  greater.  If  God  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  existence  of  sin,  with  what  propriety  do  we  speak 
of  his  permitting  it  ?  How  permit  that  which  he  could  not 
prevent?  We  might  as  well  talk  about  permitting  the  sun 
to  rise  in  the  east,  rather  than  in  the  west ;  or  permittinfi^ 
water  to  run  down  hill  rather  than  up.  Besides  ;  if  God 
could  not  have  excluded  sin  from  the  created  universe,  then 
where  is  his  government  over  the  moral  world  ?  And  what 
are  we  to  do  with  those  numerous  and  unqualified  declara- 
tions of  Scripture,  which  represent  the  hearts  of  men  as  in 
his  hand,  as  the  rivers  of  water,  to  turn  them  whithersoever 
he  will? 

If  God  governs  the  nK>ral  world  by  a  direct  efficiency,  he 
certainly  could  have  excluded  sin.  This  is,  on  all  sides,  ad- 
mitted. Or  if  we  reject  this  theory,  and  suppose  that  he  has 
no  control  over  the  hearts  of  creatures  but  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  motives,  the  same  conclusion  seems  to  me  inevitable. 
For  are  not  the  motives  in  favour  of  right  doin^  intrinsical- 
Ip  stronger  than  those  in  favour  of  wrong  domg,  in  every 
mfpposable  case  7  And  could  not  God,  if  he  were  to  put  in 
requisition  all  the  resources  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  so  pre- 
sent the  motives  in  &vour  of  right  doing,  as  to  make  them 
appear  stronger  than  those  in  favour  of  wrong  doing,  in 
every  case ; — and  thus  exclude  the  wrong  perpetually,  and 
secure  the  will  of  the  creature  for  ever  on  the  side  of  right  ? 

The  theory  that,  if  God  had  undertaken  to  exclude  sin 
from  the  universe,  he  would  not  have  had  motives  enough  to 
doit,  seems  to  me  to  involve  an  inherent  absurdity.  For  is 
not  sin,  in  every  instance,  a  breaking  through  ot  powerful 
fnotives  and  strong  obliffatians — so  strong,  as  to  render  the 
perpetrator  deserving  oi  eternal  condemnation?  Is  not  as 
much  as  this  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  sin  ?  And  yet,  ac- 
eording  to  the  supposition,  sin  entered  the  universe,  and  con- 
tinues in  it,  from  a  lack  of  motives  to  prevent  it.  If  God  had 
undertaken  to  exclude  it,  he  must,  from  a  want  of  motives, 
have  been  unable  to  accomplish  his  design. 
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If  sin  entered  the  universe  for  this  reason,  I  submit  whe- 
ther it  would  not  cease  to  be  sin,  and  whether  the  agent  in  it 
mijBrht  not  be  excused,  and  even  justified  ?  How  could  he  be 
to  blame  in  doing  that,  for  the  avoiding  of  which  there  were 
no  sufficient  motives  in  existence,  which  were  or  could  be 
presented  to  his  mind? 

But  I  design  not  to  dwell  on  this  view  of  the  SEubjed 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  reject  the  Uieory  which  accounts  ibr 
the  existence  of  sin  on  the  ^und  that  God  could  not  haw 
excluded  it,  consistently  with  the  free  afi;ency  of  creatura^ 
as  one  that  involves  far  greater  difficulties  tfaau  those  whidi 
it  attempts  to  remove.  We  are  under  the  necessity,  there- 
fore, either  of  considaing  the  existence  of  sin  as  altogetiier 
unaccountable,  or  of  resorting  to  some  other  mode  of  account- 
ing  for  it  And  happily  we  discover  light  beaming  into  the 
otherwise  impenetrable  darkness  firom  the  views  which  have 
been  presented  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  There  is  gbny-  to 
Ood  in  the  highest,  in  that  tmre  is  peace  on  earth  and  good 
'will  to  men.  The  great  work  of  redemption  by  Christ  is 
calculated  to  advance  the  ^ry  of  God  in  the  highest  pessi- 
ble  de^ee.  But,  obviously,  there  could  have  been  no  ie- 
demption,  if  there  had  been  no  siil.  Redeem  what,  whom— 
if  there  had  been  no  sinners — ^lost,  guilty  creatures,  who 
needed  the  interposition  of  an  almighty  Redeemer  %  God 
permitted  sin,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because  without 
It  there  would  have  been  no  room  or  occasion  for  redonp- 
tion :  and  without  redemption,  the  glory  of  God  could  not 
have  been  displayed  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  The 
song  o^  "  Glory  to  God  in  liie  highest,"  in  this  case,  could 
never  have  been  sung. 

Do  any  say,  that  this  is  changi^^^^H^  nature  of  ain, 
and  representing  it  as  a  good  thing  $  But  we  urge,  in  re- 
ply, that  the  whole  view  which  h^  been  given  necessarily 
supposes  that  sin  is  a  bad  thing — die  w<»st  of  all  things. 
Sinners  would  not  need  to  be  redeemed  from  that  which  was 
good.  They  would  not  need  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  to 
cleanse  them  from  sin,  if  nn  was  not  in  its  nature  p(dluting, 
and  if  they  were  not  polluted  and  vile. 

Or  will  any  say  that,  according  to  die  views  which  haTe 
been  presented,  sin  is  the  necessary  memns  of  the  greatest 
good?  But  neither  is  dus  tobe  admitted,  at  least  in  die  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  terms.  A  means  always  stands 
related  to  some  end,  and  has  a  tendency  to  promote  duut  end; 
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whereas  sin  has  no  tendency  to  promote  the  greatest  good, 
but  all  its  tendencies  are  the  other  way.  They  are  to  evil, 
and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  And  it  is  only  by  being 
counteracted  in  its  evil  tendencies — it  is  only  by  a  process  of 
recovery  and  redemption  from  sin — tt^at  it  becomes  indirectly 
an  occasion  of  showing  forth  the  glory  of  the  Supreme 
Disposer. 

That  the  subject  here  considered  is  an  embarrassing  one, 
and  that  in  some  points  of  view  there  are  difficulties  attend- 
ing it,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  In  the  investiga^ 
tion  of  such  a  subject,  it  might  be  expected  that  there  would 
be  difficulties.  But  that  the  views  which  have  been  exhi- 
bited— the  same,  for  substance,  with  those  of  Bellamy  and 
his  associates — are  in  unison  with  the  great  principles  of 
revealed  truth,  and  are  based  upon  them ;  that  they  are  at- 
tended with  less  difficulties  than  some  which  have  been  more 
recently  advocated;  and  that  they  will  bear  the  test  of  a 
thorough  examination,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence. 

2.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  great  plan 
of  Providence  which  God  formed  in  eternity  and  is  carrying 
into  effect  throughout  the  universe,  is  the  best  one  conceiva- 
ble. It  is  believed  by  all  Christians,  who  make  pretensions 
to  orthodoxy,  that  God  has  an  eternal  and  universal  plan, 
according  to  which  events  are  taking  place  in  every  part  of 
the  universe.  But  it  is  doubted  by  some,  whether  this  is  the 
best  conceivable  plan.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  the  best  prac- 
ticable one — ^the  best  that  God  could  carry  into  effect.  But 
could  he  not  conceive  of  a  plan,  which  should  embrace  all 
the  good  of  the  present  system,  with  none  of  its  evils— a  plan 
which  should  have  excluded  sin  and  misery  for  ever?  To 
this  I  answer,  that  God  certainly  could  not  have  conceived 
of  apian,  which  should  embrace  all  the  blessing  which  flow 
fh>m  redemption,  and  still  not  include  redemption.  And  he 
could  not  have  conceived  of  a  plan  which  should  include 
redemption,  and  still  not  include  sin.  In  other  words,  he 
could  not  have  conceive  of  a  thing  which,  in  itself,  is  incon- 
ceivable and  impossible.  Without  doubt  God  could  have 
conceived  of  a  plan,  and  might  have  adopted  it,  which 
should  have  excluded  sin.  But  in  excluding  sin,  it  must 
have  excluded  redemption  from  sin,  and  all  the  surpassing, 
overbalancing  blessings  which  flow  to  the  universe  in  con- 
sequence of  redemption ;  so  that  such  a  plan  must  have  been 
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not  better  than  that  which  is  going  into  operation,  but  great- 
ly inferiour  to  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  confidently,  that  the  ex- 
isting plan  of  Providence  is  not  only  the  best  one  practicable^ 
but  uie  best  one  conceivable.  To  be  sure,  it  embraces  inci- 
dental evils,  but  no  more  than  can  be  overruled  for  a  greatr 
er  good ;  so  that  the  system,  as  a  whole,  is  one,  in  whidi  the 
infinite  mind  of  the  Deity  rests  with  entire  complacence.  He 
sees  that  it  must  result  in  the  highest  glory  to  himself^  and 
in  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  universe ;  that  it  secures,  in 
the  end,  the  utmost  conceivable  amount  of  good ;  and,  as  I 
said,  the  Infinite  Mind  rests  in  it  with  entire  complacence. 

Unless  we  take  this  view  of  the  great  [^an  of  Provid^iG^ 
I  see  not  how  the  Supreme  Being  can  be  happy.  Suppose 
we  take  the  other  view,  and  say,  "  the  plan  of  God  is  not  the 
best  one  conceivable,  but  the  best  one  practicable.  He  can 
conceive  of  something  a  great  deal  better,  but  if  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  accomplish  it,  he  could  not  have  succeeded.  He 
is  doing  for  the  universe,  not  the  best  that  he  would,  birt  the 
best  that  he  can."  And  now  I  appeal  to  my  Christian  read- 
ers, is  this  view  of  God  pleasant  to  you  ?  Or  do  you  believe 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  bein^  occupying  the  place 
of  God,  and  possessed  of  such  perfections  as  we  ascribe  to 
him,  could  be  satisfied  with  himself,  or  with  the  course  he  is 
pursuing,  or  that  he  could  enjoy  his  existence  at  all  ?  Do 
you  imagine  that  he  could  be,  in  this  case,  what  all  Chris- 
tians must  believe  that  he  is,  infinitely  happy  as  well  as  holy, 
— ^the  infinitely  blessed  God  ? 

3.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  the  workof  man^s  re- 
demption may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  best  of 
all  divine  works.  There  are  some  who  judge  differently  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  regard  the  work  of  redemption  as 
of  a  secondary  and  inferiour  character.  "  It  is  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  the  other  works  of  God,  and  desig^ned  to  remedy, 
so  &r  as  practicable,  some  necessary  defects  in  them."  But 
such  were  not  the  views  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  called 
upcm  the  heavens  to  sing,  and  the  earth  to  shout,  and  the 
trees  of  the  mountains  to  break  forth  in  praise ;  and  why  ? 
"  For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  J<Mcob,  and  glorified  himself 
in  Iwoe/."  And  such  were  not  the  views  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who,  though  he  did  not  undervalue  creation  or  Providence, 
dwelt  chieny  in  his  thoughts  on  the  greater  work  of  redemp- 
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ton — on  the  unsearchable  richfes  of.  Christ,  and  the  surpass- 
ing wonders  of  his  dying  love.  And  such  are  not  the  views  of 
those  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven,  who  ponder,  with  unwea- 
rying earnestness,  the  mighty  subject  of  redemption,  and 
pour  forth  their  raptures  in  songs  of  praise. 

The  work  of  redemption  appears  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
divine  works,  inview  of  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  required 
to  accomplish  it  It  cost  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Jehovah^ 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  creation.  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  But  when  the  foun- 
dations of  redeeming  mercy  were  to  be  laid,  he  who  "  was  in 
the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  must  make  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  take  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  men^ 
and  must  humble  himself,  and  become  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross."  The  Son  of  God  must  come 
down.firom  his  celestial  throne,  and  clothe  himself  with  hu- 
man flesh,  and  toil  and  suffer  in  that  world  which  he  made, 
and  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,  and  expire 
upon  the  accursed  tree  ; — and  now,  if  here  was  not  a  waste 
of  suffering — ^an  expense,  needless  and  wanton,  on  the  part 
of  him  who  made  it — who  shall  compare  this  work  of  redemp- 
tion with  the  seemingly  short  and  easy  work  of  creation  ? 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject ;  and 
it  is  that  to  which  we  are  naturally  led  by  the  preceding 
discussion.  The  work  of  redemption  is  the  noblest  and 
best  of  all  the  works  of  God,  particularly  as  it  pours  light 
upon  the  otherwise  dark  things  of  God,  lays  open  the  rich- 
es of  his  character,  and  makes  the  brightest  display  of  his 
glory.  In  this  respect,  it  rises  far  above  the  other  wonders 
of  his  hand,  and  seems  to  set  a  seal,  and  shed  a  lustre,  on 
them  all.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  the  praises  of  redeemiuff 
mercy  are  celebrated  by  the  sweet  singer  of  our  English  and 
American  Israel. 

"  Nature  with  open  Tolame  stands, 
To  spread  her  Maker's  praise  abroad; 
And  every  labour  of  his  hands 
Shows  something  worthy  of  a  Grod. 
But  in  the  grace  that  rescued  man 

His  BBIORTIflT  FO&M   OF  OLOBT  SHINX8| 

Here,  on  the  cross^  'tis  fair  est  dratcnt 
In  precious  blood,  and  crimson  lines. 

HXBB  THB  WHOLE  DsiTT  IS  KNOWK  ; 

Nor  dares  a  creature  gmss, 
Whidi  of  the  glories  brightest  shone, 
Th4jusH€s,  or  ths  graee.'^ 

Vol.  I.  55 
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4.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
said,  that  this  eartli  is  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  worlds.  We  know  not  that  redemption 
has  been  accomplished  in  any  world  but  this.  Indeed,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  such  has  been  the  &ct 
Why  should  it  have  been?  Christ  could  add  nothing  to  the 
glory  or  the  moral  effect  of  his  sacrifice,  were  he  to  repeat  it 
a  thousand  times.  It  seems  necessary  only  that  thestory 
of  redemption  should  be  told  in  other  worlds — ^that  the  won- 
ders of  mercy  which  have  been  accomplished  here  should 
be  unfolded  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  heart  of  the  Deity 
is  at  once  opened,  and  his  glory  beams  forth  upon  other  in- 
telligences, as  it  does  upon  ourselves.  And  that  this 
mighty  subject  has  been  unfolded  to  the  view  of  myriads 
now  invisible  to  us,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  their 
eyes  are  all  turned,  and  their  interests  bended  downwards 
upon  earth,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  earth  is  physically  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
material  universe; — a  little  island  in  an  infinite  ocean  of 
space — a  little  province  of  an  unbounded  empire.-  And  yet 
we  know,  that  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  spot.  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  it,  not 
indeed  as  the  sun  of  the  created  universe,  but  rather  as  the 
silver  moon.  It  shines  with  a  reflected  light ;  but  yet  it  is 
all  radiant  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  is  pouring  forth  light 
upon  a  multitude  of  topics  connected  with  the  divine  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  which  otherwise  must  have  remained  in 
impenetrable  darkness. 

Redemption — whatever  my  readers  may  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  it — redemption  is  the  glory  of  earth. 
And  it  is  glory  enough  for  one  world,  to  have  been  the  thea- 
tre of  such  mighty  achievements,  and  to  be  the  centre  of 
such  engrossing  interests.  And  Oh !  why  are  not  men 
more  deeply  interested  in  this  great  work  of  redemption ! 
When  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  are  so  deeply  inte- 
rested, why  are  the  inhabitants  of  this,  so  profoundly  indiffe- 
rent! Men,  and  not  angels,  are  the  subjects  of  redeeming 
mercy.  It  was  for  men,  and  not  angels,  that  the  Son  of 
God  came  down,  and  died.  And  yet,  when  an£[els  are  all 
intent,  desiring  to  look  into  these  things,  men  neglect  them — 
men  trifle  with  them — men,  in  thousands  of  instances,  care 
nothing  about  them !  Shame  on  sucji  unaccountable  stu- 
pidity and  blindness !    The  conduct  of  the  great  mass  of 
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OUT  fellow  men  in  this  life,  in  treating  the  mighty  subject 
of  redemption  as  they  do,  must  render  them  the  shame,  and 
I  had  almost  said,  the  scorn,  of  the  intelligent  universe. 

6.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  redeem- 
ed church  of  Christ  will  be  an  object  of  great  interest  and 
happiness  in  heaven  for  ever.  The  members  of  this  church 
will  appear  in  heaven,  as  the  travail  of  the  Redeemer's  soul, 
— as  the  trophies  of  his  grace,  and  the  purchase  of  his 
blood.  They  will  appear  there,  as  the  special  subjects  of 
that  stupendous  work  in  which  the  moral*  universe  is  so 
deeply  interested  ; — as  the  medium  through  which  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  of  heaven  are  becoming  acquainted 
Tvith  God,  and  beholding  his  glory. 

This  church  will  also  be  an  interesting  object  in  heaven, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  and  rjelations  of  those 
who  compose  it.  They  will  be  seen  to  be  a  new  order  of 
worshippers,  standing  on  a  foundation,  and  cherishing  feel- 
ings peculiar  to  themselves.  They  were  once  sinners,  but 
they  have  been  forgiven ;  lost,  but  they  have  been  recover- 
ed ;  unclean  and  odious,  but  they  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  And  they 
now  sustain  relations  to  the  glorious  Son  of  God  more  inti- 
mate and  endearing  than  those  of  any  other  beings.  They 
sing  a  song  which  none  others  in  heaven  can  ever  learn, 
and  will  have  high  and  endless  sources  6f  enjoyment  pecu- 
liar to  themselves. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  in  heaven  as  an  angel  of  light ; 
but  it  will  1^  a  greater  thing  to  appear  there,  as  a  member  of 
Christ's  renovated  and  ransomed  flock.  It  is  pleasant  to 
angels  to  reflect  that  they  have  never  sinned ;  but  glorified 
saints  will  contemplate,  with  a  sweeter  sensation,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  redeemed  from  sin.  It  is 
pleasant  to  angels  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  worship  him  as  their  Lord  and  Sovereign;  but  how 
much  more  pleasant  to  glorified  saints,  to  rest  upon  him  as 
their  Saviour,  and  embrace  him  as  their  dder  brother.  It 
is  pleasant  to  angels  to  look  upon  the  ransomed  church,  and 
learn  from  it  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love;  but  how 
much  more  delightful  must  it  be  to  glorified  saints  to  be 
themselves  the  subjects  of  this  wondrous  love — to  feel  its 
warming  influence  in  their  souls,  and  to  pour  forth  their 
emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude  in  never-ceasing  songs  of 
praise. 
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My  Christian  reader,  professed  follower  of  Christ,  are 
you  expecting,  ere  long,  to  join  this  triumphant  throng,  and 
to  be  a  partaker  of  this  <'  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  elory?"  How,  then,  does  it  become  you  to  pass 
the  time  ot  your  sojourning  here  ?  How  should  you  tread 
this  vain  world  beneath  your  feet,  and  rise  above  it  in  youi 
affections  and  hopes,  and  be  constantly  aspiring,  reaching 
after  those  nobler  joys  which  God  has  in  store  for  them  that 
love  him ! 

6.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  those  of  our 
race,  who  enjoy  the  offers  of  redeeming  mercy,  and  slight 
them,  and  finally  perish  in  their  sins,  will  be  among  the 
most  despicable  and  miserable  of  all  the  creatures  of  God. 
For  it  will  be  known  through  the  universe  what  oppor- 
tunities they  have  enjoyed,  and  what  they  have  abused ; 
what  distinguished  mercy  has  been  shown  them,  and  how 
they  have  slighted  it ;  and  of  all  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  world,  they  will  be  regarded  as  least  enti- 
tled to  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  of  their  fellow 
beings.  The  degraded  heathen  will  look  far  down  upon 
them  and  say,  *  If  we  had  heard  the  same  calls  as  you — ^if 
the  privileges  which  you  enjoyed  had  been  bestowed  upon 
us,  long  ago  should  we  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.'  And  even  the  devils  will  stand  aloof  firom  these 
ruined  despisers  of  Gospel  grace,  and  reproach  them  with 
being  more  guilty  and  detestable  than  themselves.  'You 
have  done  thai,'  they  will  say,  *  which  we  never  did.  We  only 
transgressed  the  law  of  God  ;  but  you — fools  that  you  were 
— you  added  to  this  a  rejection  of  the  Gospel.  You  slighted 
ojQfers,  and  resisted  means,  and  trod  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God.  Complain  not,  then,  that  your  prisons  are  deeper 
than  ours,  and  that  you  are  doomed  to  sink  under  a  se- 
verer condemnation.' 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  a  fallen  angel,  and  to  be  re- 
served, as  these  angels  are,  in  chains,  under  darkness,  to  the 
judgement  of  the  great  day.  But  it  is  a  more  dreadful  thing 
to  be  a  finally  conaemned  and  ruined  sinner  from  under  the 
Gospel.  O  yes,  if  I  must  go  to  the  world  of  wo,  let  me  be  a 
demon  of  darkness— let  me  be  any  thing — rather  than  to 
stand  in  the  miserable  company  of  those  who  have  beheld,  and 
depised,  and  wondered,  and  perished,  from  under  the  glorious 
light  and  privileges  of  the  Gospel.  For  such  sinners  must 
have  reflections,  tormenting  reflections — ^they  must  have 
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sources  of  anguish,  bitter  anguish,  which  none  other  among 
the  damned  ever  can  have.  They  must  be  emphatically  ^6 
reproach  and  the  scorn  of  the  universe. 

Does  the  eye  of  any  impenitent  sinner  fail  upon  this 
page,  and  run  over  these  fearful,  monitory  words?  O,  let 
him  beware,  lest  all  the  evil,  and  more  than  all  that  ha9 
here  been  described,  fall  speedily  upon  himj  Let  him  b^ 
wise,  and  take  warning  while  he  may.  The  door  of  mercy 
is  still  open.  The  call  of  mercy  is  yet  sounding  in  his  ears* 
Let  him  yield  then  to  the  motives  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
strivings  of  the  Spirit,  and  press  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
before  the  doors  of  this  kingdom  are  closed  upon  him,  and 
he  is  lost  for  ever. 


Art.  VIL — On  special  efforts  by  the  Church  to 

SUBVERT   the   UNHALLOWED   INSTITUTIONS  OF   THE 

World. 

By  Ri.BAgAm  Lokd,  Baq.  New-Toxk. 

The  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  individuals,  and  by  the  public  influence  of  its  doc- 
trines and  ordmances,  to  reform  the  errours  and  vices 
of  the  surrounding  world,  is  universally  admitted.  Whe- 
ther the  correction  of  thos6  evils,  however,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  and  immediate  object  of  Christianity,  in  any 
such  sense  as  to  render  it  proper  that  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion and  the  associated  and  public  exertions  of  ministers 
and  Christians  should  be  specially  directed  against  them,  in 
distinction  from  their  exertions  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  the  usual  methods  of  propagating  the 
Gospel  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  interest,  the  consideration  of  which  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  deemed  appropriate  at  the  present  time. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the 
first  place,  briefly  to  refer  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Gospel  was  originally  published,  and  to  tne 
example  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 

I.  At  that  period,  the  political,  religious  and  social  in- 
stitutions and  customs  of  the  world^  were  wholly  opposite  to 
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the  design  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Every  thing  in  the  con- 
dition of  society,  and  in  the  moral  and  religious  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  people,  needed  reformation.  In  Judea 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  universal  corruption 
was  restrained  by  military  despotism.  The  light  of  true 
religion,  even  among  the  Jews,  was  nearly  extinguished; 
they  had  rendered  the  commands  of  God  of  no  effect  by 
their  traditions,  and  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  obstinate  pre- 
judice, blindness  and  hardness  of  heart;  and  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  most  atro- 
cious wickedness  prevailed,  and  was  in  many  cases  sanc- 
tioned by  public  authority. 

Among  the  more  prominent  public  evils  which  prevailed 
in  the  Gentile  nations,  it  is  obvious  to  notice,  in  particular, 
the  SATstem  of  pagan  idolatry,  with  its  impious  and  denading 
rites;  despotic  forms  of  government;  the  system  of  slavery; 
the  forms  of  public  amusement,  including  gladiatorial  spec- 
tacles, and  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  the  customs  of  polyga- 
my and  of  general  licentiousness. 

II.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Son  of 
God  was  manifested.  By  his  example,  preaching  and  vica- 
rious death,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  inspired  apos- 
tles, the  system  of  Christianity,  on  which  depended  the  re- 
formation of  men,  and  ultimately  the  entire  subversion  of 
Satan's  kingdom,  was  founded  and  published. 

In  the  view  of  human  weakness  and  fanaticism,  it  would 
have  been  expected  that  this  pure  system,  so  totally  opposed 
to  all  evil,  would  strike  directly  at  those  institutions  and 
customs  of  society  by  which  mankind  were  held  in  the 
bondage  of  corruption ;  that  it  would  denounce  and  pro- 
scribe those  customs  in  the  abstract,  and  organize  its  follow- 
ers against  them,  in  a  war  of  aggression  and  extermination. 
But  Christianity  is  love,  addressing  itself  to  the  moral  feel- 
ings and  voluntary  affections  of  men ;  and  such  a  course 
would  have  been  every  way  inconsistent  with  its  nature  and 
design. 

It  was  not  the  nature  or  purpose  of  Christianity,  to 
force  reformation  upon  men,  or  to  authorize,  on  the  part 
of  its  disciples,  any  such  attack  upon  the  public,  organized 
and  general  customs  of  communities,  or  classes  of  man- 
kind, as  would  naturally  provoke  their  combined  opposition, 
involve  in  one  form  or  another  the  use  of  carnal  weapons, 
and  end  in  a  violent  conflict  of  the  bad  passions  of  both 
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parties.  Even  Judaism,  corrupted  and  perverted  as  it  had 
become,  was  not  at  once  proscribed.  The  pure  and  spirit- 
ual germ  of  Christianity  was  planted  in  the  synagogue, 
amicSt  the  thorns  and  briars  of  Pharisaic  and  Sadduceaa 
pride,  hypocrisy,  prejudice  and  unbelief.  No  violent  onset 
was  made  agaiust  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  ceremonial  ob- 
servances were  long  tolerated  in  the  Jewish  converts,  and 
the  apostles  themselves  occasionally  complied  with  them, 
that  they  mi^ht  not  shock  the  rooted  prejudices  of  Jews,  or 
the  feeble  faith  of  recent  converts,  and  thereby  hinder  the 
appropriate  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  was  it  shown 
that  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy;  and 
that  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that 
make  peace. 

To  have  required  of  the  Jews  an  instant  renunciation 
of  their  system,  would  have  been  wholly  ineffectual,  ex- 
cept in  the  production  of  violence  and  wrath,  unless  enfor- 
ced by  other  than  moral  causes ;  and  had  an  outward  re- 
nunciation been  compelled,  nothing  worth  gaining  would 
have  been  accomplished.  No  moral  good  would  have  been 
secured.  Nothing  suitable  to  the  appropriate  design  of  the 
Gospel  would  have  been  effected,  nothing  depending  on,  or 
consonant  with,  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
whose  a^ncy  alone,  in  the  production  of  moral  results, 
Christianity  is  rendered  effectually  beneficial  to  mankind. 
Neither  the  spiritual  nor  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Jews 
would  have  been  improved.  Their  minds  and  hearts 
would  have  remained  a3  they  were  before,  or  have  been 
more  blinded  and  hardened.  All  that  was  proper  to 
Christianity  in  the  case,  was  done,  by  exhibiting  its  li^ht 
and  love,  and  applying  its  moral  influence  bypreachmg 
and  example.  Through  the  use  of  these  means,  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  Jews  were  gradually  removed,  their  minds  en- 
lightened, and  their  opinions  changed.  From  this  example 
it  is  evident,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Christianity  to  super- 
sede those  institutions  and  customs  which  were  inconsistent 
with  it,  by  introducing  and  establishing  others.  It  begun, 
not  by  puUinff  down  the  fabric  of  society,  but  by  laying  the 
foundUition  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  of  holy  living,  and  of 
heavenly  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  its  converts. 

A  similar  course  was  accordingly  pursued  with  respect 
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to  Other  perverse  customs  and  erroneous  systems  of  theory 
and  practice.  Such  customs  and  practices  existed  hy  the 
common  consent,  were  interwoven  wiih  the  poUcy,  and 
deeply  rooted  in  the  passions  of  their  depraved  supporters. 
They  were  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  the  social  system, 
and  sooner  than  yield  to  any  public  attack  upon  them,  the 
people,  in  their  blindness  and  depravity,  would  probably 
have  sacrificed  their  lives.  Doubtless  He  who  possessed  aU 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  could  have  compelled  an  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  those  customs ;  but  it  must  have  been  on 
principles,  and  for  ends  quite  different  from  those  for  which 
the  Gospel  was  preached,  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
set  up  in  the  world.  Probably  a  renunciation  of  those  cus- 
toms by  the  people,  before  they  had  generally  received  and 
obeyed  the  Gospel,  and  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
minds,  would  only  have  changed  the  forms  of  their  depraved 
conduct,  and  turned  the  streams  of  corruption  into  other 
channels.  But  Christianity  aimed  at  far  higher  and  more 
valuable  ends.  Had  the  correction  of  such  evils,  by  direct 
efforts,  been  the  object  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  duty  of  minis- 
ters and  Christians,  it  would  of  course  have  been  incumbent 
on  them  at  once,  to  have  formally  denounced  and  assailed, 
not  only  Judaism  and  idolatry,  but  all  the  despotic  institu- 
tions of  government,  and  the  odious  customs  of  the  sur- 
rounding world ;  in  which  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Chris- 
tianity must  have  been  diverted  from  the  higher  objects  for 
which  it  was  established,  involved  in  interminable  conflict, 
deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  characteristics  and  happiest 
fruits,  and  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  excited  pas- 
sions and  resisted  prejudices.  Instead  of  showing  to  the 
world,  in  an  unequivocal  and  convincing  manner,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  followers  of  Christ  and  his  opposers ;  in- 
stead of  causing  an  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in 
its  converts,  in  contrast  with  the  wickedness  and  misery  of 
the  impenitent  around  them ;  it  would  have  spent  itself  in 
a  war  of  passion,  in  a  contest  with  wicked  men  upon  their 
own  principles,  and  would  probably  soon  have  been  driven 
from  the  earth. 

lU.  Christianity,  instead  of  being  addressed  to  commu- 
nities, and  instead  of  assailing  their  errours  and  sins,  in  the 
abstract,  or  as  public  and  cherished  usages,  involving  the 
selfish  interests,  the  fixed  prejudices,  and  the  base  passions 
of  their  adherents,  is  addressed  to  tn^tvu2uaZfnan.  Instead 
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of  proposinfi^  to  reclaim  the  world  by  a  formal  controversy 
with  its  evil  customs,  it  proposes,  as  its  direct  object,  to  re- 
claim and  save  the  souls  of  those  who  obey  it.  Instead  of 
wasting  its  force  in  refined  abstractions,  and  vague  generali* 
ties,  or  directing  its  influence  specially  against  the  external 
forms  of  wickedness,  it  deals  directly  with  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  individuals,  and  brings  all  its  energy  and 
power  to  bear  upon  them  in  their  personal  characters,  rela- 
tions, and  obligations.  It  appeals  to  man  as  a  guilty  moral 
agent,  whose  condition  in  this  life,  be  the  state  of  society 
around  him  ever  so  corrupt,  and  be  the  injustice  and  the  suf- 
fering to  which  he  is  subject  ever  so  great,  is  tolerable  com- 
pared with  that  which  awaits  him  as  an  impenitent  sinner. 
Its  author  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  The  Gospel  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth. 
It  contemplates  the  sinner  as  ^ilty  and  ruined  in  himself, 
and  surrounded  by  the  corruptions  and  abominations  of  the 
world,  and  proposes  to  redeem  him  from  sin  and  condemna- 
tion, to  translate  him  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  purify  his  heart,  the  fountain  of 
his  actions,  to  secure  his  holy  obedience,  and  to  fit  him  for 
the  heavenly  state.  Such,  with  respect  to  man,  is  its  direct 
and  specific  object,  and  to  this  end  its  means  and  influences 
are  to  be  appUed. 

In  thus  addressing  and  dealing  with  individuals,  it  re- 
quires them  to  abstain  not  only  from  particular  vices  and 
immoral  customs,  but  from  M  sin,  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  in  heart  and  life,  and  even  from  the  appearance  of 
evil.  The  perfect  effic€U5y  of  its  provisions  is  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  every  one  who  cordially  obeys  it,  however  obscure, 
depressed,  or  miserable  he  may  be  in  respect  to  outward 
temporal  circumstances.  Its  direct  and  essential  results  do 
not  depend  on  the  extent  of  its  public  influence,  in  relation 
to  the  customs  of  the  world.  It  aims  to  subvert  those  customs, 
by  changing  the  hearts  of  individuals,  and'  rectifying  their 
views  and  affections  primarily  towards  God,  and  thus  bring- 
ing them  under  the  influence  of  far  higher  obligations  and 
more  powerful  motives,  than  those  which  relate  merely  to 
their  temporal  condition.  Its  tendency  to  restrain  the  prac- 
tices of  wicked  men,  is  founded  in  its  transforming  and  sa- 
ving influence  upon  individual  Christians ;  and  where  thai 
influence  is  not  perceived,  where  its  pure  and  convincing 
Vol.  I.  66 
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light  is  not  displayed  in  the  holy  lives  of  particular  persons, 
the  Gospel  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  public  mind. 

The  precepts,  warnings,  exhortations,  and  promises  of 
the  Grospel  are,  accordingly,  addressed  to  individual  man, 
and  have  respect  to  the  duties  of  each  one,  in  his  particular 
circumstances  and  relations.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  addition 
to  commands  corresponding  to  those  obligations  towards 
God,  which  are  common  to  all  as  his  creatures,  and  subjects 
of  his  moral  government,  we  find  so  many  special  directions 
to  individuals  in  the  different  relations  and  conditions  of  life : 
namely,  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  to  private  Christians, 
to  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

IV.  In  accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as 
now  described,  its  followers  are  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the 
Grospel  by  their  humble,  persevering,  and  faithful  obedience 
in  the  particular  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  they 
are  placed.  By  such  obedience,  arising  from  supreme  love 
to  God,  by  universal  good  will  to  men,  by  quiet  and  peace- 
able lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well  doing,  by  harmlessness,  simplicity,  and  benevo- 
lence, by  forbearance,  meekness,  and  submission,  they  are  to 
glorify  their  Redeemer,  manifest  their  faith,  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world,  and  prove  themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

In  this  view  of  their  duties,  their  relations  to  the  evil 
customs  and  practices  of  the  world  may  properly  be  consid- 
ered here  in  the  following  respects :  viz. 

1.  They  are  themselves  to  abstain  from,  and  avoid  them, 
and  by  their  pure  and  holy  example  to  condemn  them,  and 
present  motives  for  their  renunciation  by  others.  By  such 
an  exhibition  of  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  in  themselves, 
they  may  present  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  consciences  of 
the  wicked,  and  co-operate  with  the  Divine  Spirit  in  c<«- 
vincing  the  worldof  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgement 
to  come. 

2.  They  are  to  regard  those  evils,  as  showing  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  the  insufficiency  of  human  wis- 
dom and  human  power  to  secure  its  reformation ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  as  proving  the  necessity  of  the  Grospel,  giv- 
ing occasion  for  self-denial,  submission,  patience,  forbearance, 
compassion,  and  other  benevolent  affections,  and  of  display- 
ing by  contrast,  the  wonders  of  the  Saviour's  love,  conde- 
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scension  and  mercy,  the  boundless  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  his  government,  and  the  propriety  of  the  awful  sanctions 
of  his  word,  and  of  the  impending  retributions  of  eternity. 

3.  They  are  to  labour  for  the  removal  of  those  e^s  by  ha- 
bitual prayer  and  effort  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ; 
by  the  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace  for  the  conversion  and 
salvation  of  men ;  and  by  beting  their  personal  testimo- 
ny against  them  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  their  circumstances  and  relations. 

The  world  is  a  scene  of  moral  conflict.  The  miseries 
under  which  it  suffers  and  groans,  are  the  fruits  of  sin,  and 
they  can  be  effectually  relieved  only  so  far  as  their  cause  in 
the  hearts  of  men  is  obviated  by  means  of  the  Gospel.  This 
conflict  is  a  spectacle  to  the  universe.  Its  character  and 
importance  are  seen  in  the  exhibition  which  is  made  of  the 
hearts  and  conduct  of  apostate  men,  in  league  with  the  pow- 
•ers  of  darkness ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  purposes  of 
Christ,  as  head  over  all  things  to  his  church,  and  in  the 
•means  of  their  accomplishment,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  co-operation  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  displays  his  grace  and  gives  assurance  of  his 
final  triumph  over  all  opposition,  by  the  conversion  and 
sanctiflcation  of  men  under  these  circumstances ;  taking  them 
as  brands  from  the  burning,  sustaining  them  amidst  the 
temptations  and  trials  to  which  they  are  subject  from  the 
world,  and  preparing  them  for  heaven.  Where  numbers 
are  converted,  the  fountains  of  evil  are  healed  to  the  same 
extent ;  and  when  this  spiritual  reign  shall  extend  to  whole 
communities,  the  foundation  of  their  evil  customs  will  be 
destroyed.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  a  secular  or  na- 
tional institution ;  its  objects  are  not  primarily  worldly,  but 
spiritual ;  its  progress  is  like  that  of  leaven ;  its  characteris- 
tics are  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Those  in  whose  hearts  it  is  established,  and  who  have  tasted 
its  blessedness,  will  be  prompted  to  engage  in  prayers  and 
labours,  to  accomplish  in  others  what  they  have  experienced 
of  the  grace  of  God. 

There  are  in  the  New  Testament  various  passages 
which  show  at  length  the  manner  in  which  this  kingdom  is 
built  up,  and  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  principle,  that 
the  Gospel  is  addressed  to  individuals,  taking  cognizance 
of  their  personal  circumstances  and  relations.  By  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  chapters 
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of  Ephesians,  or  rather  of  the  whole  of  that  epistle,  and  of 
that  to  the  Golossians,  to  cite  no  others,  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  appropriate  object  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  religions 
influence  and  effort  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  unwarrantable 
associated  and  public  exertions  to  subvert  the  estaUished 
and  l^[alized  customs  of  the  world,  on  the  other,  will,  it  is 
believS,  be  apparent  to  every  candid  mind. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  apostles  had  turned  aside  from  preaching  the  &cts  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  enforcing  repentance  and  feith 
on  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  to  attack  idolatry,  or 
either  of  the  prevalent  customs  which  have  been  referred  to, 
and  that  they  had,  for  the  time,  made  its  suppression  their 
leading  object,  and  forced  it  upon  the  attention  of  their  im- 
mediate followers  and  of  the  public  ;  that  they  had  enlisted 
their  own  ardent  feelings  and  the  violent  passions  of  others 
in  the  controversy,  produced  a  general  excitement,  diverted 
the  attention  of  all  from  the  Gospel,  and  drawn  on  conten- 
tion and  persecution :  will  any  one  hesitate  to  say,  that  they 
would  in  such  a  case  have  lost  the  confidence  both  of  th^ 
church  and  the  world,  dishonoured  their  office  and  their  pro- 
fession, forfeited  the  divine  favour  and  co-operation,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  pl-ogress  of  Christianity?  How  different 
would  have  been  the  results  of  their  ministry,  had  they,  on 
the  principle  of  some  in  later  times,  endeavoured  to  arouse 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  men,  and  to  stir  up  their  en- 
mity and  opposition,  as  the  readiest  way  to  bring  about  their 
reception  of  the  Gospel,  instead  of  submitting,  as  they  did, 
to  extreme  privations  and  hardships,  and  becoming  all  tfain^ 
to  all  men,  that  they  might  avoid  occasioning  such  effects  m 
their  hearers !  They  sought  practically  to  recommend  th«r 
religion  by  kindness,  forbearance,  and  love,  being  blameless 
and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of 
a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among  whom  they  shone  as 
lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life ! 

Had  it  been  proposed  to  them,  and  their  feUo w  Christians, 
to  undertake  a  public  contest  against  the  prevailing  licen- 
tiousness of  the  people,  and  to  proceed  on  the  plan  of  inves- 
tigating and  exposing  to  the  view  of  all,  those  details  which 
they  deemed  it  a  shame  for  any  one  even  to  mention,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  their  decision  ?  Can  any  one  be- 
lieve that  they  would  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a  project? 
Is  it  not  palpable  to  every  one,  that  such  a  course  of  pro- 
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oeeding  on  their  part,  would  have  diverted  tlie  attention  of 
all  from  their  spiritual  concerns?  and  that,  by  occupying  the 
thoughts  and  filling  the  imaginations  of  the  people  with  wose 
detaUs,  they  would  most  effectually  and  extensively  have 
promoted  and  spread  the  very  evils  in  question,  corrupted 
those  who  were  not  already  vile,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent have  used  the  very  means  of  temptation  and  ruin,  which 
were  employed  by  the  most  abandoned  and  incorrigible) 
Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not  be 
burned  ?  Has  it  been,  or  will  it  ever  be  discovered,  and 
found  out  to  be  the  business  of  Christians,  and  a  special  ob- 
ject of  Christianity,  to  correct  such  evil  practices,  and  put  an 
end  to  such  worbs  of  darkness,  by  exposing  diem  to  the 
public  gaze,  and  making  good  and  bad  equally  familiar?  that 
the  way  to  preserve  utipoUuted  minds  from  impurity,  is  to 
fill  them  with  pollution  ?  that  the  way  to  guard  and  shield 
the  uncorrupt,  is  to  lead  them  into  temptation  ?  that  the  way 
to  promote  purity  and  virtue  in  old  and  young,  is  to  teach 
them  the  abominations  of  vice,  and  subject  them  to  the  trans- 
forming influence  of  sin  and  Satan  ? 

Happily  the  apostles  were  infallibly  guided  both  in  their 
practice  and  their  inculcations.  Their  theory  was  a  very 
different  one,  and  they  better  understood  their  office  and 
their  duties.  They  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  avoid 
offences,  and  to  refrain  from  secular  and  worldly  questions 
which  tended  to  strife  and  division.  Their  character  and 
the  success  of  their  efforts  required  them,  as  stewards  of  God, 
to  be  blameless.  They  knew  and  felt,  that  they  must  not  strike, 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness 
instructing  opposers,  if  Grod,  peradventure,  would  give  them 
jrepentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth.  The  wea- 
pons of  their  warfare  were  not  carnal  but  spiritual,  and 
mighty  through  God.  Christ  sent  them  not  to  perform  the 
oflice  of  politicians  or  moralists,  but  to  preach  and  exempli- 
fy the  Gospel.  When  they  visited  the  heathen,  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  reigning  systems  of  superstition  and  corroptidn, 
they  occupied  themselves  in  their  proper  ministerial  office, 
preaching  and  testifying  the  Gospel  of  the  ^raoe  of  G<m1, 
and  recommending  it  by  their  personal  exampe.  *  Panl  saya 
to  die  elders  of  Ephesus,  "  Ye  know,  from  the  firstday  that  I 
came  into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  yoo,  at 
all  seasons,  serving  die  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mfaid,  and 
with  many  tears  and  temptations,  which  heml  me  by  the 
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lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews ;  and  how  I  kept  nothing  bade  that 
was  profitable  unto  you,  but  have  showed  you,  and  have 
taught  you  publicly  and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both 
to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  behold  I 
know  that  ye  all  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  &ce  no  more ;  wherefore  I 
take  you  to  recoid  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of 
all  men,  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God." 

Their  faithful  exhibition  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  pure  and 
inoflbnsive  lives,  occasioned  indeed  no  little  excitement ;  but 
the  opposition  and  persecution  which  they  encountered  were 
unprovoked  and  unreasonable,  and  generally  showed  their 
enemies  to  be  so  clearly  and  exclusively  in  the  wrong,  as  to 
advance,  instead  of  hindering,  their  objects.  Thus  at  Epbe- 
sus,  Paul  and  his  companions  being  &lsely  accused  by  De- 
metrius, the  town  clerk  defended  them  as  having  given  no  just 
occasion  for  offence,  and  by  referring  to  the  well  known  pro- 
visions of  their  laws,  quieted  the  tumult  of  the  people.  They 
refrained  from  interfering  with  the  established  institutions, 
customs,  and  relations  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
refused  to  comply  with,  or  in  any  manner  to  sanction,  the  £aJse 
maxims  or  evil  practices  of  the  world. 

In  respect  to  this  subject,  every  one  perceives  the  propri- 
ety  and  necessity  of  this  course  of  Christian  forbearance  and 
TOtidence  in  missionaries  to  the  heathen  at  the  present  day. 
Were  they  specially  and  publicly  to  direct  their  efforts  against 
the  sjrstem  of  idolatry ^  or  other  abominable  customs  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  sent,  they  would  soon  be  destroyed. 
They  would  have  no  right  to  expect  the  blessing  oi  God, 
or  the  protection  of  his  providence  in  such  a  crusade ;  nor 
would  they  be  sent,  were  there  not  sufficient  grounds  of  con- 
fidence, that  they  would  abstain  from  any  such  course. 

And  is  it  not  equally  incumbent  on  all  ministers  and  on 
Christians,  every  where  and  at  all  times,  in  like  manner  to 
adhere  to  the  primitive  example  on  this  subject?  This 
question,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  whole  force  of  that  example,  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  natural  tendency  and  efiects 
of  a  different  course,  unite  in  bringing  us  to  this  conclusion. 
Nor  is  there  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
legitimate  and  proper  objects  of  individual  and  associated  re- 
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ligioas  effort.  The  means  and  exertions  which  are  divinely 
sanctioned,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  sufficiently  distinguished  by 
the  special  objects  to  which  they  are  directed,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  pursued.  They  are  in  harmcmy  witfi 
the  highest  attainments  and  hopes  of  Christian  piety,  and 
give  scope  for  the  happiest  exhibition  of  practical  religion. 

The  efforts  of  ministers  and  Christians,  as  the  professed 
servants  of  Christ,  co-operating  with  him  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  his  mediation,  should  have  respect  directly 
and  primarily  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men, 
and  are  to  be  pursued  from  obedience  to  him,  and  zeal  for 
his  glory.  Both  the  direct  objects  of  these  efforts,  and  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  them,  must  not  only  be  consistent 
with  Christianity,  but  must  be  such  as  to  commend  it,  main- 
tain its  exalted  claims,  and  exemplify  its  practical  effects. 

Without  attempting  to  specify  particularly  the  objects 
and  methods  of  usefulness  to  which  the  public  influence  of 
religion  and  the  active  zeal  of  Christians  ought  to  be  conse- 
crated ;  it  may  yet  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  class  of  ob- 
jects which  all  recognise  as  strictly  evangelical,  and  which 
the  whole  Christian  profession  are  under  the  highest  obliga- 
tions to  promote.  There  is  also  a  mixed  class  of  objects,  re- 
lating partly  to  the  temporal  and  social,  and  partly  to  the 
monu  and  religious  well-being  of  mankind,  in  which  Chris- 
tians are  individually  bound  to  co-operate  with  their  fellow 
men ;  such  as  the  promotion  of  education,  and  the  discounte- 
nance of  pernicious  habits,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  intempe- 
rance, are  not  only  ruinous  to  individuals,  but  are  contrary 
to  the  laws,  and  to  the  universal  sense  of  propriety  and  obli- 
gation ;  and  which,  instead  of  being  themselves  susteined  by 
the  violence  of  passion,  are  so  uniformly  the  means  by  which 
the  passions  are  rendered  violent  and  ungovernable,  that  no 
other  than  the  most  salutary  and  beneficial  results  can  pro- 
ceed from  bringing  the  combined  influence  of  Christian  piety 
and  worldly  benevolence  to  bear  against  them. 

But  there  are  institutions  and  customs,  in  every  nation, 
the  denunciation  and  resistance  of  which,  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  and  by  public  and  organized  efforts,  cannot  fidi 
to  rouse  the  prejudices  and  evil  passions  of  men  against  reli- 
^on,  to  disparage  its  character,  hinder  its  influence,  and 
bring  reproach  upon  its  friends.  These  institutions  and 
customs  are  intrenched  in  the  passions  and  interests  of  men, 
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and  in  their  social  arrangements ;  and  to  suppose  that  tfaey 
will  be  abandoned  when  assailed  in  this  manner,  is  to  sup- 
pose a  state  of  things  in  which  they  would  be  abandoned 
without  any  effort ;  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  world  are  no 
longer  enslaved  by  their  prejudices  and  passions ;  it  is  to 
mistake  the  case,  both  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  these  evils,  and  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  Christianity,  and  tlie  obligations  and  duties  of  its  dis- 
ciples. 

Combined  religious  efforts  to  suppress  such  evils  of  the 
world,  originate  in  a  zeal  which  is  not  according  to  know- 
ledge; a  zeal  which  assumes  gratuitous  responsibilities,  both 
with  respect  to  the  means  to  be  used  and  the  ends  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  a  zeal  which  is  characterized  by  much  vehe- 
mence of  feeling,  by  impatience  of  delay,  and  by  censure 
and  intolerance  of  those  whose  co-operation  is  withheld,  or 
cautioudy  given;  a  zeal  which  magnifies  its  selected  ob- 
ject above  all  others,  and  makes  the  violent  and  exclusive 
pursuit  of  that  object,  the  test  of  character ;  a  zeal  which 
has  £Btr  more  respect  to  the  results  which  it  proposes,  than 
to  the  means  of  attaining  them ;  a  zeal  which  is  so  connected 
with  the  passions,  as  rarely  to  survive  the  period  of  novelty 
and  of  the  first  temporary  excitement.  There  is,  in  the  ex- 
hibitions of  this  kind  of  zeal,  a  boldness  which  defies  opposi- 
tion, a  seeming  recklessness  of  consequences,  an  apparent 
indifference  to  the  evils  which  its  operations  must  unavoida- 
bly occasion,  and  a  severity  of  temper,  to  which  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  Christians  generally  are  wholly  averse. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  zeal,' men  doubtless  mistake  their 
responsibilities  and  duties  with  respect  to  the  objects  which 
they  aim  at ;  they  mistake  the  position  which  belongs  to 
them  in  relation  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  the  divine  provi- 
dence and  government,  and  the  manner  in  which,  by  their 
agency,  they  are  to  serve  and  honour  God.  They  are  de- 
ceived by  the  combined  influence  of  erroneous  views  and 
undue  excitement.  They  make  religion  to  consist  too  little 
in  the  love  of  Grod,  and  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  too 
little  in  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  too  much  in  those  out- 
ward efforts  which  respect  their  fellow  men.  Efforts  pro- 
ceeding fi*om  such  zeal  have  done  incredible  and  remediless 
evil  to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  professedly  made, 
frustrated  the  grace  of  God,  and  shipwrecked  the  character 
and  hopes  of  many  of  those  engaged  in  them ;  but  they  haw 
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no  tendency  or  adaptation  to  do  good,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  they  may  be  avoided,  or  at  least  that  no  great  propor- 
tion of  the  followers  of  Christ  will  at  any  time  be  so  unwise, 
so  deceived,  and  led  astray^  as  to  repeat  them. 

There  doubdess  is  to  some  extent,  at  the  present  time,  a 
state  of  feeling  and  opinion  in  the  religious  community, 
tending  to  originate  and  sanction  methods  of  piiblic  and 
S3rstematic  opposition  to  the  vices  and  evil  customs  of  the 
world,  which,  if  the  view  here  taken  of  the  subject  is  correct, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Gospel.  Have  we  not  indeed 
witnessed  instances  of  associations  formed  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  such  aggressive  operations,  commencing  with  ex* 
traordinary  zeal,  employing  special  means  of  excitement, 
stirring  up  opposition,  and  proceeding  as  though  the  fate  of 
religion  itself,  with  all  its  institutions  and  hopes, depended  on 
the  issue  of  the  particular  enterprise  thus  undertaken  ?  In 
the  progress  of  such  efforts  have  we  not  witnessed,  on  the 
part  of  those  most  absorbed  in  them,  a  spirit  of  censorious- 
ness  and  denunciation,  an  exhibition  of  feelings  and  a  re- 
sort to  measures,  very  diverse  from  the  meekness,  gende- 
ness,  forbearance,  kindness  and  benevolence  which  belong 
to  the  Christian  character?  Have  we  not  seen  iasome  in- 
stances a  degree  of  intemperate,  and  almost  rabid,  violence 
and  recklessness,  dishonourable  to  any  cause,  and  especially 
to  one  professedly  religious  in  its  character? 

Considering  now  the  fertility  of  our  times  in  schemes 
of  this  questionable  kind,  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty 
of  all  Christians,  to  examine  the  objects  which  are  preferred 
for  their  support,  before  they  engage  in  them.  It  is  not 
enough  to  sanction  an  object,  that  it  comes  in  the  name  or 
jparb  of  religion,  or  that  it  proposes  a  result  in  itself  desirable. 
Many  other  things  are  to  be  considered,  and  among  them, 
whether  the  object  is  legitimately  one  for  associated  Chris- 
tian effort ;  whether  its  pursuit  is  consonant  with  the  genius 
of  Christianity,  and  the  example  of  its  Founder  and  first  teach- 
ers ;  whedier  diose  are  safe  ^ides  who  are  to  conduct  it ; 
whc^er  their  character  for  piety,  wisdom,  and  consistency, 
entitles  them  to  confidence  in  that  respect ;  whether  they  are 
earnestly  and  habittually  engaged  in  the  support  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Grospel,  and  o7  those  evangelical  objects  which, 
by  common  consent,  claim  the  first  and  best  efforts  of  minis- 
ters and  private  Christians,  or  whether  their  zeal  passes  by 
those,  in  search  of  new  and  more  exciting  enterprises ; 
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whether  they  excel  others  in  their  temper,  their  humility, 
and  all  those  graces  and  virtues  which  are  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  the  Christian  character,  and  by  which  religion  is 
made  to  appear  in  its  true  light  to  the  world ;  whether  they 
exhibit  as  much  love,  reverence  and  piety  towards  God,  as 
zeal  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men ;  and  also,  whether  the 
means  which  they  propose  to  employ  are  such  as  they  should 
be.  Those  who  desire  to  do  good,  and  to  avoid  doin?  or 
being  the  occasion  of  evil,  and  who  feel  a  just  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  their  conduct,  may  find  objects  enough 
which  will  bear  examination,  to  occupy  their  prayers  and 
efforts ;  and  if  they  are  beset  by  those  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, they  are  bound  to  refrain  from  them^  and  let  them 
alone. 


Art.  VIII. — Moral  REauisiTEs  for  the  Knowledge 
OF  Divine  Things. 

By  Rev.  C.  S.  Hxnst,  Junior  Pastor  of  the  West  Chorch,  Hartford,  Con. 

Von  dm  QikUUhm  Dingen  und  ihrer  Ofenbarungt  von  F.  Heinrick  JaeeH, 

On  Divine  Tilings  and  their  RtvdaHon,  by  FVederiek  Henry  Jaeobu 

Tholuck  somewhere  quotes  a  saying  firom  Goethe, 
which  has  a  profound  truth :  "  The  great  and  deepest  theme 
of  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  man,  is  the  conflict  between 
faUh  and  unbelief.^  These  two  words  are  doubdess  to  be 
taken  in  their  widest  sense ;  faith,  as  a  disposition  to  admit, 
and  unbelief,  a  disposition  to  deny,  what  cannot  be  rendered 
certain  by  demonstration  or  logical  deduction.  Man  is 
prompted  to  &ith  by  an  inward  necessity,  and  yet  in  his 
fallen  nature  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  unbelief.  These 
two  dispositions  exist  in  continual  counteraction ;  and  hence 
the  want  of  consistency  in  unbelief.  If  a  man  determines  to 
admit  nothing  as  true  that  cannot  be  logically  demonstrated, 
there  is,  in  strict  consistency^  no  stopping  place  short  of 
Atheism.  But  the  inward  necessity  of  kith  opposes  this  re- 
sult ;  hence  the  various  inconsequent  systems  of  skepticism. 
But  if  we  admit  that  between  ourselves  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  and  of  divine  things,  there  is  a  ^If,  over 
which  we  cannot  construct  a  bric^  of  logical  deductions, 
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there  remains  nothing  for  us,  but  either  to  give  all  up,  and 
hold  to  nothing,  or  else  to  pass  the  gulf  by/atVA. 

Perhaps  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  presents  a 
more  interesting  spectacle  of  the  conflict  between  faith  and 
unbelief,  than  has  been  shown  in  Germany  since  the  time 
when  Kant  first  broke  up  the  slumbers  of  dogmatic  thinking, 
by  overthrowing  the  pretended  demonstrations  in  which  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  included  all  human  and  divine  things. 
Kant  proved  ihe  impossibility  of  logically  demonstrating  me 
objective  reality  of  God  and  divine  things ;  but  not  choosing 
to  ground  the  knowledge  of  them  on  revelation,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  moral  or  practical  foundation  for  these  truths. 
But  his  system  was  soon  followed  by  the  theories  of  Fichte, 
and  of  Schelling,  each  endeavouring,  in  a  different  way,  to 
remove  the  opposition  between  matter  and  spirit,  God  and 
the  world ;  and,  though  more  consistent  than  Kant,  yet  still 
foiling  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  personality  of  God,  of 
human  freedom,  of  immortality,  and  the  objective  nature  of 
evil,  they  were  in  turn  swept  away. 

Amidst  the  activity  and  diversified  results  of  speculation, 
which  marked  the  springing  up  of  German  rationalism, 
Frederic  Henry  Jacobi  exerted  a  great  influence.  He 
was  opposed  to  Kant ;  but  he  could  not  admit  the  results  of 
Fichte  and  Schelling.  He  allowed  that  the  latter  were  con- 
sistent ;  but  he  could  not  follow  them ;  he  could  not  dve 
up  bis  belief  in  a  personal  God,  in  human  liberty,  ana  in 
personal  immortality.  He  therefore  rejected  speculation  as 
the  ground  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  referred 
them  to  an  immediate  feelingy  or  intuitive  perception. 
This  is  the  doctrine  advocated  in  his  work  "  On  Divine 
Things."  But  at  the  same  time  he  appeared  in  hostihty  to 
all  revealed  religion,  all  historical  grounds  of  faith.  The 
latter  he  seemed  to  hold  as  unfit  to  sSford  a  true  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  as  speculation. 

In  thus  doin^,  he  stripped  the  truths  which  feeling  com- 
pelled him  to  believe,  of  their  chief  glory,  by  disconnecting 
them  from  the  doctrines  of  Redemption  and  Grace. 

We  happen  to  have  some  deeply  interesting  letters  of  Ja- 
cobi, in  which  he  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  of  the 
frail  and  hollow  support  he  finds  in  such  a  philosophy,  and 
of  the  felicity  of  those  who  can  rest  on  revelation.  But  be- 
fore his  dying  day  we  are  told  that  he  betook  himself  to 
prayer ;  that  he  blessed  God  for  the  grace  that  enabled  him 
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to  pray,  and  died  declaring  that  all  his  hopes  rested  on 
grace. 

It  is  not  intended  to  go  into  any  farther  statement  or  ex- 
amination of  the  work  of  Jacobi.  We  rather  prefer  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  thought  suggested  by  its  leading  doctrine, 
and  by  the  history  of  the  author's  latter  days,  and  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  moral  requisites  for  the 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  DIVINE  THINGS.  The  discussiou  of  this  sub- 
ject  seems  especially  suitable  to  our  country  and  our  times. 

There  is  perhaps  no  cause  of  skepticism  in  resaid  to 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  that  has  a  stronger  inluence 
over  minds  of  a  certain  order,  than  the  spectacle  of  innu- 
merable conflicting  systems,  each  claiming  to  be  derived, 
with  uncorrupted  purity,  from  the  living  fountain  of  truth. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  minds  of  another  cast,  and  especially 
such  as  have  gained  a  settled  repose  to  themselves,  are  ena- 
bled, from  their  own  stand-point,  to  extend  a  discriminating 
observation  over  the  strife  of  opposing  views ;  and  discern- 
ing in  each  several  system  its  principle,  its  method,  and  its 
results,  may  perceive  in  them  their  respective  points  of  diver- 
gence and  harmony — their  part  of  tmth  and  of  errour ;  and 
so  far  from  seeing  ground  for  despondency  or  skepticism, 
may  derive  only  a  more  steadfast  conviction  of  the  truth. 
But  in  the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  the  survey  of  the 
thousands  that  differ,  and  the  many  that  therefore  must  err, 
is  unquestionably  connected  with  the  temptation  to  despon- 
dency, doubt  and  indifference.  Now  in  such  cases,  to 
attempt  a  speculative  criticism  of  the  various  discordant  sys- 
tems of  divine  things,  is  by  no  means  the  way  to  gain  that 
'^quietness  and  assurance  forevermore"  which  the  mind 
and  heart  incessantly  demand.  It  is  of  far  more  importance 
that  the  mind  be  directed  to  those practicai  conditions,  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  knowXeage  of  spiritual  truth.  Di- 
vine things  are  not  objects  merely  for  the  understanding,  or 
for  the  speculative  intellect.  "  Do  the  will  of  my  Fa&er, 
and  ye  shall  loiow  of  the  doctrine ;  ye  must  become  as  little 
children,  if  ye  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
says  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  This  may  sound  like 
mysticism  to  many  a  mind ;  but  what  if  it  be  true^  in  spite  of 
the  name  ?  What  if  Christianity,  like  many  other  subjects, 
and  with  equal  right,  require  experimental  conditions  for 
the  apprehension  of  its  truth  and  evidence  ?  What  i^  like 
many  other  subjects,  and  with  equal  right,  knowledge  and 
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insight  be  conditioned  by  the  moral  and  practical  state  of 
the  percipient  7  What  if  Christianity  be  a  remedy  for  a 
diseased  spiritual  state,  which  mtiat  be  taken  before  its  effi- 
cacy can  be  truly  seen  and  known  ? 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  a  practical  trial  of  Chris- 
tianity is  indispensable  to  all  satisfying  insight  of  its  nature. 
The  precepts  of  Christ,  which  we  have  just  cited,  direct  us 
to  the  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  successful  inquiry 
after  divine  truth.  Along  with  study  and  reflection,  there 
most  be  singleness  of  heart,  child-like  humility,  earnest 
prayer,  and  purity  of  life.  These  practical  conditions  of 
divine  knowledge  are  not  only  explicitly  istated  in  the  sacred 
word,  but  they  nmy  be  seen  from  reflection  both  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind,  and  of  spiritual  truth  itself  In  the 
following  remarks  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  their 
truth  and  importance. 

But  we  ought  perhaps  to  indicate  distinctly  the  ground 
from  which  we  start.  We  shall  enter  into  no  discussion 
concerning  the  authority  of  revelation,  as  the  only  possible 
aooroe  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  This  point  we 
assume,  and  to  such  as  with  us  take  it  for  granted  we  speak. 
We  assume  at  the  outset,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  ar^  the 
fountain  of  divine  truth,  the  authoritative  standard  of  reli- 
gious faith.  In  an  age  distinguished  for  the  abandonment 
of  old  opinions,  we  still  hold  to  this,  as  a  ground  abundantly 
established.  At  a  period  rendered  quite  remarkable,  and  it 
is  said,  illustrious,  by  the  emancipation  of  men's  minds  from 
the  slavery  of  old  notions,  we  freely  confess  ourselves  to  be 
so  antiquated,  as  to  be  held  in  willing  subjection  to  the  grand 
Protestant  maxim  on  this  subject. 

Our  proper  attitude  is  that  of  humble  inquirers  into  what 
the  Scriptures  teach.  The  office  of  reason  is  that  of  inter- 
pretation ;  the  pertinent  question  in  every  case  is — What 
did  the  Scriptures  design  to  say?  In  the  determination  of 
this  question,  reason  indeed  has  its  office  ;  the  universal  and 
necessary  principles  of  the  speculative  and  practical  intellect, 
have  a  negative  validity ;  and  it  is  already  presumed,  in  re- 
ceiving the  Scriptures  as  an  authoritative  divine  revelation, 
that  they  contain  nothing  contradictory  to  the  necessary  laws 
of  our  intellectual  and  rnoral  nature.  Under  this  condition, 
the  problem  of  interpretation  is,  to  ascertain,  not  what  mean- 
ing the  language  of  Scripture  might  be  forced  to  bear,  but 
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simply  what  the  sacred  writers  themselves  thought  and 
meant  to  assert. 

But  in  this  investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  source 
of  divine  truth,  the  moral  conditions  to  which  we  have  re- 
fened  must  be  fulfilled.  There  must  be  a  humble  and  obe- 
dient disposition  of  heart.  There  must  be  an  honest  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  man  to  the  will  of  God,  as  holy  ;  oth- 
erwise there  will  be  a  perpetual  tendency  to  make  the  affree- 
able  the  criterion  of  the  true,  and  thus  to  mutilate  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  forcing  its  meaning,  or  by  arbitrary  selection  and 
rejection. 

Besides ;  this  humble  and  obedient  disposition  is,  in  re- 
gard to  many  subjects,  the  indispensable  introduction  to  thftt 
state  of  the  inward  life,  which  is  the  necessary  element  of 
spiritual  apprehension.  And  where  this  is  wanting,  the  true 
use  of  the  speculative  intellect  will  be  perverted — ^tbe  super- 
natural taken  forlhe  irrational — the  incomprehensible  taken 
as  contradictory — that  which  was  never  designed  to  fall  un- 
der the  apprehension  of  the  merely  earthly  understanding 
or  of  the  speculative  intellect,  will  be  rejected,  or  arbitra- 
rily reduced  within  their  forms  and  measures — and,  thus 
evacuated  of  all  distinctive  spiritual  import,  will  be  ex- 
plained away,  as  metaphors,  into  mere  moral  notions. 

Exposed  to  these  dangers,  we  find  in  the  practical  direc- 
tions of  the  Gospel  the  best  safeguard,  and  the  surest  grounds 
of  successful  inquiry.  There  is  a  profound  and  Christ/an 
wisdom  in  the  great  meditative  poet  of  the  age,  directing  us 


-"  To  seek 


Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near. 

Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them ;  vows,  renewed 

On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 

Vigils  of  contemplation,  praise,  and  prayer, 

A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart, 

Issuing  however  feebly,  no  where  flows 

Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 

But  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 

To  him^  tohoy  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  stbivxs 

To  YIELD   ENTIRE   SUBMISSION  TO  THE   LAW 

Op  CONSCIENCE ;  conscience  reverenced  and  obeyed, 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul, 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world."* 

Such  a  disposition  and  such  moral  habits,  free  the  mind 
from  many  unfriendly  influences  and  causes  of  errour.  The 
causes  which  more  than  any  thing  else  obstruct  the  pursuit 

*  Wordsworth,  Excursion. 
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of  truth,  are  marcU  causes.  The  unfriendly  influences  which 
clog  the  free  action  of  the  mental  powers,  and  disturb  their 
impartial  and  successful  direction,  lie  chiefly  in  the  moral 
disposition  and  habits.  This  is  true  in  every  field  of  inquiry. 
"  The  cause  of  difficulty,"  said  one  of  the  acutest  thinkers 
amon^  the  wise  men  of  antiquity,  when  speaking  of  phi- 
losophical subjects,  '<  the  cause  of  difficulty  lies  not  in  the 
thin^,  but  in  ourselves.  For  as  the  eyes  of  the  bat  are  to 
daylight,  so  is  the  human  mind  often  to  objects,  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  the  clearest  of  all."  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers were  wont  to  require  a  preparatory  discipline  of 
fasting  and  silence,  in  such  as  desired  to  enter  their  schools, 
and  ascend  to  the  heights  of  their  mysteries.  While  men's 
souls  were  sunken  in  the  grossness  of  sensuality,  or  agitated 
by  the  tumults  of  passion,  they  were  held  entirely  unfit  for 
the  contemplations  of  philosophy.  Who  can  question  the 
profound  wisdom  of  their  practical  requirements  ?  How 
much  more,  then,  must  we  regard  sensuality,  passion,  or  any 
sinful  habit  of  the  soul,  as  unfriendly  to  successfiil  inquiry 
into  the  sources  of  celestial  truth  ? 

The  awakenuig  words  of  Christ  can  never  be  too  oflen, 
or  too  solemnly,  recalled  to  mind.  "This  is  the  condemna- 
tion, that  although  light  hath  come  into  the  world,  men  have 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil ;  for  every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither 
Cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved ;  but 
he  that  doeth  according  to  the  truth,  cometh  to  the  light, 
that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God."  In  this  impressive  passage  may  we  not  find  the 
chief  reason  and  solution  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  infi- 
delity, the  skepticism,  and  the  fatal  errours,  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  Christendom  ?  It  is  indeed  entirely  natural,  that  a 
disinclination  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  self- 
denial  and  holiness  pointed  out  in  the  sacred  word,  should 
hlind  the  mind  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  only  way  lead- 
ing unto  life,  and  foster  a  delusive  confidence  in  a  broader 
and  more  indulgent  way. 

Where  the  practical  requirements  of  religion  are  disliked 
— ^where  its  uncompromising  claims  upon  the  inward  spirit 
and  will,  as  well  as  upon  the  outward  doings,  excite  repug- 
nance— ^it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  a  powerful  influence 
should  operate  to  bias  the  mind  in  religious  inquiries.  The 
strong  influence  of  the  heart  and  the  life  upon  the  judgement 
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and  faith  is  seen  every  day,  and  almost  every  one  knows  it 
is  vain  to  expect,  that  the  man  who  is  under  the  dominion  of 
any  vice,  will  be  as  open  to  arguments  against  it,  as  one  who 
is  free  from  the  vice ; — he  will  not  weigh  them  as  fairly — he 
will  not  feel  their  force  as  strongly.  <'  It  would  have  been  a 
hard  task,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  to  have  persuaded  a  prac- 
tised slave-trader  (a  half  century  ago)  that  his  lucrative  em- 
ployment was  detestable  villany.  As  difficult,  at  least,  most 
it  b(>to  open  a  way  for  the  doctrine  whose  very  genius  is  ho- 
liness, through  the  dark  and  cold  mists  of  moral  prejudice, 
and  the  love  and  retention  of  sin.  An  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
denies  free  access  to  the  light  of  the  truth  which  is  nccordr 
ing  to  godlinesj  refuses  a  fair  and  honest  consideration  of 
its  evidences,  and  treats  it  as  a  foe  whose  first  approaches 
must  be  resisted,  from  a  presentiment  that,  once  admitted,  it 
will  grant  no  quarter  to  the  corruptions  of  the  spirit,  any 
more  than  to  those  of  the  flesh,  and  will  unsparingly  cast 
down  imaginations,  and  eoery  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God^^ 

This  principle  concerning  the  influence  of  the  character 
upon  the  judgement  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  applies  with  equal 
and  even  greater  strength  to  mental  vices,  such  as  pride, 
vanity,  contempt  for  those  who  differ  from  us,  and  over- 
weening confidence  in  ourselves.  These  habits  of  the  heart 
may  exert  a  more  pernicious  influence  in  Minding  and  mis- 
leading the  mind,  than  grosser  vices ;  because  they  are  more 
latent,  and  the  subject  of  them  is  less  likely  to  have  the  voice 
of  conscience  loudly  against  him. 

It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  determine  the  cast  of  opinions  a  bad 
man  is  most  inclined  to  adopt ;  and  easy  also  to  decide  the 
class  of  doctrines  to  which  a  mind  inclines  under  the  influ- 
ence of  levity,  pride  of  opinion,  or  contemptuous  prejudice. 
The  pride  which  cannot  brook  to  cast  down  all  its  lofty 
imaginations,  and  subject  its '  thoughts  to  the  captivity  of 
the  faith  of  Christ,  will  be  likely  to  see  only  foolishness  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  though  it  is  declared  to  be  "  the 
power  of  Ood,  and  the  wisdom  of  Ood."  Just  as  vanity 
prompts  men  to  shun  a  position  in  which  they  are  seen  to 
disadvantage  ;  so  in  general  will  men  shrink  away  from  the 
painfiil  brightness  of  the  li^ht  of  truth,  in  which  they  find 
their  pollution  and  their  sfiiilt  revealed.  They  come  not  to 
the  light,  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved ;  they  are  likely 
to  weigh  the  evidences  of  the  truth  with  prejudice  and  par- 
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tiality ;  and  with  a  deceived  imagination  persuade  them- 
selves to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  to  put  light  for  dark- 
ness and  darkness  for  light.  There  are  certain  diseases  of 
the  body,  in  whidi  the  organ  of  vision  is  so  affected  that 
outwaid  objects  are  seen  distorted  or  discoloured.  In  like  man- 
ner, sin  is  a  moral  disease,  and  when  men  live  in  sensual  in- 
dulgence, or  under  the  dominion  of  sinful  passion,  the  spirit- 
ual visi(m  will  be  impaired,  the  beautifiil  form  and  proportions 
of  celestial  truth  will  be  seen  distorted,  and  her  radiance 
darkened  and  discoloured. 

But  when  men  seek  for  truth  in  order  to  holiness ;  when 
they  seek  it  with  honesty,  hnmihty  and  seriousness,  and 
with  a  diligent  effort  to  '<  break  off  sin  by  righteousness ;" 
when  to  an  earnest  and  prayerful  inquiry  into  the  sacred 
sources  of  truth,  is  added  fi  cordial  disposition  to  submit  the 
whole  faith  and  feelings,  the  whole  heart  and  life,  to  the 
practical  control  of  the  truth ;  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
mind  is  freed  from  many  of  the  most  unfriendly  influences, 
and  most  powerftil  causes  of  errour. 

Not  only  so;  but  such  a  disposition  exerts  a  positive  effica- 
cy, by  rectifying,  so  to  say,  the  position  of  the  mind,  and  the 
organ  of  spiritual  vision  in  the  world  of  spiritual  objects.  The 
truths  of  God's  word  are  not  designed  merely  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  intellect,  but  also  for  the  life  of  the  soul.  "  My 
words,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life  f 
and  wherever  they  are  truly  received,  through  the  quicken- 
ing power  of  the  Spirit,  the  soul  is  brought  into  a  living  con- 
nexion with  them,  in  which  they  become  a  truth  and  a  reality, 
in  a  far  higher  sense  than  as  bare  positions  or  formulas  for 
the  speculative  intellect.  Now  for  this  vital  and  interiour 
acquaintance  with  divine  things,  a  pure,  humble,  and  obe- 
dient disposition  prepares  the  mind,  by  the  simplicity  and 
delicacy  of  spiritual  appreciation  which  it  imparts.  The 
mind  is  prepared  to  reject  what  is  noxious,  and  to  attach 
itself  to  what  is  salutary  and  holy ;  to  discern  what  is  adapt- 
ed to  its  condition  and  to  its  everlasting  wants ;  to  its  spirit- 
ual life,  peace,  and  holy  fruitfiilness  ;  to  see  and  know  that 
what  leads  the  soul  upward  to  Ood,  must  be  from  God. 

Besides,  it  is  only  with  this  obedient  and  prayerful  dis« 
position,  that  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  connected.  This  influence  is  something  more,  and  high- 
er, and  quite  other,  than  Divine  Providence  in  its  general 
arrangements,  furnishing,  or  impressing,  moral  and  religious 
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instruction ;  and  though  the  miserable  spirit  of  self-styled 
rationalism,  withering  all  the  life  and  glory  of  divine  truth, 
may  thus  explain  it  away,  and  reject  all  higher  views  as 
mptical,  yet  the  noble  and  blessed  fiict  of  an  immediate  and 
special  illumination  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  undenia* 
bly  disclosed  in  the  sacred  word :  and  every  humble  and  pray- 
erfiil  heart  knows,  that  the  promise  is  true.  To  such  only 
the  promise  is  made  of  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation, 
that  we  may  comprehend  the  things  that  are  freely  ffiven  us 
of  Ood.  The  secret  of  the  Loj3  is  with  them  mat  fear 
him,  and  his  covenant  to  make  them  know  it  The  meek 
will  he  ffuide  in  judgement ;  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his 
way.  I  praise  thee,  O  Father,  that  although  thou  hast  hid- 
den these  things  from  the  wise  and  intelligent,  thou  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  For  it  is  written:  I  will  destroy 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  and  bring  the  understanding:  of  the 
intelligent  to  nought?  Hath  not  God  regarded  as  foUy  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  ?  The  world  by  its  wisdom  knew  not 
God.  What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord ;  him  shall 
God  teach  the  way  he  ought  to  choose."  These  are  a  few 
passages  from  the  holy  wora ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  disclose  to  the  humble  and  prayerful  mind  an  aid  from 
the  enlightening  Spirit  of  truth,  to  ffuide  its  inquiries,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  errour,  and  to  establisli  the  mind  and  heart  in  a 
living  and  peaceful  frdth. 

Nor  are  we  here  to  forget  the  view  which  Christiaoi^ 
takes  of  man  as  a  fallen  race,  in  a  state  of  alienation  from 
God,  which  manifests  itself  not  merely  in  the  will,  but  in  sdl 
the  powers  of  his  being.  Selfishness,  self-will,  sin — ^that  in 
us  which  places  us  in  a  state  of  contradiction  to  God — as 
effectually  separates  the  soul  from  the  true  knowledge^  as 
from  the  love  of  God.  This  separation  is  removed  only 
throus^h  Christ,  in  both  respects.  He  is  the  li^htj  as  well  as 
the  life  of  the  world.  Without  his  enlightemng  grace,  we 
may  grope  for  ever  in  dark  speculations. 

Besides ;  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  speculation ;  it  is  a 
life  and  a  living  knowledge.  To  know  divine  things,  we 
must  come  into  the  life  of  them.  We  know  things  only  so 
far  as  we  come  into  connexion,  mediate  or  immediate,  with 
them.  With  many  objects  of  divine  knowledge,  the  only 
possible  connexion  is,  to  have  the  life  of  them  in  the  sonl. 
Christianity  discloses  many  spiritual  truths,  "  the  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  which  can  be  known  only  by  one 
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who  is  within  that  kingdom.  We  enter  it,  only  when  we 
come  into  a  new  and  spiritual  life.  This  life  is  received 
from  Christ.  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  me,  hath  passed 
from  death  unto  life ;  Aa/A  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.''  ^  In 
him  [the  Word,]  is  life  ;  and  the  life  is  the  light  of  men.'' 
The  light,  along  with  the  hfe,  comes  into  the  soul  only 
through  feith ;  and  all  living  knowledge  of  spiritual  things 
already  presupposes  feith,  as  its  prior  condition,  that  is,  a 
chiMUike,  trustful,  practical  trial  of  Christianity.  Without 
this  spiritual  life,  as  the  principle  of  all  true  and  living  know- 
ledge, many  thinffs  in  the  Scriptures  must  remain  umntelligi- 
ble ;  and  not  only  so,  but  if  we  think  we  can  understand 
them,  we  shall  necessarily  misunderstand  them ;  even  as  die 
bUnd  man  must  misconceive,  if  he  thinks  he  understands 
any  thing  about  the  colours  of  objects ;  for  we  shall  only  at- 
tach to  the  unknown,  a  meaning  deduced  from  the  known. 

Now  the  necessary  introduction  to  this  divine  life  and 
light,  consists  in  a  compUanoe  with  the  practical  conditions 
of  Christianity ;  and  every  inquirer  must  so  believe  in  Christ, 
as  to  receive  his  renewing  grace,  before  he  can  advance  to  a 
knowled^  of  the  temple  of  truth  through  the  intimacies  of  spi- 
ritual things.  He  must  approach  the  vestibule,  and  purifying 
himself  there  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  ana 
laying  aside  his  shoes  from  6ff  his  feet,  seeing  the  ground 
whereon  he  is  to  tread  is  holy,  he  may  then  reverently  venture 
witfiin  die  inner  court ;  for  holy  is  llie  truth,  and  never  but 
to  the  pure  in  heart  i9  it  given,  to  see  unveiled  the  brightness 
of  her  dory.  It  is  only  a  soul  that  has  in  itself  something 
kindrea  to  the  objects  of  its  vision,  that  can  ascend  to  the 
hdiest  heights  of  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

This  position  concerning  the  inward  experience  of  re- 
newing ffrace,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  living  in- 
sigixt  and  knowledge  of  the  higher  spiritual  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  without  doubt  exceedingly  distasteful  to  many 
minds.  There  v^kve  probably  none  who  will  not  readily  ad- 
mit the  general  iruth  of  the  influence  of  the  character  upon 
the  judgment,  and  the  importance  of  an  unprejudiced  and 
impartial  examination  of  Christianity,  as  of  every  other  sulv 
ject.  There  are  but  few  who  will  not  likewise  assent  to 
what  has  been  said  reelecting  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  ahumble  and  prayernil  examination  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
to  any  thing  beyond  this  mere  external  and  superficial  view, 
tiiey  have  an  exceeding  repugnance.    That  there  is  any 
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thiiig  in  Christiaiiity  not  subjected  to  the  apprehoiauiQ  of 
the  speculative  intellect ;  that  faith  and  inwara  experieooe 
must  be  the  parent  of  knowled^  and  insight ;  that  there 
should  be  any  thing  in  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  truth, 
about  which  they  are  not  competent  to  judge,  till  they  have 
made  practical  trial  of  Christianity;  these  are  positions 
which  they  laugh  at  as  absurd  and  fanatical,  or,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  apprehension  of  their  reach  and  consequeoc^ea, 
repel  with  bitter  scorn  and  hatred. 

Nevertheless,  these  are  positions  which  we  cannot  but 
maintain,  as,  beyond  all  doubt,  expUcitly  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  absolutely  unassailable  by  any  valid  objec- 
tion on  rational  grounds.  In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  true 
nature  of  Christianity,  a  man  must  be  a  Christian.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean,  that  there  is  any  doctrine  of  Christiaiuty 
about  which  true  statements  may  not  be  made,  especially 
negative,  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  men  in  general ;  bat 
we  mean,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  Christianity^  that  in  or- 
der to  all  positive  and  living  conviction,  all  fiill  and  thorough- 
going insig[ht  into  its  higher  and  distinguishing  spihtaal 
truths,  their  living  power  must  be  felt  in  the  inwara  con- 
sciousness. A  r^cal  change  of  man's  spiritual  characto' 
is  necessary.  He  must  become  "  a  new  crbature  in  Christ 
Jesus."  He  must  be  '*  bobn  again."  Through  this  rrobh- 
ERATioN,  he  must  rise  to  a  new  and  higher  spiritual  life. 
He  must  become  participant  of  the ''  Life  hid  with  Christ  in 
Qod«"  Otherwise  he  enters  not  into  "  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven," and  is  as  litde  competent  to  judge  of  many  of  "  the 
things  of  that  kingdom,"  as  the  blind  man  is  to  judge  of  oly- 
jects  in  the  world  of  colours,  or  the  deaf  man  in  the  world 
of  tones. 

Thus  it  is  written  in  the  sacred  word,  tliat '' whosoever 
believeth  bath  the  witness  in  himself,"  has  an  inward  groand 
of  tlie  truth  and  certainty  of  Christianity.  His  fiiith  is  die 
parent  of  knowledge  and  insight.  Christian  consciousneas 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  disclosures  of  the  Christian  word ; 
its  analysis  is  their  verification.  Whoever  understands 
Christianity  to  offer  itself  as  a  remedy^  and  rec^ves  it  in 
this  sense,  with  a  practical  compliance  with  its  conditions, 
finds  it  so  fulfilling  in  him  its  promise,  meeting  the  wants  of 
his  soul — the  convictions  of  sinfulness,  and  separation  from 
God — removing  the  sense  of  inward  bondage  and  contradic- 
tion, and  bringing  him  into  a  state  of  freedom  and  harnx>ny, 
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Ihat  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  Qoapel  gives,  and  is  in  him,  an 
"everlasting  life." 

But  without  &ith  and  a  practical  trial,  the  inward 
ground  of  certainty  must  be  wanting.  For,  says  another 
sacred  writer,  "  tfie  natueal  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  die  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him;  neither 
CAN  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discern- 
ed." It  is  here  distinctly  declsured,  that  without  a  precon- 
formit^  in  the  soul  to  "  the  things  of  the  Spirit,"  without  a 
participation  of  the  spiritual  Ufe,  not  only  can  there  be  no 
satisfying  insight  into  the  holiest  indmaciesof  divine  truth, 
but  even  no  conception  of  them  can  be  formed.  They  are 
^<  iboUshness"  to  all  such  as  are  wanting  in  the  state  of  i^irit- 
ual  being,  which  alone  can  qualify  us  to  apprehend  them. 
They  cannot  be  apprehended  while  we  are  in  the  ^  natural" 
state. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  irrational,  or  fimatical  in  this. 
Analogies  of  the  ground  on  which  this  position  rests,  are 
abundant ;  and  illustrations  are  met  on  every  hand ;  in  life, 
in  art,  and  in  science.  It  is  a  principle  universally  true, 
tluit  the  power  of  apprehension  and  insieht  in  regard  to  any 
subject, depends  on  the  state  of  the  indivi£ial'8  mind  to  whom 
it  is  presented.  Knowledge  in  general  is  conditioned,  not 
only  by  the  object  of  perception  presented,  but  by  the  state 
of  mind  in  the  percipient.  And  this  state  of  mind  often  pre- 
supposes a  preliminary  discipline.  Thus  the  language  of 
philosophy  is  uninteUigible  to  one  who  has  not  recognized, 
by  reflection,  in  his  own  consciousness,  the  primary  &ct8  in- 
voWed  in  its  elementary  terms.  Read  one  of  Newton's  high- 
er propositions  to  one  who  has  never  commenced  with  the 
first  intuitions,  the  primary  constructions  on  which  all  ma- 
thematics depends;  he  will  either  fail  altogether  to  see 
what  the  proposition  means  to  assert,  or  he  wiU  be  unable  to 
see  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  assertions.  He  must  com- 
mence with  the  primary  constructions,  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  and  solve  the  problem  for  himself. 

Now  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  equally  necessary  and 
equally  reasonable,  that  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  should 
depend  upon  a  preliminary  discipline  in  the  percipient,  upon 
prevums  canditiens,  though  these  conditions  may  be  of  a 
different  kind  fix)m  those  requisite  in  the  several  mstances 
just  adduced ;  not  merely  reflective,  nor  speculative,  hut  prtze- 
tictU  and  spiritual.    What  now  if  the  elements  for  the  ap- 
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prehension  of  the  fundamental  terms  of  the  Christian  doe- 
trine  be  not  found  by  reflection  in  "the  natural"  conscious- 
ness, but  only  in  the  "spiritual^' consciousness  of  the  r^ene- 
rate  soul,  by  its  entrance,  through  Christ,  into  the  new  life 
and  reality  of  the  spiritual  world  ?  What  if  the  primary  con- 
structioDS,  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  of  Christianity,  be 
not  theoretical,  but  practical?  what  if  the  solution  is  to  be 
effected,  not  by  spectdatianj  but  by  childlike /at^A  and  actual 
trial  of  the  Gospel — by  giving  up  the  will  and  heart  to  God  ? 
This  may  well  be,  if  Christianity  be  not  a  thins:  of  reflection 
or  of  speculation,  but  a  life  and  living  knowledfiie.  What 
now  if  such  be  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  sucn  therelm 
the  conditions  of  knowledge  and  insight  ?  If  this  be  so,  the 
strongest  dislike  and  bitterest  scorn  will  not  make  it  untrue; 
and  least  of  all  can  the  scoffers,  from  their  nepOiTe  stand- 
point, prove  it  to  be  unreasonable.  That  such  is  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  may  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the 
Gospel.  "  Keep  my  commandments,  and  the  Comforter  shall 
abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the 
world  knoweth  not;  He  shall  dwell  with  you  and  be  in  yon ; 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Fadier,  and  ye  in  me, 
and  I  in  you.'' 

niustrations  of  the  possibility  and  reasonableness  of  this 
condition,  we  have  said,  may  be  met  on  every  hand,  in  the 
multitudes  of  thin^  which  a  mere  reflex  or  theoretical  exer- 
tion of  the  mind  vnll  never  liable  us  to  understand.  What 
significance  has  the  word  lighi  to  the  man  bom  blind,  or 
meMLy  to  him  who  has  never  heard  ?  Who  can  know  any 
thing  of  sublimit7,  fear,  or  any  emotion,  but  by  experience? 
We  may  speculate  for  ever,  and  never  know.  To  feel  is  the 
only  way  to  know.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  out- 
ward world — all  the  manrellous  works  of  creating  wisdom — 
how  differently  are  they  felt  by  diflbrent  men.  To  the  quick- 
ened sensibility,  the  world  is  full  of  spirit,  and  beauty,  and 
ffbry ;  where  this  is  wanting,  its  objects  are  but  so  many 
mings  to  serve  the  turn  of  this  world's  earthly  uses. 

^'Atne'iatne;  and  it  is  nothing  mofe." 

So  in  the  world  of  tones,  where  the  native  susoeptihiiity  is 
defective,  how  little  beyond  mere  noises,  are  the  sweetest, 
richest,  or  grandest  combinations  that  subdue,  deUfht,  trans- 
port the  souls  of  others  more  finely  ormnized.  The  beauti- 
tul  affections  of  man's  social  nature,  how  unfelt,  from  van- 
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DOS  causes,  are  they  by  multitudes !  by  others  how  esquisite- 
\y  enjoyed,  how  perfectly  comprehended ! 

To  uuderstand  and  know  the  beauty  and  ^andeur  of 
nature,  the  glorious  works  of  art,  the  delicate  play  of  the 
human  affections,  there  must  a  corresponding  susceptibility, 
a  pre-adaptation  in  the  disposition  ;  and  not  only  so,  there 
must  be  in  the  soul  something  of  the  same.  What  an  ex-' 
quisite  illustration  of  this  subject;  is  that  passage  in  PLOTUfus, 
if  it  be  not  rather  and  more  properly  a  positire  affirmation, 
in  direa  ^plication  to  the  Divine,  the  Holy,  of  the  sam« 
truth  we  are  endeavouring  to  illustrate ;  taking  Beauty  to 
mean  the  one  and  absolute  Beauty  and  Grood.  Speakino^ 
^  to  those  to  whose  imagination  it  has  never  been  presentee]^ 
how  beautiful  is  the  countenance  of  justice  and  wisdom,"  he 
says,  '^  for  in  order  to  direct  the  view  aright,  it  behooves  that 
the  beholder  should  have  made  himself  congenerous  and 
similar  to  the  object  behdd«  Never  could  the  eye  have  bo* 
held  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soliform,  (or  pre- 
conformed  to  the  light  by  a  kindred  essence,)  neither  can  a 
aoul  not  beautiful,  attain  to  an  intuition  of  Beauty."* 

Every  subject  has  then  its  appropriate  evidence,  its  organ 
and  conditions  of  knowledge.  Now,  there  are  many  truths 
of  spiritual  religion  which  can  no  more  be  learned  by  specu- 
lation, or  any  exertion  of  the  mere  thinking  faculties,  than 
they  can  be  learned  by  the  sight  or  the  touch.  We  might 
as  rationally  sit  down  to  an  arithmetical  calculation  in  older 
to  ascertain  the  colour  of  a  rose,  as  to  think  of  gaining  an 
insight  into  the  intimacies  of  Christian  truth — ^regeneration 
— ^the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  human  spirit — 
union  with  Christ,  and  other  spiritual  truths,  by  the  speeu- 
lative  intellect.  These  are  mysteries  which  pass  all  such 
understanding.  Were  our  intellectual  faculties  a  thousand 
fold  enlarged,  we  could  never  thus  gain  a  knowledge  of  them. 
We  must  have  the  inward  life  and  reality  of  tima  in  our 
hearts.  These  high  spiritual  truths  rest  on  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence, as  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  speculative  in- 
tellect, as  that  of  the  senses.  They  are  truths  for  which  no 
outward  demonstration  can  be  brought  They  are  their  own 
evidence ;  and  yet  only  so  to  him  in  whose  spiritual  being 
they  are  a  living  reality.  And  such  an  one  has  no  doubt 
Ketiring  within  nimsel^  he  may  defy  the  cavils  of  the  skep- 

•See  CoLniooE,  Biog.  Lit  Vol.  I.  p.  75^  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  frtni- 
lation  with  a  alight  alteration. 
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tic,  and  the  sneers  of  the  scoraer.  He  is  in  a  higher  region, 
a  purer  atmosphere ;  they  are  below  and  in  the  darkness. 
He  has  himself  been  in  the  same  darkness ;  he  has  come  out 
into  the  light,  and  he  both  knows  the  light,  and  their  dark- 
ness. He  knows  that  he  is,  and  must  be,  unintelligible  to 
them.  He  knows  that  he  can  n^atively  convict  them — if 
they  were  not  predetermined  against  it — of  the  insufficiency 
of  their  objections ;  though  still  to  apprehend  the  deep  dark- 
ness wherein  they  dwell,  they  must  first  see  the  light  Bat 
a  positive  insight,  it  is  not  his  to  give,  any  more  than  fcv  the 
artist  to  ffive  his  positive  perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  eie- 
atiotts  oiart,  to  the  rude  clown  in  whom  the  sense  and  fiicnl- 
ty  of  ideal  beauty  should  be  wanting  or  undeveloped,  and 
who  should  thwefore  disbelieve  and  sneer.  They  can  attain 
It  only  when  they  come  on  to  his  ground,  when  they  cooie 
into  the  life  and  light  in  which  he  dwells.  Meantime,  he 
knows  that  for  them  to  bring  these  truths  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  earthly  understanding,  is  as  absurd  as  to  apply  the 
sense  of  smelling  to  the  measurement  of  a  mountain,  or  the 
doctrines  of  geometry  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  friendship. 
He  knows  that  if  they  could  see  the  truth  as  it  is,  they  would 
Mush  at  the  ignorance  and  shallowness  of  their  present  spirit, 
as  something  &r  more  contemptible,  than  what  they  now  so 
scornfully  baptize  as  fenaticism  and  foolishness  in  him. 

The  teachings  of  the  Gospel  concerning  the  Life  of  God 
in  the  soul  through  Christ,  can,  therefore,  be  understood  and 
known  only  when  the  soul  is  renewed  to  this  divine  life ; 
and  this  comes  only  of  faith.  Thus  speaks  the  noUe  St. 
Ansblm,  in  that  passage  chosen  by  the  profound  Schlbibr- 
MACHER  as  the  motto  of  his  spreat  work  on  theology :  **  I  do 
not  seek  to  understand  in  order  that  I  may  believe,  but  I  be- 
lieve in  order  that  I  may  understand.  For  he  who  has  not  be- 
lieved cannot  have  experienced,  and  he  who  has  not  experi- 
enced, cannot  understand."*  This  doubtless  sounds  strange 
and  foreign  to  the  habits  of  many  a  mind,  and  therefore  mys- 
tioal  and  absurd. 

But  it  ought  not  to  require  a  paraphrase  or  a  justifi- 
cation. It  is  the  same  in  spirit  with  the  direction  of  Christ : 
<<  Do  the  will  of  my  Father,  and  ye  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine." It  comes  to  the  same  thing  with  that  other  beautiful 
direction  of  Christ ;  <<  Ye  must  become  as  little  children,  if 

*  Neque  enim  qaaero  inteliigwe  at  eredam,  sed  crado  ut  intdligain.    Nam 
qui  Bon  cndidmt,  non  •zpeiietur,  tt  qui  non  expertuf  flierit,  immi  mlall^. 
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ye  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  lieaven."  If  this  directioa 
were  but  complied  with,  how  soon  would  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  unfolded  and  felt  in  their  truth 
and  power  and  glory.  When  we  think  of  the  simplicity, 
beauty,  fitness  and  certainty  of  this  way,  can  we  but  be  sad 
to  think  how  many  vainly  set  out  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  "  climbing  up  some  other  way,"  more  self-pleas- 
ing to  the  pride  of  the  fallen  soul  ?  I 

The  arrogance  of  speculation  in  divine  thin^  is  rebuked 
by  the  seekers  of  the  truth  of  Nature.  "  It  is  ht  and  neces- 
sary," says  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  on 
the  '  Interpretation  of  Nature,' "  in  the  very  front  and  begin- 
ning of  this  work,  without  hesitation  or  reservation  to  be 
proteased,  that  it  is  no  less  true  in  this  human  kingdom  of 
knowledge,  than  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man 
shall  enter  into  it  excejyt  he  first  become  as  a  little  child,^ 
Happily  the  world  have  believed  Bacon,  and  nobody  thinks 
of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  nature  except  by  experiment  ; 
but  how  many  beUeve  not  Jesus  Christ,  nor  seek  to  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  the  inward 
EXPERIMENT  proper  to  that  kingdom,  by  an  actual  trial 
oi  the  Gospel,  by  a  full  turning  of  3ie  heart  and  will  to  Giod. 

It  is  from  the  want  of  the  moral  requisites  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  that  we  must  explain  the  deep  disgust 
and  hatred  of  many  a  worldly  mind,  proud,  shrewd,  but  su- 
perficial, towards  the  scriptural  truths  concerning  the  Fall, 
the  deep  corruption,  and  entire  helplessness  of  human  na- 
ture without  Christ.  So  likewise,  Theanthropy — "God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  Redemption,  Regeneration,  Grace  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  Life,  Union  with  Christ, — all 
the  fundamental  and  peculiar  ideas  of  Christianity,  excite 
contempt  with  such  minds,  as  significant  only  of  what  is  poor 
and  drivelling  in  intellect,  foolish  and  fanatic  in  opinion. 
To  secure  the  respect  of  such,  the  Gospel  must  be  explained 
away  into  mere  moral  ideas.  All  the  interiour  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Uvinof  analogies  by  which  they  are  expressed, 
must  be  vacated  of  their  meaning,  by  substituting  in  their 
place  more  familiar  conceptions,  which  are,  in  reality,  merely 
general  deistical  notions. 

Deeply  to  be  deplored  is  it,  that  Christian  writers  should 
ever  compromise  the  Gospel  by  yielding  any  thing  to  such  a 
spirit;  just  as  if  they  felt  a  misfi^ivincf,  lest  the  scriptural  ex- 

VoL.  I.  "^  59  ^ 
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pressions  of  divine  truth  were  justly  exposed  to  the  scorn  of 
the  sensual  worldling,  or  the  arrogant  skeptic ;  just  as  if  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  were  really  too  mjfsticaly 
and  must  be  translated  into  a  lower  dialect,  a  more  common 
and  intelligible  phraseology.  Nothing  is  gained,  and  much 
is  surrendered,  by  such  a  course.  You  can  never  in  this 
way  render  the  Gospel  acceptable  to  such  a  mind,  without 
stripping  it  of  its  true  life  and  power.  The  secret  of  his 
disgust  lies  too  deep  to  be  thus  easily  removed.  It  consists 
in  a  positive  moral  aversion  to  the  truth,  which  no  mode  of 
explaining  it  can  obviate,  unless  by  removing  the  ^'offence  of 
the  cross,"  it  destroy  the  essence  of  the  6os[^. 

Rather,  therefore,  tell  such  an  one,  that  in  his  present 
position,  with  his  present  disposition,  he  is  not  competent  to 
decide  on  these  truths,  certainly  not  to  reject  them  as  fidse 
and  irrational.  The  element  of  connexion  with  them  is  not 
in  his  mind.  He  has  not  complied  with  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  insight.  Tell  him  in  the  language  of  the  noble 
Pascal,  ''that  divine  truths  are  infinitely  above  nature. 
God  alone  can  connect  them  with  the  souL  It  is  ffis 
ordination  that  they  should  enter  from  the  heart  into  the 
mind,  and  not  from  the  mind  into  the  heart.  Hence,  while 
in  order  to  love  human  things  they  must  be  known,  we  must 
love  divine  things  in  order  to  be  able  to  know  them.'^  Tell 
him,  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  so  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel, that  he  may  deserve  to  understand  it.  Tell  him,  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  that  he  nmst  become  as  a  httle  child,  or 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Tell  him,  that 
Christianity  offers  itself  as  a  remedy  for  a  helpless  state  of 
spiritual  darkness  and  corruption ;  in  this  sense  it  must  be 
received  and  tried,  or  it  can  never  be  known  and  judged. 
Show  him,  that  it  sufficiently  conmiends  itself  to  this  trust- 
ful trial ;  that  he  will  see  this,  if  with  earnest  prayer  for  illu- 
minating grace,  he  searches  within  himself  to  discern  his 
need^  and  with  a  candid  mind  looks  to  the  disclosures  of  the 
Gospel,  as  the  proffer  of  what  he  needs.  Then  let  him  tum 
with  his  whole  heart,  in  lowhness  and  obedience,  to  Christ 
as  his  Redeemer  ;  and  he  will  find  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promise  of  Christianity,  and  the  meaning  and  reaUty  of  its 

*  Les  Veritas  divines  sont  infiniment  au  dessus  de  la  Nature.  Diea  fleol  pent 
Im  mettre  dons  Tame.  II  a  vouiu  qu'ellea  entrent  du  ooeiir  dana  rerarit,  et  non 
pas  de  I'esprit  dans  le  ooeur.  Par  cette  raison,  s'il  faut  connoitre  les  choaes 
humainea  pour  pouvoir  lea  aimer,  il  faut  aimer  les  choses  diTinea  pour  poavoir 
lea  oonnoitre. 
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truth,  in  the  new  Ufe,  freedom,  and  peace  of  his  souL  He 
will  then  discern  the  truths  of  Redemption,  Grace,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation ;  though  beyond  reason  to  discover,  yet  when 
revealed,  most  congruous  to  it ;  sublime  in  idea ;  beautiful 
to  the  imagination ;  glorious  in  reality ;  and  fitted  to  the 
deep  helplessness,  and  the  infinite  wants  of  fallen  man. 

But  this  subject  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  advert- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  to  a  feet,  which  it  behooves  all  to  be 
solemnly  aware  of,  that  the  most  evangelical  formulas  may 
be  notumally  adopted,  the  scriptural  language  of  the  highest 
spiritual  truths  may  be  as  famiUar  in  men's  moutl^,  a9 
"  household  words,"  without  necessarily  implying  any  thing 
of  the  Ufe  and  love  of  divine  things  in  the  soul,  and  of  course 
without  implying  any  true  and  living  knowledge  of  the 
things  themselves.  Education,  habit,  party  spirit,  a  variety 
of  causes,  may  contribute  to  this  outward  and  lifeless  hold- 
ing of  the  "  form  of  sound  words,"  where  they  are  not  held 
"  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  works  of  Blacklock,  the  cele- 
brated bUnd  poet,  are  full  of  images,  and  allusions  drawn 
from  the  world  of  vision,  and  as  correctly  drawn  as  though 
he  had  possessed  the  faculty  of  si^ht.  Thus  may  it  be  with 
those  who  are  still  blind  to  "  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  The 
logical  relations  of  divine  truth  may  also  be  discerned,  and 
the  doctrines  of  religion  may  be  connected  into  a  systematic 
unity;  yet  still,  as  Coleridge  sa3rs  concerning  philosophyi 
where  the  philosophic  organ  is  wanting,  it  will  be  but  "  a 
mere  play  of  words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the 
deaf,  or  Uke  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.  The  connex- 
ion of  the  parts  and  their  logical  dependences,  may  be  seen 
and  remembered ;  but  the  whole  is  groundless  and  hollow, 
unsustained  by  living  contact,  unaccompanied  by  any  reali- 
^dngintuition." 

Hypocrisy,  or  £uiaticism,  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  such  cases ;  but  they  are  often  found  together;  and  the 
latter  cannot  long  exist  without  corrupting  even  the  pure 
form  of  truth.  The  fungous  products  of  pride  and  of  a  heat- 
ed fimcy,  will  spring  up  and  overlay  the  hoUow  surface.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  by  one  who  knows  human  nature,  and  is 
observant  of  fects,  that  in  many  of  our  revivals  of  reli- 
gion, so  called,  where  the  imagination  and  sensibilities  are 
powerfully  addressed,  and  the  principle  of  sympathy,  or  in- 
voluntary imitation,  strongly  excited,  multitudes  are  brought 
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under  a  temporary  influence  from  divine  things,  which  is 
any  thing  but  a  true,  inward  experience  of  renewing  grace. 
Of  such,  some,  after  an  interval,  when  the  exciting  causes 
are  withdrawn,  finding  themselves  morally  unchanged,  pro- 
nounce, not  only  the  excitement  to  which  they  yielded,  but 
the  whole  doctrine  concerning  an  inward  work  of  grace,  a 
delusion  ;  they  become  open  apostates,  and  are  thrown  to  a 
hopeless  remove  from  saving  power.  Others,  according  to 
temperament  and  circumstances,  may  continue  either  to  ob- 
serve hypocritically  the  forms,  and  imitate  the  language  of 
the  Christian  profession,  or  surrendering  themselves  to  fana- 
tical impulses,  may  put  forth  super-scriptural  pretensions  and 
experiences,  the  grotesque  and  monstrous  growth  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination  and  exalted  nervous  sensibiUty ;  by  which 
often  the  venerable  name  of  Religion  itself  is  rendered  the 
scorn  of  the  godless  worldling  and  the  skeptical  materialist 

It  is,  however,  none  the  less  true,  that  "he  that  beheveth 
hath  the  witness  in  himself."  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
"  trial  of  the  spirits"  is  within  the  believer's  province,  and  the 
criteria  are  at  hand  in  the  divine  word.  There  is  a  light  in 
which  the  false  is  distinguished  from  the  true  ;  nor  should 
the  false  be  allowed  to  discredit  the  true.  The  analysis  of 
Christian  consciousness,  we  have  said,  is  the  verification  of 
the  Scripture.  But  they  are  reciprocally  counterparts. 
True  Christian  consciousness  goes  neither  contrary  to,  nor 
beyond  the  Scripture ;  but  with  it,  and  according  to  it 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  great  subject  of  fanatical  abuse ;  we  hold  this  in- 
fluence to  be  a  fact ;  we  believe  it  to  be  neither  modal  nor 
mediate,  but  direct  and  immediate ;  neither  physical,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  moral,  on  the  other,  but  supernatural,  of  its 
own  kind,  and  not  resolvable  into,  nor  explicable  by  any 
other  kind.  And  we  consider  this  doctrine  as  abundantly 
guarded  against  all  valid  objection  on  the  score  of  fanaticism, 
by  the  single  position,  that  this  influence  is  neither  a  matter 
of  immediate  consciousness,  nor  (much  less)  of  sensible  expe- 
rience. It  is  simply  a  fact.  It  is  never  immediately  felt  or 
discerned  in  its  workings,  but  only  to  be  inferred /rom  them. 
It  is  not  seen  in  itself,  but  in  its  fruits.  These  fruits  are  dis- 
tinctly described  in  Scripture.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit, 
in  any  individual  case,  can  be  known  only  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  The  warrant  to  infer  the 
Spirit's  agency  goes  no  farther,  than  his  fruits  are  unequivo- 
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cally  manifest ;  and  there  is  no  warrant  to  aitribute  to  the 
Spirit  any  thing  in  the  consciousness^  except  the  legiti- 
mate  fruits  escribed  to  it  in  the  word  of  God.  He  who 
thus  holds,  can  never  be  a  fanatic  on  this  subject.  And  we 
need  not  give  up  to  the  scorner  this  blessed  doctrine  of  an 
immediate  influence  of  Go'd  in  our  souls,  because  it  has  been 
unwarrantably  abused  by  the  fanatic,  any  more  than  we  need 
give  it  up  to  the  skeptic,  the  rationalist,  and  the  Pelagian, 
because  we  cannot  explain  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exerted. 
.  Happily,  there  is  one  sure  word  of  testimony  upon  which 
-every  heart  that  seeks  tnith  and  repose,  can  fall  back,  as  a 
safe  ground  of  rest  amidst  the  dangers  of  skepticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  formality  or  fanaticism  on  the  other.  "  If 
any  one  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'' 
To  impartial  and  earnest  study  of  the  sources  of  sacred 
truth,  let  there  be  joined  fervent  prayer,  and  a  humble,  hear- 
ty givinff  up  of  the  will  to  God.  Let  the  seeker  of  truth  and 
peace  adopt  the  sacred  poet's  prayer :  "  Show  me  thy  ways, 
O  Lord ;  teach  me  in  thy  paths ;  lead  me  in  thy  truth  and 
teach  me ;  unveil  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  the  won- 
drous things  of  thy  law."  Let  him  make  practical  trial  of 
Christianity  and  of  its  promise.  There  is  abundant  motive 
for  this  trial,  if  the  childlike  spirit  be  not  entirely  wanting. 
It  is  found  in  the  sense  of  want,  of  ^ilt,  corruption,  bondage 
and  inward  contradiction,  which  he  must  find,  if  he  truly 
looks  within  himself ;  in  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel,  as  comings 
to  meet  those  wants,  and  promising  to  bring  forgiveness,  holi- 
ness, freedom,  and  harmony  to  his  soul ;  in  the  high  and 
holy  character  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  pure  and  elevated 
spirit  of  his  moral  teaching ;  in  the  outward  tokens  of  his 
divinity-  in  the  positive  testimony  of  thousands  in  every 
ace  who  have  tried  Christianity,  and  found  its  promise  ful- 
filled in  them,  while  not  one  has  tried  and  found  it  fail.  With 
such  motives  as  these,  he  cannot  without  guilt  reject  the  trial. 
Let  him  then  turn  to  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  even  as  the 
little  child  turns  to  its  mother's  arms  for  reftige  and  re- 
pose, as  the  sick  man  casts  himself  on  his  physician's  faith- 
fulness and  skill.  Thus  shall  he  be  kept  from  all  fatal  errour. 
Thus  shall  he  be  led  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  The  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Glory, 
shall  give  him  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  revelation  in  a  sound 
mind,  to  the  acknowledgement  of  him.  He  shall  be  brought 
vatp  the  living  knowledge  of  those  high  and  holy  truths  which 
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are  open  only  to  the  pure  in  heart.  He  shall  in  this  way 
eomprebend,  with  all  saints,  the  height  and  depth  and  length 
and  breadth  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  which  paaseth  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge. 

Endeayour  thus  to  live ;  these  rules  regard ; 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  thea  be, yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air, 
Sons  of  the  morning.    For  your  nobler  part, 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains^ 
Doubts  shall  be  auelled,  and  trouble  chased  away ; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left, 
As  may  support  longing^s  of  pure  desve  { 
And  strenmen  love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  rhe  grave. 


Art.  IX. — Conversion  of  John  Von  Mueller. 

Translated  by  Rev.  John  Paoudfit,  Pro£  of  the  Latin  Lan.  and  Lit  in  N.  T. 

City  University. 

Introductory  Note. 

The  annexed  correspondence  between  Yon  Mueller,  the 
German  historian,  and  Bonnet,  the  French  philosopher,  pos- 
sesses peculiar  interest  from  the  high  reputation  of  the 
writers,  the  remarkable  conversion  to  which  it  relates,  and 
Ihe  affecting  simplicity  with  which  this  event  is  narrated. 

John  Yon  Mueller  was  born  at  Schafihausen,  Switaser- 
land,  in  1752.  He  was  early  instructed  by  his  fitther,  who 
•was  a  Swiss  pastor,  in  the  history  of  his  native  countryi 
and  thus  imbibed  that  taste  which  determined  his  future 
course.  At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
his  native  city.  When  afterwards  it  became  neceesary  ior 
him  to  choose  a  profession,  he  selected  the  CSiristian  nunis- 
try,  and  beean  his  studies  for  the  church  at  the  age  of  seiv- 
enteen,  with  Michaelis  at  Gottingen.  As  yet,  however,  he 
had  no  personal  experience  of  Uie  transforming  power  of 
the  Gospel,  which  alone  could  constitute  his  vocation  to  the 
holy  office,  or  enable  him  to  discharge  its  duties  hapfMly  to 
himself,  or  acceptably  to  God.  His  mind  appears,  at  that 
time,  to  have  been  infected  with  the  rationalism  which  was 
beginning  to  pervade  all  classes  of  society  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe ;  and  he  was  not  hkely  to  be  cured  <xf  this 
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by  studying  with  such  a  teacher  as  Michaelis.  Still  his 
preaching  secured  approbation,  and  was  attended  with  just 
that  kind  of  success,  which  his  worldly  ambition  led  him  to 
desire.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  abandoned  this 
profession,  for  what  reasons  we  are  not  informed,  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  literary  pursuits,  following  chiefly  the  bent  of 
his  mind  for  historical  studies.  In  1778  he  published  a  his- 
tory of  Switzerland,  and  lectured  with  great  applause,  on 
Universal  History.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  Professor  at 
Gassel,  and  it  was  while  he  was  pursuing  his  historical  stu- 
dies here,  that  the  light  of  divine  truth  broke  in  upon  his 
mind,  in  the  remarkable  manner  recorded  by  himself  in  his 
letters  to  Bonnet,  whom  he  had  before  visited  at  Geneva, 
and  knew  to  be  sincerely  pious. 

The  frank  and  unaJfected  account  which  Yon  Mueller 
here  gives  to  his  Mend  of  his  conversion,  suggests  a  multi- 
tude of  the  most  interesting  reflections.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  power  and  glory  of  divme  grace  is  displayed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  persons  in  the  most  obscure  condition  of  life,  and  of  the 
most  imbecile  and  unenlightened  minds.  But  when  we  see 
a  man  endued  with  uncommon  powers,  and  possessed  of 
great  learning,  made  the  subject  of  this  grace,  we  are  apt  to 
be  more  impressed  with  the  glory  of  the  work.  How 
wonderful  must  be  the  power  of  that  Spirit,  which  could 
thus,  in  an  instant,  arrest  a  mind  like  Yon  Mueller's,  rebuke 
its  pride  and  ambition,  dissipate  all  its  prejudices,  disclose 
its  poverty  and  guilt,  shed  through  it  a  divine  illumination, 
implant  in  it  a  new  principle,  and  bring  it  to  give  itself  and 
all  its  stores,  in  humble  faith  and  grateful  love,  to  the  Di- 
vine Redeemer !  How  admirably,  too,  is  displayed,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  both  the  wisdom  and  the  condescension  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  in  adapting  the  means  which  he  employs 
to  the  character  and  tastes  of  the  chosen  objects  of  his  mer- 
cy!  It  is  beautUiilly  said  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  when 
God  would  bring  the  Eastern  Astronomers  to  the  feet  of 
Christ,  he  sent  a  star  to  attract  their  gaze  and  guide 
their  steps.  Thus  was  the  New  Testament,  as  a  historical 
document,  placed  in  the  way  of  our  historian,  as  he 
was  blindly  groping  through  the  inexplicable  confusion 
of  human  history ;  and  while  it  furnished  to  him  the  de- 
siied  clue  to  the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth  of  events,  it  at  the 
same  time  conveyed  into  his  heart  the  imexpected  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  shines  in  the  &ce  of 
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Jesus  Christ.  How  different  were  the  views  which  he  now 
entertained  of  the  Gospel,  from  those  which  he  had  whea 
he  preached  it  to  others,  without  himself  understanding  its 
nature!  How  different  were  the  motives  with  which  he 
now  pursued  his  studies,  from  those  by  which  be  was  for- 
merly actuated !  How  little  did  he  now  esteem  all  other 
learning,  in  comparison  with  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
led^  of  Christ !  What  new  energy  and  clearness  did  re- 
ligion impart  to  his  mind,  what  new  warmth  and  tenderness 
to  his  aftections  !  And  how  superiour  did  he  find  the  sup- 
ports of  religion,  as  his  health  began  to  decline,  to  the  fell- 
ing props  on  which  he  had  before  relied! 

Such  substantially  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  conversioD, 
in  all  the  various  circumstances  and  characters  in  which  it 
takes  place.  And  it  is  but  little  to  say,  that  the  most  prospe- 
rous turns  of  worldly  fortune,  the  highest  distinctions  which 
literary  or  political  ambition  can  covet,  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  greatness  of  that  change,  by  whi<£  a 
sinful  and  dying  man  becomes  a  fellow  citizen  with  the 
saints  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  a  member  of  the  fiunily  of 
God. 

A  word  further  as  to  Von  Mueller's  life,  subsequently  to 
this  event  After  passing  alternately  from  the  civil  duties 
lo  which  he  was  called,  as  baron  of  the  empire,  and  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  to  his  favourite 
literary  occupations,  as  professor  in  different  universities,  aU 
of  which  he  discharged  in  a  manner  becoming  his  Christian 
professions,  he  completed  his  useful  and  illustrious  course 
in  1809.  His  works  are  published  in  twenty-seven  vo- 
lumes. They  are  generally  characterized  by  clearness  and 
method  of  thought,  and  elegance  of  diction, — by  a  deep 
love  of  liberty,  and  moral  grandeur  of  sentiment  Those 
written  subsequently  to  his  conversion  breathe  also  thai 
Christian  spirit,  and  display  those  more  expanded  views, 
the  promise  of  which  is  given  in  the  letters  now  offered  to 
our  readers. — Editor. 


Letter  from  John  Vom  Mueller  to  Bohnet. 

Cassel,  May  27,  1782. 

You  love  me,  my  dear  and  venerable  friend ;  but  will 
you  not  love  me  still  better,  when  I  resemble  you  more, — 
when  you  are  assured  that  nothing  shall  ever  separate  us  ? 
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Yoa  congratulate  me  on  being  a  citizen  of  a  well  rejsfalated 
eomnounity;  but  if  you  dwelt  in  a  country,  enjoying  the 
most  perfect  of  legislations,  and  entirely  free  flrom  troubles, 
yoa  would  desire  me  to  become  your  fellow  citizen ;  weU ! 
it  is  so,  and  still  more ;  as  you  shall  now  learn. 

During  my  residence  at  Gassel,  I  have  been  reading  all 
the  ancient  historians  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
lived,  and  I  pass  over  no  remarkable  fact  without  recording 
it.  My  object  has  been,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  condition 
of  all  nations  down  to  the  moment  when  the  ancient  world 
was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  the  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians. I  know  not  how  it  occurred  to  me,  about  two  months 
since,  to  cast  my  eyes  on  the  New  Testament,  before  I  had 
quite  reached,  in  my  course  of  reading,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  written.  How  shall  I  express  to  you  what  I  have 
feund  in  it  ?  I  had  not  opened  it  for  many  years,  and  when 
I  be^n  it,  was  prejudiced  against  it.  The  light  which 
Mincfed  St.  Paul  in  his  journey  to  Damascus,  was  not  more 
mipernatural  or  more  astonishing  to  him,  than  that  was  to 
me,  which  I  now  suddenly  discovered ; — the  accomplishment 
of  all  hopes,  the  point  of  perfection  of  all  philosophy,  the  ex- 
planation of  all  revolutions,  the  key  of  all  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions of  the  physical  and  moral  world,  life  and  immor- 
tality !  I  saw  the  most  astonishing  results  accomplished  by 
the  simplest  means.  I  saw  the  relation  of  all  the  revolutions 
of  Asia  and  Europe  to  that  miserable  people  who  preserved 
the  deposit  of  the  promises ;  just  as  we  prefer  intrusting:  man- 
ascripts  to  one,  who,  not  knowing  how  to  write,  would  be  in- 
capable of  falsifying  them.  I  saw  the  Christian  religion 
appear  at  the  moment  most  favourable  to  its  establishment, 
ana  in  the  ibrm  least  fitted  to  ensure  its  adoption.  Miracles 
were  wrought  to  awaken  those  who  were  contemporary 
with  its  publication.  A  still  greater  miracle  was  reserved  for 
our  day ; — the  spectacle  of  all  human  af&irs  linked  together 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  subservient  to  the  foundation  and 
the  preservation  of  this  doctrine.  The  world  appearing  to 
be  arranged  solely  to  favour  the  religion  of  the  Saviour,  I 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  religion  is  from  God. 
I  have  read  no  book  on  the  subject,  but  in  reflecting  on  all 
that  took  place  before  this  era,  I  have  always  found,  that 
something  was  wanting ;  and  since  I  have  known  the  Sa- 
viour, all  is  clear  to  my  view.  With  him,  there  is  nothing 
which  I  cannot  resolve.    He  appeared  at  a  moment,  when 
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the  human  race,  at  least  in  the  finest  part  of  the  world, ' 
advancing  rapidly  in  corruption,  till  it  arrived  at  such  & 
pitch,  that  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  it  by  hordes  of  bar- 
barians. From  that  time,  God  separated  those  who  were 
his  own. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  people  of  our  own  age  are  ap- 
proaching that  degree  of  corruption,  which  brought  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
clude, that  there  will  be  a  new  separation  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  receive  the  teachings  of  our  Lord,  with  that  sim- 
plicity which  can  alone  render  us  capable  of  apprehending 
the  truth  of  things  so  &r  elevated  above  the  compieh^ision 
of  sense. 

Pardon  me  for  having  eulogized  the  sun,  like  a  bUnd 
man  who  had  suddenly  received  the  gift  of  sight.  All  this 
you  have  long  known ;  but  ou^ht  I  to  dissemble  my  joy  that 
I,  too,  have  at  last  made  the  discovery?  If  pleasure  or  lite- 
rature could  make  me  forget  it,  1  would  sooner  pray  God  to 
blot  every  thing  else  from  my  memory.  But  learning  more 
every  day  of  the  truth  of  Bacon's  observation,  that "  a  little 
philosophy  may  make  a  man  an  unbeliever,  but  the  progress 
of  knowledge  re-conducts  him  to  the  truth,"  I  assure  you, 
that  I  have  never  in  my  life  studied  with  more  zeal  than  now. 
I  contemplate  a  great  work,  on  which  I  am  already  labour- 
ing, and  which  I  shall  compose  immediately  after  the  history 
of  Switzerland.  The  plan  of  it  b  such,  that  I  should  re- 
proach myself  with  presumption  in  attempting  it,  if  I  could 
not  depend  on  the  assistance  of  the  Father  of  lights.  You 
will  one  day  see  developed  in  it  that,  of  which  I  have  only 
given  you  a  naked  outline. 

In  reading  over  this  letter,  I  find  it  one  of  the  worst  that 
ever  came  from  my  pen ;  it  is  so  difiicult  to  express  justly 
what  we  feel  strongly.  Be  it  so.  I  would  rather  it  were 
thus,  than  the  contrary.  I  conclude  by  assuring  you,  that 
I  have  never  known  so  well  the  happiness  of  knowing  and 
of  loving  you. 

From  BonrsT  to  Voir  Mvbllbk. 

June  70,  17SL 

You  foresaw,  my  dear  fiiend,  that  your  letter  would  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure.  You  have  no  need,  therefore,  that 
I  should  assure  you  of  this.    You  know  too  well  the  sinoMe 
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interest  I  take  in  your  happiness  ;  nothing  could  contribute 
more  to  this,  than  the  change  through  which  you  have  now 
passed,  and  which  you  relate  in  so  interesting  a  manner. 
To  conduct  you  to  these  great  truths,  a  good  Providence 
has  availed  itself  of  a  way,  which  neither  you  nor  I  had  fore- 
seen, and  which  was  yet  the  best  suited  to  your  tastes  and  to 
your  wants.  Every  day  I  discover  new  beauties  in  the  doc- 
trine of  life.  It  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  thus  with  you,  if 
you  continue  to  make  at  the  theme  of  your  meditation,  as 
much  as  I  desire.  I  could  wish  you  had  spoken  more  in 
detail  of  the  new  work  which  you  contemplate.  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  exhort  you  not  to  lose  sight  of  a  project  so  use- 
ful to  the  public  and  to  yourself. 

From  Voir  Muxllxk  to  Bovvet. 

Augtist  ^  1782. 

You  cannot  doubt  the  increased  pleasure  which  I  derive 
from  your  letters  and  your  remembrance,  since  our  souls 
have  now  one  more  point  of  contact,  and  since  we  think  con- 
formably on  a  subject,  which,  by  its  nature  and  its  greatness, 
absorbs  every  other  thought.  It  is  the  precious  pearl  for 
which  I  would  willingly  have  given  all  the  treasure  of  my 
knowledge ;  nay,  all  this  is  now  no  &rther  valuable  to  me, 
tlmn  as  it  serves  to  purchase  this  pearl.  Believe  not,  then, 
that  I  shall  ever  allow  myself  to  be  less  occupied  with  it,  than 
I  now  am.  Every  day,  each  step  of  my  progress  in  know- 
ledge, recalls  me  to  it.  It  is  the  leaven  which  diffuses  itself 
by  an  unceasing  fermentation. 

The  plan  of  my  work  embraces  all  the  revolutions  of 
the  political  and  moral  world.  I  wish  to  show  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality. Thus,  while  the  latter  is  the  key  to  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  physical  and  moral  world,  the  whole  series  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  former  has  only  served  to  acquaint  us  with 
its  value. 

But  is  it  not  moreover,  an  admirable  arrangement  of  di- 
vine wisdom,  that  the  religion  of  our  Saviour  should  be 
that  of  just  the  most  active,  the  most  commercial  part  of  the 
whole  human  race  ?  The  Chinese  would  have  kept  it  to 
themselves.  To  what  region  will  it  not  be  propagated  by 
the  Europeans  ? 

I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution, 
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(17B2.)  All  the  powers  of  the  earth  are  shaken ;  all  minds 
are  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  The  more  I  see  into  the  pie- 
sent  condition  of  all  nations,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at 
the  vastneas  of  the  things  which  are  preparing.  The  moral 
world  seems  electrified.  Happily,  we  know  that  all  mast  be 
subjected  to  Him,  to  whom  all  is  given.  We  have  only  to 
study  his  ways* 

When  I  open  the  volume  of  his  oracles,  I  am  in  ecstasy. 
My  a&tonishment  is  excited  at  the  number  of  principles,  of 
observations,  of  points  of  view,  so  profound  and  extensive, 
that  all  the  progress  which  the  sciences  have  made  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  comprehend  them.  Some  of  them  wiU 
only  be  understood  by  future  generations.  I  do  not  beheTe, 
that  all  the  seals  will  be  opened  till  the  consummation  of  ages. 
Wonderful  volume !  Yet  there  have  been  those  who  could 
ascribe  it  to  St.  Paul,  to  St.  John !  As  if  we  should  suppose 
the  Analytic  Essay,  and  the  Palingenesia,  to  be  the  works 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  dictated  them. 

One  consideration  more.  All  the  objects  of  our  sensual 
desires  being  only  transitory,  we  ought,  beyond  all  doubt,  ta 
sacrifice  them  to  our  principal  object,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
care  offoUawing  the  example  of  Him  who  has  taught  us 
this  truth.  The  spirit  of  his  life  and  of  his  death  was,  to  for- 
get  himself f  that  he  might  live  and  die  only  for  us.  Is  it 
possible,  after  this,  to  reproach  his  doctrine  with  not  nspir- 
mg  the  public  virtues  1  Who  ever  loved  his  friends  better, 
than  he  who  died  for  them  ? 

I  conclude,  but  with  regret.  Never  forget  me,  and  re* 
member  too,  the  promise  contained  in.  St.  Matthew,  chapter 
18,  verse  19. 

Faov  Vov  Mvkllbr  to  Bo«vst. 

PA,  B,  1783. 

My  health  is  sensibly  impaired.  It  is  a  gradual  decay, 
an  exhaustion  of  all  my  physical  powers,  which  sometimes 
allows  me  to  hope,  sometimes  appears  to  hasten  the  termi- 
nation of  all  my  evils.  And  yet,  I  am  not  sad  ;  at  least  I 
never  experience  more  than  a  very  transient  feeling  of  moral 
aadness.  It  is  because  there  exists  a  source  of  consolation 
which  has  long  been  known  to  you,  and  to  which  the  boun- 
tiful Master  who  possesses  it,  has  granted  me  access. 
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Art.  X. — Christianity  and  PmLosoPBT- 

BV  TBB  EOROB. 

NUMBSB  I. 

MiUroduotory  Btmarki.'^Oijeei  qf  At*  Diteusdon.'-SiHcrieal  View^  Ckri§^ 
iianPkao$ophy.^Aceouni  qfUte  PahitHe  and  SehoiatHe  Ptriod^. 

That  complete  renovation  of  the  world  to  which  thf 
hopes  of  the  Church  are  directed,  requires  that  Christianity 
should  not  only  be  spread  through  the  whole  earth,  but  that, 
wherever  it  is  planted,  it  should  pervade  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  all  the  departments  of  their  activity,  all  the  forms 
and  institutions  of  social  and  civil  life.  It  cannot  be  doub^ 
ed,  that  in  the  better  period  which  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting from  the  prevalence  of  our  religion,  affection,  imor 
gination  and  reason,  literature  and  art,  science,  philosophy 
and  government,  will  be  brought  into  captivity  to  Christ, 
and  will  together  contribute  to  the  embellishment  and  glory 
of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

As  yet,  however,  this  grand  consummation  is  far,  v^ry 
far,  from  being  attained,  even  in  countries  where  Chris- 
tianity has  been  long  established.  The  popular  literature 
even  of  Christian  lands,  the  rei^nin^  systems  of  their  phi- 
losophy, the  tone  and  usages  of  their  society,  the  frame  of 
their  governments,  still  rest  to  a  ^eat  extent  on  an  anti- 
Christian  basis,  and  remain  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
our  rel^on.  An  impartial  survey  of  the  actual  state  of 
thin^  in  modern  Christendom  must  convince  us,  that 
Christianity  is  at  present  scarcely  more  circumscribed  by 
the  narrowness  of^  its  geographical  boundaries,  than  by 
the  various  obstructions  towering  against  its  influence  with- 
in these  boundaries  themselves,  and  that  as  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  giving  intensive  effect^  as  extensive 
spreadj  to  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

But  among  all  these  obstructions,  there  is  none  which 
has  held  out  more  obstinately  against  Christianity,  or  done 
its  assailant  forces  so  much  injury,  as  false  philosophy  in 
all  its  forms.  What  was  it,  during  the  first  ages  of  th^ 
Christian  era,  which,  more  than  civil  oppression,  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  corrupted  its  purity? 
Those  ancient,  huge,  grotesque  systems  of  Gnostic  and 
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Platonic  philosophy  with  which  it  came  into  contact! 
What  was  it,  during  the  middle  ages,  which,  more  than  bar- 
barism and  i^orance,  fettered  the  spirit,  and  quenched  the 
li^ht  of  Christianity  1  The  heavy  chains  of  Aristotelian 
dialectics,  the  thick  integuments  of  scholastic  philosophy, 
which  were  so  industriously  fastened  upon  it  and  folded 
about  it !  What  is  it,  at  the  present  day,  which,  mem  than 
open  infidelity  and  irreligion,  prevents  the  spiritual  discern- 
ment and  the  transforming  power  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  The  spirit  of  that  Material  Philosophy,  which, 
having  throned  itself  in  the  belief  of  the  men  of  onr  times, 
controuls  their  feelings,  opinions  and  principles,  their-whole 
inward  and  outward  life. 

The  influence  of  all  the  other  powers  which  have  been 
adverted  to,  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  is  manifestly  inferiour 
to  that  of  philosophy.  Literature  is  only  the  amusement 
of  Ufe ;  it  exercises  the  lighter  faculties,  and  occupies  the 
careless  hour ;  moreover  it  takes  its  own  tone  and  direction 
from  philosophy.  Government,  tremendous  as  is  its  power, 
can  mould  only  our  outward  destiny,  and  cannot  reach  the 
inward  man.  Its  mighty  wheel,  too,  moves  by  the  measure 
and  in  the  track  which  philosophy  prescribes.  Philosophy, 
then,  is  the  true  mistress  of  life.  It  is  not  the  idle  enter- 
tainment of  fancy,  but  the  grave  employment  of  the  leading 
feculties.  It  does  not  move  in  an  outward  sphere,  but 
strikes  its  empire  into  the  depths  of  the  soul.  ^Pkilosth 
phia,"  says  Seneca,  "  sedii  ad  gvbemaculum  ^  ^^^  **' 
then,  itself  perverse,  how  certainly  will  it  misdirect  all  the 
courses  of  thought  and  action,  and  ensure  the  final  wreck 
of  our  whole  being ! 

While  such  is  thecontroul  which  Philosophy  is  acknow- 
ledged to  exercise  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  can  never  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  Christians,  whether  it  be  friendly 
or  hostile  to  their  cause.  If  they  understand  their  true  in- 
terests, they  will  sincerely  deprecate  its  opposition,  if  they 
do  not  covet  its  alliance.  They  will  see,  that  so  long  as  the 
principles  of  the  reigning  philosophy  are  incongenial  with 
those  of  Christianity,  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  exclu- 

•  The  whole  paraa^  deserves  to  be  cited.  "  Non  est  philowphiji  popu^"^ 
artifleium,  nee  ostentation!  paratum ;  non  in  verbis,  sed  in  rebus  e«t  Nee  in  noc 
adhibetur,  ut  aliqoa  oblectatione  oonsumatur  dies,  ut  dematur  oQo  ^^^^ 
Aniinum  format  et  fabricat,  vitam  disponit,  actiones  regit,  agenda  el  ^""JJ^,* 
demonstrat,  sedit  ad  gnbemacalum,  at  per  ancipitia  floctuanuom  (toV*  c"' 
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ded  from  its  rightful  supremacy.  That  there  is  some  sach 
incongeniality  oetweeu  Religion  and  Philosophy  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  is  very  generally  believed.  But  what  are  the  pre- 
cise points  in  which  the  disagreement  consists ;  what  are  die 
g^eaeral  characteristics  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  present  pe- 
riod,  in  distinction  from  that  of  former  periods;  what  is  the 
exact  problem  to  be  solved  by  our  own  age  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  what  are  tlie  signs  and  prospects  of  the  dawning  phi- 
losophical era,  and  how  our  efforts  are  to  be  directed  in 
hastening  it  on ; — these  are  questions  about  which  there  is 
much  vagueness  and  uncertainty.  They  cannot,  however, 
be  uninteresting  to  the  many  who  are  asking  solicitously, 
why  Christianity  delays  to  possess  the  world,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  hasten  its  triiunphs.  It  is  with  the  hope,  which 
is  perhaps  presumptuous,  of  casting  light  upon  some  of 
these  points,  that  we  have  ventured,  with  trembling  hand, 
upon  this  difficult  subject 

There  has  been  much  said  of  late  years,  about  our  me- 
chanical, shallow,  sensuous  philosophy,  and  about  another 
system,  conceived  to  be  deeper,  more  spiritual,  more  nn- 
workUv.  This  has  become  a  common  and  fiivourite  theme 
of  declamation  with  some  of  our  popular  writers.  There 
seems  to  float  before  their  minds  the  dim  vision  of  an  Ideal 
Philosophy^  a  new-born  Platonism,  spruns^  from  German 
enthusiasm,  which  they  hail  as  congenial  with  ima^nation, 
feeling  and  sentiment,  and  in  comparison  with  which  they 
cannot  too  much  detest  that  '<  soberizing''  system,  which 
they  have  learned  at  the  universities.  And  there  is,  no 
doubt,  much  truth  in  their  complaints  of  the  unfriendliness 
of  the  current  Philosophy  to  the  Imaginative,  the  Senti- 
mental, and  the  Poetic.  Others,  actuated  by  a  moral  inte- 
xest,  denounce  the  old  system  on  account  of  the  grovelling, 
sordid,  selfish  principles  of  action  which  they  suppose  it  to 
inspire,  and  welcome  the  new  system,  as  the  parent  of  dis- 
interested, generous  and  chivalrous  principles  and  oooduct 
But  these  classes  of  writers,  having  no  distinct  conceptions 
themselves,  either  of  the  system  wiUi  which  they  are  so  dis- 
satisfied, or  of  that  firom  which  they  hope  so  much,  have 
conveyed  none  to  others;  and  what  they  have  said  has 
pamed  off  with  the  great  pubUc,  as  elegant,  but  vimona* 
ry  sentimentelism. — Others  still,  impellra  by  a  scierUifie 
spirit,  have  found  the  waters  of  their  native  systems  too 
confined  «nd  shallow  for  their  fiur-reaching  and  deep-goiii( 
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speculations,  and  have  steered  their  barks  for  the  *<  mooned 
sea"  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy.  But  the  doctrines  they 
have  brought  home  from  that  fairy  region,  have  worn  such 
a  foreign  aspect,  and  been  dressed  in  such  frightfal  teck- 
nios,  that  they  have  never  been  hospitably  received  among 
us.  Little,  therefore,  has  been  done,  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  to  ^ve  our  countrjrmen  definite  ideas,  either  of  the 
defects  of  the  old  Philosophy,  or  of  the  advantages  of  that 
which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  place. 

Our  object,  in  this  discussion,  is  different  from  that  of 
any  of  the  classes  now  described.  It  is  neither  a  poetic, 
nor  philosopliic,  nor  simply  moral  interest  by  whieh  we  are 
actuated  in  this  undertaking.  We  care  litde  to  show,  in 
this  place,  either  the  intrinsic  errour  of  the  prevalent  empi- 
ric school,  in  itself  considered,  nor  its  unfriendliness  to  the 
imaginative  and  sentimental,  nor  even  its  debasing  moral 
tencfencies ;  because  all  of  these,  in  our  view,  are  subordi- 
nate to,  and  grow  out  of  its  irreligious  spirit  To  this,  there- 
fore, our  remarks  will  be  mosdy  confined.  We  ttmdd  cm- 
template  the  philosophy  of  our  times  in  a  religimis  point 
of  viowy  and  endeawmr  to  show  its  general  rekUums  to 
Christianitif^ — its  bearings  upon  evangelical  pietf  and 
sound  theolo^. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  understand  friUy  the  philoso* 
phy  of  the  present  period,  unless  we  consider  it  in  its  connex- 
ion with  that  of  the  periods  by  which  it  has  been  preceded, 
and  which  have  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  is.  We  shall 
first,  therefore,  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  great  periods  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  seventeenth  century.  This  will  occu- 
py the  present  number.  We  shdl  then  be  prepared  to  un- 
derstand, by  comparison,  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy,  which, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  ruled  the  world  of  mind. 
Then,  too,  in  the  light  of  history,  we  shall  be  able  to  prognos- 
ticate more  justly  respecting  the  future,  and  establish  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  frurther  progress  should  be  omducted. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  while  other  relicrions  have 
exerted  little  influence  on  the  course  of  events,  Christianity 
has  created  the  history  of  the  nations  among  whom  it  has 
« been  established.  Though  itself  estranged  from  all  political 
interests,  it  has  jret,  while  pursuing  its  heavenly  objects, 
shakm  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.    The  grand  mOftetomts  in 
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modern  history,  the  foil  of  the  Bx>nian  Empire,  the  con* 
version  of  the  northern  nations,  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  the  Crusades,  the  Beformation,  the  anti- 
reUgious  French  Revolution,  the  founding  of  this  West- 
ern Empire — ^haveall  turned  upon  Christianity.  "It was," 
says  Schlegel,  "  the  divine  power  of  love^  bringing  all  earth- 
ly wishes  and  life  itself,  as  a  sacrifice  to  that  higher  love 
by  which  it  was  enkindled,  spreading  rapidly  over  all  lands, 
binding  all  who  felt  it  in  an  indissoluble  union,  which 
stood  nrm  against  the  most  raging  opposition,  and  kept  itself 
free  from  the  mixture  of  every  thmg  foreign  ;  it  was  this  di- 
vine power  of  love  which  overcame  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  gave  birth  to  a  new  era  not  as  yet  finished,  and  be* 
came  ere  long  the  principle  by  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  the  world  was  impelled  and  governed." 

Equally,  and  even  more  wonderfiil  were  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  Christianity  in  the  intellectual  world.  It  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  nations,  which  had  become 
^lervated  by  errour  and  vice,  and  set  it  forth  on  a  new 
career  of  improvement  It  originated  a  philosophy  which 
entered  into  successful  competition  with  the  systems  of  the 
old  world.  And  when  that  world  was  inundated  with  bar- 
barism, it  arrested  the  current  of  passion,  diverted  it  from 
carnage  and  conquest,  and  turned  it  into  the  peaceful  chan- 
nels of  sacred  wisdom.  Through  the  excitement  to  thought 
and  reflection  which  Christianity  afforded,  we  see  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  of  schools  of  philosophy,  heretofore  the  last 
product  of  cultivation,  rising  amidst  the  nideness  of  yet  un- 
civilized nations.  It  is  well  that  Philosophy,  in  the  pride  of 
its  recent  independence  of  Religion,  should  be  reminded,  that 
it  owes  its  origin  in  modem  Europe  to  the  excitation,  and 
ils  growth  and  maturity  to  the  nutriment,  which  Christianity 
Aimished.  To  ascribe  the  early  rise  and  maturity  of  philo- 
sophy in  modem  Europe,  to  any  peculiar  ingenuity  of  mmd, 
«r  strength  of  scientific  interest,  in  the  barbarous  conquer- 
ors of  mis  portion  of  the  world,  were  almost  absurd.  It  is 
a  &ct  attested  by  the  most  impartial  histories  of  philosophy, 
that  the  new  ideas  introduced  by  Christianity,  and  the  un- 
wonted experiences  it  occasioned,  first  elicited  the  higher 
powers  of  reason,  and  have  continued  to  occupy  them, 
throughout  Christendom,  until  this  last  period  of  leligious 
indiffsrence. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  fistct,  that  Christianity 
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hs8  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  developement  of 
philosophy,  than  other  religions  have  been  wont  to  do,  when 
we  compare  it  with  them.  The  fantastic  Polytheism  of  the 
Pagan  world  gave  free  play  to  the  imagination,  and  furnish- 
ed rich  materials  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts ;  but  possessing 
no  inherent  unity  or  consistency,  it  could  afford  little  excite- 
ment to  reason,  and  little  employment  for  its  higher  and  sjrs- 
tematizing  instincts.  Itself  the  product  of  the  earthly  pas- 
sions, it  strengthened  their  dominion  over  the  nobler  powers 
of  the  soul ;  it  cast  all  its  weight  into  the  scale  of  sense,  so 
that  the  struggling  spirit  was  overborne,  and  the  love  of 
truth,  as  well  as  of  goodness,  was  nearly  lost  in  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  by  disengaging 
the  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  sense,  leaves  it  to  the  con- 
sciousne^  of  its  higher  wants,  and  then  presents  the  objects 
by  which  those  wants  are  gratified.  It  sets  the  mind 
upon  inquiries,  the  answers  to  whfch  it  has  already  fur- 
nished. Offering  the  solution  of  the  highest  problems  of 
reason,  it  urges  reason  to  ponder  those  problems,  of  which 
it  had  been  before  r^rdless.  By  the  wonders  of  the  new 
birth,  it  produces  an  mtrospective  direction  of  thought.  By 
the  real,  but  secret  harmony  of  its  doctrines — ^their  true,  but 
covert  relation— their  inherent,  but  unobtrusive  system,  it 
excites  our  love  for  consistency  and  unity,  and  employs 
the  organific  oflices  of  reason.  In  the  boundlessness  of  its 
disclosures,  it  affords  ample  range  to  the  speculative  mind, 
whose  powers  can  never  fully  expand  over  the  incommensa- 
rateness  of  finite  themes,  but  whose  joy  it  is  to  see,  as  each 
point  of  inquiry  is  gained,  still  new  objects  looming  up  tipon 
its  vision  from  the  darkness  of  an  unexplored  distance,  invi- 
ting it  to  still  more  adventurous  research,  and  furnishing  it, 
as  the  goal  of  its  pursuit  ever  flies  before  it,  with  the  sure 
pledge  of  the  imperishableness  of  its  own  nature. 

For  a  short  time,  indeed,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  tendencies  to  produce  philosophic  efibrt,  appear  to 
have  been  inoperative.  And  while  the  gales  of  miracnlous 
spiritual  influence  were  sweeping  so  freely  through  the 
Church,  and  Christian  love  was  in  its  first  glow,  it  wooM 
have  ill-beseemed  the  mind  to  have  given  itself  to  its  reflec- 
tive, analytic,  and  systematizing  work.  It  would  have  been 
contrary,  too,  to  what  we  should  expect  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  had  the  first  age  of  Christianity  been  distin- 
goished  by  a  scientific  character.    According  to  thesenten- 
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tious  observation  of  Neander,  life  in  religion^  as  every  where 
elsBy  goes  be/ore  the  philosophy  of  iL*  We  should,  thero- 
Ibre^  confidently  presiioie,  that  the  first  joyful  experience  of 
religion^  would  postpone,  for  a  season,  those  more  thorough 
investigations  of  its  nature  and  relations,  which  might  noC 
afterwards  be  prevented.  Besides,  Christianity  was  confined, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  of  whom, 
through  their  want  of  culture  or  opportunity,  the  higher  ex- 
ereis^  of  reason  could  not  properly  be  expected. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Christianity,  advancing 
now  into  the  higher  walks  of  life,  began  to  awaken  and  em- 
ploy the  mind,  as  it  had  before  the  heart.  The  idea  of  a 
philosophy  growing  out  of  Christianity,  was  very  early  con- 
ceived and  expressed,  and  some  imperfect  attempts  to  realize 
it  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoraa, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Irensus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  others  during  the  first  centuries.  By  many, 
who  conclude  from  the  abuse  of  reason  in  religion  against 
its  proper  use,  this  is  regarded  as  the  first  point  of  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  faith.  So  it  was  considered  by  the 
Montanists  of  old,  the  lower  sort  of  mystics  and  pietists  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  so  it  is  still  re^rded  by  many  in  later 
times.  Rightly  viewed,  however,  it  was  a  necessary  stage 
in  the  progress  of  Christianity  towards  the  entire  renovation 
of  man.  It  belongs  as  much  to  the  design  of  this  religion,  to 
rectify  the  reason  and  all  the  forms  of  its  activity,  as  to  sanc- 
tify and  control  the  affections.  It  was  certainly  due  from 
these  Fathers  to  their  religion,  so  &r  as  they  were  Christians, 
to  carry  its  spirit  into  their  modes  of  thought ;  and  to  their 
reason,  so  far  as  they  were  philosophers,  to  direct  it  to  their 
leliffions  fiiith. 

The  human  mind  is  possessed  of  a  certain  instinct,  (if  we 
may  apply  to  the  higher  portion  of  the  soul,  a  word  com- 
monly confined  to  the  lower,)  which  leads  it  to  seek  for  the 
deeper  grounds,  the  universal  relations,  of  the  various  objects 
of  its  knowledge,  and  to  organize  from  them  a  systematic 
whole.  This  instinct,  or  organific  effort  of  the  mind,  is  at 
the  foundation  of  all  science,  and  has  constructed  from  the 
chaotic  mass  of  knowledge,  in  itself  crude  and  undigested, 
those  noble  systems,  which  stand  as  monuments  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  human  intellect.    Without  this  effort,  there  coukl 

*  Dat  Leben  ffeht  in  der  Religion,  wie  Qbertl),  dem  BegtiPte  Toran.    Chnrch 
Hikftonrf  Vol.  I.  Pt.  iii.  pw  578. 
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be  no  orderly  arrangement,  no  luminous  and  beauteous  dis- 
position of  our  intellectual  furniture ;  but  the  notices  of  the. 
senses,  the  results  of  consciousness,  the  fruits  of  reflection 
and  experience — whatever  is  introduced  into  the  mind  at  aU 
the  inlets  of  knowledge,  would  be  heaped  in  useless  piles, 
or  scattered  in  wild  confusion,  through  the  soul's  dark  and 
obstructed  chambers.  In  the  early,  barbarous  states  of  soci- 
ety, in  the  first  stages  of  individucd  being,  in  minds  of  a  cer- 
tain order  through  all  the  stages  of  progress,  this  instinct  is^ 
indeed,  only  partially  developed.  Still  it  is  not  a  contingent 
principle,  but  belongs,  potentially  at  least,  to  the  veiy  con- 
stitution of  the  mind.  While,  therefore,  the  assuming  of 
reason  to  be  the  source  or  the  arbiter  of  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation must  ever  be  resisted,  its  legitimate  use  with  xeierence 
to  these  doctrines,  resultin&f,  as  it  does^  from  an  innate  and 
essential  bias  of  our  minds,  never  should,  or  can  be  pre- 
vented. And  it  is  hard  to  see,  why  the  elements  of  religions 
truth  should  alone  be  left  uncombined,  and  scattered  oyer 
die  page  of  revelation  and  of  Christian  consciousness,  while 
the  elements  of  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge  are  subjected 
to  the  mind's  reasoning  activity ;  why  we  should  be  forbid 
to  seek  with  regard  to  religion  alone,  for  that  deeper  insieht 
which  we  are  allowed  to  pursue  with  regard  to  all  the  otner 
objects  of  our  knowledge.  All  the  reasons  which  exist  in 
any  case  for  constructing  a  system  from  the  multiftrious  ma- 
tenals  of  knowledge,  may  be  ui^ed  in  behalf  of  a  leMoos 
science  and  a  Christian  philosophy,  and  with  additional  lorce, 
in  proportion  to  the  higher  interest  which  belongs  to  reii- 

Sous  truth.  And  all  the  disadvantages  which  ever  attend 
e  crude,  undigested  state  of  knowledge,  attend  the  solute 
unorganized  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Nor  can  any  ob- 
jections be  alleged  against  the  most  strict  theological  sci- 
ence, which  are  not  equally  valid  against  science  universal 
But  to  return  from  this  digression  ; — ^in  accomplishing 
its  renovating  work,  Christianity  must  necessarily  encounter 
opposition,  and  be  exposed  to  danger,  fit)m  the  pre-existing 
modes  of  thought  and  systems  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  from 
the  depraved  dispositions  and  corrupt  institutions  of  the 
world.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  especially 
among  the  Oriental  nations,  it  came  into  contact  with  a  view 
of  G(3,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relation  between  them,  not 
only  different  from  that  taught  by  Revelation,  but  totally 
subversive  of  it    To  say  nothing  of  the  grosser  conceptions 
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of  the  deity  entertained  by  the  populace,  or  of  the  specu- 
lations of  some  of  the  philosophers  by  which  the  divine  being 
was  made  only  a  physical  power — a  sort  of  anima  mundi  ; 
— ^according  to  the  prevailing  idea  in  Pagan  philosophy, 
the  supreme  God  dwells  in  deep  repose,  unconcerned  in 
the  afl&irs  of  the  world,  which  is  delivered  over  into  the 
hands  of  demons,  heroes,  and  various  subordinate  divinities. 
The  very  nature  of  the  world,  too,  is  such,  according  to 
the  universal  doctrines  of  Pagan  philosophy,  as  either  to 
limit  or  exclude  the  divine  agency.  Matter  with  them  was 
a  principle  essentially  evil,  eternally  oppugnant  to  God,  and 
uncontrollable  by  his  power.  How  different  are  these 
cheerless  and  demoralizing  doctrines  from  the  views  inspired 
by  our  religion  !  Here  God  appears  as  the  immediate  ad- 
ministrator of  the  world,  as  exercising  paternal  love  and  care 
over  it, — as  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  it.  Here  are  no  insnr- 
iiiountable  barriers  to  the  divine  power.  The  world,  its 
very  original  material,  was  made  by  God,  and  is  perfectly 
subject  to  his  control.  The  very  evils  under  which  we 
labour,  over  which  Pagan  philosophers  sighed,  as  necessary 
and  interminable,  the  Christian  regards  as  permitted  for  a 
season  by  an  infinite  wisdom,  as  overruled  by  an  infinite 
power,  for  the  highest  good,  and  as  soon  to  cease  for  ever  with 
all  who,  by  £uth  in  Christ,  obtain  admission  to  the  Paradise 
of  God. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  points  of  contrariety  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  systems  of  Pagan  philosophy 
with  which  it  came  into  contact.  How  obvious  is  it,  that 
these  false  conceptions  of  God  and  man,  which  were  in 
many  instances  matured  into  scientific  precision,  stood  di- 
rectly in  the  way  of  the  Gospel,  debarring  it  from  all  access 
to  minds  thus  preoccupied !  How  obvious,  too,  is  it,  that 
these  conceptions  must  be  utterly  subverted,  in  order  to  the 
ascendency  of  divine  truth ! 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a^in  in  this  connexion  from 
the  greatest  modem  historian  ot  the  Church.  "  As  in  the 
sphere  of  life,"  says  Neander,  "so  in  that  of  thought*  Chris- 
tianity found  another  world  already  existing,  having  grown 
out  of  another  principle.  Into  this  world  it  could  break  its 
path  only  by  its  mighty  renovating  spirit.  As  in  the  sphere 
of  life,  so  in  that  otthought,  it  must  come  into  conflict  with 

*  "  Wis  im  Leben,  so  Im  Denkan.'' 
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tendencies  of  mind  already  existing,  which  not  only  directly 
opposed  themselves  to  it  in  open  hostility,  but  which  also,  by 
partially  appropriating  to  themselves  some  of  its  principles, 
threatened  to  become  mixed  with  it." 

What  course,  now,  should  have  been  pursued  by  the 
early  Christian  Fathers,  in  these  circumstances  ?  Here 
were  established  philosophical  systems  which  could  never 
coexist  with  Christianity,  and  which  must  therefore  be  sub- 
verted, in  order  to  the  establishment  of  the  latter ;  and  yet 
80  corrupt  and  so  insidious,  as  to  threaten  the  parity  of 
Christianity,  in  its  attempt  to  subvert  them.  Ought  now  the 
Fathers,  in  view  of  these  dangers  to  the  purity  of  reUgion 
fit>m  contact  with  Pagan  philosophy,  to  have  left  this  philo- 
sophy to  stand  in  unresisted  opposition  to  Christianity  7  or 
ought  they,  in  view  of  the  wide  and  fatal  influence  of  &be 
phUosophy,  to  have  aimed  to  correct  it,  notwithstanding  the 
perils  involved  in  the  attempt  ?  This  is  the  great  question 
of  the  relation  of  reason  to  revelation,  of  philosophy  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  question  will  be  examined  more  folly,  in  its 
abstract  form,  in  another  part  of  this  discussion.  But  let  us 
consider  it  for  a  moment  here,  in  its  application  to  the  cti- 
cumstances  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers. 

It  has  been  already  contended,  that  philosophy  has  its 
basis  in  the  essential  principles  of  our  nature,  that  it  is 
properly  applicable  to  the  elements  of  religious,  as  well  as  of 
secular  knowledge,  and  that,  in  its  full  developement,  it  is  in- 
clusive of  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other.  So  that  some  con- 
nexion between  Christianity  and  philosophy  must  be  regard- 
ed as  absolutely  necessary,  and  not  to  be  prevented  by  any 
determination  to  the  contrary.  But  not  to  insist  upon  this 
view;  we  may  look  at  the  question  as  one  of  duty  and  expe- 
diency. 

This  question  would  seem  to  require  the  same  answer, 
as  that  respecting  the  policy  of  our  religion  in  relation  to  the 
sinful  dispositions,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  world.  If 
it  is  judged  proper  that  Christianity  should  abandon  the  world 
to  its  sins,  and  hide  itself  in  cloisters  and  deserts,  sad,  dis- 
heartened, and  forgetful  of  its  heavenly  mission;  then  is  it 
also  proper,  that  it  should  abandon  the  world  to  its  errours. 
But  if,  in  conformity  with  its  destination,  it  roust  encounter 
the  world's  sinful  dispositions  and  practices  ;  then  also  must 
it  encounter  the  world's  false  opinions  and  doctrines.  While, 
therefore,  the  eariy  Christians  were  bound  to  cause  the  ligh.t 
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of  their  holy  example  to  shine  in  upon  the  guilty  slumbers 
of  conscience;  they  were  equally  bound  to  cause  the  light  of 
their  truth  to  irradiate  the  chambers  of  mental  darkness  and 
delusion.  And  for  them,  in  either  case,  to  have  done  other* 
wise,  would  have  been,  as  if  one  should  light  a  candle  and 
put  it  under  a  bushel,  instead  of  placing  it  on  a  candlestick, 
that  it  might  give  light  to  all  in  the  house. 

Let  it  be  granted,  that  by  coming  thus  into  collision  with 
the  errours  of  the  Pagan  world,  Christianity  was  exposed  to 
become  itself  falsified  and  perverted,  and  that  this  danger  has 
been  realized,  and  that  Pagan  philosophy,  through  the  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  it  with  Christianity,  has  been  the  mother 
of  heresies.  But  so  was  Christianity  liable  to  contract  some 
soil  upon  its  unsullied  purity,  from  the  depraved  passions, 
customs,  and  institutions  which  it  sought  to  rectify.  This 
danger,  too,  has  been  realized,  and  Christianity  has,  in  fact, 
suffered  a  temporary  or  apparent  deterioration  from  the 
remnant  corruptions  of  its  professors,  and  the  evil  that 
is  in  the  world.  Bat  who  infers  in  this  instance,  that  our 
heavenly  religion  ought  never  to  have  mingled  in  strife 
with  earthly  elements  ?  or  who  fears,  whatever  may  be  itt 
temi>orary  corruptions,  that  its  identity  will  be  lost  in  Uie 
absorbing  spirit  of  the  world?  Why  then  should  it  be  in- 
ferred, that  it  should  never  have  entered  into  conflict  with 
the  false  systems  of  Pagan  philosophy,  and  sought  to  render 
them  Christian?  or  why  should  it  be  feared,  that  the  present 
partial  eclipse  of  its  truth  from  the  intervention  of  these  sys- 
tems, will  be  perpetual,  or  ever  become  total,  or  that  its  light 
will  not  at  last  break  through  these,  as  well  as  all  other  ob- 
structions ? 

In  every  other  department,  the  consummation  at  which 
Christianity  aims,  is  reached  only  through  a  protracted  tran- 
sitional period,  of  confusion,  conflict,  and  peril.  And  why 
^ould  not  this  be  equally  expected  in  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy ? 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  contend,  that  the  subversion  of  Pa- 
gan philosophy  was,  in  itself,  an  object  at  which  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  ought  to  have  aimed ;  and  quite  another,  to  au- 
thorize the  particular  principles,  or  precise  method,  according 
to  which  they  proceeded.  In  these  respects  it  might  have  been 
presumed  that  they  would  err,  through  their  inexperi^oeof 
the  peculiar  powers  of  Christianity.  The  leading  principles 
of  procedure  axe  doubtless  the  same  with  reference  te  All  (he 
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objects  towards  which  Christian  effort  should  be  directed. 
For  example,  Christianity  forbids  all  a^^fressive  assault 
upon  the  sinful  institutions  even  of  civil  society^  where  force 
would  be  applicable  if  any  where,  and  disowns  any  reibrm 
which  does  not  begin  in  a  radical  change  of  the  inmost  con- 
victions of  the  mind.  How  much  more,  then,  must  it  repu- 
diate every  attempt  to  carry  matters  of  opinion  and  belief  by 
sudden  onset,  bare  authority,  or  brute  force,  as  incompatible 
alike  with  its  own  genius,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  ends 
to  be  attained  !  As  we  expect  the  renovation  of  human  so- 
ciety from  the  gradual  transfusion  of  the  Christian  spirit 
through  its  entire  frame  ;  so  are  we  to  expect  the  redifica- 
tion  of  human  philosophy  firom  the  progressive  imbuing  of  the 
universal  mind  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  When 
this  is  first  done,  every  thin^  in  the  antiquated  systems  of 
errour,  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  will  be  of 
course  expelled.  This  result,  however,  can  never  be  accom- 
plished while  the  contact  of  Christianity  and  philosophy,  in 
every  form,  is  resisted,  while  they  are  regarded  as  esseatially 
irrecoucileable,  and  while  the  sacred  precincts  of  religion  are 
superstitiously  guarded  against  the  highest  and  nobl^t  firnc- 
tions  of  reason. 

It  is,  then,  with  different  feelings  from  those  sovoetimes 
expressed,  that  we  see  the  early  Christian  Fathers  concern- 
ing themselves  so  deeply  about  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics 
and  Platonists,  and  attempting,  in  their  apologies,  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  doctrines  from  the  stand-point  of  philosophy. 
The  effort  itself  we  cannot  but  regard  as  warrantable,  w^hat- 
ever  faults  may  be  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ^was 
made.  The  evils  so  often  and  justly  described  as  resu1tin£^ 
from  this  attempt,  are  only  such  as  are  incident  to  the  lawful 
important,  and  necessary  work  of  transforming  a  Pagan,  in- 
to a  Christian  philosophy.  In  the  temporary  ferment  of 
opinions  produced  by  bringing  together  these  heten^neoos 
s^tems,  we  see  the  working  of  that  leaven,  by  which  the  en- 
tire mass  of  anti-christian  philosophy  will  at  length  be  per- 
vaded and  renovated.  The  rising  sun  of  Christianity,  b^>fe 
it  could  reach  its  meridian,  must  needs  pass  through  the 
clouds  of  Gnostic  and  Platonic  philosophy,  which  belted  the 
horizon.  But  as  we  see  it  disieippearing  behind  them,  ^we 
know  that  it  will  not  only  emei^e  from  tnem  again,  but  that 
it  will  purge  away  their  foulness,  and  break  them  into  that 
fleecy  thinness,  in  which  they  will  no  longer  obecaie  its 
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glory,  but  rather  serve  as  the  ornamental  drapery  of  its  pa- 
vilion, and  transmit  its  attempered  rays  in  forms  the  most 
congenial  and  attractiYe  to  human  vision. 

It  thus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  effort  of  Christian 
philosophy  to  assert  and  establish  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  in  distinction  firom,  and  in  oppo« 
sition  to,  the  philosophical  views  of  Paganism.  The  next 
point,  both  in  the  order  oIHsob  and  of  nature,  to  which  tte 
philosophy  of  the  Fathers  was  directed,  was  the  vindication 
of  these  same  fundamental  doctrines  against  the  dissentient 
views  arisii^  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself.  The 
refutation  of  heresies  occupied  most  of  the  time  from  the 
third  to  the  eighth  century.  And  this  war&re,  like  the  other, 
was  carried  on,  in  a  great  measure,  by  weapons  borrowed 
6om  the  armoury  of  philosophy.  Qrigen  and  his  associates 
in  the  Alexandrine  school  had  led  m  the  ooafliet  against  the 
errours  without,  Athanasius  and  Aurastine  stood  foremost 
against  Aose  within  the  church.  By  me  depth  of  their  Chris- 
tian experience,  the  vigour  and  penetration  of  their  mindi^ 
and  the  commanding  attributes  of  their  personal  character, 
these  men  were  nude  instrumental  of  rescuing  the  vital 
doctrineflTof  our  foith  from  the  imminent  hazards  of  perver- 
sioo  to  which  thOT  were  then  exposed  from  without  and  from 
within,and  of  settung  them  immoveably  on  the  basis  of  Scrip- 
ture and  reason. 

In  thia  twofold  ^ort,  the  first  eight  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  passed  away,  constituting  the  first  great  period 
erf*  Christian  philosophy,  which,  for  distmction's  sake,  may  be 
denominatea  the  perioa  of  PcUrisHe  philosaphy.  Its  lead- 
ing feature  was  its  polemic  character.  Another  feature, 
consequent  upon  this,  was  its  want  of  method,  system,  and 
completeness — ^its  fragmeniary  and  meoherent  character. 
Directed  as  the  Patristic  philosophy  was^  against  the  capri- 
cious and  ever-varjriug  forms  of  errour,  it  must  needs  have 
been  ^idlessly  divergent,  and  without  definite  order  or  me- 
thod. It  is  only  from  this  circumstance,  that  we  can  account 
for  it,  that  men  of  so  much  scientific  interest,  as  Origen  and 
Augustine  w^re,  should  have  formed  no  connected  and  tho- 
rouriily  systematic  statement  of  Christian  doctrine.  Origen'a 
wonc;,  De  PrineipiiSj  seems,  indeed,  to  have  sprung  from  a 
desire  to  construct  a  system  of  the  truths  of  revelatimi ;  but  it 
is  9o  limited  in  its  scope,  so  arbitrary  and  fanciful  in  its  con- 
ToL.  I.  62 
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nectives,  that  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  approzimatioift 
ta  systematic  divinity. 

We  come  now  to  the  second,  or  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated, the  Scholastic  period  of  philosophy.  It  is  about 
equal  to  the  former  in  duration,  and  resembles  it  in  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  best 
writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  have  concurred  in 
representing  this  theological  bent  of  inquiry  as  the  principal 
characteristic  of  the  scholastic  period.  Thus  Tenneman 
says,  with  something  of  censure  in  the  expression,  that  du- 
ring  this  period  philosophy  stood  cU  the  service  of  theologY.* 
And  Ritter^  Professorof  Philosophy  in  Berlin,  observes,  that, 
as  he  understands  it,  <<  The  scholastic  philosophy  implies  all 
those  developements  of  philosophy  which  have  appeared 
among  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  so  Ion?  as  they  con* 
fined  their  scientifLc  efforts  to  the  doctrines  and  wants  of  the 
Ohurch."t 

But  while  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was  honaogeneow 
with  the  Patristic,  in  this  general  respect,  it  differed  from  it 
in  being  rather  systematic  than  polemic  in  its  character. 
The  modem  nations  of  Europe,  emerging  from  a  rude  and 
savaffe  state,  had  no  pre-established  scientific  systons  to 
which  they  adhered,  and  presented  therefore  to  their  religious 
teachers  no  occasion  for  that  polemic  effort,  to  which  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  had  been  called,  as  they  witnessed  tot 
the  GosffA  before  the  cultivated  and  polished  people  of  the 
Old  World.  The  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  these  bar- 
barous hordes,  while  it  softened  their  manners,  and,  by  the 
severe  disciplinary  character  which  it  assumed,  held  them 
in  restraint,  at  the  same  time  furnished  them  with  excite- 
ment to  reflection,  and  rave  birth  to  philosophical  inquiry. 
mhid  vital  doctrines  of  Christian  £uth,  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture both  of  Grod  and  of  man,  having  now  been  settled,  afler 
prolonged  controversies,  by  th^  united  voice  of  the  Church ;  it 
was  natural  that  this  new-bom  philosophical  spirit  should  be 
employed  in  gaining  a  deeper  insight  into  their  grounds  and 
relations,  and  in  briugin?  them  from  their  isolated  state,  into 
a  connected  and  scientinc  form.  A  survey  of  the  products 
of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  must  convince  any  one,  that  this 
systematic  effort  is  the  specific  mode,  in  which  the  general 
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inteieBt  for  Christian  doctrine  coimnon  to  both  periods,  was 
exercised  and  displayed  during  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

From  the  early  origin  of  this  attempt  to  construct  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  into  a  system,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  specimens  of  a  more  perfect  systematic  divinity, 
than  any  which  were  produced  during  the  lapse  of  this  pe- 
riod. But  the  schoolmen  laboured  under  some  peculiar  dis- 
advantages in  the  prosecution  of  their  endeavour,  the  conside- 
ration of  which  may  prove  instructive  to  us,  to  whom  a  tho- 
roughly systematic  divinity  is  even  yet  a  desideratum. 

One  of  these  disadvantages  was,  the  use  of  the  barbarous  - 
ecclesiastical  Latin,  to  which  most  of  the  writers  of  this  period 
confined  themselves.  How  could  a  dead  language, — a  lan- 
guage plucked  up  firom  its  native  soil  in  the  bosom  of  soci- 
ety,— ^in  the  wants  and  feelings  of  men,  and  planted  again 
only  in  the  learned  dust  of  the  schools,  subserve  the  purpo- 
ses of  a  living  science !  How  should  it  not  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  free  developement  of  thought  ?  Were  it  not  for 
the  pedantic  affectation  which  led  the  schoolmen  to  retain  it, 
even  after  the  knightly  order  had  begun  successfiiUy  to  cul- 
tivate their  vernacular  dialect,  they  might  justly  claim,  on 
the  ground  of  this  disadvantage,  more  allowance  than  is 
usually  made  for  the  peculiarly  dry,  obscure,  and  disjointed 
style  of  their  productions.  For,  however  luminous  might 
have  been  their  views,  they  could  never  have  irradiated  the 
dense  and  dusky  medium  through  which  they  must  pass 
into  expression ;  however  harmonious  might  have  been  tfieir 
conceptions,  they  could  never  have  moved  that  inflexible 
tongue  into  a  correspondent  utterance. 

But  the  chief  reason,  why  the  schoolmen  fiimished  no- 
thing more  complete  and  satisfactory  in  the  science  of  theo- 
logy, is  the  exclusive  attention  which  they  gave  to  sacred 
sHidies,  and  their  neglect  of  all  other  learning.  Poetry 
and  the  fine  arts,  which  were  dilisfently  cultivated  by  their 
knightly  contemporaries,  and  which  would  have  had  so  be- 
nign an  effect,  at  least  upon  the  outward  form  of  their  wri- 
tings, were  abandoned  by  the  schoolmen  as  profane.  As  to 
the  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  the  mechanic  arts, 
political  economy,  and  intellectual  philosophy, — subjects 
which  have  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  these  later  ages, — 
it  can  hardly  be  said  they  were  neglected  by  the  schoolmen, 
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SO  Utterly  were  thev  unknown  during  the  {Mrincipal  part  of 
4he  period  now  under  consideraticm. 

Some  writers  on  this  period  have,  indeed,  represented  die 
ideas  introduced  by  the  Axistotdian  philosophy  as  the  chief 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  schoolm^.  It  is  obvious,  however^ 
that  this  philosophy  did  not  furnish  either  the  excitement  to 
the  scientific  interest  which  was  awakened  in  the  ochoohnen, 
nor  the  materials  about  which  this  interest  was  em[doyed. 
So  &x  from  this,  the  principles  of  the  Aristotdian  phikao- 
phy  were  applied  by  the  sdio<dmen  only  to  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  doctrines  of  CSiristianity,  which  doc- 
trines were  the  engrossing  themes  of  their  attoatioo.  Others 
have  described  the  subjects  of  fwrnmaUem  and  reaKsm  as 
the  great  points  of  inquiry  during  the  scholastic  period. 
But  these  subjects,  earnesdy  as  they  were  discussed  and 
controverted,  possessed  no  interest  to  tlie  schoolmen,  ex- 
cept as  they  grew  out  of,  or  stood  connected  with,  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  reli^ioQ-  Upon  these  sacred  themes  wese 
the  chief  energies  of  mind  bestowed,  undividedly  and  al- 
most without  reoiission,  for  many  successive  ages,  thioo^- 
out  Christian  Europe. 

Itis  not  to  be  understood  from  these  remarks,  as  has  some- 
times been,  represented,  that  the  mind,  during  this  period, 
was  held  in  fetters  by  religion,  and  prevented  by  the 
shackles  of  Christian  restraint  from  rai^^  through  the  En- 
cyclopedia of  knowledge.  The  feet  is  mnmly  this.  At  a 
time,  when,  according  to  the  common  rate  ot  progveasion  in 
society,  the  barbarous  plunderers  of  Europe  n^Nild  have 
felt  only  the  wants  of  the  savage  life,  some  feeble  degree  of 
philosophic  interest  had  been  prematurely  awakened  among 
:|hem|  throufifa  the  influence  of  Chiistianitjr.  This  interest 
was  naturally  confined  at  first  to  the  objects  by  which  it 
had  been  excited ;  and  it  was  long  before  it  acquired  sufi- 
<ieat  vigour  and  maturity  to  break  tot  itself  new  paths  into 
the  then  untrodden  fields  of  secular  knowledge ;  though  noi 
so  long  as  it  would  have  beeni  without  the  festering  infln- 
wee  of  Christianity. 

It  will  hardly  need  to  be  proved,  that  this  exxdusive  ds- 
votion  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  to  Christian  theoi<^ 
must  tiave  prevented  any  considerable  improvement  in 
either.  The  perfection  of  philosoi^iy  consists  in  its  being  com- 
prehensive of  the  simple  elements  in  all  the  departments  of 
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knowledge.  Uow  imperfect,  th^  must  philooophy  have 
remaine(l^  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  elements  of  a 
single  science,  Uiough  by  &r  the  most  rich  and  inviting  of 
those  open  to  its  research !  And  as  to  theology,  since  it  is 
truly  cognate  with  the  other  sciences,  though  infinitely  su- 
periour  to  them,  how  could  it  be  thoroumly  understood, 
unk^  viewed  in  its  existing  relations !  While  the  light  of 
scientific  illumination  fell  m  a  concentrated  beam  upon 
Religion  alone,  leaving  surrounding  objects  in  darkness, 
Religimi  itself  could  not  have  been  so  advantageously  seen, 
as  u  that  light  had  been  more  equably  diffused  over  the  ad- 
jacent realms  of  truth,  revealiufi^  their  mutual  relations,  and 
placing  each  in  the  refected  radiance  of  all  the  rest.  Oh ! 
when  will  the  time  come,  in  which  Ood,  the  object  of  divine 
science,  shall  be  recognised  by  reason  in  4he  manifestations 
he  makes  of  himself  in  the  worlds  as  well  as  in  those  con- 
tained  in  Revelation ;  and  in  which  the  worlds  (its  mate- 
rial, its  laws,  its  history,)  the  object  c^  the  human  sciences, 
shall  be  referred  to  God  as  its  first  cause,  its  grand  centre, 
and  last  end ! 

We  might  enlarge  upon  other  causes,  which  prevented 
the  schoomoen  from  attaining  that  thorough  and  system- 
atic knowled^  of  religion  after  which  they  aimed ;  such 
as  their  servue  dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  Fa- 
thers, their  rigid  adherence  to  the  established  formulas 
of  theological  expression,  and  their  misapplication  of  the 
Aristotelian  dialectics; — ^but  this  would  lead  us  too  fiir. 
EInough  has  been  said  to  show  the  reasons  of  the  glaring 
defects  of  the  Sdiolastic  philosophy,  which  have  created  so 
deep  a  prejudice  against  it,  that  it  hardly  receives  credit  for 
its  real  excellencies,  or  for  the  correctness  and  importance  of 
its  radical  prmcii^e. 

With  regard  to  these  un&vourable  causes,  it  needs  only 
%o  be  fiurther  remarked,  that  most  of  them  took  effect  only 
near  the  tenmnatioii  of  this  period,  and  that  the  elder 
adioolmen  were  comparatively  firee  firom  that  serviUty  of 
mind,  that  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  dreadfiil  aridity  of 
style,  which  characterized  their  successors.  The  spirit  of 
Scotus  Erigena  was  as  bold  and  unfettered,  as  that  of  Al- 
fred, his  contemporary.  St  Anselm,*  too,  the  fiither  of  the- 
ology in  England,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Victor,  though 
iaiuubl  adherents  of  the  doctrines  of  tfie  Church,  yet  dealt 

•  See  especially  the  work  of  Anwfan,  Our  Dtiu  hotne? 
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freely  with  its  established  formulas  of  expression,  and  al- 
lowed differences  of  opinion  within  prescribed  boundaries. 
It  was  the  same  at  a  somewhat  later  period  in  France. 
The  imperfect  theolo^cal  writings  of  Abelard  disclose  some- 
thinj?  of  the  genius  which  has  earned  for  him  so  high  a  re- 
putation in  me  literary  world ;  and  above  aU,  the  works  of 
St.  Bernard,  whose  copious  eloquence  is  so  richly  and 
sweetly  expressive  of  the  fervours  of  pious  devotion,  and 
the  depths  of  mystic  contemplation,  belong  to  quite  another 
class  from  the  heavy  productions  of  the  later  schoolmen, 
and  disclaim  all  affinity  with  their  harsh  and  soulless  jar- 
gon. We  may  hence  learn  the  errour  of  those,  (and  there 
are  many  such,)  who  regard  logical  subtlety,  servile  re- 
liance on  authority,  and  a  barbarous  style,  which  are  only 
contingent  and  partial  attendants  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, as  its  principal  characteristics.  This  is  judging  of  the 
whole  by  a  small  part. 

As  we  now  cast  our  eyes  back  from  the  point  we  have 
gained,  we  perceive  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  grand  current 
of  philosophic  thought  and  labour  in  Christendom  ran  en- 
tirely in  a  theological  direction.  We  have  made  two  pe- 
riods ; — ^but  they  are  rather  different  stages  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  same  general  tendency  of  mind.  The  sacred 
bent  of.  philosophy,  which  characterizes  equally  both  of 
these  periods,  was  particularly  directed,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, now  to  the  overthrow  of  the  anti-Christian 
systems  which  ruled  the  ancient  world,  now  to  the  confuta- 
tion of  the  heresies  springing  up  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  now  to  the  scientific  arrangement  and  systeanattc 
construction  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  Still,  it  was  the 
ideas  introduced  by  Christianity,  in  some  form,  which  ar- 
rested and  held  the  attention  of  philosophy  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. Hence  Hahn,  in  his  Manual,  makes  but  one  period 
from  the  commencement  oi^the  Christian  era  to  1624,  which 
he  describes  as  a  period  in  which  Reason  took  its  proper 
place,  as  a  learner  at  the  feet  of  Revelation.* 

*  The  anthoritiee  which  the  writer  has  coneulted  are  prindpally  Neinder. 
OieKler  and  Hahn,  in  the  history  of  Christianity :  Tenneman,  Tiedeman  and 
Ritter.  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  He  has  understood  from  one  who  haa 
attended  NeandeHs  coarse  on  the  history  of  Christianity  during  the  daik  ages, 
that  his  estimate  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  is  amonff  the  most  interesting  and 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  great  work,  ana  that  he  baa  there  shown  the  same 
depth  and  clearness  of  thought,  accuracy  of  discrimination,  and  power  of  ap- 
prehending the  leading  features  of  a  compUcated  mass  of  materialsb  which  haye 
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Thus  was  the.  new  philosophy  of  the  Christian  era  like 
the  primeval  philosophy  of  the  world,  the  daughter  of  reli- 
gion. And  as  Reason  had  spent  its  first  infancy  in  explor- 
ing the  mystic  creeds  and  rites  of  Paganism ;  so  now,  at  its 
second  birth,  were  its  powenS  employed  upon  the  doctrines 
and  ordinances  of  Christianity.  The  devotion  of  reason 
to  revelation  during  this  whole  period,  was  doubtless  too  ex- 
clusive, and  the  other  sources  of  knowled^^e  and  departments 
of  learning  were  unduly  neglected.  Stm  how  much  better 
was  even  this  exclusiveness,  than  that  indifference  to  reli- 
gion, or  hostility  to  it, — that  exclusive  devotion  to  secular 
knowledge,  which  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to 
show,  the  opposite  and  disgraceful  extreme  of  the  pliiloso- 
phy  of  our  own  times !  For  how  insignificant  in  their  im- 
port, and  remote  in  their  bearing  upon  our  highest  wants^ 
are  all  the  boasted  disclosures  of  secular  science,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  disclosures  of  divine  Revelation  !  How  emp- 
ty are  the  cisterns  of  worldly  knowledge,  for  which  Phi- 
losophy has  forsaken  the  Uving  fountains  of  truth  from 
which  she  formerly  drank !  How  drear  the  desert,  and  arid 
are  the  sands  over  which  she  has  taken  her  devious  course 
from  the  sacred  haunts  and  verdant  enclosures  of  the  tem- 
ple, in  which  she  once  dwelt !  Happy  will  be  the  hour, 
when  famishing  on  the  husks  of  worldly  knowledge,  this 
repentant  prod^l  shall  remember  the  home  of  her  youth, 
its  overflowing  plenty  of  heavenly  food !  When,  finding  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  this  vagrant  bird  of  wisdom  shall 
plume  her  returning  wing  for  the  Ark  of  God  from  which 
she  went  out,  bearing  with  her  all  the  spoils  which  the  un- 
fruitful waters  can  afibrd,  and  again  build  her  nest  among 
the  sheltering  altars  of  Religion  I  Then  will  Philosophy, 
having  gone  me  round  of  the  earthly  sciences,  and  possessed 
itself  of  all  their  stores,  devote  itself  anew  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  not  blindly  and  exclusively  as  before,  but  hav- 
ing found  the  lesson  of  its  own  experience  to  accord  witli 
the  great  truth,  uttered  by  one  who  was  himself  both  philoso- 
pher and  Christian,  that  '<  sacred  and  inspired  divinity  is  the 
Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  labours  and  peregrinations."* 

been  alreadjr  exhibited  bv  him  in  his  aeoounts  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  and  of 
the  early  Tnnitarian  and  Pelagian  controversies. 

*  Baoon'a  Advancement  of  Learning,  ifol  II.  p.  290,  Montague's  ed. 
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LITERARY   NOTICES. 

HinU  dMsigmed  to  rmlaU  tks  initrcmam  •f  CkrUlumg,  By  W.  B.  SfmguB, 
D.  D.,PtuiariftkB  Seeomd  PrukyUrian  Charek  m  mkmjf.  JKkmtg; 
frimUd  ky  Packard  {r  Van  Benthuysen,  1834. 

,  Thk  announcement  of  a  work  such  aa  thia  title  importa,  and  froaa  an 
author  so  well  known  for  the  aonndneas,  aa  well  aa  the  eminentlT  praeti- 
eal  oatare  of  hii  writings,  we  are  aoie,  will  be  aooeptable.  Penaps  no 
point  of  daty  ia  ao  little  atadied,  and  ia  at  the  aame  tiaM  ao  iBMnenaely  im- 
portant, aa  the  interconrae  of  Christiana  with  each  other,  and  with  the  world. 
While  the  preaa  abounds  with  esaaya  to  guide  the  Christian  in  the  other 
departaaento  of  duty,  we  have  rarely,  if  eTer,  met  with  a  woilc,  whi^  ao 
exactly  meeta  him  in  the  every  day  walka  of  lift,  and  with  a  kind  and  en- 
couraging hand,  pointa  out  the  way  in  which  all  who  will,  may  labour  snc- 
eeasfuilyibr  the  advancement  of  the  kinjrdom  of  Christ. 

"  We  are  never  ltkelT>"  Mjra  Dr.  Spragne, '^to  gain  any  objeet  fw 

which  we  do  not  distinctly  provide  in  oar  calciUaUona  and  arraJDgements. 

A  general  intention  of  labouring  for  it,  aa  opportunity  may  occnr^  and  oon- 

snience  dictate,  will  be  almost  sure  to  result  in  nothing;  ^-^  ^^   - 


venience  dictate,  will  be  almost  sure  to  result  in  nothing;  and  it  u pn 
ly  on  thia  ground,  aa  we  have  reaaon  to  brieve,  that  the  great  maaa  of  men 
are  losing  their  aoula.  When  we  aee  a  man  with  a  definite  object  in  hia 
eye,  pursuing  distinct  plana  for  the  attainment  of  it,  and  moving  forward  ia 
the  execution  of  those  plana,  we  expect  that  he  wUl  do  aometninf  to  pur- 
Mae  ;  and  we  look  with  ooimdenee  for  a  reaolt  proportiMied  to  his  efibtta. 
He  ia  in  an  attitude  now  to  encounter  obatadea ;  and  to  crucify  a  apirit  of 
apatliy  in  ita  earliest  operationa;  and  to  bring  to  hia  aid  other  subordinate 
ufenciea,  aa  opportunity  may  permit,  or  oeeaaion  re<|aire.  He  avoi<lB  en 
tM  one  hand,  the  evil  of  thoae  who  work  withoat  aplan^— aad  on  the  o^cr, 
of  those  who  form  a  plan,  and  do  nothing  towarda  ita  execution.  Praciaeiy 
the  same  principle  you  must  adopt,  and  the  aame  conrae  yon  must  pursue, 
if  yon  would  find  opportunities  for  Christian  intereourae.  Ton  most  mdie 
proviaien  for  auch  opportunities  by  inoorporatiag  them  into  the  whoto  pfan 
of  your  life ;  and  you  must  not  merely  mak&  provision  for  them,  bat  i 


fkitnfully  avail  yourself  of  them,  when  thejr  occur;  and  the  more  yon  do 
this,  the  more  of  praetieal  avstem  yon  have  in  thia  department  fdTreligioaa 
duty,  the  more  will  you  value  the  privilege  of  this  inlereoaiaa,  the  mote 
fruitful  in  permanent  blessinjn  will  it  be  to  you." 

The  great  value  of  Dr.  Bprague's  work  is,  that  he  baa  laid  befbie  ua 
Jost  that  practical  ayvtem  which  we  need,  and  ao  aibpted  te  the  condition 
of  all,  that  no  Christian  who  reads  it.  can  afterwards  nel  exeuaed  ftr  ap** 
thy  and  indifference  to  this  branch  or  duty.  The  author,  in  hia  own  peco- 
liarly  happy  manner,  seems  in  this  volume  to  enter  into  the  very  family  of 
the  reader,  and  while  he  wine  attention  by  the  ffentleneaa  and  deKcaoy  of 
Us  address,  he  carefolly  pointa  out  the  eironra  which  may  heretofore  have 
escaped  attention,  and  urges  with  much  force  the  deep  responsibility  of 
every  individoal  Christian  particularly,  flrom  the  peculiar  character  or  the 
age. 

Believing  this  work  calculated  to  be  permanently  and  extensively  oae- 
ful,  we  can  only  hope  it  may  become  known  aa  wioely  aa  it  deservea.  It 
cannot  fkil  to  be  appreciated  aa  one  of  the  best  practical  works  <^  the 
day. 
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Declaring  the  tohole  Counsel  of  God. — A  Sermon  delivered  at  the   Ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Leverett  Griggs^  hy  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Yale  College.  J^ew-Haven  ;  printed  by  Baldwin  fy  Peck^  1833.— Acts  20: 
27,  "  jP(9r  /  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  GodJ* 
Thoujrh  the  usual  time  for  noticin|r  occasional  productions  of  this 
nature  has  passed ,  this  sermon  hayinjr  been   delivered  nearly  a  year 
ago,  we  cannot  forbear,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  propose  it  for  the  careful 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  to  record  on  the  pages  of  our  journal,  some  of 
the  leading  directions  which  it  contains  to  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
The  author  inquires,  what  is  the  counsel  of  God  which  the  minister,  is 


jiMC   auiiUujT    &UUUUCD,  wtiai.  ad  ujc  fivunaw,  vi.    vvvu  wuivti  ujc    uiiuiavcr.iB 

required  to  make  the  subject  of  his  preaching ; — what  it  is  to  declare  the 
tohoU  of  this  counsel;  the  danger  that  he  may  fail  to  do  this  eifeetually,  and  . 
some  of  the  particular  cases  in  which  a  defective  exhibition  of  the  truth  is 
actually  made.    We  cite  his  remarks  under  the  second  head.    Sermon, 
page  5. 

"  II.  Let  us  consider,  in  the  second  place,  some  of  the  causes  which  may 
have  an  inflaence  to  prevent  ministers  from  declaring  the  whole  of  the  re- 
vealed counsel  of  God. 

"  Some  may  be  deterred  from  making  a  full  exhibition  of  the  truth,  by  a 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers.  Even  the  ancient  prophets  were  not 
free  from  the  danger  of  yielding  to  suggestions  of  this  nature.  They  were 
specially  cautioned  to  be  upon  uieir  guard  on  this  point.  The  Lord  said  to 
Jeremiah,  '  Thou  sfaalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I 
command  thee,  thou  shalt  speak.  Ee  not  afraid  of  their  faces,  for  I  am 
with  thee  to  deliver  thee.*  And  to  Ezekiel  he  saith,  '  Son  of  man,  I  send 
thee  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  a  rebellious  nation.  Thou  shalt  speak  my 
words  unto  them,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 
Be  not  afraid  of  their  words,  nor  be  dismayed  at  their  looks. 

^*  The  Scriptures,  however,  give  no'countenance  to  the  practice  of  those 
who  studiously  invite  opposition ;  who  present  the  truth,  in  exceptionable 
forms  of  expression,  for  the  very  purpose  of  awakeninor  prejudice  and 
hatred ;  who  appear  to  make  the  hostility  which  they  excite  in  their  hear- 
ers, the- measure  of  their  own  faithfulness.  Let  sound  doctrine  be  brought 
forward,  on  suitable  occasions,  whatever  opposition  it  may  occasion  ;  but 
let  not  this  opposition  be  aggravated  by  unkind  and  offensive  language, — 
by  partial  and  distorted  exhibitions  of  the  truth. 

*<  Many  fail  of  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  from  an  undue  reli- 
ance upon  some  favourite  theologicU  system.  Not  that  order  and  arrange- 
ment are  unfavourable  to  a  clear  understanding  of  religious  truth.  If  a 
theological  system  were  to  embrace  all  the  doctrines  and  duties,  motives 
and  sanctions,  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  could  be  no  objec- 
tion that  they  were  formed  into  a  well  proportioned  scheme.  But  it  is  no 
easy  matter  for  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  so  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
ricnes  of  the  sacred  volume,  as  to  be  able  to  comprise  them  within  the  limits 
of  a  brief  doctrinal  summary.  This  is  not  the  course  which  system  build- 
ers commonly  adopt  A  few  prominent  points  taken  here  and  there  from 
the  Scriptures,  are  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  With  these  for  a  founda- 
tion, they  can  erect  and  finish  the  superstructure  for  themselves.  When 
this  is  done,  they  seem  to  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  much  upon  those  por- 
tions of  the  word  of  God  which  are  not  easily  shaped  to  the  frame- work  of 
their  scheme.  They  save  themselves  the  labour  of  searching  for  truths 
which  might,  perhaps,  impair  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  a  finely  propor- 
tioned system. 

"  But,  you  will  ask,  is  there  no  system  in  the  truths  relating  to  the  divine 
kingdom.^  Undoubtedly  there  is.  But  it  is  a  system,  the  lines  of  which 
run  back  as  far  as  the  days  of  heaven,  and  forward  through  a  succession  of 
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ages,  which  the  boldest  powers  of  thought  cannot  reach.  ^  It  embraces  the 
numberless  worlds  which  shed  their  light  upon  our  little  earth; — Xiss 
thrones,  and  dominions)  and  principalitiesi  and  powers,  with  which  the 
highest  heavens  are  filled.  It  comprises  the  laws  which  apply  to  every 
action,  and  every  thought,  of  all  the  accountable  beings,  in  all  these  worlds, 
throughout  the  endless  period  of  their  existence.  It  takes  a  view  of  the 
influence  which  is  to  go  down  from  the  present  hour  to  distant  ages ;  which 
is  to  operate  on  the  countless  millions  which  are  yet  to  people  the  earth. 
•It  allots  the  rewards  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  dispenses  the  terroors  of 
the  eternal  prison.  It  is  a  system  vast  as  the  universe,  possessing  an  end- 
less variety  in  the  relations  of  its  parts,  and  known  only,  in  all  its  extent, 
by  the  omniscient  Mind.  '  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  can  we  know'  of  it? 
<  Can  we  find  out  the  Almightv  to  perfection  ?'  So  much  of  hia  purposes 
and  works  as  he  has  condescended  to  revml  to  us,  we  may  be  able  to  under- 
«jtand.  <  These  are  parts  of  his  ways.  But  how  Utile  a  portion  is  heard  of 
him.' 

"  Another  reason  why  some  hesitate  to  preach  distinctly  certain  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  is,  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  explaining  to  their  owb 
satisfaction,  the  phihsophy  of  these  doctrines.  In  a  perfect  system  of 
truth  perfectly  understood,  each  portion  may  be  explained  by  tracing  its 
relations  to  other  parts,  and  to  the  whole.  But  God  may  have  revealed  to 
us  some  truths  necessary  to  our  welfare,  without  showing  us  how  they 
are  connected  with  the  complicated  arrangements  of  his  providence. 
These  we  are  bound  to  receive  upon  his  simple  testimony,  whether  we  can 
or  cannot  explain  them,  by  our  philosophical  theories.  When  He  who 
gave  us  all  our  powers  of  judging,  speaks  to  us  from  heaven,  we  are  not 
to  suspend  our  belief  of  his  declarations,  till  we  can  try  their  credibility 
before  the  tribunal  of  human  wisdom.  It  belongs  to  us,  it  is  true,  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  in  favour  of  a  proposed  revelation,  and  also  to  exerciw 
our  judgement  in  applying  the  rules  of  interpretation.  But  when  we 
have  once  determined  the  meaning  of  an  inspired  passage,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  call  in  question  its  truth ;  or  to  treat  it  with  neglect,  because  it  is 
not  easily  explained  by  the  suggestions  of  philosophy. 

'*  But  are  we  forbidden  to  attempt  the  removal  of  difficulties  to  which 
scriptural  declarations  may  be  exposed  ?  By  no  means.  Let  spiritual 
things  be  compared  with  spiritual ;  let  different  portions  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume be  brought  together,  to  throw  light  upon  each  other ;  let  even  the 
aid  of  philosophy  be  called  in,  not  to  explain  away,  but  to  elucidate  scrip- 
tural truth.  But  if,  after  all,  difficulties  still  remain,  let  not  the  testimony 
of  Crod  be  set  aside,  because  our  limited  understandings  cannot  fathom 
the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom. 

''  Should  not  Scripture,  however,  be  so  interpreted,  as  not  to  present  a 
meaning  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ?  No  revelation  from  €rod 
can  contain  a  meaning  which  is  intuitively  or  demonstrably  false.  But 
he  may  reveal  things  to  us,  which  to  mere  reason,  without  divine  testimo- 
ny, would  appear  highly  improbable,  '  How  unsearchable  are  his  judge- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out  !*  His  plain  declarations  are  not  to 
be  explained  away,  on  the  ground  that,  to  our  apprehension,  they  contain 
improbabilities. 

^'  Some  preachers  omit  a  distinct  exhibition  of  certain  scriptursl  doc- 
trines, because  they  apprehend  that  they  are  liable  to  he  perverted.  But, 
if  liability  to  perversion  did  not  prevent  infinite  wisdom  from  giving  these 
doctrines  a  place  in  the  Scriptures,  ought  it  to  prevent  preachers  from 
statins  them  to  their  hearers  ?  It  is  proper  that  more  than  usual  caution 
should  be  used,  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  such  truths,  to  guard  them 
against  misapprehension.  It  may  be  well  to  blend  their  inifuence  with 
that  of  other  truths,  which  may  make  their  practical  bearin^r  to  be  bettei 
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undentood.  Bat  to  ezdade  from  the  desk  every  doctrine  which  is  liable 
to  be  perverted  by  apostate  man,  woald  be  to  withhold  from  the  hearers 
the  whole  system  of  scriptural  tmth.  The  brightest  exhibitions  of  wis- 
dom and  grace  to  a  fallen  world,  are  made  the  occasion  of  deepening  the 
guilt  of  multitudes,  and  sinking  them  to  a  lower  place  in  the  abodes  of 


JSvieriean  Advocate  of  Peace.    Condiuted  by  C.  S.  Henry.    Hartford^  Conn. 

Wm.  Watson,  pp.  56. 
7%e  Calumet;  Jfew  Series  of  the  Harbinger  of  Peace.    No.  19.  May  and 

June,  1834.  L.  D.  Dewey;  NeuhYork. 

It  indicates  a  decided  advance  of  the  Peace  cause  in  popular  estima- 
tion, that  it  should  have  two  periodicals  of  so  respectable  a  character  as  the 
present  devoted  to  its  interests.  Even  if  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
them  should  be  but  scanty,  yet  we  augur  well  from  the  fact,  that  talents  of 
such  high  order  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  as  we  see  evinced  in  the  pages 
of  these  pamphlets.  The  fact  of  itself  discovers  the  reaching  of  superiour 
minds  towards  the  attainment  of  an  object  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  entire  abolition  of  War  and  the  universal  establishment  of  Peace  on 
earth.  The  engagement  of  such  minds  in  such  an  enterprise  is  sufficient 
to  rescue  it  from  the  charge  of  being  a  Quixotic  or  chimerical  attempt. 

The  American  Advocate  of  Peace,  conducted  hy  Mr.  Henry,  will 
doubtless,  if  we  may  take  the  present  number  as  a  specimen,  prove  a  nch 
repository  of  able  discussions  on  War,  and  its  various  collateral  topics,  tend- 
ing to  awaken  a  wider  and  deeper  interest  in  the  subject,  not  only  amonjg 
Christians,  but  also  among  statesmen  and  patriots.  The  first  number  is 
Yishered  to  the  public  under  the  auspices  of  the  respectable  names  of  the 
Editor  Rev.  O.  S.  Henry,  Rev.  Prof.  Holland  of  Washington  College,  and 
Francis  Fellowes,  Esq.  of^  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  each  of  whom  is  furnished  a 
talented  and  very  interesting  article :  the  first.  On  the  Progress  and  Objects 
of  Peace  Societies ;  the  second.  On  the  Influence  of  War  in  the  Wealth  of 
Nations ;  and  the  third.  On  the  Progress  of  International  Law  in  Reference 
to  the  Objects  of  Peace  Societies. 

The  Calumet  has  been  for  some  years  the  organ  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  has  held  a  rank,  and  made  a  progress,  similar  to  that  of 
the  cause  which  It  advocates— humble,  but  insinuating.  Having  recently 
passed  into  new  hands,  it  appears  both  editorially  and  typographically  to 
great  advantage,  and  in  every  respect  appeals  strongly  for  support  to  all 
the  friends  of  Peace,  which  is,  we  take  it,  but  another  name  for  the  friends 
of  man  and  of  the  Gospel. 


A  QuUU  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Evidence,  or  of  that  Species  of  Reasoning 
which  relates  to  M4Uter8  of  Fact  and  Practice.  By  Rcd.  James  Edward  Gam- 
bier,  En^.    With  Illustrative  Notes.    Being  an  application  of  the  princivles 
of  the  Science  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion.   By  Joseph  A. 
Wame,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Brookline,  Mass.    To  which 
is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Moral  Reasoning.    By  Wm.  Hague, 
A.  M.J  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.    Boston;  pub- 
lished by  James  luring,  1834. 
The  subject  of  Moral  Evidence  is  one  of  radical  importance  to  the 
inquirer  afler  truth.    The  author  states  that  his  motive  in  undertaking  this 
subject,  was  his  having  observed  persons  of  ability  and  education  delude 
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tbeniMlTet  m  to  tiM  troth  of  ftcts  of  importanoe  to  their  moral  oondiiet, 
bj  applying  to  them  prineiples  of  reuoning  anaiiited  to  the  natnre  of  the 
cue.  Afler  stating  very  particalarly  and  ably  the  points  in  which  moral 
evidence  diflfen  from  demonstration,  our  author  makes  the  following  just 
remarks  as  to  the  importance  of  the  former.  <'  However  inferiour  it  may 
be  to  demonstration,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  using  it  constantly.  For  it 
is  the  only  light  afforded  us  to  form  our  practical  opinions  and  regulate 
our  conduct.  Without  attending  to  it,  we  can  neitner  act,  nor  cease  to 
act.  We  cannot  even  subsist  without  acting  upon  it;  since  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  our  food  will  not  poison,  instead  of  nourishing  us.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  contemning  it  on  account  of  its  inferiority,  it  becomes 
us  to  improve  to  the  utmost,  the  light  which  it  affords,  by  qualifying  our- 
selves to  apply  it  as  correctly  as  possible  on  every  occasion.  This  must 
be  incumbent,  not  only  on  the  student  in  science,  but  also  on  every  man, 
whatever  be  his  business  or  employment."  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  different  kinds  of  moral  evidence — to  give  general  directions  relating 
to  moral  reasoning — special  directions  relating  to  each  kind  of  moral  evi- 
dence— and,  finally,  to  show  the  kinds  of  evidence  of  which  difieient 
subjects  admit.  All  these  points  are  treated  ably  and  judiciously, 
though  without  much  originality,  to  which,  indeed,  the  author  does  not 
pretend.  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  summa- 
ries of  what  has  been  written  on  different  parts  of  the  general  subject  of 
moral  reasoning,  by  Locke,  Watts,  Campbell,  and  other  writers. 

The  Notes  appended  to  this  work  by  the  American  Editor  very  much 
increase  its  value.  They  are  designed  to  make  a  special  application  of  the 
g^eneral  principles  laid  down  by  the  author,  to  the  evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  The  annotator  alludes,  on  p.  79,  to  the  evidence  of  minu 
cles  in  a  way  which  has  been  common  among  our  writen,  but  which,  to 
us,  appears  unsatisfactory.  For  different  views  on  this  subject,  we  reftr 
to  a  passage  in  Olshausen's  Commentaryi  translated  in  our  first  Number. 


The  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible  ;  anOaimng  the  Text  ac- 
cording  to  the  authorized  Version^  Scott's  Marginal  Referenets,  Matthew 
Henry  s  Commentary  condensed^  but  containing  every  %uefid  thoughtf  the 
Practical  Observations  of  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  D.  D.,  iinih  extensive  mto- 
natory^  critical,  andphilologicalJ^otes,  selected  from  ScoU,  Doddridge,  GiU, 
Adam  Clarke,  Patrick,  Pool,  Lowth,  Burder,  Harmer,  Calmet,  Rosenmud- 
ler,  Bloomfield,  and  many  other  writers  on  the  Scriptures  ;—ike  whole  de- 
signed to  he  a  digest  and  combination  of  the  advantages  of  the  best  Bible 
Commentaries,  and  embracing  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in  Henry,  Scott 
and  Doddridge,  conveniently  arranged  for  family  and  private  reading,  and 
at  the  same  time  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath-school  teachers 
and  Bible  Classes  ;  with  numerous  useful  Tables, and  a  neatly  engraved  Fa- 
mily Record.    Edited  by  Rev.  Wm.  Jenks,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Green-street 
Church,  Boston.    Embellished  with  five  portraits,  and  other  elegant  engror 
vingsfrom  steel  plates,  several  maps,  and  many  wood  cuts,  ^. — BratUebO' 
TO*;  published  by  Fessendmfy  Co.-^nd  Boston;  Shattuek,  ^  Co.,  1834. 
The  English  lancruage  is  peculiarly  favoured,  both  in  the  excellence 
of  its  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  number  and  high  merit  of  lU 
commentaries.    In  the  single  point  of  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  original  languages,  do  they  seem  to  be  inferiour  to  the  commen- 
taries of  the  recent  exegetieal  school  in  Germany;  while  in  the  exhibition 
of  general  theological  learning,  sound  judgement,  genius,  and  practical 
piety,  they  far  surpass  it.    But  while  the  standard  commentaries  in  our 
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Jangoage  oertainlj  have  mat  ezoeDenoM,  they  alio  hare  fflarinff  defeoti. 

And  it  was  a  good  thought  to  fonn  a  Commentary  which  uioola  combine 
the  ezeellencea  and  exclude  the  defects  of  our  most  approved  interpre- 
ters of  the  Bible.  Such  is  the  object  of  the  Comprehensive  Commentary. 
The  task  was  certainly  a  difficult  one,  and  failure  would  not  have  been 
strange.  But  it  has  been  accomplished  thus  far,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  learned  and  able  editor,  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  the  ex^cta- 
tions  of  the  public.  The  title-page  itself  gives  all  the  account  which  is 
necessary  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  work.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  uncommonly  fine,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the 
work  deserving  of  patronage. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that  the  best  and  only  way  of  promoting  a  thorooffh 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  b  for  writers  to  devote  themselves  to  tne 
more  careful  study  of  particular  books.  The  whole  Bible  is  too  large  a 
field  to  be  successfully  cultivated  by  a  single  hand.  Hence  we  think  the  la^ 
hours  of  Professors  Stuart,  Robinson,  Bush,  and  others,  are  far  more  wisely 
directed,  in  being  employed  upon  particular  portions  of  the  sacred  word^ 
than  in  being  extended,  like  those  of  some  others,  over  the  whole  Bible. 
This  opinion,  however,  does  not  diminish  our  approbation  of  the  attempt, 
to  render  the  riches  of^  scriptural  knowled^  anci  practical  instruction  al- 
ready existing  in  the  language,  more  available  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
community.  The  one  is  an  effort  to  elevate  the  standaraof  biblical  learn- 
ing,— the  other  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  already  accumulated.  ^  And 
for  the  latter  object,  no  work  on  the  Scriptures  which  we  have  seen  is  bet 
ter  calculated,  than  the  Comprehensive  Commentary. 


GENERAL  INTELUGENCE. 

The  Indians  mi  their  new  Lands. — ^The  remoTal  of  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  from  certain  states  of  the  Union,  to  unappropriated 
regions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  (which  was  first  proposed  under 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,)  has  within  a  few  years  excited 
much  interest  in  this  country.  Documents  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject  were  published  in  May  last,  by  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes, 
with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs ;  and  from 
them  the  following  statements  are  derived.  The  readers  of  the 
Literary  4md  Theological  Review  will  wish  to  be  informed,  at 
least  in  general  terms,  concerning  the  condition  of  those  tribes. 

"  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  heretofore  have  existed," 
remarks  the  report,  **  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  regard  to 
the  future  condition  of  these  tribes  of  Indians,  may  now  be  re* 
garded  as  definitely  settled."    Such  being  the  case,  all  most  now 
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desire  to  see  it  proring  as  beneficial  to  them,  as  its  most  sangaine 
advocates  have  ever  anticipated.  A  large  proportion  of  them  have 
now  been  removed,  and  placed  on  districts  allotted  to  them,  with 
which,  after  some  difficulties,  they  are  said  to  have  at  length  be- 
come satisfied.  Five  of  these  tracts  are  nearly  oblong,  and  lie 
contiguous,  generally  separated  by  imaginary  boundaries,  from  Red 
River  nearly  to  the  38th  degree  of  latitude.  Others,  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  are  either  intermingled  with  these,  or  grouped 
together  near  Fort  Leavenworth.  These  tracts  occupy  a  part  of  a 
new  territory,  to  be  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Western  Ter- 
ritory, and  appropriated  exclusively  to  Indians,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed, at  some  future  time,  to  admit  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
The  boundaries  are  these :  on  the  east  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
north  by  the  Platte,  and  west  and  south  by  the  Mexican  posses- 
sions. The  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  Indians  are 
to  receive  their  titles  from  the  United  States.  Several  tribes  resi- 
ding north  of  the  Platte  have  wished  to  become  members  of  this 
confederacy,  but  the  committee  reported  against  its  extension,  and 
recommended  the  question  of  a  second  to  future  inquiry. 

**  It  is  admitted,"  says  the  report,  '*  that  we  have  given  them 
[the  Indians]  guarantees  which  we  have  not  fulfilled."  •  •  "  Our 
inability  to  perform  our  treaty  guarantees  arose  from  the  conflicts 
between  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States."  *  * 
The  committee  are  not  surprised  that  the  Indians  should  now 
ask, ''  What  new  security  can  you  give  us  to  the  lands  in  the  West, 
that  you  did  not,  in  times  past,  give  us  to  lands  in  the  East?" 
"  The  case,"  says  the  report,  "  is  now  firee  from  all  conflicting 
interests ;"  that  territory  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  United 
States.  "  The  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  are  the  sole 
parties,"  and  are  free  to  do  whatever  they  please. 

The  right  of  self-government  is  secured  to  each  tribe,  with 
jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property,  except  that  persons  tra?el- 
ling  there,  or  residing  among  them  und^r  public  authority,  are 
to  be  under  our  protection.  The  governour,  however,  may  re- 
prieve,  and  the  president  may  pardon,  a  person  sentenced  capi- 
tally under  the  Indian  laws,  if  of  another  tribe,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
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United  States ;  and  the  goTernoar  has  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  their 
council :  for  the  tribes  are  to  establish  their  own  mutual  relations 
by  a  confederacy.  The  United  States  will  regulate  trade  with  the 
tribes ;  and  a  new  system  is  proposed  by  the  bill,  the  old  having 
been  open  to  great  uncehainty  and  many  abuses.  The  United 
States  are  bound  to  protect  the  tribes  against  each  other  and  fo- 
reign enemies.  The  expenses  of  the  council  will  be  paid  by  the 
United  States,  who  are  to  have  an  agent  residing  among  them,  to 
counsel  them,  and  protect  them  with  military  force  when  neces- 
sary. The  several  tribes  may  protect  themselves  against  persons 
foreign  to  the  territory,  and  may  expel  even  persons  allowed  to 
remain  on  their  lands  by  a  license  from  the  United  States. 

Education  is  to  be  a  primary  object,  and  the  Indians  are  to  be 
concerned  in  the  direction  of  it,  with  the  assent  of  the  president, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  governour,  so  far  as  their  annul- 
ties  are  concerned.  A  preference  is  to  be  given  to  educated  youth, 
in  all  the  employments  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  bill  also 
recommends  the  admission  of  an  Indian  delegate  from  the  Terri- 
tory into  Congress,  as  necessary  to  their  interests,  particularly  in 
elevating  then*  character.  Such  a  measure  was  first  suggested  in 
the  treaty  with  the  Delawares,  in  1778. 

If  space  were  allowed,  some  interesting  particulars  might  be 
added,  concerning  the  various  tribes  both  within  and  without  the 
territory  described.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  has  made  two  journeys 
through  the  Indian  country  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  has  ex- 
posed some  of  the  abuses  practised  by  traders,  who,  in  evasion  of 
the  laws,  have  sometimes  distilled  ardent  spirit  on  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, and  sometimes  introduced  it  in  direct  violation  of  them. 
Respectable  evidence  is  furnished  to  show,  that  the  Indians  have 
sometimes  paid  for  alcohol  when  reduced  to  proof,  from  $32,  to 
$64  a  gallon  I  Distillation  is  also  practised  in  some  of  the  newly 
located  tribes,  and  the  spirits  sold  at  $90  a  barrel.  The  commis- 
sioners have  recommended  that  our  government  interfere  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  practices. 

With  regard  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  country  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  has  been  assigned,  the  commissioners  consider  it 
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peculiarly  fit  for  tribes  which  are  to  pass  from  the  hunter  to  the 
pastoral,  and  finally  to  the  agricultural  state,  and  to  receive  intel. 
lectual,  moral  and  religious  improvement.  ^It  contains  much  fer- 
tile land ;  and  the  prairies,  when  protected  from  fire,  soon  become 
overgrown  with  young  timber.  Water  may  generally  be  obtained 
from  wells,  where  streams  are  not  found.  There  is  at  present  a 
supply  of  game ;  but  its  gradual  reduction,  it  is  thought,  will 
incline  the  Indians  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  tilling  of  the 
ground. 

The  Source  of  the  3fississippi. — Henry  R.  Schoolcrafl,  Esq. 
has  recently  published  a  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  the  head- 
waters  of  this  great  stream,  which  was  made  by  an  expedition 
placed  under  his  direction  by  the  secretary  of  war,  in  1832.  The 
work  contains  also,  interesting  information  on  several  subjects  not 
directly  connected  with  the  object  of  the  expedition,  which  that 
very  intelligent  traveller  has  collected  by  careful  investigations ; 
but  we  have  ro(»n  only  for  a  general  account  of  Itasca  Lake,  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Itasca  Lake  is  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
distant  from  the  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  It  is  seven  or  eight  miles  long,  firom  south-east  to  north-west, 
and  of  an  irregular  form,  like  two  long  lakes,  with  the  extremity 
of  one  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  other.  A  smaU  island  near  the 
point  of  junction  has  taken  the  name  of  the  discoverer ;  and  a  little 
north  of  it,  viz.  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  lake,  the  Missis- 
sippi commences  its  course  of  amazing  length,  in  a  small  stream 
which  flows  towards  a  point  nearly  the  reverse  of  its  general 
direction. 

Itasca  Lake  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  French,  so  far 
as  to  procure  for  it  a  name  in  their  language,  as  they  called  it  Lac 
la  Biche.  Its  water  is  transparent ;  and  while  it  has  but  a  single 
and  very  insignificant  tributary  rill,  it  discharges  through  a  chan- 
nel ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  twelve  or  fifleen  inches  deep.  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  judges  that  its  surface  is  1,490  feet  above  the  Atlan- 
tic  Ocean.    Cass  Lake  has  heretofore  been  estimated  at  1,330 
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leet ;  and  the  difference  of  eleration  is  surmounted  in  passing  the 
labyrinth  of  small  lakes  and  crooked  channels  which  connect  this 
with  the  other  head-waters. 

The  surrounding  country  is  of  diluvial  formation,  with  pines 
on  the  hills,  which  are  seen  at  a  distance,  and  elm,  lynn,  maple, 
cherry,  the  betula,  spruce,  and  other  northern  trees,  on  the  banks. 
The  margin  is  strewn  with  abundance  of  shells  of  the  species 
helix  and  unio ;  a  deer  was  seen  on  the  bank ;  and  ducks,  teal  and 
loons  abound  there  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  lakes.  The 
region  is  occasionally  traversed  by  Indians,  and  at  their  old 
camping  places  were  found  the  bones  of  different  fish  and  tor- 
toises. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  gives  a  very  plausible  conjecture  as  to  the  reap 
son  why  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi  has  not  been  before  as* 
certained.  Its  course  is  at  first,  for  a  considerable  distance,  north- 
west and  north-east,  until  it  reaches  a  parallel  of  latitude  nearly  a 
degree  above  its  head.waters,  on  the  great  diluvial  plateau  which 
contains  the  contiguous  waters  of  Lakes  La  Salle,  Marquette  and 
Travers,  in  about  the  48th  degree.  Here  lies  the  route  of  the  fur 
traders,  who  therefore  pass  north  of  Itasca  Lake. 

The  Mississippi,  after  leaving  its  head  lake,  descends  several 
natoral  terraces,  by  a  devious  course,  receiving  tributaries  from 
various  lakes,  one  of  which,  Ussowa  Lake,  lies  almost  side  by  side 
with  Itasca,  and  although  much  smaller,  affords  a  larger  supply  of 
water.  It  traverses  more  degrees  of  latitude  than  any  other  river 
in  America,  and  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  occupying  more  than  3000 
miles  of  tlie  distance  between  the  arctic  circle  and  the  equator. 
The  Missouri,  however,  has  still  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
main  stem  of  this  noUe  stream,  as  it  is  known  to  be  of  greater 
length  than  the  Mississippi  above  the  junction. 

It  is  an  interesting  geological  feature  of  our  continent,  that 
the  region  which  gives  rise  to  the  Mississippi  bears  some  of  the 
strongest  marks  of  those  changes  which  have  evidently  taken  place 
on  many  other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  soil  is  diluvial 
sand,  produced  by  the  pulverizing  of  solid  granite ;  while  boulders 
of  this  and  other  primitive  rocks  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
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where  they  were  left  by  some  long  spent  power  that  seems  to  have 
torn  them  from  their  beds.  These  boulders  of  gradually  decreas- 
ing size,  are  found  scattered  along  down  the  course  of  the  river, 
indicating  the  rushing  of  a  current  in  that  direction  ;  while  tra- 
vellers speak  of  the  denuded  rock  formations  farther  north. 

The  Cholera. — ^This  disease  has  reappeared  this  season  in 
several  of  the  regions  and  many  of  the  places  which  it  visited  in 
1832.  Its  ravages  have  generally  proved  much  less  extensive^  and 
Hs  presence  has  not  produced  such  consternation,  as  before.  It  is 
said  to  have  usually  yielded  more  readily  to  medical  treatment, 
and  to  have  proved  fatal  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  deaths  occurred  in  steam-boata  cm  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Cincinnati  has  chiefly  suffered,  and,  with  several  other 
western  towns,  is  still  afflicted  with  the  disease.  It  has  visited  Bu^ 
ialo,  Albany,  &c.,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  New- York,  it  stiQ  exists. 
In  Quebec  and  Montreal  it  has  prevailed  to  a  much  greater  d^ree; 
and  in  the  latter  city  has  destroyed  above  one  thousand  victims. 
In  New- York,  from  July  23d,  to  August  25th,  the  number  of 
cases  reported  was  355,  and  of  deaths  211.  Although  the  time  is 
considerably  more  than  half  that  which  the  Cholera  continued  in 
this  city  in  1832,  the  number  of  deaths  is  vastly  less  than  in  that 
year — ^perhaps  not  above  one  fior  thirty. 

According  to  the  account  we  gave  in  our  last  number,  of  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  the  United  Mexican  States^  the  CcMigress 
were  a  few  months  since  actively  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
measures  of  fundamental  reformation  in  the  constitution  and  laws, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  carrying  them  through  by  a  large  majority 
of  both  houses,  while  there  were  indications  of  their  being  exten- 
nvely  pleasing  to  the  people.  A  sad  change  has  since  been  eP- 
fected,  by  the  interposition  of  President  Santa  Anna.  In  spite  of 
his  repealed  protestations  in  favour  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  he  seems  to  have  set  both  at  defi- 
ance, and  thus  justified  the  apprehensions  of  some  discerning 
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men,  wfao  hare  never  placed  entire  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  A 
portion  only  of  the  bills  proposed  had  become  laws.  The  great 
one,  comprehending  a  variety  of  changes,  had  not  been  adopted. 

We  are  not  furnbhed  with  such  information  as  we  could  wish 
ibr,  in  relation  to  recent  events :  for  the  newspapers  lately  in  fa- 
vour of  liberal  measures,  have  either  passed  into  other  hands,  or 
been  suppressed,  and  our  means  of  knowledge  have  suddenly  be- 
come very  limited.  It  often  happens  so  in  similar  cases.  A  coun- 
ti7  is  seldom  struck  with  a  political  or  moral  paralysis,  but  the  or- 
gans of  speech  are  among  the  first  affected. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  chambers  of  Congress  passed  resolu. 
tions  suspending  the  session,  and  declaring  that  they  were  not  at 
liberty ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  precise  cause  of  this  step. 
One  or  two  movements  appear  to  have  been  made  in  diffisrent 
places,  to  secure  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  freedom  of 
deliberation.  At  the  close  of  several  weeks,  when  they  attempted 
to  resume  their  sessions,  they  found  their  halls  closed  by  Santa 
Anna,  and  guarded  by  his  soldiers.  Some  time  was  spent  by  the 
nembers  in  considering  what  to  do :  doubts  being  raised  whether 
they  had  the  right  to  transact  business  elsewhere ;  and  before  they 
met  again  as  a  Congress,  the  president  made  known  that  the  con» 
stitutional  period  of  thirty  days  had  elapsed,  after  which  they  could 
not  reassemble,  and  that  their  authority  was  at  an  end.  We  judge 
from  the  language  of  the  newspapers,  that  the  members  deny  that 
the  period  had  elapsed,  claiming  an  allowance  for  certain  festival 
day&  The  most  specific  charge  made  against  the  Vice-president, 
<3omez  Farias,  and  his  liberal  firiends,  is,  that  they  illegally  impri- 
soned many  of  their  opponents.    We  have  not  seen  this  proved. 

On  December  17th,  and  April  22d,  laws  were  passed,  requiring 
the  bishops  to  make  certain  concessions  to  the  authority  of  the 
government,  which  some  of  them  refused,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  leave  their  dioceses.  Santa  Anna  has  since 
suspended  these  laws,  till  the  next  Congress  shall  meet,  whose 
members  are  to  be  elected  on  the  first  of  September.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  exercises  discretionary  powers,  receiving  abundant 
letters  of  commendation,  confidence  and  encouragement,  from  alt 
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sides,  including  the  conrents,  and  persons  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  various  branches  of  the  old  system,  which  has  thus 
narrowly  escaped  destruction. 

General  Mejia,  one  of  the  senators,  and  late  a  confidential  and 
successful  officer  of  Santa  Anna,  and  favourably  known  in  the 
United  States,  in  a  public  capacity,  headed  an  (^position  to  the 
president,  and  occupied  Puebla ;  while  Gen.  Moctezuma  simul- 
taneously stood  out,  with  a  considerable  force,  in  8an  Luis  Potosi. 
According  to  our  latest  accounts,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  has  been  forced  to  yield  ;  and  if  so,  the  power  of  the 
anti«reformation  party  must  be  for  a  while  triumphant.  A  vast 
exertion  will  doubtless  be  made  to  sustain  it ;  as  the  funds  of  the 
rich  convents,  and  of  the  vast  entailed  estates  whose  confiscation 
was  nearly  accomplished,  will  be  poured  into  the  treasury  of  Santa 
Anna. 

It  is  pretended,  even  by  some  of  the  presses  of  our  own  coun- 
try, that  the  party  of  Farias  and  Zavala  were  rash  and  inconside- 
rate, while  their  opponents  were  judicious  reformers.  We  cannot 
discover  any  real  elements  of  reformation,  in  the  measures  or 
publications  of  the  latter.  The  unfounded  expressions  of  a]>- 
probation  made  in  some  of  our  papers,  we  consider  so  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  general  views  of  our  countrymen,  that  it  19 
not  to  be  supposed  they  would  have  been  made,  if  proper  attention 
were  paid,  by  intelligent  North  Americans,  to  the  course  of  events 
in  Mexico,  and  if  enlightened  opinions  were  generally  entertain- 
ed  on  the  subject. 

Some  general  ideas  may  be  formed  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  party  which  Santa  Anna  now  leads,  from  the  tone  of  some  of 
the  addresses  he  has  received  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  country, 
on  hift  violent  dissolution  of  Congress.  An  address  from  Orizaba 
declares,  that  no  rational  liberty  can  be  found  in  any  country 
where  property  is  not  expressly  represented  in  the  government  ; 
that  the  opposition  to  Congress  has  arisen  out  of  then-  dengns  to 
**  suppress  convents  and  other  religious  establishments,  diverting 
their  funds,  breaking  monastic  vows,  expatriating  and  persecuting 
bishops,  and  many  other  ecclesiastics,  only  for  resisting  laws  re- 
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pu^ant  to  their  conscioiiees,  because  they  believed  them  to  be 
oppoeed  to  the  doctrin^  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  in  fine,  on 
account  of  the  tenMpy  which  was  generally  seen  in  the  periodi- 
cals published  und^rthe  gorcmment,  to  render  despised  the  au- 
thority of  the  supremo  head  of  the  church,  whom  they  affect  to 
call  simply  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the  tendency  of  those  news- 
papers to  pare  the  way  for  the  defitl^ction  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  enthroning  in  its  place  toleration  of  worship." 

The  address  from  which  the  foregoing  is  extracted,  requests 
that "  some  guaranty  may  be  given,  that  no  such  measure  shall 
be  hereafter  adopted." 

«?re«t  39t(tarn. 

Parliament,  whose  session  was,  at  the  last  accounts,  approach- 
ing its  close,  has  been  occupied  with  a  variety  of  bills,  generally  of 
a  reloTming  character.  One  for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws 
was  likely  to  meet  much  opposition.  The  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  as 
it  is  called,  which  was  brought  up  in  May,  divested  of  the  court- 
martial  clause,  offered  an  occasion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Grey 
cabinet,  about  the  8th  of  June,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one  a 
short  time  after,  of  which  Lord  Melbourne  is  the  head.  Tn  con- 
sequence of  certain  disclosures  made  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr. 
Middleton  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  confidence,  in  relation  to  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  in  the  cabinet,  and  to  the  views  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
teoant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Althorp  thought  best  to  resign,  and  in 
consequence  of  this,  Lord  Qrey  also  offered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted.  He,  however,  strongly  urged  the  padtage  of  the 
Coercion  Bill,  which  is  still  before  Parliament :  and,  with  a  mi- 
nistry of  the  same  general  character  as  his  own,  no  particular 
change  of  poiicy  is  expected. 

A  quadruple  alliance  is  stated  to  have  been  formed  by  Eng- 
land, Prance,  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the  co-operation  of  these 
four  powers  in  the  adjustment  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  and,  as 
is  to  be  presumed,  to  maintain  their  common  cause  against  the  op- 
posing policy  of  the  north.  Under  these  arrangements,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pretenders  is  considered  as 
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having  been  effected,  and  guaranteea  were  supposed  to  have  been 
given  for  their  maintenance  abroad,  and  the  prevention  of  their 
return.  Don-  Miguel,  who  went  from  Portugal  to  Genoa,  was  re- 
ported to  be  destined  to  a  residence  at  Malta ;  and  Carlos,  who 
had  gone  to  England,  was  expected  to  remain  there,  or  elsewhere, 
under  similar  restrictions.  Much,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
Carlos  has  suddenly  returned  to  Spain,  and  replaced  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  rebellion.  So  improbable  a  step  as  this  was  not  be- 
lieved until  its  truth  was  fiilly  proved.  It  seems  that  a  swift  yacht 
was  purchased  for  him  in  London,  and  that  he  left  that  city  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  June,  with  a  passport  under  a  feigned  name, 
landed  at  Dunkerque,  visited  Paris,  and  travelled  thVough  France 
incognito,  by  Bayonne,  into  Spain.  This  will  probably  renew 
the  civil  war  with  redoubled  violence ;  but  will  incline  the  queen 
to  call  in  to  her  aid  the  liberalists,  who  may  perhaps  eventually 
find  themselves  aUe  to  promote  a  better  system  than  she  has 
established. 

It  appears  that  the  British  ministry  did  not  consider  themselves 
authorized,  by  any  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  treaty,  to 
keep  Don  Carlos  in  England ;  and  when  a  question  was  put  to 
them  in  Parliament,  whether  he  had  left  the  kingdom,  the  reply 
was  such  as  led  to  the  presumption  that  he  had  not  been  watched. 

&]Hifn. 
The  proepects  of  Spain  appear  at  present  somewhat  doubtful, 
although  her  affairs  were  supposed  to  have  been  put  on  a  perma- 
nent footing  by  the  recent  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  to  Ikigland. 
He  had  fled  into  Portugal,  partly  with  the  hope  of  co-operating 
successfully  with  Don  Miguel,  a  short  time  previously  to  the  tri- 
umph of  Don  Pedro.  General  Rodil,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanisb 
army  of  operations,  crossed  the  frontiers,  and  the  two  princes  were 
soon  left  without  the  power  of  resistance,  and  submitting  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  four  combined  powers,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  were  transported  from  the  Peninsula,  that 
they  might  not  again  disturb  its  tranquillity.  Don  Carfos  embarked 
on  the  Ist  of  June,  with  his  family  and  suite,  but  destitute  of 
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money  until  h«  arrived  in  England  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
was  to  remain  under  strong  guarantees  out  of  Spain,  and  to  take 
no  measures,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  for  the  promotimi  of 
discord  in  that  nation.  Our  latest  papers,  however,  state  that  he 
has  suddenly  returned  to  the  north  of  Spain,  and  placed  himself 
again  at  the  head  of  his  partisans.  This  seems  almost  unaccount- 
able :  since  it  appears  to  be  directly  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
the  combined  powers,  to  permit  such  a  step.  His  friends  are  still 
in  rebellion  against  the  Queen  in  the  north.  Should  the  opposi- 
tion be  promptly  put  down  by  the  government,  her  authority  will, 
no  doubt,  be  well  established  for  a  time.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
presumed  that  the  new  Cortes  will  give  general  satisfaction,  as  the 
people  will,  in  fact,  have  not  even  a  shadow  of  representation  in  it. 
Among  the  measures  likely  soon  to  receive  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Spanbh  government,  that  of  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  its  former  cok>nies  on  the  continent  of  America,  is 
of  the  highest  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  exten- 
sively believed  by  intelligent  men,  that  such  a  step  would  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  Spain  herself,  particularly  to  her  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  and  if  more  enlarged  views  should  prevail  in 
her  cabinet,  as  there  is  reason  to  expect,  we  may  hope  to  see  a 
question  so  important  to  our  southern  brethren,  and  so  much  de- 
sired by  the  philanthropists  of  different  countries,  finally  and  satis- 
factorily settled.  A  large  majority  of  the  Ck>nstitutional  Cortes  were 
understood  to  be  in  favour  of  acknowledging  American  indepen- 
dence in  1822 ;  but  there  was  a  determination  to  insist  that  some 
nation  should  guarantee  the  performance  of  all  the  terms  to  which 
the  South  Americans  might  agree.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
difficulty  of  this  kind  may  be  raised  in  future,  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  it.  Under  present  circumstances,  however,  it 
becomes  the  different  republics  of  the  south  to  agree  upon  uniform 
terms,  and  to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  their  part  with  unani- 
mity and  manly  decision.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  mutual  jealousy,  should  it  arise ;  for 
some  state  might  be  induced,  by  the  hope  of  securing  greater 
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advanttges,  to  agree  to  tenos  humiliating  to  America,  and  finally 
injurious  to  itself  and  to  others. 

Soctttflal. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  Portuguese  question  has  been  settled. 
The  victory  of  Asseiceira  completed  the  overthrow  of  Migue]. 
This  question  has  long  been  regarded  with  interest,  because  its  re- 
lations were  evidently  very  extensive.  The  principle  of  constitu. 
tional  liberty,  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  revolution  of  1880, 
and  thence  passing  into  Italy,  was  expelled  by  the  Alliance  on  the 
ground,  that  it  had  sprung  from  an  illegitimate  source,  viz.,  the 
popular  will,  instead  of  the  breast  of  an  acknowledged  sovereign. 
Don  Pedro,  by  a  combination  of  remarkable  circumstances,  not 
long  after  appeared  as  a  royal  advocate  of  the  constitution^  and 
enabled  Mr.  Canning  to  sustain  it  in  Portugal,  under  the  tacit, 
though  unwilling  consent  of  the  sovereigns.  Perhaps  his  death 
alone  allowed  the  temporary  defeat  of  the  whole  plan  until  the 
present  time ;  as  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  first  opportimity,  fa- 
vourcd  the  elevation  of  Don  Miguel  to  the  throne,  notwithstand- 
ing his  open  violation  of  his  promises  and  oaths.  Under  a  more 
favourable  administration,  an  expedition  was  formed  in  England 
by  Don  Pedro,  about  three  years  ago,  which  occupied  Oporto ; 
and  after  many  reverses,  with  the  aid  of  co-operating  influences  in 
Spain,  he  who  has  ever  opposed  republican  reformation  in  Ame- 
rica, has  successfully  reinstated  the  constitution  in  the  Peninflula. 

Dcm  Pedro  is  a  man  of  remarkable  character,  possessing  gieat 
quickness  of  mind,  ardour  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  a 
love  of  athletic  exercise,  for  which  his  fine  and  vigorous  frame 
peculiarly  fits  him.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  a  man  of  ambition, 
or  to  be  actuated  by  those  selfish  motives  by  which  .soldiers  are 
usually  governed.  He  has  o&en  professed  to  have  no  wish  u> 
engage  in  the  war  which  he  has  now  successfully  terminated, 
except  for  the  recovery  of  a  crown  which  of  right  belonged  to  his 
daughter,  Donna  Maria.  He  has,  however,  persevered  in  it  with 
great  ardour.    On  bis  first  landing  in  Portugal,  he  issued  decrees 
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fimdamentally  reforming  the  whole  system  of  the  clergy  and  aris- 
tocracy,  and  thus  drew  against  himself  their  most  bitter  opposition. 
Hundreds  of  priests  and  monks  have  been  found  in  the  Tan  of  the 
Miguelite  armies,  while  many  of  the  richest  of  the  nobility  have 
powerfully  aided  in  sustaining  the  usurper.  Don  Pedro  has  proved 
his  sincerity,  since  his  triumph,  by  establishing  the  government  of 
his  daughter,  and  beginning  to  carry  into  effect  the  rigorous  de^ 
crees  he  had  piomulged.  Of  course,  things  must  soon  assume  a 
new  aspect  in  the  small,  but  once  powerful,  and  still  fertile  king- 
dom of  Portugal.  In  the  provinces  of  E^remadura,  and  Entre- 
Douro,  and  Minho;  the  monasteries  have  been  suppressed  and 
their  estates  confiscated.  It  is  stated  that  a  legate  has  arrived  at 
Lisbon  firom  the  pope,  prepared  to  accede  to  what  may  be  required. 
The  monopoly  of  the  Douro  Wine  Company  has  been  abolished. 
Preparations  are  making  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Cham- 
bers.    Madeira  has  declared  in  favour  of  the  queen. 

The  decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  religious  orders  is  prece- 
ded by  a  very  long  report  of  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 
and  Justice,  and  the  decree  founded  on  it  b  as  follows : — 

'*  On  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and 
Justice,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  I  think  fit, 
in  the  name  of  the  queen,  to  ordain  as  follows : — 

**  Art.  1.  All  convents,  monasteries,  colleges,  hospices,  and 
establishments  whatsoever,  of  monks  of  the  regular  orders  in  Por- 
tugal, Algarve,  the  adjacent  islands  and  Portuguese  dominions, 
whatever  may  be  their  denomination,  institution,  and  rules,  are 
lienceforth  extinguished. 

"  Art  2.  All  the  estates  of  these  convents,  &c.  are  incorpo- 
raled  with  the  national  domains. 

"  Art  3.  The  sacred  utensils  and  ornaments  employed  in  the 
divine  service,  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  respective  Ordi- 
naries, to  be  distributed  among  the  churches  of  their  dioceses 
which  have  most  need  of  them. 

"  Art  4.  Each  of  the  monks  of  the  suppressed  convents,  &c. 
shall  receive  an  annual  pension  for  his  support,  unless  he  receives 
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an  equal  ot  greater  ineome  from  a  benefice  or  paUic  employ* 
ment 

"  The  IbUowing  are  excepted : — 

"  h  Thoee  who  took  up  arms  against  the  legUimale  throne,  or 
againat  the  national  liberty. 

**  3.  Thoee  who  abused  their  ministry  in  the  confeapooal  or 
the  pulpity  in  fkvour  of  the  usurpation. 

''3.  Those  who  accepted  benefices  or  public  employments 
from  the  government  of  the  usurper. 

"  4.  Those  who  denounced,  or  directly  persecuted  their  fellow- 
citizens  fer  their  fidelity  to  the  legitimate  throne  and  the  constitu- 
tional charter. 

"  5.  Those  who  accompanied  the  troops  of  die  usurper. 

**  6.  Those  who,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
queen,  or  since,  in  the  districts  in  which  they  resided,  abandoned 
their  convents,  monasteries,  d&c. 

"  Art.  6.  All  laws  and  ordinances  to  the  contrary  are  abdished. 
The  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Justice  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 

''Palace  das  Necessidades,  May  38, 1834. 

Don  Pedro,  Duke  of  Bbaganza, 

JOAQUIM  ANTOmO  lyAOUIAS." 
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,  Art.  I.    Review  op  Edwards  on  the  Will. 

By  Rev.  Eitoob  Pomd,   Professor   in  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,. 


A  careful  and  strict  Inquiry  into  the  modern  prevailing  notions  qfthaiPreedom 
of  WiUj  which  is  supvoaed  to^  be  essential  to  Moral  Agmcy^  Virtue  and  Vice, 
Reward  and  Punxshmeni^  Praise  and  Blame,  By  Jonaiftan  Edwards^ 
President  of  New-Jersey  CoUwe. 

A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  tht  Will.  By  Thomas  C.  Vv- 
ham,  Prqfessor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College^  1834. 

A  NATURAL  and  beneficial  effect  of  controversy  in  the 
Christian  church  has  been,  to  draw  attention  and  interest 
towards  important  controverted  tnUhs,  to  bring  them  into 
clearer  light,  and  cause  them  to  be  better  understood,  and 
more  justly  appreciated.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Arian 
controversy  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  of 
the  Pelegian  controversy  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
depravity ;  and  of  the  controversy  of  Luther  with  the 
Romanists,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  And  such,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  Aiminian  controversy  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  God's 
universal  purposes,  and  the  consistency  of  these  purposes  with 
human  freedom.  Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
these  diflicult  subjects  in  the  controversies  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years  ;  nor  has  it  been  altogether  in  vain.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  by  some  at  least,  these  subjects  are 
now  better  understood,  and  more  justly  and  faithfully  exhib- 
ited, than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles. 

The  Arminian  controversy  originated  in  Holland,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  points 
involved  in  it  had  been  the  occasion  of  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion at  earlier  periods  ;  but  they  were  now  introduced  for 
the  fiirst  time  into  the  Reformed  churches,  in  a  way  to 
excite  attention  and  engender  strife. 
Vol.  L  66 
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From  Holland,  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  Arrainians 
soon  travelled  into  England,  and  under  the  administration 
of  archbishop  Laud,  seem  to  have  infected  very  generally 
the  English  church.  They  received  a  check,  during  the 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell ;  but  revived  with  increased 
power  and  effect  under  the  oppressive  and  licentious  reigns 
of  the  second  Charles,  and  bis  brother  James. 

Our  Pilgrim  fathers  were  strict  Calvinists ;  and  their 
descendants,  for  several  generations,  adhered  closely  to  the 
principles  of  their  pious  ancestors.  But  events  have  since 
shown,  that  the  children  of  the  pilgrims  were  not  proof 
against  the  influence  of  Arminian  corruptions,  which,  like 
most  of  the  errours  which  have  infested  our  churches,  were 
poured  in  upon  us  from  the  mother  country.  More  Uian  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  writings  of  Whitby  were  circulated 
in  New-England ;  and  after  them,  the  publications  of  Turn- 
bull  and  Taylor.  Our  spiritual  soil  was  then  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  seed  of  this  kind,  and  it  took  root,  and  sprung  up, 
and  brought  forth  fruit  in  abundance.  In  the  year  1734, 
President  Edwards  speaks  of  a  general  alarm  through  "the 
country  about  Arminianism,  which  appeared  with  a  very 
threatening  aspect  upon  the  interests  of  religion."  "  The 
friends  of  vital  piety,"  he  says, "  trembled  for  fear  of  the  issue." 

But  when  errour  and  licentiousness  were  coming  in  like 
a  flood,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  lift  up  a  standard  against 
them.  The  great  revivals  of  religion,  which,  for  ten  years 
together,  prevailed  over  all  the  settled  parts  of  New-England, 
imposed,  for  the  time,  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  spr^  of 
Arminianism ;  and  when  these  effusions  of  mercy  ceased,  a 
class  of  ministers  who  had  been  peculiarly  blessed  in  them, 
and  had  learned  lessons  which  the  schools  could  not  teach, 
were  prepared  and  disposed  to  take  up  their  pens,  and  de- 
fend the  precious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Among  these  distinguished  and  devoted  ministers,  the 
name  of  Edwards  stanch  pre-eminent.  He  had  been,  under 
God,  the  father  of  the  recent  revivals.  They  commenced 
under  his  ministry  and  were  promoted  by  his  labors  more, 
perhaps,  than  by  those  of  any  other  individual.  He  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  them  at  every  step,  reproved  their  incau- 
tious and  injudicious  friends,  and  silenced  their  noisy  and 
presumptuous  enemies;  and  when,  at  length  the  grieved 

airit  of  God  withdrew,  and  coldness  and  lethargy  succeed- 
,  and  Arminianism  began  to  creep  from  its  hiouig-plaoes, 
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to  reaew  its  ravages  upon  the  church,  he  was  the  first  to 
meet  it  in  the  field  of  open  controversy. 

President  Edwards  had  projected  his  Treatise  on  the 
Will,  as  early  as  1747,  several  years  before  his  dismission 
firom  Northampton.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  written 
some  time  in  the  summer  of  1747,  he  says,  "  I  have  thought 
of  writinio;  somethin;^  particularly  and  largely  on  the  Armin- 
ian  controversy,  in  distinct  discourses,  on  the  various  points 
in  dispute ;  beginning  first  with  a  discourse  concerning  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  Moral  Agency,  endeavouring  fully 
and  thoroughly  to  state  and  discuss  those  points  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  moral  and  physical  inability,  efficacious  grace, 
and  the  ground  of  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punishment, 
blame  and  praise,  with  regard  to  the  dispositions  and  actions 
of  reasonable  creatures.'* 

*  By  various  interruptions,  President  Edwards  was  hin- 
dered from  accomplishing  the  design  thus  announced,  until 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1753.  He  was  now  residing  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  diligently  engaged  in  the  various 
labours  of  his  parish,  and  of  his  Indian  missions ;  but  not- 
withstanding these,  he  was  enabled,  in  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing four  months  and  a  half,  to  put  forth  a  work,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  will  be  felt  through  many  generations,  and 
which  has 'raised  its  author  to  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  divines  and  philosophers  of  the  world.  It  is  well 
remarked  by  his  biographer,  that  perhaps  "  no  similar  examr 
pie  of  power  &nd  rapidity  united,  is  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  mental  effort." 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Edwards,  the  subject  of  moral 
agency  had  not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  was  not 
understood.  Certain  things  were  often  supposed  to  be  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  freedom  of  willj  which  are  not  in- 
volved m  it ;  and  firom  this  erroneous  supposition,  resulted 
consequences  most  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  truth.  For 
instance,  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Edwarfs,  that  freedom  of  will  necessarily  implies  indiffe- 
rence of  will ;  or  that  man  is  not  the  subject  of  any  natural 
bias  to  evil,  which  it  requires  the  interposition  of  divine 
grace  to  overcome.  Hence  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tive depravity  were  led  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It 
was  on  this  ground  that  Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin,  (as 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  reads  their  works,)  discard- 
ed firee  agency,  and  laboured  to  establish  what  they  called 
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the  slaver}/  of  the  will  All  they  meant  by  this  phraaeokw 
was,  that  the  will  of  fallen  man  is  not  in  a  state  of  indiffe- 
rence, but  is  under  what  Paul  denominates  the  bondage  of 
corruption.  In  other  words,  they  insisted  that  the  will  of 
man  is  subject  to  a  powerful  and  (to  mere  human  strength) 
an  invincible  bias  to  evil,  which  renders  it  certain  thai  he 
will  sin,  and  only  sin,  till  divine  grace  interposes,  and  the 
evil  of  the  heart  is  overcome.  Thus  Augustine  asks,  "If 
therefore,  men  are  the  slaves  of  sin,  why  do  they  boast  of 
free  will  ?  For  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is 
he  brought  in  bondage."  Luther  wrote  a  treatise  conoem- 
ing  the  Slavery  of  the  Will.  And  Calvin  taught,  that 
*^  man,  in  his  present  state  is  despoiled  of  freedom  of  will, 
and  subjected  to  a  miserable  slavery."  Now  the  feict,  which 
these  eminent  Christian  writers  laboured  to  estabUsh,  is  scrip- 
tural and  tnie.  The  will  of  fallen  man  is  not  in  a  state  of 
indifference,  but  is  subject  to  such  a  bias  to  evil  as  rendezs 
it  certain  that  he  will  persist  in  sin,  unless  divine  grace  in- 
terpose to  deliver  him  from  it.  But  they  mistook  in  con- 
ceding that  this  fact  is  inconsistent  with  the  free  agency  of 
man ;  and  in  this  way  they  gave  their  adversaries  an  ad- 
vantage over  them. 

It  was  formerly  admitted  that  freedom  of  action,  necessa- 
rily implies  contingency  of  action ;  or  that  there  can  be  no 
previous  certainty,  or  moral  necessity,  relative  to  the  ac- 
tions of  free  agents.  Hence  those  who  maintained  the  doc- 
trines of  God^s  foreknowledge  and  decrees,  as  extending  to 
the  actions  of  men,  felt  themselves  necessitated  to  deny  the 
freedom  of  the  will. 

It  was  moreover  asserted  by  Arminians,  and  admitted 
by  some  distinguished  Calvinists,  in  the  days  of  Edwards, 
that  freedom  of  will  necessarily  implies  a  self-determining 
.  power  of  wilL  Those  Calvinists  who  made  this  admis- 
sion, (among  whom  were  Doctors  Watts  and  Doddridge*) 
felt  the  importance  of  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  Matefial- 

«  Dr.  Watts  was  the  author  of  '^  Ab  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Will  in  GkMi, 
and  Creatures,"  in  \7hich  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  self-determininff  [power. 
Prettdent  Edwards  refers  to  this  Essay,  and  controverts  it  at  lengtbi  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Will.  The  ^^ounger  Edwards,  speaking  of  the  sUte  of  things  in 
the  religious  world,  at  the  time  when  his  £ather  commenced  writing  the  work 
before  us,  says,  '*The  Calvinists  themselves  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their  ovm 
cause,  and  to  give  it  up,  so  far  at  leaat  as  relates  to  liberty  and  necessity.  This 
was  true,  especially  of  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  who,  in  their  day,  were  ac- 
counted leaders  of  the  Calvinists.  They  must  needs  bow  in  the  house  of  Bim- 
mon,  and  admit  the  sdf-cUterniining  power,  which,  oooe  admitted,  and  pniBO- 
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Mts  and  Fatalists,  the  proper  Jtetdom  of  the  will ;  and 
they  knew  not  how  to  do  it,  but  by  admitting,  that  the  wiU 
determines  itself,  or  that  man  originates  his  own  voIitionS| 
independently  of  any  external  cause.  But  by  this  admission, 
they  unconsciously  opened  the  door  to  the  Arminian,  to 
come  in  and  reject  che  sovereign  agmicy  of  God,  and  to  de- 
molish at  a  stroke  the  whole  system  of  grace. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  Edwards  under- 
took his  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will- 
Never  was  a  work  of  the  kind  more  needed,  and  probably 
few  works  have  ever  been  written,  which  have  exerted  a 
greater  or  better  influence.  In  this  work,  after  occupjring 
several  sections  with  his  definitions  of  terms,  President  Ed* 
wards  goes  on  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Arminians,  Pelagi- 
ans, and  Infidels,  that  liberty  of  will  does  not  imply  indiffe- 
rence of  will,  or  contingence,  or  the  exercise  of  a  self-determi- 
ning power,  but  merely  choice^  or  Xhe  power  of  choice^  "  with- 
out taking  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  any  thin^  of  the 
cause  or  original  of  that  choice,  or  at  all  considermg  how 
the  person  came  to  have  such  a  volition."  In  other  words, 
President  Edwards  maintained,  that  freedom  is  an  essential 
property  of  will.  He  insisted,  that "  wherever  there  is  voli- 
tion, there  is  free  action  ;  wherever  there  is  spontaneity, 
there  is  liberty,  however  and  by  whomsoever  that  liberty  and 
spontaneity  are  caused." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  us,  at  this  day,  to  examine  mi- 
nutely the  arguments  of  Edwards,  or  to  point  out  the  manner 
in  which  he  disposed  of  the  objections  of  his  subtle  adversa- 
ries. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  arguments  were  such,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  no  less  a  man  than  Dugald  Stewart,  they 
"  never  were  answered,  and  never  will  te ;"  and  his  replies 
to  objections  were  such,  that,  after  long  and  frequent  discus- 
sion, the  fairness  and  conclusiveness  of  them  have  not  beeii 
successfully  impeached. 

But  though  it  would  be  superfluous  to  ^  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  reasoning  of  Edwards,  it  may  be  impor- 
tant to  run  cursorily  over  a  portion  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  him,  and  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  main 
positions. 

One  of  these  positions  is,  that  freedom  of  will  does  not 

ed  to  itf  ultimate  results,  entirely  overthrowB  the  doctrinee  of  regfeneration,  of 
our  dependence  for  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace,  of  absolute  decrees,  of  the 
sainu^  perseverance,  and  of  the  whole  system  of  doctrines  usually  denominated 
the  doctsines  of  grace." 
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imply  indiferenee  of  iniU,  but  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  will's  being  under  the  inflaence  of  strong,  impelling  nx)- 
tiveSy  one  way  or  the  other.  And  who  is  not  conscious,  in 
his  own  experience,  of  the  truth  of  this  representation? 
Who  does  not  feel  that  he  acts  as  freely,  and  is  altogether  as 
responsible,  when  under  the  influence  of  motives  so  strong, 
that  they  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation,  as  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  weaker  motives  ;  or  as  when  the  mind 
is  balancing  between  opposite  courses,  and  hardly  knows 
which  of  them  to  pursue?  The  apostle  Paul  was  strongly 
inclined  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Gentiles — so  strongly,  that 
a  sort  of  "  necessity'*  was  laid  upon  him,  and  he  said,  "  Woe 
\b  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  But  was  not  Paul  in 
the  possession  of  moral  freedom,  while  pursuing  his  ministe- 
rial labours?  And  is  there  not  laid  up  for  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  labours,  a  crown  of  glory  that  &deth  not 
away.  Alexander  the  Great  was  under  the  influence  of 
strong  impelling  motives,  in  his  endeavours  to  conquer  and 
enslave  the  world.  But  was  he  not  free  in  these  endeavours  ? 
And  will  he  not  be  held  responsible,  to  the  bar  of  Grod,  and 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  for  all  the  sufierings  and  murders 
of  which  he  was  the  guilty  occasion  ? 

Perfect  indiflerence  of  will,  so  far  from  being  essential  to 
moral  freedom,  is  inconsistent,  while  it  continues,  with  any 
exercise  of  the  will  at  all.  How  can  a  person  prefer  one 
thing  before  another,  while  he  does  not  prefer  it ;  or  put 
forth  an  exercise  of  choice,  while  his  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  indiflTerence  ? 

Another  of  Edwards'  positions  is,  that  liberty  of  will 
does  not  imply  the  contingency  of  our  moral  exercises,  or 
that  there  is  no  previous  certainty  or  moral  necessity  as  to 
what  these  exercises  will  be.  And  is  not  this  position  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  Scripture,  but  by  the  common  apprehen- 
sions of  men  ?  Who  that  believes  there  is  a  God,  can 
seriously  doubt  his  own  declarations,  that  he  '<  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that 
are  not  yet  done  ;"  and  that  «  known  unto  him  are  all  his 
works,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?"  Who  can  doub^ 
that  the  Being  who  has  actually  predicted  so  many  and  dis- 
tant future  events,  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  such 
events,  and  could,  if  he  pleased,  infallibly  predict  them  all  ? 
But  if  GoA.  knows  all  future  actions  ana  things,  then  it  is 
certain  beforehand  that  they  will  all  take  place;  and  o( 
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course  nothing  future  is  properly  contingent  Still  do  not 
men  act  freely?  Do  they  not  choose  and  act  as  they 
choose,  and  possess  all  the  freedom  of  action  which  they 
can  conceive  of,  or  desire,  while  in  every  instance  they 
act,  as  it  was  certain  to  the  view  of  God  they  would  act, 
from  all  eternity  ? 

In  many  instances,  it  is  previously  certain  to  usy  even 
with  our  limited  knowledge  of  things,  how.  our  fellow-men 
will  act ;  and  yet  we  see  them  acting  naturally  and  freely. 
I  have  no  more  doubt,  unless  some  physical  impediment  in- 
tervenes, that  the  mail  will  arrive  in  town  this  evening,  than 
I  have  that  it  will  be  dark  at  midnight ;  and  yet  the  con« 
tractors,  and  carriers,  and  postmasters,  and  all  concerned  in 
bringing^  it  here,  will  act  freely.  I  have  no  more  doubt  that 
those  of  our  citizens,  who  are  alive  and  well,  will  eat  their 
breakfasts  to-morrow  morning,  than  I  have  that  the  sun  will 
rise  in  his  season ;  and  yet  no  one  will  be  dra^rged  to  his  ta- 
ble by  an  invincible  fate,  but  all  will  go  of  their  own  accord, 
and  with  the  utmost  moral  freedom.  If  we  could  in  no  case 
be  certain  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  our  fellow-beings,  then, 
we  could  have  no  settled  confidence  one  in  another ;  for 
what  is  such  confidence  but  an  assurance,  that  individuals 
on  whom  we  depend,  will  perform  certain  specified  actions  t 
But  is  it  so,  that  the  measure  of  confidence  which  prevails 
in  society  impairs  the  moral  freedom  of  men  ;  and  that,  if 
this  confidence  were  general  and  perfect,  it  would  destroy 
moral  freedom?  Or  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  our  unre- 
strained free  agency,  that  all  confidence  as  to  the  fiiture 
actions  of  men,  should  be  destroyed  1 

The  previous  certainty  of  actions  is  manifestly  inconsis- 
tent with  tlieir  contingency;  since  what  is  previously  c^r^atn 
must  and  will  take  place.  There  can  be  no  contingency 
about  it.  But  it  is  evident,  both  from  reason  and  Scripture^ 
and  common  sense,  that  the  previous  certainty  of  actions  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  their  freedom.  Men  act  just  as 
freely,  when  it  is  previously  certain,  to  the  mind  of  God, 
and  to  our  own  minds,  how  they  will  act,  as  though  there 
was  no  certainty,  or  so  much  as  probability,  respecting  their 
actions. 

Still  another  of  the  positions  of  Edwards  is,  that  freedom 
of  will  does  not  imply  a  self -determining  power  of  the  will ;  or 
a  power  in  the  will,  or  in  the  mind  willing,  to  originate  its  own 
acts  of  choice,  independently  of  any  external  cause. .  It  was 
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believed  by  not  a  few  in  the  days  of  Edwards,  that  there 
must  be  this  self-determining  power ;  and  such  is  the  opinion 
of  some  distinguished  theologians  and  metaphysicians  at  the 
present  day.  But  Edwards  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that 
no  such  power  of  the  will  exists,  or  can  be  conceived  of  as 
possible ;  and  his  arguments  seem  to  us  conclusive  and  in- 
contestable. 

If  the  will  originates  its  own  exercises,  independently 
of  any  cause  out  of  itself,  then  it  is  independent  of  Gocl 
in  this  matter.  And  if  so,  where  is  God's  controul  over  the 
moral  universe?  How  are  the  hearts  of  creatures  "in  his 
hand,  as  the  rivers  of  water,  to  turn  them  whithersoever  he 
will  ?"  And  in  what  sense  are  the  holy  exercises  of  believ- 
ers to  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ? 

Again ;  if  the  will  originates  its  own  exercises,  indepen- 
dently of  any  cause  out  of  itself,  then  it  is  independent  of 
motives,  and  may  put  forth  exercises  without  motives.  But 
this  is  manifestly  inconceivable  and  impossible.  How  can 
there  be  a  choice,  and  yet  nothing  chosen  ?  How  can  there 
be  a  voluntary  exercise  of  any  kind,  without  motive,  reason, 
end,  or  aim ;  or,  (which  is  the  same)  having  no  cause  or  rea- 
son out  of  itself? 

When  a  voluntary  exercise  arises  in  our  minds,  there  is 
a  change  in  our  minds ;  and  this  change,  like  every  other, 
must  have  a  cause.  And  now,  if  we  may  not  look  without 
the  will  for  this  cause — if  it  must  be  sought  in  the  will  itself; 
what  cause  can  be  assigned,  except  that  we  chose  because 
we  pleased  to  choose — we  acted,  because  we  would  act — ^we 
put  forth  an  exercise  of  will,  because  we  willed  to  put  it 
forth?  Here,  then,  is  an  exercise  of  will  originated  by  a  pre- 
vious exercise  of  will.  And  this  previous  exercise  of  will  most, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  originated  by  one  previous  to  that; 
and  that  by  one  previous  to  that ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.* 

Or  if  we  look  at  the  subject  in  another  point  of  view,  die 
same  absurdity  is  presented.  If  we  originate  our  own  ex- 
ercises of  will,  we  must  do  it  either  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily. If  we  do  it  involuntarily,  there  is  nothing  gained, 
surely,  on  the  score  of  freedom.  There  can  be  no  fiieedom 
in  an  originating  impulse  of  this  kind,  more  than  there  is 
in  the  beating  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

«  Dr.  Watts,  in  the  Enay  above  referred  to,  expressly  asserts,  that  '*  the  souk 
wills,  because  it  wUl ;"  and  that  "  the  will  determines  iu  own  actions,  in  a  sove- 
reign manners  hteautt  U  wiU  /"  thus  making  one  act  of  will  the  cause  of  another. 
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But  if  we  originate  our  own  exercises  of  will  voluntarily, 
this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  we  originate  one  voluntary 
exercise  by  another ;  which  runs  us  into  the  same  absurdity 
as  before. 

Doubts  have  sometimes  been  expressed  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  Edwards'  reasonings  on  the  point  here  under  consid- 
eration ;  and  the  a^^rtion  has  not  unfrequently  been  made 
that  his  arguments  admit  of  refutation.  But  we  have 
never  yet  seen  them  refuted,  and  have  no  expectation  that 
we  ever  shall.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  no  evasion  of  his  ar- 
guments, or  attempt  at  evasion,  which  Fidwards  himself  did 
not  anticipate  and  answer. 

The  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  the  common- 
ly received  acceptation  of  this  phrase,  seems  to  us,  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  inconceivable  and*  impossible.  The  ab- 
surdity of  it  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  ludicrous  com- 
parison of  Edwards: 

"  If  some  learned  phQosopher,  who  has  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  curious  observations  he  had  made  in  his  travels,  should  say,  'He  had  been  in 
Terra  del  Paego^  and  there  he  had  seen  an  animal,  which  he  calls  by  a  certain 
namoj  that  begat  and  brousht  forth  himself^  and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct 
from  niroself ;  that  he  had  an  appetite,  and  was  hungry,  before  he  had  a  beingj 
that  his  master  who  led  him,  ana  governed  him  at  his  pleasure,  was  always  gov* 
emed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he  pleased  ;  that  when  he  move^  he 
always  took  a  step  before  the  first  step;  that  he  went  with  his  head  first,  and 
yet  alwavs  went  tail  foremost:  and  this,  though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail :' 
It  wonld  be  no  impradence  at  all.  to  tell  such  a  traveller,  though  a  roan  of  pro- 
found learning,  that  he  himself  nad  no  idea  of  such  an  animal  as  he  gave  an 
accoimt  oi^  ami  never  had,  nor  never  would  have."* 

According  to  Edwards,  motives  are  the  general,  instru- 
mental causes  of  volitions ;  and  the  will  is  always  as  the 
strongest  motive,  or  as  the  greatest  apparent  good.  By 
strongest  inotive,  he  means,  of  course,  not  that  which  is  in- 
trinsically  strongest,  but  that  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
inherent  character,  most  deeply  interests  the  feelings,  and 
strikes  the  mind  at  the  time  with  the  greatest  force.  This 
proposition  of  Edwards  has  been  by  some  denied ;  and  by 
others  it  has  been  represented  as  a  mere  truism,  importing 
only  that  the  will  is  governed  by  that  motive  by  which  it  is 
governed.  But  in  our  own  opinion,  this  proposition  is  true; 
and  not  only  so,  it  constitutes  an  important  principle  or  law 
of  the  human  mind. 

Motives,  so  for  as  at  present  we  have  to  do  with  them,  are 
of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.    They  consist  of  those 

*  See  Life  of  Edwards  by  Dwight,  Vol  I.  new  editibn  of  Edwards'  Works^ 
p.  612;  note. 
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yarious  objects  VfUhout  uSj  and  feelings  within  us*  by  which 
the  decisions  of  the  will  are  directed  and  influenced.  Now 
it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  in  whichever  of  these  senses 
the  term  motive  may  be  used,  that  some  motives  are  strong- 
er than  others.  This  is  true  of  external  motives.  One 
man  offers  a  labourer  a  dollar  per  day  for  his  services,  and 
another  offers  him  two  dollars.  Now  the  motives  to  labour  in 
these  cases  are  not  equal ;  the  labourer  feels  that  they  are 
not ;  and  if  influenced  by  the  offers  only,  he  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  to  which  to  accede.  We  sometimes 
bring  various  motives  before  the  mind  of  a  person,  with  a 
view  to  persuade  him  to  a  particular  course  of  action ;  and 
certainly  the  combined  force  of  them  must  be  greater,  than 
that  of  either  of  them  alone. 

But  if  some  motives  are  stronger  than  others,  then  it  re- 
sults from  the  very  nature  of  motive  that  the  will  should  be 
as  that  which,  to  the  view  of  the  mind  at  the  time,  appears 
the  strongest.  A  motive,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  something 
which  tends  to  move  the  will.  It  is  something,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  will  acts.  Certainly,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  influence  upon  the  will,  and  the  likelihood  of  its 
being  determined  one  way  or  the  other,  must  always  be 
in  proportion  to  the  stren^  of  the  motive,  as  at  the  time 
perceived  or  felt  We  might  as  well  act  without  any  mo- 
tive, as  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  stronger,  and  in  favour  of 
the  weaker.  We  might  even  better  act  without  any  exter- 
nal influence  at  all,  than  with  two  degrees  of  such  influence 
in  one  direction,  to  overcome  ten  in  another. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  direct  the  actions  of  our 
fellow-men,  is  by  the  presentation  of  motives ;  and  our  hope 
of  success  in  doing  this  (other  things  being  equal)  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  motives  which  we  are 
able  to  exhibit.  Thus  a  parent  wishing  to  persuade  a  re- 
luctant child  to  do,  or  to  avoid  doing,  a  particulu  action, 
sets  before  it  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  proposed.  If 
this  is  not  sufficient,  he  shows  the  child  how  much  is  likely 
to  be  gained  by  acquiescence.  If  the  child  refuses,  the  pa- 
rent appeals  to  his  sense  of  obligatian,  and  ar^es  this  as  a 
motive  to  obedience.  And  if  nothing  else  will  prevail,  he 
threatens  to  inflict  deserved  punishment  In  this  instance, 
we  see  the  parent  proceeding  in  a  regular  course,  adding 

*  Not  moral  feeliogs,  bat  those  which  Id  themselvef  are  merdy  Mntieat 
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motive  to  motire,  till  at  length  the  will  of  the  child  is  gained. 
And  the  parent  need  be  no  philosopher,  in  order  to  under- 
stand  and  accomplish  this,  and  to  do  it  effectually.  The 
most  unlettered  man  knows  how  to  exert  an  influence,  in 
directing  the  actions  of  his  fellow-beings.  Common  sense 
and  observation  teach  him  to  exhibit  motives ;  and  if  he 
would  increase  his  influence  over  those  whom  he  addresses, 
he  must  in  some  way  increase  the  power  of  motives. 

The  whole  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  both  in 
human  governments  and  in  the  Divine,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  view  which  is  here  taken  of  this  subject.  On 
any  other  principle,  why  does  a  rich  reward,  or  a  severe 
punishment,  have  a  greater  influence  than  one  of  a  trifling 
nature  ?  Why  does  the  magistrate  offer  a  reward  of  thou- 
sands, rather  than  of  tens,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  mur- 
derer? And  why  is  murder  punishable  with  death,  rather 
than  with  bonds  ?  And  why  does  the  Supreme  Being  hold 
forth  eternal  life  to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  inraiortality  ;  while 
he  declares  that  the  wages  of  sin,  is  eternal  death  ?  Is  it 
not  manifest  from  the  whole  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, not  only  that  motives  possess  different  degrees  of 
strength,  but  that  it  is  the  stronger  motive  which  is  expect- 
ed uniformly  to  prevail  ? 

The  remarjcs  above  made  will  apply,  not  only  to  exter- 
nal motives,  but  to  those  which  are  interned — those  which 
arise  from  our  mere  feelings.  Is  not  the  feeling  of  hunger 
more  strong  at  some  times  than  others  ?  and  does  it  not 
operate  as  a  motive  to  the  will  just  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  strength  ?  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  with 
equal  truth,  in  regard  to  our  other  feelings,  as  those  of  pity, 
of  natural  affection,  and  of  moral  obligation  ?  These  feel- 
ings vary  very  considerably  in  their  strength;  and  their 
motive  influence,  or  the  likelihood  of  their  prevailing  with 
the  will,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  inten- 
sity. 

And  if  the  principle  under  consideration  is  correct  in  its 
application  to  internal  as  well  as  to  external  motives,  then 
it  must  be  so  in  reference  to  both  of  these  classes  of  motives 
combined.  Admit  that  we  have  no  very  accurate  means  of 
estimating  the  relative  strength  of  an  external  and  inter- 
nal motive, — of  an  object  presented  for  consideration  and 
choice,  and  a  corresponding  feeling  awakened  in  the  soul ; 
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Still,  aA  we  have  ascertained  tlie  general  law  of  the  wiU  in 
reference  to  both  these  kinds  of  motives,  taken  separately, 
and  have  shown,  from  the  very  nature  of  motive,  that  the 
likelihood  of  its  prevaiUngr  must  always  be  in  proportion  to 
its  strength,  at  the  time  fdt  or  perceived,  we  may  safely  re- 
gard it  as  a  maxim  of  universal  application,  that  the  willy  in 
the  sense  of  Edwards,  is  always  as  the  strongest  motive^  or 
as  the  greatest  apparent  good.  And  we  consider  this 
maxim  not  only  as  true,  but  as  one  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. What  encouragement  has  the  religious  teacher 
to  "  seek  out  acceptable  words,"  and  powerful  arguments, 
and  so  to  present  the  motives  of  the  Gospel,  that  uey  may 
strike  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  the  greatest  force.  If 
weak  motives  are  just  as  likely  to  prevail  as  strong  ones, 
and  sacred  truths  are  equally  efficacious,  in  whatever  light 
they  may  be  presented  ?  Eloquence  is  the  art  of  exhibit- 
ing truth,  and  arraying  motives,  so  as  to  give  them  power 
over  the  understanding  and  will ;  but  if  weak  motives  are 
just  as  likely  to  prevail  as  strong  ones,  of  what  value  is  this 
art  in  its  application  to  any  subject  ?  And  how  is  it  possdble 
to  account,  on  this  ground,  for  the  mighty  efEscts  which 
have  been  produced  by  it  ? 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  President  Edwards  be- 
lieved in  the  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency  ;  or  held  that  the 
agency  of  God  is  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  production 
of  our  moral  exercises.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  be  is 
not  explicit  on  this  point,  at  least  in  the  work  before  us.  He 
seems  not  to  have  wished  to  embarrass  his  argument  with  a 
subject  which  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  it.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  refute  the  Arminian  notions  of  indifference  and 
contingence ;  to  demolish  the  proud  &bric  of  the  self-deter- 
mining power ;  to  show  that  the  will  is  under  the  influence 
of  motives,  and  is  always  (in  the  sense  explained)  as  the 
strongest  motive,— so  that,  being  thus  subject  to  an  estab- 
lished law,  it  may  be  guided  arS  controlled  with  infallible 
certainty,  and  yet  without  infringing  at  all  on  its  freedom  or 
voluntariness ;  it  was  enough,  we  say,  for  Edwards  to  ac- 
complish these  important  objects — at  least,  so  he  seems  to 
have  thought  it — without  entering  directly  on  the  question 
of  divine  efficiency.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
he  believed,  and,  if  called  to  it,  would  have  defended,  this 
latter  doctrine.  He  certainly  held  that  our  volitions,  like 
every  thing  else  which  comes  into  existence,  must  have  an 
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adequate  efficient  cause.  And  where  could  he  have  placed 
this  efficiency,  but  in  God?  To  have  placed  it  in  man,  or 
in  the  will  of  man,  would  have  been  to  set  up  again  that 
self-originating,  self-determining  power  which  he  had  demo- 
lished.* To  have  placed  it  in  motives,  would  have  been  ab- 
surd ;  since  motives,  in  the  sense  of  Edwards,  are  but  the 
general  instrumental  causes  of  volitions — the  reasons  why 
they  are  put  forth,  and  not  the  efficiency  that  produces 
them.t  Where,  then,  we  ask  again,  could  Edwards  have 
rested  this  efficiency,  but  in  the  great  First  Cause  of  all  ?  It 
should  be  considered  also,  that  the  coadjutors  and  followers 
of  Edwards,  particularly  Hopkins,  West,  and  the  younger 
Edwards,  were  all  strenuous  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of 
divine  efficiency.  The  younger  Edwards  says  expressly, 
"  that  the  Deity  is  the  primary  efficient  cause  of  all  things, 
and  that  he  produces  volitions  in  the  human  mind  by  such 
second  causes  as  motives,"  &c.  Again  ;  "  He  who  establish- 
es the  laws  of  nature,  so  called,  is'the  primary  cause  of  all 
things."  He  "  is  the  efficient  cause  of  volition^  by  a  general 
law,  establishing  a  connection  between  motives  and  voli- 
tions."    Dissertation,  &c.  pp.  178,  116. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  President  Edwards  held  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  efficiency  in  such  a  sense  as  to  contradict,  or  to 
modify,  his  general  principles  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
motives,  but  rather  to  cajrry  them  into  effect.  He  held  it  to 
be  a  settled  law  of  the  will,  that  its  exercises  must  be  put 
forth  in  view  of  motives,  and  are  always  as  the  strongest 
motive,  or  as  the  greatest  apparent  good.  But  who  estab- 
Ushed  this  law  of  the  will  ?  And  who  sustains  the  various 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  continues  their  regular  operations, 
and  connects  volition  and  motive  in  this  particular  way? 
Undoubtedly  He,  who  gave  existence  to  the  human  mind ; 
He,  whose  power  created,  and  whose  hand  sustains  and 
governs  all  things. 

•  Dr.  Edwards  states  it  as  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  that  of  his  fttber, 
that  "  we  are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  our  own  acts  of  will."  See  Life  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  p.  615.  Again ;  "  he  (President  Edwards)  does  not  hotd^  that  we 
ejffleiently  cause  our  own  mental  acts,"  as  "  this  woula  imply  that  th6  mind 
wills  to  will,  or  chooses  to  choose."    Dissertation,  &c.  p.  30. 

t  *'  I  do  not  pretend,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  <'  that  motives  are  the  efficient 
causes  of  volition.  If  any  expression  importing  this  have  dropped  from  any 
defender  of  the  connection  between  motive  and  volition,  either  it  must  have  hap- 
pened through  inadvertence,  or  he  must  have  meant  that  motive  is  an  efficient 
cause  in  no  other  sense  than  rain  and  the  rajs  of  the  sun  are  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  growth  of  vegetables,  or  than  medicine  is  the  efficient  cause  of  health." 
Dissertation,  &c.  p.  66. 
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We  know  it  will  be  said,  as  it  has  been  a  thousand 
tiroes,  that  if  all  this  is  true,  then  fiirewell  to  human  free- 
dom. God,  in  this  view,  is  the  only  agent  in  the  universe. 
Man  is  a  mere  irresponsible  machine.  He  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  passive  motion,  but  not  of  free,  voluntary  action. 

But  to  objections  of  this  nature,  we  oppose  another  of 
the  strong  positions  of  Edwards,  viz :  that  the  will  is  essenr 
tuMt/j  ami  in  its  own  nctture^  free.  Freedom,  voluntariness, 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  of  good  or  ill  desert,  is  necessa- 
rily  connected  with  the  exercise  of  choice.  And  is  not  all 
this  obviously  true  ?  Who  can  conceive  of  a  will  that  is 
not  free?  Who  can  conceive  of  a  being,  in  the  exercise  of 
choice,  that  is  not  an  a^nt?  And  who  can  conceive  of  an 
intelligent  being,  capable  of  thought  and  reflection,  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  and  of  choosing 
the  one  and  refusing  the  other,  which  is  not  a  fTioro/ agent? 
In  settling  the  question  of  our  free  agency,  we  have  no  oc- 
casion to  mquire  respecting  the  cause  of  our  voluntary  exer- 
cises. The  only  needful  inquiry  is,  are  they  vobintary  7 
Are  they  exercises  of  choice  or  will?  So  far  as  relates 
to  the  question  of  moral  freedom,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  caused,  or  uncaused ;  or  whether  they  are  caused  by 
ourselves,  or  by  some  other  being.  If  they  are  exercises  of 
choice,  they  are  free,  voluntary  exercises.  If  we  are  con- 
scious of  choosing  and  acting  in  view  of  motives,  we  are 
conscious  of  being  free,  and  responsible  for  our  actions. 

The  difference  between  free  action  and  passive  motion 
does  not,  as  some  suppose,  consist  in  this,  that  the  one  is 
caused  and  the  other  uncaused ;  but  rather  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  the  motion  of  a  faculty  called  the  tpill,  and  the  other 
is  the  motion  of  something  else.  Suppose  a  machine  to  be 
so  constructed  as  to  move  itself  without  the  application  of 
any  external  cause,  still,  its  motions  would  not  be  voluntary 
actions.  They  would  possess  no  more  freedom  or  volunta- 
riness than  the  motions  of  any  other  machine.  Again, 
suppose  a  being,  in  the  exercise  of  will,  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  external  cause,  and  to  have  his  actions  guided 
by  that  cause ;  still,  if  he  himself  aetedj  if  he  chose,  if  be 
put  forth  the  exercises  of  ivill,  he  would  be  free  and  respon- 
sible— as  free  as  a  dependent  creature  could  be. 

The  whole  question  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  wiU^ 
as  it  is  commonly  agitated,  has  seemed  to  us  a  very  useless, 
not  to  say  a  senseless  one.    Who  ever  heard  of  a  will  that  was 
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not  free  7  Who  can  conceive  of  a  being,  possessing  the 
power  of  voluntary  action,  that  is  not  a  free  agent  ?  Such 
a  conception  as  to  the  possibility  of  it,  we  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  a  ball  that  is  not  round,  or  a  cube  that 
is  not  square. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  embarrass  this  sub- 
ject with  questions  respecting  the  free  a^ncy  of  the  Deity. 
And  in  replying  to  such  questions,  the  friends  of  truth  have 
for  the  most  part  satisfied  themselves  with  acting  merely  on 
the  defensive^with  showing  that  the  alleged  difficulties 
might  be  obviated,  without  abandoning  their  peculiar  senti- 
ments. But,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  cause  of  truth  demands 
something  more  than  this.  It  demands  that  the  scene  of 
the  war  £&  changed,  and  be  carried  home  into  the  enemies' 
camp.  The  Arminian  says,  that  a  liberty  of  indifference  is 
essential  to  free  agency — that,  if  there  is  a  preponderating 
bias  one  way  or  the  other,  there  can  be  no  freedom.  But 
has  God  this  liberty  of  indifference  ?  Is  he  equally  inclined 
to  evil  as  to  good,  and  just  as  likely  to  turn  to  the  one,  as  to 
the  other  ?  Or  do  not  all  his  inclinations  prompt  him,  with 
an  infinite  strength  of  holy  purpose,  to  do  perpetually  and 
eternally  what  is  right  ? 

The  Arminian  insists  that  a  liberty  of  contingency  is 
essential  to  free  agency,  and  that  if  there  is  any  moral  ne- 
cessity, or  previous  certainty,  as  to  the  actions  oi  any  being, 
he  cannot  be  free.  But  is  there  no  previous  certainty  as  to 
the  actions  of  the  Divine  Being?  Is  it  altogether  a  matter 
of  contingency  and  uncertainty,  whether,  at  any  future  time, 
he  may  do  right  or  wrong  ?  Or  have  not  all  his  creatures 
the  highest  assurance,  and  may  they  not  repose  in  him  the 
utmost  confidence,  that  he  will  do  for  ever  what  is  right  ? 

The  Arminian  insists  farther,  that  there  must  be  a  self- 
determini7ig  power — that  the  will  must  originate  its  own 
volitions,  independently  of  any  external  cause — or  there 
can  be  no  freedom.  But  does  God  will,  only  because  he 
wills  to  will,  without  any  exciting  reason  or  motive?  If  so, 
his  actions  are  the  result  of  mere  arbitrary  caprice,  without 
motive,  reason,  end,  or  aim,  and  his  moral  character  loses 
all  its  glory. 

If  we  were  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Divine  Being  acts,  and  could  give  no  account  of  it, 
whatever,  it  is  ^lieved  we  might  safely  determine  bow  he 
does  not  act.    We  might  conclude  that  his  actions  aie  not, 
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and  cannot  be,  the  result  of  what  is  commonly  caUed  a  self- 
determining  power.  But  perhaps  we  are  not  more  in  the 
dark  relative  to  this  subject,  than  we  are  in  respect  to  many 
others  pertaining  to  the  Divine  Being,  or  than  short-sighted 
creatures  might  ejcpect  to  be,  when  contemplating  the 
character  and  actions  of  the  great  Jehovah.  Without  doubt, 
the  will  of  the  Deity  is  subject  to  the  great  law  of  motives, 
equally  with  our  wills  ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  himself,  this 
law  was  established,  not  by  his  own  pleasure,  but  by  the 
same  mysterious  necessity  from  which  he  exists.  All  pos- 
sible motives  are  before  him,  and  were  so  from  eternity; 
and  it  is  a  law  of  his  moral  nature,  for  which  there  is  the 
same  reason  as  for  his  existence,  that  his  will  shall  alwaji^s 
be  in  accordance  with  those  motives  which  are  intrinsically 
wisest  and  best.  And  to  be  subject  to  such  a  law  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  Divine  Being,  but  rather  his  giory. 
Without  it,  he  would  not  be  entitl^,  as  he  now  is,  to  un- 
limited confidence.  Without  it,  in  short,  he  would  not  be 
God. 

It  has  l)een  often  regretted,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will,  that  he  did  not  better  guard  his  conclu- 
sions ao^ainst  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them  by 
Materialists  and  Fatalists ;  and  perhaps  this  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. We  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  expressed  himself 
more  cautiously  on  some  points,  and  more  folly  on  others,  if 
he  could  have  foreseen  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject,  within  the  last  seventy  years  ;  and  ]^t,  it  is  no 
more  than  just  to  him  to  say,  that  he  has  laid  down  distinc- 
tions, and  made  them  clear,  which,  if  carried  fully  and  con- 
sistent! y  out,  effectually  guard  his  conclusions  against  all  the 
perversions  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  put  upon  them. 
Abolish  the  distinctions  marked  out  by  Edwards,  between 
natural  and  moral  necessity,  and  natural  and  moral  inability, 
and  what  follows  ?  Not  that  his  conclusions  are  unfounded, 
and  that  contingency  and  the  self-determining  power  must 
be  admitted.  These  cannot  be  admitted  on  any  ground. 
But  it  follows,  if  the  above  distinctions  are  abolished,  that  we 
must  all  be  Fatalists ;  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is  our  hap- 
piness, however,  to  feel  assured  that  these  distinctions  are  not 
abolished,  and  never  can  be.  They  are  plain,  obvious  dis- 
tinctions, and  will  stand  unshaken  to  the  end  of  rime.  Is 
there  not  a  manifest  distinction,  we  ask,  between  a  physical 
necessity,  that  a  thing  must  be^  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  a 
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previous  certainty  that  it  will  be,  with  the  free  and  fiill  con- 
sent of  our  hearts  ?  Yet  this  is  the  precise  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  called  natural  and  moral  necessity.  And  is 
there  not  an  equally  plain  distinction  between  being  physi- 
cally able  to  do  a  thing,  and  being  wilUng  to  do  it ;  or 
between  being  physically  unable  to  do  a  thing,  and  being 
unwilling  ?  Yet  this  is  the  distinction,  (and  surely  it  is  dis- 
tinction enough,)  between  natural  and  moral  abiUty  and  in- 
abiUty.  We  need  not  fear  to  rest  any  conclusion  on  the 
validity  of  distinctions  such  as  these.  We  need  have  no  fear 
tliat  such  distinctions  will  ever  be  confounded.  And  yet 
they  are  confounded,  and  must  be,  by  all  who  would  con- 
found the  Necessarianism  of  Edwards,  with  the  Necessari- 
anism  of  Materialists  and  philosophical  unbelievers.  Ed- 
wards held  that,  though  it  is  previously  certain,  in  every  case, 
how  man  will  act,  yet  they  will  act  freely  and  voluntarily, 
and  with  perfect  natural  powers  to  act  differently ;  and  con- 
sequently that  they  are  responsible  for  their  actions,  as  really 
and  as  justly,  as  though  there  was  no  previous  certainty 
respecting  them.  While  the  Fatalist  holds,  that  there  is  a 
natural  necessity  for  men  to  act,  in  every  case,  just  as  they 
do  ;  that  they  have  no  power  of  any  kind  to  act  otherwise ; 
that  they  are  controlled  by  an  invincible  fate ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  a  sense  of  ill-desert,  is  but  a  vulvar  prejudice ; 
and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  a  distinction 
only  in  name.  And  now  who  does  not  see  that  these  two 
systems  are  as  wide  asunder  as  truth  and  falsehood,  or  as 
light  and  darkness ;  and  that  to  confound  them  together,  or 
to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  is  to  confound  the  plainest 
and  most  important  distinctions. 

But  perhaps  we  have  said  enough  respecting  the  work  of 
Edwards.  It  certainly  is  a  noble  work — a  monument,  not 
only  of  his  acuteness  as  a  philosopher,  but  of  his  faithfulness 
as  a  Christian.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  opposition  and  per- 
version ;  has  won  for  him  the  respect  both  of  friends  and 
enemies,  and  is  sure  to  go  down,  with  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  to  future  generations. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  publication,  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

(To  b«  MBtimud.) 

Vol.  L  68 
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Art.  II.    The  Love  of  Righteousness; 
By  Rot.  Joaxra  TbacTi  Editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder. 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  God  "  loveth  rigfateoDS- 
ness."  Is  it  possible  for  man  to  do  the  same  ?  We  contend 
that  it  is.  By  this  we  mean,  not  merely  that  ri^hteeusness 
may  be  valued  and  desired  as  a  means  of  obtaining  some 
other  good ;  but  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  desirable  in  itself, 
and  may  be  desired  as  good,  irrespective  of  its  conseqnoi- 
ces. 

It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  example. 
A  man  owes  another  a  sum  of  money.  There  is  no  lepl 
proof  of  the  debt.  It  never  was  known  to  any  human 
being,  but  the  parties.  The  creditor  has  forgotten  it,  but  the 
debtor  remembers  it  He  knows  he  can  neglect  to  pay  it, 
without  any  loss  of  reputation.  He  has  no  fear— he  sees 
that  he  has  no  cause  for  fear — of  any  temporal  evil,  if  he 
neglects  payment.  We  say,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  this  situ- 
ation to  love  honesty  so  well,  that  he  will  pay  the  debt,  for 
the  sake  of  being  an  honest  man.  True,  God  knows  the 
whole  truth,  and  would  call  him  to  account  for  dishonesty 
in  another  world ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
think  of  this,  before  he  can  find  a  motive  to  do  that  which  is 
right.  True  also,  his  conscience  will  reproach  him  with 
dushonesty,  if  he  withholds  from  his  neighbour  his  due ;  but 
he  may  so  love  honesty,  that  he  will  pay  without  being 
goaded  by  this  fear.  In  short,  the  man  may  so  love  honesty, 
mat  he  will  not  need  to  think  of  any  thing,  except  the  &ct 
that  he  ought  to  pay  that  debt,  in  order  to  find  a  suflScient 
motive  for  paying  it.  In  other  words,  the  man  who,  know- 
ing that  a  debt  is  honestly  due,  will  stop  and  consider  wheth- 
er it  can  be  collected  by  law,  or  whether  he  shall  lose  credit, 
or  comfort,  or  heaven,  by  neglecting  to  pay  it,  or  who  needs 
to  stop  and  consider  any  thing  but  the  single  &ct  that  it  is 
due,  before  he  can  feel  any  inducement  to  pay  it,  is  not  so 
thoroughly  honest  as  a  man  can  be.  We  maintain  that 
there  may  be  a  love,  not  only  for  the  consequences  of  hon- 
esty, as  manifested  in  external  advantages  or  internal  peace, 
in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come,  but  for  honesty  itself 
We  maintain  that  the  hope  of  enjoyment  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration, which  man  is  capable  of  feeling  as  an  inducement 
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to  act;  that  a  man  may  so  love  righteousness,  that  it  also 
may  be  felt  as  an  inducement.  We  maintain,  too,  that  this 
is  not  merely  another  form  of  the  desire  of  enjoyment,  but 
that  a  man  may  feel  a  desire  to  do  right,  without  taking  into 
consideration  any  of  the  advantages  which  are  to  result 
from  it. 

It  is  maintained  by  some,  that  man  is  incapable  of  being 
induced  to  act,  by  any  thing  but  the  desire  of  enjoyment ; 
that  enjoyment  is  the  only  thing  which  man  is  capable  of 
regarding  as  good  in  itself|  and  of  desiring  for  its  own  sake ; 
that  he  is,  from  his  very  constitution,  if  not  from  the  nature 
of  intelligent  beinjSf,  incapable  of  acting  at  all,  except  as  led 
by  the  hope  of  enjoyment,  or  driven  by  the  fear  of  suffering. 
We  mean  to  deny  this  doctrine,  and  to  Bsaetrt  that  man  is  ca- 
pable of  acting  from  motives  of  a  different  kind.  We  admit 
that  he  cannot  act,  except  in  view  of  something  which  he, 
at  the  time,  regards  as  good  ;  and  we  admit  that  enjoyment 
is  good,  and  may  be  a  motive  to  action ;  but  we  maintain 
that  enjoyment  is  not  the  only  good  which  man  is  capable  of 
appreciating  and  pursuing.  We  grant,  too,  that  righteous- 
ness and  enjoyment  are  intimately  connected ;  that,  indeed, 
ordinarily,  the  same  act  of  the  mind  is  at  once  duty  and  en- 
joyment ;  but  we  contend  that  man  is  under  no  indispensible 
necessity  to  think  of  this,  in  order  that  he  may  feel  induce- 
ment to  do  that  which  is  right. 

We  mean  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Paley,  that  '^  we  can 
he  obliged  to  nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or 
lose  something  by ;  for  nothing  else  can  be  a  violent  mo- 
tive to  1*5."  We  mean  to  deny  that  "self-love,  or  the  desire 
of  happiness,  is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of 
preference  or  choice,  which  fix  supremely  on  any  object." 
We  maintain  that  the  love  of  righteousness,  the  desire  to  be 
righteous,  may  sustain  the  same  relation  to  acts  of  choice, 
which  the  writers  just  quoted  ascribe  to  self-love,  or  the  desire 
of  happiness. 

Our  proof  of  this  doctrine  must  rest,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  reader's  own  consciousness ;  and  we  beg  leave,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  to  state  what  we  believe  that  consciousness 
will  recognize  as  true,  in  the  form  of  positive  assertion. 

That  this  doctrine  is  true,  is  proved  from  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  duty  of  self-denial  What  is  self-denial  ?  Is 
it  merely  exerting  ourselves  to  avoid  pain,  or  secure  enjoy- 
ment?   Is  any  act,  performed  because  we  can  promote  our 
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own  enjoyment  by  it,  more  effectually  than  by  any  other  act 
now  in  our  power,  self-denial  ?  Certainly  not  Self-denial 
implies^  that  we  forego  our  own  gratification,  rather  than  do 
wrong.  Doing  right,  or  avoiding  sin,  is  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view,  when  we  perform  the  Christian  duty  of 
self-denial.  The  miser  may  practise  self-denial  of  another 
sort  He  may  forego  many  comforts  for  the  sake  of  gratify- 
ing himself  by  hoarding.  The  drunkard  may  deny  himself 
comfortable  raiment,  that  he  may  gratify  his  love  of  strong 
drink.  The  ambitious  man  may  deny  himself  rest,  that  he 
may  gratify  his  desire  for  fame.  The  worldling  may  deny  him- 
self the  gratification  of  dishonest  gain,  when  opportunities 
present  themselves,  that  he  may  retain  the  reputation  and 
habits,  which  are  necessary  for  the  most  safe  and  certain 

f  ratification  of  his  worldly  desires.  The  Papist  may  deny 
imself  meat,  and  every  thing  "  wherein  is  the  juice  of 
meat,"  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  many  other  day^  for 
tfie  sake  of  heaven.  The  legalist,  to  use  an  old  word,  for 
which  no  good  substitute  occurs,  may  refrain  from  aU  overt 
acts  of  dishonesty  or  sensual  indulgence,  and  even  from 
agreeable  but  corrupt  imaginings,  from  the  same  motive. 
But  none  of  these  perform  the  Christian  duty  of  self-denial. 
That  consists,  not  in  refraining  from  gratifying  ourselves  in 
one  way,  for  the  sake  of  gratityingr  ourselves  the  more  in 
another,  but  in  foregoing  gratification  from  a  regard  to  duty. 
We  deny  ourselves,  because  we  prefer  righteousness  to  en- 
joyment. 

The  nature  of  repentance  proves  the  same.  Repentance 
is  not  mere  regret,  arising  from  the  discovery  that  we  have 
sought  our  own  enjoyment  unskilfiUly.  Nor  is  it  such  re- 
gret, accompanied  with  the  discovery  of  a  more  sure  method 
of  self-gratification,  and  a  determination  to  use  it.  As  every 
Christian  knows,  it  has  feelings,  which  could  not  spring  from 
such  considerations.  It  includes  remorse,  as  distinguished 
fi*om  regret ;  a  sense  of  sin,  as  distinguished  from  a  sense  of 
folly,  or  ignorance,  or  mistake ;  self-condemnation  as  blame- 
worthy, in  distinction  from  self-condemnation  as  injudicious 
or  unskilful.  The  penitent  has  a  sense,  not  merely  of  loss, 
but  of  deserved  loss ;  of  loss  incurred,  not  merely  as  the  fit 
sequence  of  folly,  but  as  the  just  punishment  of  crime.  He 
fisels  self-reproach,  for  having  preferred  pleasure  to  duty ;  for 
having  violated,  not  a  mere  rule,  by  following  which  he  would 
liave  secured  his  own  happiness,  but  a  law.  which  is  <<  hdv* 
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and  just,  and  good."  He  feels  the  distinction  between  the 
love  of  gratification  and  the  love  of  righteousness,  and  con* 
demns  himself,  that  he  has  been  destitute  of  the  latter,  and 
the  willing  slave  of  the  former. 

And  what  is  the  love  of  Ood  1  Why  does  the  Christian 
love  him?  What  does  he  see  in  God,  for  which  he  loves 
him?  Not  a  being  who  will  pay  well  for  love.  Not  merely 
that  God,  by  being  loved,  will  become  the  greatest  possible 
means  of  gratification.  Love  is  not  a  feeling  which  springs 
from  such  considerations.  It  is  not  mercenary.  "  If  a  man 
would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would 
utterly  be  contemned."  Love,  which  deserves  the  name — 
which  is  not  diverse  in  kind  from  the  Christian's  love  of  God, 
implies  a  perception,  or  at  least,  a  belief  of  intrinsic  excel- 
lence in  its  object  The  Christian  loves  God,  because  he 
sees  that  God  is  -worthy  to  be  loved.  And  this  belief  of  his 
worthiness  is  independent  of  any  expectation  of  gain.  In 
some  instances,  it  exists  and  calls  forth  love,  when  the  Chris- 
tian, disbelieving  his  own  good  estate,  expects  to  be  cast  off 
forever.  It  exists  prior  to  every  Christian  hope,  built  on 
evidences ;  for  there  can  be  no  evidence  of  piety,  till  love  to 
God  is  found  to  exist.  Nor  does  it  spring  from  a  previous 
view  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  loving  God,  and  a 
consequent  resolution  to  love  him.  Love  does  not  flow  from 
a  resolution  to  love,  but  from  a  perception,  or  a  belief,  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  object  Of  this  any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  trying  the  experiment.  Let  him  select  any  hateful 
or  indifferent  object,  and  resolve  with  all  the  might  of  his 
will,  to  love  it  If  really  in  earnest,  he  will  find  himself 
searching  for  good  qualities,  the  contemplation  of  which  will 
render  love  possible ;  and  if  no  such  qualities  can  be  found, 
the  attempt  will  of  necessity  fail.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
the  Christian  loves  God,  because  he  sees  that  Grod  is  worthy 
to  be  loved ;  because  he  sees  in  him  a  moral  excellence, 
which  is  lovely ;  the  contemplation  of  which  excites  emo- 
tions of  love.  He  loves  God  for  his  righteousness ;  which 
shows  that  righteousness  can  be  loved. 

Another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  "  brother- 
ly love,^  or  that  peculiar  affection,  which  one  Christian  feels 
for  another.  He  kiiows  nothing  of  this  affection,  who  does 
not  know  it  to  be  different  in  kind  from  party  spirit,  and 
from  every  thing  else  that  mere  communi^  of  interest  can 
produce.    It  is  founded  on  a  perception  of  the  moral  excel- 
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lence  of  each  other's  character.  As  God  is  loved  for  his 
righteousness,  so  Christians  are  loved  because  they  are,  in 
some  degree,  righteous.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  our  love 
of  Christians  is  an  evidence  of  our  own  piety.  To  love 
others  because  they  are  just,  shows  our  love  of  justice.  To 
love  them  because  they  are  merciful,  shows  our  love  of 
mercy.  To  love  them  because  they  are  righteous,  shows 
our  love  of  righteousness. 

A  critical  examination  of  every  right  feeling  of  which 
man  is  capable,  would  lead  to  a  similar  result  But  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  arguments.  The  consciousness  of 
every  good  man  testifies  that  it  is  possible  to  feel  as  did  the 
psalmist,  "  Thy  law  is  very  pure ;  therefore  thy  servant  lov- 
eth  it."  Yet  it  may  be  profitable  to  notice  some  of  the  eva- 
sions, by  which  metaphysicians  endeavour  to  escape  this  con- 
clusion. 

It  is  said  that  holiness  and  happiness  are  in  their  nature 
inseparable,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  love  the 
one  without  loving  the  other. 

This  assertion  needs  some  qualifying.  Did  Christ  enhf 
his  agony  in  the  garden  ?  Was  he  gratified  with  his  suffer- 
ings on  the  cross  ?  It  is  nothing  to  this  point,  to  say  that  he 
expected  a  reward.  These  examples  show  that  a  right  act 
is  not,  always,  and  of  necessity,  a  happy  one.  But  even  if 
there  were  no  such  examples,  it  would  be  evident  that  a  man 
may  think  of  tlie  righteousness  of  an  act,  without  thinking 
of  its  happiness.  He  may  love  it  as  duty,  without  remem- 
bering, at  the  time,  that  it  would  yield  him  any  enjoyment 

Here  the  objector  may  reply,  that,  firom  the  very  nature 
of  love,  enjoyment  springs  up  on  the  performance  of  a  duty 
which  we  love.  We  grant  that  it  commonly  is  so ;  and  in- 
deed, that  enjoyment  will  always  follow,  if  it  does  not  ac- 
company, the  performance  of  duty.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  foresight  of  the  enjoyment,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  it, 
are  what  move  us  to  love  and  obey.  Especially,  it  does  not 
prove  that  these,  and  these  alone,  are  our  only  and  whole 
motive,  and  that  duty,  considered  simply  as  duty,  has  no  at- 
tractive power.  It  still  remains  true,  that  man  may  think  of 
righteousness,  without  thinking  of  the  enjoyment  which  is 
to  accompany  or  flow  from  it,  and  may  love  it  for  its  own 
sak^",  because  it  is  lovely,  as  well  as  for  its  tendency  to  make 
them  happy.  Indeed,  whence  comes  its  power  to  confer 
happiness  upon  them,  but  from  their  antecedent  love  of  it? 
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Is  it  said,  again,  that  it  is  right  for  us  wisely  to  regard 
our  own  happiness  ?  We  grant  it.  It  is  right,  and  therefore 
we  should  regard  it.  But  this  is  not  our  whole  duty.  There 
are  other  considerations,  which  it  is  right  for  us  to  regard. 
And  we  are  to  regard  our  own  happiness,  no  farther  than  is 
ridit.  To  make  it  our  supreme  object,  is  to  be  supremely 
selfish.  The  very  phrase,  "  it  is  right  to  regard  our  own 
happiness,"  presents  to  us  the  idea  of  right,  as  a  distinct  idea. 
"  Regard  ibr  our  own  happiness  is  right,"  means  more  than 
^'  regard  for  our  own  happiness,  is  regard  for  our  own  hap- 
piness." According  to  the  objection  itself,  right  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  well  as  happiness,  and  is  even  to  guide  and  limit 
our  pursuit  of  it.  According  to  the  objection  itself,  the 
sense  of  duty  is  distinct  from  the  hope  of  gain,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  influencing  our  conduct ;  or,  in  other  words,  duty  can 
beloved. 

Does  any  one,  while  he  grants  that  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure, indiscriminately,  is  wrong,  insist  that  the  attainment  of 
AoZy  enjoyment  should  be  our  motive?  He  virtually  con- 
cedes the  point  in  debate.  How  is  it  possible  that  holy  en- 
joyment should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  any  other,  unless 
its  holiness  can  be  felt  as  a  reason  for  that  preference  ?  The 
very  supposition  that  holy  enjoyment  is  to  be  preferred  to 
unholy,  implies  that  holiness  can  be  the  motive  of  our 
choice ;  in  other  words,  tl^t  holiness,  ot  righteousness,  can 
be  loved. 

It  may  be  said,  again,  that  we  ought  to  desire  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  as  \;ell  as  our  own  ;  that  rightoousness  con- 
sists in  benevolence ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  love  of  happi- 
ness, of  some  one's  happiness,  is  the  only  possible  spring  of 
action.  But  notice  that  word  ought  We  ought  to  be  be- 
nevolent Benevolence  is  rights  is  not  an  identical  proposi- 
tion, like  benevolence  is  benevolence.  There  is  the  idea  of 
moral  fitness,  or  propriety,  or  duty,  or  righteousness,  which 
binds  us  to  regard  the  happiness  of  others.  But  for  that 
idea,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  enjoyment  or  suffering  of 
others  could  have  any  power  with  us  as  a  motive.  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  commends  itself  to  our 
consciences  as  a  right  law.  We  see  that  in  our  neighbours, 
which  renders  it  suitable,  or  proper,  or  right,  that  we  should 
love  them  as  ourselves,  or  such  love  would  be  impossible.  If 
it  were  granted,  then,  that  we  never  act,  except  with  the 
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hope  of  promoting  some  one's  happiness,  still  it  would  be 
true  that  our  regard  for  that  which  is  right  acts  upon  us,  or 
rather  within  us,  as  a  motive,  and  binds  us  to  seek  the  hap- 
piness of  others. 

But  the  most  formidable  objection  is,  doubtless,  that 
which  compelled  Paley  to  define  moral  obligation  as  he  did. 
"  We  are  obliged^^  he  says,  "  when  we  are  impelled  by  a  vi- 
olent motive,  resulting  from  the  command  of  another."  "  Vir- 
tue consists  in  doing  ^ood  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  This,  saysone, 
is  intelligible.  We  see  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  rule, 
and  Uie  motive.  But  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  definition,  or 
at  least,  admit  that  our  own  happiness  is  the  motive,  the 
ultimate  aim  in  virtuous  conduct,  the  whole  subject  is  unin- 
telligible. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  duty,  riffht^ 
obligation  7  What  do  you  mean,  when  you  say  I  ought  to 
do  this  or  that?  Explain  it,  that  I  may  understand  it.  At 
present,  your  doctrine  appears  to  be  perfect  mysticism. 

This  whole  difficulty  arises  from  an  inclination  to  ana- 
lyze a  simple  idea ;  which  every  tyro  in  logic  knows  to  be 
impossible.  The  meaning  of  a  word  which  expresses  a 
simple  idea  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  definition.  We  can 
enable  the  reader  to  know  its  meaning,  only  by  pointing  out 
the  occasions  on  which  it  arises  in  the  mind.  Any  one  can 
remember  occasions,  on  which  1^  has  seen,  or  felt,  or  rather 
seen  and  felt,  that  certain  conduct  would  be  right,  and  cer- 
tain other  conduct,  wrong.  The  idea  which  he  then  had, 
and  which  he  expressed  by  those  words,  Jf  he  expressed  it  at 
all,  is  a  simple  idea.  If  he  can  recall  the  idea  which  he  then 
had,  he  will  thereby  bring  the  meaning  of  the  words  dis- 
tinctly to  mind.  He  will  need  no  definition  to  explain  it  to 
him;  for  he  already  understands  it  perfectly.  It  is  no  more 
capable  of  explanation,  i.  e.  of  a  spreading  out  of  its  ele- 
ments, than  any  other  simple  idea.  It  has  no  elements,  for 
it  is  itself  elementary.  Nor  is  there  any  more  mysticism  in 
this,  than  in  what  every  text-book  of  logic  teiiches,  about 
simple  ideas  derived  from  sensation.  It  is,  then,  an  intelli- 
gible idea ;  though  not  capable  of  such  definition  as  com- 
plex ideas  may  receive ;  and  further,  we  dare  assert,  do  one 
finds,  or  fancies  that  he  finds,  any  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing it,  except  when  he  tries  to  define  it  as  if  it  were  complex. 

But,  some  one  may  ask,  even  if  there  be  such  an  idea, 
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how  can  it  move  us,  except  by  the  hope  of  enjoyment  which 
it  holds  out,  on  condition  of  obedience,  or  the  fear  of  pain, 
as  the  consequence  of  disobedience  7 

Suppose  we  cannot  tell.  Is  the  &.ct,  that  it  does  move 
us,  any  the  less  certain,  because  we  cannot  tell  how  it  moves 
us  ?  How — by  what  process,  does  the  hope  of  enjoyment 
move^us  ?  What  are  the  links,  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  connect  the  hope  of  enjoyment  witli  a  deter- 
mination to  act,  or  with  the  springing  up  of  an  aflfection  ? 
There  is  no  such  process^  no  such  interniediate  coneatenatioa 
of  causes.  By  a  law  of  our  minds, — no  matter,  for  the 
present,  whether  original  or  acquired,  whether  necessary  or 
voluntarily  adopted  or  suffered  to  continue, — by  an  existing 
law  of  our  minds,  emotion,  choice,  determination,  flow  di- 
reetly  from  the  hope  of  enjoyment.  We  choose,  because  we 
see  that  the  choice  will  be  advantageous.  By  a  law  of  our 
minds,  the  connection  between  the  motive  and  the  act  is  im- 
mediate. Why  it  is  so,  we  cannot  tell.  We  only  know  that 
it  is  so.  Now,  why  may  there  not  be  a  similar  connection 
between  a  perception  of  duty,  and  a  determination  to  per; 
form  it?  Why  may  there  not  be  a  law  in  our  minds,  ac- 
cording to  which  affections  or  volitions  shall  follow  immedi- 
ately from  a  view  of  what  is  right  ?  That  such  a  law  does 
not  always  exist  in  all  minds,  is  lamentably  evident ;  but 
where  is  the  proof  that  it  can  never  exist  in  any  mind  ? 
Certainly,  the  impossibility  of  it  cannot  be  proved  a  priori ; 
and  the  experience  of  individuals  can  only  prove,  at  most, 
that  no  such  thing  ever  happened  to  them ;  nor  even  that, 
unless  they  first  prove  their  own  infallibility  with  respect  to 
the  metaphysical  history  of  their  own  minds* 

Imagine  a  race  of  intelligent  creatures,  the  inhabitants  of 
some  other  planet,  perhaps,  over  whom,  from  the  first  dawn 
of  moral  agency,  the  love  of  righteousness  exerts  the  same 
influence  as  the  hope  of  enjoyment  does  over  us.  Suppose 
that,  during  the  course  of  their  lives,  son:ie  of  them  begin  to 
negtect  duty  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  and  for  a  while,  ifoUow 
both  partially  and  neither  perfectly,  till,  in  the  end,  they  be- 
come wholly  and  eternally  confirmed  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  neglect  of  duty.  Might  not  their  philosophers, 
remaining. themselves  unperverted,  very  naturally  start  the 
inquiry, — how  is  this  change  effected?  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  hope  of  enjoyment  should  gain  such  controul  over 
the  mind?  Some  of  them  might  say,  "  Enjoyment  results 
Vol.  I.  69 
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from  the  performance  of  duty.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
some  should  regard  it  as  evidence,  that  the  acts  which  procure 
it  are  right  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  those  who  &1L 
They  are  induced  to  pursue  pleasure,  by  the  hope  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  shall  maintain  their  standing  as  righteous. 
In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  we  account  for  it,  that  the 
hope  of  enjoyment  moves  them  as  it  does.''  Is  not  this  as 
possible,  and,  a  priori^  as  probable,  as  that  men  should  con- 
duct and  speculate  as  they  do  ?  If  this  is  even  imaginable^ 
then  there  is  no  manifest  absurdity  in  our  doctrine,  of  the 
possibility  of  loving  righteousness. 

If  our  doctrine  is  correct,  then  there  may  be  two  classes 
of  men  in  the  world,  whose  characters  are  radicaUy  diflSer- 
ent;  who  are  governed  by  different  principles  of  action. 
That  the  love  of  enjoyment  is  an  ultimate  principle  of  ac- 
tion with  some  men,  with  all  men  as  they  are  by  nature, 
none  will  deny.  If  our  doctrine  be  true,  then  there  may 
also  be  men,  with  whom  the  love  of  righteousness  ia  an 
ultimate  principle  of  action.  The  former  act  as  they  do,  for 
the  sake  of  being  happy ;  the  latter,  at  times  at  least,  for  &e 
sake  of  being  righteous.  The  former  will  do  ri^ht  things^ 
only  so  far  as  they  hope  to  promote  their  own  enjoyment  by 
doinff  them.  The  latter  will  sometimes  "  deny  themselves,'' 
for  the  sake  of  doing  right  But  if  our  doctrme  be  &be, — 
if  the  hope  of  enjoyment  is  the  only  consideration  which  can 
influence  men, — then  they  may  act  according  to  different 
rules^  but  the  ultimate  principle  of  action  is  the  same  in  alL 
On  tins  supposition,  one  man  may  seek  his  enjoyment  in 
eating  and  drinking ;  another,  in  &e  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
office  ;  another,  in  me  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  another, 
in  the  belief  that  he  has  the  approbation  of  God.  These 
men  will  all  have  different  rules  of  conduct  from  each  other. 
The  last  mentioned  will  adopt  as  his  rule,  the  will  of  God, 
as  made  known  in  the  Bible,  or  in  any  other  way  in  which 
he  believes  it  to  be  made  known.  But  in  all,  the  principle 
of  action  is  the  same.  Surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  prayer 
and  fasting,  theft,  swindling  and  martyrdom,  may  all  be 
traced  back  to  the  same  ultimate  motive, — ^the  hope  of  en- 
joyment.   What  Christian  can  seriously  believe  this  ? 

If  our  doctrine  is  true,  then  there  is,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul,  a  possibility  of  regeneration  ;  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life ;  a  life,  in  which  the  man  will  be  anima- 
ted, as  to  his  moral  being,  by  a  new  actuating  principle— 
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the  hve  of  righteousness.  If  it  be  false,  a  man  may,  indeed, 
adopt  a  new  rule  of  life,  but  he  will  follow  it  from  the  same 
tdtimate  motive  from  which  he  previously  followed  other 
rules.  His  purpose  may  be  different,  but  his  actuating  prin- 
ciple the  same.  The  mode  of  his  life  may  be  changed  ]  but 
it  is  still  only  the  continuation  of  his  old  life  in  another 
form,  according  to  another  rule.  It  is  the  same  life,  and  not 
a  new  one;  for  the  principle  of  his  life  is  unchanged. 
The  whole  process  of  such  a  conversion  may  be  stated  with 
the  utmost  clearness.  In  the  previous  state  of  the  man's 
mind,  in  the  various  motions  presented  to  his  consideration, 
and  in  the  influence  of  his  old  actuating  principle,  modified 
by  all  these,  may  be  found  adequate  causes  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  such  a  change.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the 
change  is  not  radical.  The  principle  of  his  moral  life  re- 
mains unchanged.  He  is  not  "  a  new  creature,"  but  only 
the  '<  old  man,"  acting  under  different  rules,  on  the  same 
principle  as  formerly.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the 
regeneration,  of  which  the  Bible  speaks.  That,  we  believe, 
consists  not  in  creating  some  new  substance  in  the  soul,  not 
in  putting  some  thing  into  the  soul,  which  was  not  there 
before,  but  in  the  creation,  implantation,  or  enthroning— we 
care  not  for  the  word~-of  a  new  principle,  even  the  love  of 
righteousness.  We  mean  that,  at  the  moment  of  regenera- 
tion, the  man  adopts,  or  begins  to  act  upon  this  new  princi- 
ple, and  God,  by  an  act  of  which  we  can  know  nothing  but 
the  results,  brings  it  to  pass,  that  he  begins  to  act  upon  it 
From  this  moment,  the  love  of  righteousness  is  an  ultimate 
principle  of  action  with  him,  as  me  love  of  enjoyment  was 
before.  It  is  now,  to  speak  philosophically,  one  of  the  laws 
of  his  mind,  that  the  emotion  of  love  spring  up  in  it,  in 
▼iew  of  whatever  is  right,  and  that  a  determmation  to  act 
foUows,  directly,  from  conviction  of  duty. 

Every  system  of  intellectual  philosophy  must  be  erro- 
neous, which  makes  the  laws  of  mind  in  all  respects  the 
same  in  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate.  The  assump- 
tion that  they  are  in  all  respects  the  same,  the  construction 
of  metaphysical  sjrstems  on  that  assumption,  and  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  such  systems,  have  done  very  much  to 
darken  theology,  and  perplex  its  students.  It  ought  not  to 
be  assumed.  If  there  is  such  a  change  as  r^eneration ;  if 
man  is  capable  of  a  ^  new  birth,"  which  is  the  commence- 
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ment  of  a  new  life,  then  it  certainly  behoves  philosophers  to 
prove,  before  they  proceed  as  if  it  were  undoubted  truth, 
•that  the  laws  of  mind  remain  in  all  respects  the  same,  after 
regeneration,  as  before.  It  behoves  them  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  mind  which  are  manifested  in  each  "  life,"  separately, 
and  ij^  when  all  are  fully  understood,  they  are  found  to  be 
the  same,  then  they  may  make  their  identity  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent reasoning.  This,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  one 
pretends  to  have  done.  And  yet  metaphysical  systems  have 
been  constructed  on  the  assumption,  that  the  laws  of  mind 
■which  are  developed  in  the  unregenerate,  are  the  only  laws 
according  to  which  human  minds  can  act  According  to 
such  systems,  regeneration  must  be,  not  what  the  Bible 
makes  it,  but  merely  a  change  in  our  relations,  or  our  out- 
ward conduct,  or  at  most,  of  our  purposes  at  first  and  habits 
afterwards, — the  man  continuing  to  act  on  the  same  ultimate 
principle  as  before.  Such  were  not  the  views  of  the  great 
Edwards.  He  well  knew  that  there  is  that  in  the  regenerate, 
for  which  the  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy  do  not  ac- 
count.* 

We  must  here  caution  some  readers  against  forgetting^ 
that  by  a  law^  we  do  not  mean  a  things  or  a  suteianoe, 
acting  upon,  or  in  the  mind  by  physical  force.  What  we  do 
mean,  we  think,  will  be  plain  from  what  has  been  said.  To 
xeturn : — 

Before  regeneration,  man  is  capable  of  loving  righteous- 
ness, but  does  not  love  it.  That  principle  of  action,  and 
that  law  of  mind  which  results  from  it,  or  is  implied  in  it, 
are  in  him  only  potentially,  not  actually.  After  regenera- 
tion, he  actually  loves  righteousness,  and  this  love  is  an 
actuating  principle,  an  ultimate  principle  of  action.  This  is 
a  characteristic  difference  between  his  present  and  his  former 
state.  Not  that  he  now  loves  a  catalogue  of  specific  acts^ 
which  conscience  is  supposed  to  prescribe  instinctively ;  but 
that  he  loves  whatever  he  learns,  in  any  way,  to  be  right 

If  our  doctrine  is  true,  then  it  is  proper  to  preach  im- 
mediate faith,  immediate  repentance,  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  a  Christian  life.  There  are  many  things 
which  the  sinner  knows  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  do,  and 
wrong  to  omit.  Let  him  do  them,  without  delay.  There  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not    He  has  all  the  power  in 

♦  See  his  Trtttifle  on  the  Affections ;  without  a  careful  study  of  whidi,  oo 
OAe  ought  to  think  that  he  understands  his  metaphysicai  systsm. 
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himself,  which  he  needs  to  have  in  himself,^in  order  to  per- 
form them;  and  no  man  dares  to  think  that  he  can  se- 
riously attempt  to  perform  his  duty,  and  yet  fail  to  perform 
it,  because  God  withheld  the  needed  aid  of  his  Spirit    No 
man,  with  a  good  conscience,  can  thus  clear  himself^  and 
charge  his  sin  upon  God.    The  motive  for  the  performance 
of  duty  is  one  of  which  he  can  feel  the  force,  and  of  which 
he  does,  more  or  less,  feel  the  force,  whenever  he  thinks,  / 
ofught  to  do  this.   When  this  thought  is  present  to  his  mind, 
nothing  is  wanting  but  that  he  should  yield  to  it,  and  do  his 
duty,  just  because  he  ought  to  do  it.    Beginning  to  act  thus 
is  beginning  to  be  a  "  new  creature," — a  re^nerate  man. 
Beginning  to  do  whatever  is  right,  because  it  is  right,  with 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  hands,  is  the  change  required.    There 
is  no  one  act,  or  class  of  acts,  in  the  performance  of  which  the 
new  state  must  commence.    It  may  be  prayer,  or  confession, 
or  exhortation,  or  bodily  labour  of  any  kind,  or  right  feeling  in 
view  of  any  attribute  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  any  other  ob- 
ject. The  principle,  and  nothing  but  the  principle,  is  essential. 
Till  a  man  begins  to  act  thus,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  he  acts  wrong,  and  only  confirms  himself  in  habits 
of  sin.     If  he  thinks  of  preparing  himself  to  begin,  whatever 
he  does  by  way  of  preparation  is  done,  not  because  it  is 
right,  but  on  some  other  principle,  and  is  only  so  much  sin. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  passing  by  gradations  from  one 
principle  to  the  other.    Wrong  acts  may  be  discontinued ; 
bad  habits  may  be  broken  up ;  prescribed  actions  may  be 
performed  ;  changes  of  this  kind  may  be  made,  till  the  out- 
ward appearance,  and  even  the  deliberate  volitions  of  the 
mind,  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  such  as  correspond  with 
the  catalogue  of  Christian  duties.     But  if  all  this  is  done  on 
a  wrong  principle,  as  it  may  be,  it  is  only  so  much  sin ; 
only  a  continuation  of  the  life  of  the  "  old  man."    All  this 
may  leave  the  conscience  unsatisfied,  and  thus  convince  the 
performer  more  than  ever,  that  he  is  in  a  wrong  course ;  but 
in  no  other  respect  is  it  any  preparation  for  the  needed 
change.    And  even  for  this  preparation  he  need  not  wait. 
He  gains  by  it  no  new  information ;  no  new  power ;  no 
weakening   of  the  dominion  of  the  old  and  evil  princi- 
ple, on  which  he  formerly  acted.    He  knew  before,  that  he 
ought  to  do  his  duty,  because  it  is  right ;  and  now  he  only 
knows  the  same.    He  has  only  found,  by  one  more  experi- 
ment, that  acting  on  any  other  principle  is  certainly  wrong ; 
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and  that  he  already  knew.  If  the  needed  chan^  were 
only  a  change  of  one  series  of  acts  for  another,  it  migfat 
be  effected  by  degrees,  or  there  migfat  be  a  gradual  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  but  it  is  a  change  of  the  ultimate  principle  of 
action,  and  must  be  made  at  once,  if  made  at  all. 

But  let  no  man  deceive  himself  Let  him  not  Aink  that 
he  can  do  one  duty  because  it  is  right,  while  he  allows  him- 
self to  neglect  others.  If  his  regard  for  duty  is  real,  it  is  a 
re^d  for  all  duty.  If  he  allows  himself  to  n^lect  some 
things,  which  he  knows  to  belong  to  Christian  character,  he 
may  know  thereby  that  he  does  not  yet  act  on  the  r^ht 
principle.  And  this  remark  applies  more  extensively  than 
to  specific  acts,  of  body  or  mind,  which  follow  volition.  If 
the  principle  be  indeed  adopted,  right  emotions  will  sponta- 
neously flow  forth,  in  view  of  the  various  objects  of  thought 
presented  to  the  mind ;  such  as  love  for  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  abhorrence  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  and  espe- 
cially our  own  wickedness. 

Nor  let  any  one  dare  to  hope  that  he  is  renewed,  be- 
cause he  has  resolved  to  do  whatever  is  right,  for  the  sake  of 
the  happiness  to  be  found  in  righteousness.  Such  a  change 
is  only  commencing  a  new  series  of  acts,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple on  which  he  fermerly  acted.  He  formerly  did  certain 
things,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  his  own  happiness.  He 
does  certain  other  things  for  the  same  purpose.  He  acts  on 
no  new  principle.  He  only  follows  a  different  rule.  There 
is  nothing  in  him  now,  which  may  not  have  naturally  grown 
out  of  what  was  always  in  his  heart.  His  life  is  but  the 
continuation  of  his  former  life,  in  a  new  form.  He  is  jeL 
the  "  old  man,"  changed  in  some  of  his  circumstances,  and 
not  a  "  new  creature." 

Still  less  may  he  think  himself  a  new  man,  who  adopts 
the  rule  of  righteousness  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see 
whether  he  shall  thereby  attain  to  what  is  desirable  in 
Christianity.  He,  too,  is  evidently  led  only  by  the  hope  of 
^n.  He  thinks  to  be  righteous,  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  and 
if  he  does  not  gain  by  righteousness,  he  is  prepared  to 
abandon  it,  as  an  experiment  that  has  feiled. 

Nor  let  him  who  is  waiting  for  hope,  or  for  evidence  that 
he  is  renewed,  before  he  begins  to  do  what  is  right,  think 
himself  in  the  right  way.  This  very  waiting  shows  Uiat  he 
is  on  the  old  principle  still.  He  wiU  do  his  duty,  provided 
he  finds  reason  to  hope  that  he  is  going  to  heaven.    The 
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very  fiict,  that  there  is  a  proviso  in  his  mind,  shows  that  he 
does  not  love  righteousness  for  its  own  sake.  Why  should 
he  not  do  that  which  he  knows  he  ought  to  do,  even  if  his 
futurity  were  doubtful ;  or  even  if  his  eternal  misery  were 
certain  ?  Is  the  possibility,  or  the  certainty,  even,  that  he 
shall  be  wretched  in  another  world,  a  good  reason  why  he 
should  do  wrong  in  this  world  ?  Would  it  be  felt  as  a  rea- 
son for  neglecting  duty,  if  duty  were  loved  ?  Evidently,  He 
who  does  right,  because  it  is  right,  will  not  wait  to  laiow 
what  is  to  be  his  future  condition. 

Every  sinner  knows  certain  thin^,  which  are  his  duty 
as  a  rational,  accountable  creature  of  God,  placed  where  he 
is  placed.  When  he  sees  that  he  ought  to  do  them,  he  has 
in  his  mind  the  very  reason  for  which  he  will  do  them,  if 
they  are  ever  done  acceptably.  Let  him  go  on  and  do  them, 
not  from  a  regard  to  consequences  merely,  but  because  they 
are  right ;  and  in  so  doing  he  will  do  right.  As  to  his  fii* 
ture  condition — ^let  him  "  commit  the  keeping:  of  his  soul 
unto  God,  in  ways  of  well-doing,  as  unto  a  ndthful  Crea- 
tor," for  God  is  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  it. 

If  our  doctrine  is  true,  then  regeneration  is  not  a  physi- 
cal change.  We  here  use  the  word  physical^  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  current  among  theologians.  Edwards 
used  it  in  a  different,  and  perhaps  a  more  strictly  philosophi- 
cal sense,  and  asserted  that  this  change  is  physical. 

If  our  doctrine  is  true,  there  is,  in  regeneration,  no 
change  in  any  part  of  the  matter  of  which  man  is  composed ; 
no  change  in  the  substance  of  the  soul ;  no  change  in  any 
of  its  qualities,  except  its  moral  qualities,  the  possession  of 
which  is  voluntary.  Acting  upon  a  new  principle,  according 
to  a  new  law,  voluntarily  adopted  for  a  good  reason,  implies 
no  physical  change. 

Nor,  if  we  are  correct,  is  regeneration  to  be  explained 
from  the  operation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  man 
forinerly  acted ;  nor  from  the  operation  of  these  principles, 
combined  with  the  influence  of  any  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed.  We  are  not  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
state  of  his  mind  at  a  certain  time,  and  find  in  that,  and  in 
the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  without,  the 
cause  of  a  succeeding  state  of  mind,  and  so  on,  through  a 
regular  series  of  causes  and  effects,  till  we  find  him  regene- 
rate. The  <<  new  creature"  is  not  the  continuation  nor  the 
result  of  the  <<  old  man."    The  <<  divine  nature,"  of  which  he 
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is  now  made  a  "  partaker,"  is  not  the  old,  corrupt  natare, 
continued  and  amended.  It  is,  in  him,  a  new  nature, 
having  its  own  peculiar  phenomena,  which  take  place  ac- 
cording to  a  new  law,  even  "  the  royal  law  of  liberty,"  ac- 
cording to  which  he  freely  chooses  that  which  is  ri/ofht, 
because  it  is  right,  and  loves  that  which  is  holy,  for  its 
holiness^  This  series  of  phenomena  has  its  commence- 
ment in  regeneration.  It  is  no  more  to  be  followed  back 
beyond  the  time  of  its  commencement,  than  any  other 
series  of  phenomena ;  no  more  than  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  universe  are  to  be  followed  back  beyond  the  first 
moment  of  the  creation.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  explain  every  thing  by  the  phy- 
sical law  of  cause  and  effect — so  accustomed  to  itj  that 
they  cannot  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  habit,  even  when 
reasoning  about  spiritual  things ;  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
those  manifestations  of  the  "divine  nature,"  which  are  the 
phenomena  of  spiritual  life,  are  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
commencement  of  that  nature  in  regeneration,  but  can  be 
referred  to  no  cause  further  back,  except  to  that  Great  First 
Cause,  in  whose  supernatural  act  every  created  nature  must 
have  its  beginning ;  and  yet  it  commences  in  a  free  volun- 
tary act  of  the  man  himself— an  act,  which  is  indeed  the 
coorniencement  of  his  true  freedom. 


Art.   III.     "The    New  Dispensation,"    or    Modern 
Antinomianism,  commonly  called  Perfectionism. 

By  Joseph  I.  Foot,  Pastor  of  tho  First  Presbyterian  Ghorch,  Salina,  N.  Y. 

The  condition  of  the  chinrches,  in  many  parts  of  our 
land,  has  long  been  a  source  of  serious  alarm  to  those  whom 
age  and  reflection  has  qadlified  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.  A  tendency  to  depart  from  the  received  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  from  the  wholesome  usages  of  the  church,  has 
distinctly  manifested  itself;  and  hence  evils  of  a  serious 
nature  were  anticipated,  and  a  note  of  timely  alarm  \iras 
sounded.  Whether  the  present  state  of  some  infected  por- 
tions of  the  American  churches  was  foreseen,  or  only  some 
undefined  apostacies  apprehended,  it  is  noC  necessary  now 
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to  inquire.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  individuals  in  many 
churches,  and  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  country,  have  aban- 
doned the  faith  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  pro- 
fessed to  receive  a  New  Dispensation. 

Most  of  the  errours  which  have  ever  infested  the  church 
may  be  divided  into  two  s:rand  classes.  The  first  class 
comprehends  those  in  which  reason  is  mainly  concerned. 
The  second  includes  such,  as  have  their  foundation  chiefly 
in  the  passions.  In  the  latter,  the  understanding  is  employed 
only  to  find  and  sustain  by  arguments,  a  theory,  which  shall 
correspond  with  the  particular  state  of  the  feelings.  Thus 
when  an  individual  has  aajuired  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
himself  above  what  he  ought  to  think,  and  also  of  regarding 
others  as  far  below  himself  in  the  scale  of  piety ;  when  he 
has  accumulated  sufilcient  vanity  to  believe  that  he  lives 
much  nearer  than  his  neighbours  to  God,  that  his  prayers 
are  always  answered  in  tlie  time  and  manner  which  he  ex- 
pects, and  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  the  immediate 
regeneration  of  sinners,  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  saints 
in  holiness,  than  for  him  to  enter  the  place  where  they 
dwell  and  exert  his  influence  on  them,  and  on  God  ui  their 
behalf;  he  stands  on  the  very  threshold  of  ruin.  The  vanity 
which  has  led  him  secretly  to  entertain  these  opinions  of 
himself,  will  soon  impel  him  to  declare  them,  and  to  use  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind  to  persuade  himself  and  others,  that 
he  is  a  favourite  of  heaven.  Instances  of  this  sort  have 
been  too  numerous  to  be  named.  Their  apparent  success 
in  producing  revivals  of  religion,  has  been  widely  and  loud- 
ly proclaimed.  Some  of  the  ultimate  results,  however,  are 
now  described  so  legibly,  that  he  who  runs  mayread^  They 
are  seen  in  the  injured  condition  of  the  churches,  in  the 
unparalleled  number  of  calls  for  discipline,  in  the  heresies 
which  seek  to  supersede  the  truth,  and  have  already  banish- 
ed important  articles  from  the  Confessions  of  faith,  and  in  the 
divisions  by  which  many  churches  have  been  mournfully 
rent  asunder,  and  nearly  or  quite  annihilated.  And  now 
those  for  the  most  part,  who,  with  a  great  show  of  devotion 
and  success,  led  on  this  train  of  evils,  are  either  so  infected 
with  the  antecedents  of  perfectionism,  as  to  be  dreaded  by 
intelligent  Christians,  or  else  stand  forth  as  its  decided  advo- 
cates. 

This  errour  is  in  no  respect  a  philosophical  one.  What- 
ever modes  of  explanation  or  of  defence  may  be  adopted  by 
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those  who  profess  it,  however  readily  they  may  call  to  their 
aid  the  principles  of  some  philosophical  system,  and  bow- 
ever  easily,  from  some  points  of  apparent  agreement,  others 
may  accede  to  their  pretensions,  it  will  still  be  clear  to  all 
who  have  seen  its  operations,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the 

PRIDE  OP  SUPERIOUR  LIGHT,  AND  UNUSUAL  INTERCOURSE 

WITH  GOD.  During  several  years,  nothing  has  been  more 
common  than  boasting,  that  this  is  an  age  op  light.  Not 
a  few  individuals  have  flattered  themselves  with  the  persua- 
sion, that  they  had  some  uncommon  and  almost  miraculous 
gift  in  understanding  and  applying  the  truth,  and  were  per- 
sonally favoured  above  others,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Hence  they  were  not  inclined  to  adhere  strict- 
ly to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  The  truths,  which 
have  been  held  without  wavering  by  the  churches,  and  have 
been  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
holds,  were  so  misrepresented  as  to  appear  odious,  and  then 
held  forth  as  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  The  distinction 
between  natural  and  moral  ability  was  rejected ;  and  the 
entire  dependence  of  sinners  on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God 
was  overlooked.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
doctrine  of  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  was  inculcated ; 
but  at  the  same  time  an  impression  was  made,  that  the  di- 
vine will  was  very  much  at  the  disposal  of  men,  and  that  a 
church  can  have  a  revival  of  religion,  whenever  it  chooses, 
and  that  nothing  more  than  a  concentration  of  human  ^orts 
is  requisite  to  wield  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  and  cause  him 
to  take  sinners  out  of  the  ranks  of  Satan  and  bring  them 
into  the  liberty  of  the  Gos^l.  Certain  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  Christians  were  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  Spirit, 
as  indications  of  the  time  for  makinsf  these  ^orts.  Tbeae 
impressions  were  elevated  to  an  authority  equal,  at  least,  to 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  oommonly  were  made.tbe  in- 
terpreter of  duty  in  every  part  of  the  process.  It  wascrflen 
asserted  by  these  individuals,  that  through  the  prayer  of  faith, 
the  Spirit  was  given  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  to  brinf 
to  their  remembrance  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  had 
taught.  Whenever  any  thing  occurred  which  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  it  was  sufficient  lo  say, 
« the  Spirit  moved  me."  « I  felt  so,  therefore  I  did  so."  This 
was  the  almost  uniform  defence  of  those,  who,  under  the 
impression,  that  they  were  serving  God,  engaged  in  some 
world  of  supererogation,  and  in  others  which  are  positively 
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forbidden.  If  an  individual  condemned  some  prominent 
article  of  &ith,  if  he  pronounced  intelligent  Christians  to  be 
hypocrites,  or  introduced  females  to  pray  in  promiscuous  as- 
semblies, he  attributed  it  all  to  the  increased  light  of  the  age, 
or  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  introduction  of  the  "  New  Dispensation." 

The  propriety  of  calling  this  dispensation  a  new  one,  is 
seriously  doubted.  Every  ancient  errour,  and  every  combi- 
nation of  errours,  which  are  called  forth  from  the  tomb,  are 
found  to  have  forgotten  their  original  names  and  to  deny 
their  former  existence,  and  to  this  general  principle  Perfec- 
tionism is  not  an  exception.  It  is,  however,  readily  conced- 
ed, that  its  disciples,  previously  to  adopting  it,  may  never 
have  read  its  history,  nor  seen  any  declaration  of  its  princi- 
ples. It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  to  err.  Here  men  com- 
monly need  no  teacher.  The  reason  why  the  individuals  in 
question  have  adopted  this,  rather  than  any  other  ancient 
heresy,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  state  of  their  own  hearts,  and 
of  the  religious  communities  in  which  they  have  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  it. 

But  however  little  its  disciples  may  have  suspected,  that 
they  were  adopting  the  principles  of  an  exploded  heresy,  or 
however  reluctant  they  may  now  be  to  acknowledge  it,  the 
&ct  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  New  Dispensation  is  a  re- 
surrection of  Antinomianism.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
the  same  general  errour  will  always  preserve  in  the  same 
proportion  the  principles  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  some 
periods  one  portion  of  its  principles  gains  the  ascendancy ; 
in^others,  a  different  portion  predominates ;  but  all  tend  to  the 
same  results.  Thus  Antinomianism  in  its  simplest  form  is 
a  rejection  of  the  moral  law,  with  its  various  specifications 
and  illustrations  in  the  word  of  God,  as  the  rule  of  life. 
But  a  direct  denial  of  the  moral  law  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  Antinomianism.  There  are  many  indirect  ways 
of  arriving  at  the  same  result.  The  law  may  be  superseded, 
and  its  influence  over  the  mind  destroyed,  while  its  obliga- 
tion is  not  denied.  This  is  effected  by  the  adoption  of  impulses 
and  immediate  revelations  as  the  guide  of  life,  by  the  idea  of 
a  personal  union  with  the  Deity,  or  by  such  an  exchange 
("communication,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called)  of  char- 
acter with  Christ,  that  "  we  become  as  completely  holy  as 
he,  and  he  as  completely  sinful  as  we."  Some  of  these  par- 
ticulars are  well  known  and  anciently  recognized  forms  of 
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Antinomianism,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  all  be  regarded  as  specifications  of  the  same  gen- 
eral errour. 

Among  those  who  have  styled  themselves  Perfectionisfs, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  entire  apjeement.  Some  of 
those  in  New-England  do  not  professedly  adopt  every  par- 
ticular of  their  brethren  in  the  west  of  New- York.  But  it 
should  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  the  former  are  yet  in 
their  >  minority.  The  time  was  when  those  at  the  west 
maintained  precisely  the  same  views  as  are  now  held  by  the 
disciples  of  this  dispensation  at  the  east,  and  nothing  bat 
maturity  is  necessary  to  lead  the  latter,  either  to  abandon 
their  present  positions,  or  to  assent  to  all  those  of  their  west- 
em  brethren.  Even  now  it  is  not  difficult  to  show,  that  in 
their  general  views  there  is  an  entire  coincidence. 

I.  The  Perfectionists  at  the  west  do  not  regard  the  moral 
law  as  obligatory  on  believers.  They  affirm,  that  "  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  have  already  entered  into  rest." 

Those  at  the  east  say,  <'  it  is  imagined,  that  the  man  to 
whom  God  in  truth  has  given  perfect  holiness  has  done  some 
great  thing.  He  has  done  nothing.  The  great  achievement 
of  his  will,  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  grace  of  God  has 
secured,  is  the  cessation  from  his  own  works,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  an  everlasting  repose  on  the  energy  o(  the 
living  God,  as  the  basis  and  hope  of  his  righteousness.  He 
has  simply  died,  and  with  his  dying  breath  bequeathed  his 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  his  Maker,  rolling  the  respon- 

43IBIL1TT  OF  HIS  FUTURE  AND  ETERNAL  OBEDIENCE 
tJPON   THE    EVERLASTING  ARM."* 

n.  Those  at  the  west  profess  to  be  personally  united  to 
Christ,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  passage  on  which  Acy 
build  this  part  of  their  system,  is  John  4:2."  Every  spirit 
that  confesseth  that  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God." 
They  interpret  the  phrase,  "  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,"  as 
denoting  "  his  coming  into  their  bodiesr,  and  being  person- 

*  A  more  eiplieit  deetaration  of  their  Tiewa  on  these  subjects,  has  noentl/ 
Itaen  pablished  by  them,  and  is  contained  in  the  following  passages : 

1.  On  tbk  MoaAL  Law.  *'  Outward  precept  is  superKMled  by  the  law  written 
upon  the  heart.  Legal  ordinances  belong  to  man  only  as  a  tram^ressor,  in 
ins  degraded  state,  as  separated  from  the  life  of  God ;  the  same  as  thedoni^eoii, 
the  chain  and  the  strait-jacket  belong  to  the  raving  maniac  When  the  lunatic 
lias  been  restored  to  his  right  mind,  the  ministration  of  death — his  galling  bonds 
^▼e  answered  their  design,  and  at  once  disappear." 

2.  On  Pbbsonal  Union.  '*  As  the  body  and  soal  are  one,  so  in  the  case  of 
believers,  ths  body  and  soul,  and  Christ,  and  God,  are  ons." 
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aUf  united  to  them.^\  To  believe  this  respecting  himself 
and  others  "  who  are  in  the  liberty,"  as  they  term  it,  consti- 
tates  a  genuine  Perfectionist.  To  doubt  it,  is  to  expose  the 
soul  to  perdition.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  their 
personal  identity  with  Christ,  they  sometimes  attempt  to  in- 
spire those  around  tliem  with  reverence,  and  boldly  ask  such 
as  attempt  to  reason  with  them,  "  How  dare  you  speak  thus 
to  Christ?" 

Those  at  the  east  set  forth  as  an  article  of  their  faith, 
''  We  believe  that  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,  that  he  dwells 
in  and  controls  believers,  and  thus  secures  their  perfect  holi- 
ness." ♦  •  ♦  •  « Yi%  believe,  that  every  spirit,  which 
confesseth  not,  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God, 
but  is  Antichrist,  whatever  be  its  professions  of  faith  and  ho- 
liness ;  and  that  the  man,  who  sees  nothings  but  mysticism  in 
such  a  confession,  knows  not  Christ."  This  article  is  taken 
from  a  confession,  which  was  evidently  designed  to  describe 
the  points  of  diflerence  between  the  disciples  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation and  the  members  of  the  Christian  church, — a 
confession  which  the  Perfectionists  professedly  published 
^'  at  the  hazard  of  a  fresh,  and  heavier  imputation  of  arro- 
gance, than  their  name  had  yet  incurred."  If  this  article 
mean  only  that  Christ  was  once  on  the  earth  in  the  flesh, 
what  more  do  these  Perfectionists  believe  than  others?  And 
what  necessity  is  there  for  this  article,  as  a  distinctive  and 
hazardous  particular  of  their  faith  ?  No  other  interpretation 
of  it,  than  that  which  declares  it  to  teach  a  "  personal  union 
with  Christ,"  can  be  consistent  with  its  design,  as  a  distinct- 
ive feature  of  their  views,  and  yet  allow  the  requisite  space 
for  the  existence  of  "  mysticism."  In  this  view  there  is  a 
meaning  in  their  caution,  "  beware  how  you  treat  Christ  in 
his  little  ones."  That  our  interpretation  of  this  article  coin- 
cides with  the  design  of  those  who  formed  it,  is  evident  from 
a  passage  in  the  works  of  the  Rev.  William  Dell,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.  A.  D.  1640,  which  has  been  re-published  by 
them  on  the  same  sheet  with  their  declaration  of  things 
which  they  believe.  In  this  passage  Mr.  Dell  asserts  on 
grounds  previously  stated,  "  wherefore  the  true  prophets  do 
not  only  acknowledge,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  into  his 
own  flesh,  but  also  mto  theirs,  which  by  this  means  also  is 
made  his,  and  that  Christ  is  in  them  of  a  truth  and  dwells 
in  them." 
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III.  Those  at  the  west  declare  themselves  "to  be  perfect, 
to  be  as  holy  as  God." 

Those  at  the  east  say,  '^  we  verily  believe,  and  onblush- 
ingly  maintain,  that  we  are  free  from  sin.*^ 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  carefully  observed 
the  preaching  of  some  of  the  Western  Evangelists,  not  to  see 
a  striking  comcidence  between  their  views  and  those  of  the 
Perfectionists,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress. Though  the  former  rarely  profes^  to  be  perfect, 
and  when  interrogated  by  intelligent  men,  often  attempted  to 
conceal  their  real  opinions,  no  doubt  exists,  but  several  of 
Uiem  believed,  and  in  some  instances  publicly  inculcated, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Perfectionists.t  What  they  then  ven- 
tured occasionally  to  teach,  some  of  them  now  boldly  pro- 
fess, while  others  appear  to  hold  a  species  of  amphibious 
theology,  seeking  nourishment  and  protection,  either  in 
Arminianism  or  Antinomianism,  as  occasion  may  require. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  even  to  intimate,  that  all  the 
Evangelists  in  the  interior  of  this  state,  belong  to  the  c\ii88 
here  described.  Some  of  them,  unquestionably,  are  devout, 
orthodox,  and  prudent  men.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
many  who  bear  this  name,  have  come  to  the  sacred  work 
with  every  inadequate  preparations.  No  small  proportion  of 
them  entirely  n^lected  to  discipline  their  minds  by  a  course 
of  study  either  in  collegiate  or  theological  institutioDS.    It 

*  This  view  of  the  eastern  Perfectionists  is  derived  chiefly  from  a  poer,  pub- 
lished at  New-Haven,  Cbnn.,  and  called  the  Perfectionist.  The  Rev.  l>r.  Bur- 
dock, of  New-Haven,  regard^  their  errour  as  distinctly  Antinomian,  and  as  find- 
ine  its  exact  prototype  in  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit  in  CSennaay 
and  Bohemia,  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Rev* 
Joseph  Vaill  of  Portland,  Maine,  recently  of  Brimfield,  Mass.,  whose  church  sad 
society  in  the  latter  place,  were  so  seriously  annoyed  by  PerfeclioiustSt  that  mors 
than  thirty  individuals  were  drawn  into  these  errours,  has  given  the  foUow- 
ing  answers,  to  questions  proposed  to  him  on  the  topics  to  which  they  relaisk 

1.  The  Moral  Law.  "  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  they  regard  the  Moral  Law  aa  done 
away  in  Christ;"  i.  e.  "they  are  released  from  obligation  to  obey  the  law." 

2.  Personal  union  with  Christ    "  They  claim  a  personal  union  with  Him." 

3.  Leadings  of  the  Spirit.  **  They  claim  to  be  so  lea  by  him.  as  to  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  falling  into  any  mistake."  4.  Perfection.  ^'  Tney  claim  to  be  pe^ 
net  in  Christ."  In  this  particular  Mr.  Vaill  represents  them  as  holding  the 
palpable  inconsistency  of^  professing  to  recdve  all  their  righteousDess  vrom 
Christ,  and  claiming  at  the  same  time  to  be  personally  perfect  The  same  ia- 
oonsiscency  is  uniformly  observable. 

t  Published  extracu  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Cayuga  Presbytery.  An^guat  7, 
1833. 

Circular  of  the  Onondaga  Presbytery  to  the  Churches  under  their  cv^ 
October  16, 1833. 

Records  of  Oneida  Presbytery  Senion  at  Utica,  October  22»  1833. 
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seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  them  and  their  particular 
friends,  that  piety  cultivated  by  a  limited  amount  of  reading, 
and  by  a  premature  exercise  of  some  ministerial  preroga- 
tives, is  the  substance  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
sacred  office.  And  hence  men  have  been  introduced  to  it, 
who  were  incompetent  to  discriminate  between  the  first 
principles  of  truth  and  errour.  The  adoption  of  erroneous 
principles  was  quickly  followed  by  their  legitimate  results ; 
and  now  we  have  the  affecting  spectacle  of  men.  once  ad- 
mitted by  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  the  ministry,  so  corrupted 
by  errours,  as  either  to  be  a  terrour  to  the  churches,  or 
openly  to  renounce  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  Had  thes^  individuals  been  stationary,  the  evil 
would  have  been  of  limited  extent  But  they  were  passing 
like  a  whirlwind  through  the  churches,  scattering,  wherever 
they  went,  the  seeds  of  errours,  which  are  now  springing  up 
and  bearing  tiieir  poisonous  fruit  These  feicts  call  loudly 
on  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  beware  of  introducing  ''a  novice" 
into  the  ministry,  "lest  beincf  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fidl 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil." 

The  more  fully  to  expose  the  nature  of  this  errour,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  that  soon  after  an  individual  has  professed 
to  be  perfect,  he,  like  others,  is  found  to  be  guilty  of  some 
sin.  This  commonly,  though  not  uniformly  nor  exclu- 
ayely,  relates  to  the  Sabbath.  When  asked  to  show  the 
consistency  of  his  conduct  with  his  professions,  he  will  deny 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  declare  it  to  be 
founded  only  in  expediency.-  But  finding  it  difficult  to  sus- 
tain this  point  alone,  and  perceiving  himself  to  be  sorely 
pressed  with  difficulties  respecting  the  disagreement  of  his 
conduct  with  other  parts  of  the  law,  he  sees  that  he  must 
abandon  either  his  pretence  of  perfection,  or  the  moral  law 
as  a  rule  of  life.  The  law  is  therefore  declared  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Gospel,  and  is  immediately  rejected.  Instead 
now  of  professing  to  be  occasionally  led  by  the  Spirit  as 
before,  he  rq^^ards  himself  as  being  continually  under  his 
guidance. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  new  dispensation, 
which  relates  to  the  moral  law,  it  evidently  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  result,  whether  on  the  one  hand  we  believe  the 
law  to  be  suspended  by  the  Gospel,  or  on  the  other, "  roll  the 
responsibility  of  our  obedience  on  our  Maker."  The  neces- 
sary inference  in  either  case  is,  that  we  are  not  under  obli- 
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gation  to  obey  the  law.  That  such  views  of  this  subject 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  truth  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  law  is  founded  in  the  character  of  God,  and  in  the  rela- 
tions which  intellectual  and  moral  beings  sustain  to  him, 
and  to  each  other.  This  character  is  immntalile,  and  these 
relations  are  destined  to  exist  unimpaired  till  the  end  of 
time,  and  for  the  most  part  to  be  commensurate  with  eternal 
duration.  The  law  founded  in  this  character  and  these  re- 
lations must,  therefore,  be  of  corresponding  continuance. 
The  Saviour  himself  recognized  the  law,  and  declared  it  to 
be  of  perpetual  obligation.  <^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  I  am  come  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil ;  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be 
fulfilled."  The  phrase,  ^  till  all  be  fulfilled,"  is  synonymous 
with  '<  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,"  and  means,  that  the  ma- 
terial universe  shall  sooner  be  destroyed,  than  the  smallest 
particular  of  the  law  be  revoked.  No  passage  can  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  requires,  or  permits,  the  viola- 
tion of  a  single  precept  of  the  law. 

It  is  readily  conceded,  that  the  term  law  is  used  in  va- 
rious senses.  It  denotes  the  rules  of  life  contained  in  the 
moral  law,  the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
the  judicial  law  of  the  Israelites.  To  specify  all  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  used  in  either  of  these  senses,  and 
perhaps  others,  would  exceed  the  just  limits  of  this  article. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
the  use  of  this  terno,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  or  the  Apocal3rpse, 
'  which  requires  or  permits  us  to  have  any  other  God  before 
Jehovah,  to  worship  a  graven  image,  to  take  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  to  labour  seven  days  in  the  week,  to  dishonour 
father  or  mother,  to  kill,  to  commit  adultery,  to  steal,  to  bear 
fidse  witness,  or  to  covet.  Instead  of  this,  a  careful  investi- 
gation will  show,  that  every  precept  of  the  moral  law  has 
been  repeated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  incorporated 
with  the  Gospel.  Nor  was  it  the  design  of  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ  to  destroy  the  law,  or  in  the  least  degree  to 
diminish  its  claims  on  those  who  believe.  Nor  d^  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  renewing  the  hearts  of  men,  either  abofa'sh  the 
law,  or  release  them  from  obligation  to  obey  it  "  The  carnal 
mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law,  neither  indeed  can  be."  This 
is  the  grand  reason  why  it  needs  to  be  renewed.    The  re- 
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generation  of  man,  therefore,  consists,  not  in  removing  the 
claims  of  the  law,  but  in  destroying  the  enmity  of  the  heart 
againsi  the  law,  and  bringing  it  into  cordial  submission  to 
its  conomands.  This  new  state  of  the  heart  is  figuratively 
described  in  the  passage,  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  in- 
ward parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their 
Gk>d,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  Every  man  who  uses 
his  understanding,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  requires  it  to  be  used, 
in  the  interpretatioa  of  Scripture,  must  perceive  this  passage 
to  teach,  not  that  their  hearts  shall "  roll  the  respotisibUity  of 
their  future  and  eternal  obedience  on  the  everlasting  arm." 
This  is  the  very  evil  which  it  is  designed  to  prevent  For 
Jehovah  had  said,  "O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them 
that  they  would  fear  me  and  keep  all  my  commandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them."  He  will  perceive 
it  to  teach,  not  that  God  will  set  up  a  new  standard  of  duty 
in  their  hearts,  but  that  He  will  bring  the  propensities, 
feelings,  desires,  and  volitions  within  them,  to  a  cordial 
agreement  with  the  law,  as  recorded  without  them  in  the 
Scriptures.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  we  are  required  in  all  moral  respects  to  follow  the 
example  of  Christ,  whose  life  was  an  unbroken  course  of 
obedience  to  this  law.  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see,  that  the  moral  law  now  is,  and  for  ever 
will  be,  obligatory  on  the  children  of  God. 

But  denial  of  the  moral  law  does  not  constitute  the  whole 
of  Antinomianism.  Many,  who  recoil  with  horrour  from  the 
declaration,  that  the  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  believers,  are 
inclined  to  regard  their  own  impulses  as  indications  of 
their  duty.  These  impulses  they  believe  to  be  produced  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  designed  to  be  the  guide  of  particular 
actions  and  sometimes  of  the  course  of  their  lives.  Instead 
therefore  of  searching  for  some  intelligent  view  of  their 
duty  in  the  divine  law,  and  its  specifications  and  illustra- 
tions, instead  of  inquiring  whether  their  views  are  derived 
firom  the  written  word  of  God,  and  coincide,  not  with  some 
fiinciful  interpretation  of  a  solitary  passage,  but  with  r^ 
<iyaX«yr<Dr  Us  Ticrt^s,  the  general  drift  of  the  Scriptures,  they  look 
for  direction  to  nothing  beyond  their  own  impressions. 
Whatever  course  these  seem  to  dictate,  they  readily  take. 
Now  what  can  be  more  provoking  to  the  Almighty,  than  a 
turning  from  the  perfect  rules  of  his  word  to  our  own  blind 
impulses  as  our  guide  ?    Even  if  the  object  of  these  im« 
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pulses  believe  them  to  be  from  God,  be  ought  to  eonsideTf 
whether  this  very  belief  in  them  can  be  honourable  to  ^finite 
Wisdom  ?  He  ought  to  ask  himself,  if  it  do  not  imply,  that 
Jehovah  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  give  mankind  adequate 
rules  of  life,  that  he  has  now  discovered  those  rules  to  be 
imperfect  which  he  once  declared  to  be  perfect,  and  that  he 
is  at  last  compelled  to  remedy  by  immediate  revelations  the 
defects  of  a  system  of  laws,  which  he  was  formerly  incom- 
petent to  complete  ? 

Nor  is  the  admission  of  impulses,  as  a  rule  of  actioQ, 
more  safe  to  ourselves  than  honourable  to  Jehovah.  The 
law  professes  to  extend  its  dominion  over  the  whole  interna], 
as  well  as  external  man.  Our  impulses,  feelings,  thoughts^ 
and  volitions,  equally  with  our  actions,  need  its  guidance 
and  restraints.  Hence  it  is  evidently  as  hazardous  to  do 
any  thing  as  a  duty,  because  our  feelings  require  it  to  be 
done,  as  it  would  be  to  do  it,  because  we  had  done  it  befoj^. 
It  is  to  reject  the  inspired  rule  of  life,  and  to  elevate  our  ovhk 
blind  and  corrupt  hearts,  which  above  all  things  need  to  be 
ruled,  to  an  unrestrained  control  over  us.  It  is  in  effect  to 
remove  the  hindrances  of  our  depravity,  and  to  open  chan- 
nels through  which  it  may  flow  forth  under  the  sacred  name 
of  devotion.  President  Edwards  was  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  this  errour  in  his  own  times,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  its  results.  '<  By  such  a  notion  the  Devil  has  a 
great  door  open  for  him,  and  if  once  this  opinion  should 
come  to  be  fully  yielded  to,  and  established,  in  the  Church 
of  God,  Satan  would  have  opportunity  thereby  to  set  up 
himself  as  the  guide  and  oracle  of  God's  people,  and  to 
have  his  word  regarded  as  their  infeUible  rule  to  lead  them 
where  he  would,  and  to  set  up  what  he  pleased,  and  soon  to 
bring  the  Bible  into  neglect  and  contempt.  Late  experience 
in  some  instances  has  shown,  that  the  tendency  of  this  notioD 
is  to  cause  persons  to  esteem  the  Bible  as  in  a  great  measme 
useless."* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  some  portions  of  the  Orations  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  without  perceiving  the  war  which 
impulses  were  then  beginning  to  carry  on  in  his  soul 
against  intellectual  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty, 
however  plainly  revealed  in  the  word  of  GoAt    This  contro- 

•  Thoughts  on  the  Revival,  p.  198. 

t "  For  the  oracles  of  God.    Pour  orations  hy  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  M.  A, 
IGniftar  of  tho  Ctledonian  Church,  London."    Philadelphia  adiiiMi,  pp.  20^  2L 
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Tersy  of  his  feelings  and  "heaven-ward  fervours"  with 
<<  catechisms,"  and  "  what  is  orthodox  and  evangelical'  has 
transformed  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Liondou  into  a  Babel, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving  into  a  madman,  uttering,  under  the 
pretence  of  "  tongues,-'  what  neither  himself  nor  his  hearers 
understand.  But  were  this  unfounded  pretension,  which 
has  commonly  been  set  up  by  the  disciples  of  the  new  Dis- 
pensation antecedently  to  the  adoption  of  their  most  promi- 
nent errours,  restricted  to  certain  limits,  the  evil  would  be 
comparatively  trifling.  But  it  knows  no  restraint.  There 
is  not  an  errour  in  doctrine,  which  impulses  will  not  sus- 
tain. There  is  not  an  irregularity,  or  a  sin,  for  which  they 
will  not  plead.  Numerous  fects,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
most  melancholy  character,  even  amongst  those  who  claim 
to  be  perfect,  can  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  this  truth. 

Another  way  in  which  the  obligation  of  the  law  is  im- 
paired, and  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  destroyed, 
consists  in  the  persuasion,  that  they  receive  immediate  rev- 
€kUion8  from  Ood,  I  have  never  known,  nor  heard,  of  a 
disciple  of  the  "  New  Dispensation,"  who  did  not  profess 
either  to  receive  immediate  revelations,  or  to  be  personally 
united  to  the  Deity.  In  the  latter  case,  though  there  evi- 
dently can  be  no  need  of  such  revelations,  they  are  frequently 
claimed.  It  is  readily  conceded  on  the  part  of  these  religion- 
ists, that  the  law  is  the  rule  of  life  for  the  impenitent,  but 
the  Spirit  only  for  the  perfect.  Hence  they  claim  to  receive 
revelations,  and  to  regard  their  own  sayings  and  epistles,  as 
of  equal  authority  with  those  of  the  apostles.  They  even 
declare,  that  the  apostolic  writings  pertain  only  to  their  own 
times,  and  are  now  superseded  by  modem  revelations.  In 
proof  of  their  own  inspiration,  they  cite  Romans  8:  14, 
'^  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God."  Now  if  the  phrase, "  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God," 
here  mean  to  receive  revelcUians  from  God,  then  all  who 
have  received  such  revelations  are  the  "  children  of  God." 
Cain,  who  slew  his  brother;  Abimilek,  king  of  Gerar; 
Baalam,  who  taught  Israel  to  sin ;  Saul,  whom  the  Lord 
rejected ;  and  many,  who  at  the  last  day  shall  say, "  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name?"  and  to  whom 
he  shall  reply,  "  I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me  ye 
workers  of  iniquity ;" — all  these,  accordin&f  to  this  interpreta- 
tion,  are  the  children  of  God,  and  shall  ultimately  be  saved. 
But  to  be  <'  led  by  the  Spirit,"  is  a  widely  different  thing 
from  receiving  information  inmiediately  from  God  respecting 
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our  own  duty,  or  that  of  others.  The  latter  relates  only  to 
the  understanding,  the  former  to  the  heart.  In  the  recep- 
tion of  knowledge  by  immediate  revelation,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  see  any  thing,  which  tends  to  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  it  a  child  of  God,  above  what  is  seen  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  by  reading,  hearing,  or  any  other  process. 
The  leading  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  children 
of  God,  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from  any  ofieratioa 
in  which  the  children  of  this  world  participate.  It  consists 
not  in  giving  new  rules  of  duty,  but  in  graciously  inciting 
und  moving  His  children  to  obey  those  which  are  already 
given.  They,  who  are  thus  led,  are  indeed  the  children 
of  God,  while  those,  whose  understandings  merely  are  en- 
lightened, may  be  alienated  from  Him  by  wicked  works. 

Even  if  it  be  conceded  then,  that  men  now  receive  such 
revelations,  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  they  are  Chris- 
tians. But  this  cannot  he  tonceded.  When  our  Lord  as- 
tsended  on  high,  he  told  his  disciples,  "The  Comforter,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  shall  teach  you  aft 
things,  and  bring  all  thino^s  to  your  remembrance  whatsoever 
I  have  taught  you."*  This  passage  cannot  be  proved  to 
extend  to  Christians  in  any  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
apostles.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
dearly  involve  the»idea,  that  it  was  limited  to  them.  AB 
religious  truths,  then,  were  revealed  to  the  apostles,  and  all 
those  which  had  been  taught  by  the  Saviour,  were  brought 
to  their  remembrance.  These  truths  were  recorded  by  them 
tinder  the  infallible  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  coming  generations,  thus  superseding  the 
necessity  of  future  revelations.  By  the  same  authority  the 
Scriptures  are  declared  to  be  "  given  by  inspiration  of  Crod, 
and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work."  And  at 
the  close  of  the  last  book  which  the  Holy  Spirit  indited,  a 
heavy  wo  is  pronounced  against  the  man,  whoehall  dare  to 
add  any  thing:  to  it,  or  take  any  thing  from  it.  Wherever  in 
the  work  of  bringing  men  out  of  Satan's  kingdom  and  pre- 
paring them  for  eternal  glory,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
instructed,  the  Spirit  is  not  represented  as  revealing  new- 
truths,  but  simply  as  using  those  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  Even  the  Saviour  prayed  for  his  disciples  and 
for  all,  who  through  their  word  should  believe  on  his  name. 

«  John  14:  26. 
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"  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth."  la 
none  of  the  operations  of  grace  are  new  revelations  neces- 
sary, and  hence  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  any  are 
communicated.  Indeed  the  Scriptures  explicitly  affirm,  that 
fiiith,  hope,  and  charity,  shall  be  permanent  in  the  church, 
and  they  as  explicitly  declare,  "  Whether  there  be  prophecies, 
they  shall  fail,  whether  there  shall  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease,  whether  there  be  knowleds^e,  it  shall  vanish  away." 
That  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  o^  miraculous  knowledge^ 
or  inspiration,  id  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
context  he  classes  it  with  other  sui)ernatural  gifts,  of  which  he 
declares  in  this  place,  '^  they  shall  cease."*  Nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  knowledge  acquired  in  the  usual  manner, 
without  being  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  Scripture 
and  experience. 

Another  feature  of  this  errour  is  found  in  the  idea  of  a 
personal  union  with  the  Almighty.  Sometimes  the  Perfec- 
tionists declare,  that  God  is  in  them ;  at  other  times  they 
claim  that  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  in  them.  Several  of 
this  sect,  on  being  interrogated  before  many  witnesses  as  to 
the  meaning  of  their  language,  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  that 
it  implies  something  more  than  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  producing  faith,  love,  humility  and  other  Christian 
graces.  Each  of  them  affirmed,  "  I  am  a  part  of  God."  In 
consequence  of  this  supposed  identification  with  God,  they 
claim  the  possession  oif  his  natural  and  moral  perfections, 
and  sometimes  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Creator 
and  Redeemer.  These  opinions  have  been  openly  professed 
in  the  western  part  of  New- York  by  the  disciples  of  the 
new  dispensation.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  those  in  New- 
England  who  cherish  the  errour  of  personal  union  with  the 
Godhead,  should  not  hasten,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  instan- 
ces, to  the  same  results. 

Now  that  in  respect  to  his  essential  presence,  Jehovah  is 
around  and  triihin  every  human  being,  whether  saint  or 
sino^r,  is  a  truth  which  we  cordially  believe.  Nor  can  we 
reject  it,  without  rejecting  also,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
omnipresence.  But  we  also  unhesitatingly  declare,  that 
though  in  this  respect  equally  present  with  all  mankind,  God 
^oes  that  in  some  individuals,  which  he  omits  to  do  in  others. 
He  regenerates  them,  gives  them  faith,  repentance,  love,  hu- 
mility, and  every  other  Christian  grace.    The  good  work, 

•  See  Romaiu  13:   1,  2. 
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which  he  thus  begins^  he  will  perform  till  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  in  reference  to  these  saving  operations  on  the 
hearts  of  those,  who  shall  be  the  heirs  of  eternal  life,  that 
God  is  said  to  be  in  his  people.  This  work  of  renewing  and 
sanctifying  his  saints,  is  illustrated  by  the  expression  ^  to 
dwell  in  them."  As  a  human  bein?  must  always  be  present, 
where  he  personally  performs  any  labour,  so  the  Almighty, 
though  always  present,  kindly  represents  his  work  in  the 
soul,  by  a  fact  thus  familiar  to  the  children  of  men,  and, 
when  properly  understood,  full  of  interesting  instruction 
and  consolation.  While,  then,  we  gratefully  acknowledge, 
that  in  this  sense  Ood  dwells  in  his  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  without  horrour  on  the  profession  of  their  personal 
union  with  him.  The  only  being  described  in  the  Scriptures 
as  sustaining  such  a  relation  to  Jehovah,  is  the  Lofd  Je- 
sus Christ  He  possessed  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  all 
the  perfections  of  God.  Hence .  he  exercised  the  prerogati  ves 
of  the  Almighty,  and  received  the  homage  of  many  around 
him,  while  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  proclaimed,  ^let 
all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  Now  if  it  had  been 
the  design  of  Jehovah  to  unite  himself  to  any  other  being, 
as  he  was  united  to  Christ,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
specified  the  individuals  with  whom  this  union  should  be 
formed.  In  sending  them  into  the  world,  he  would  not  have 
subjected  them  to  the  necessity  of  bearing  witness  of  them- 
selves. Angels  would  have  announce  Uieir  arrival  The 
voice  of  God  from  the  clouds  would  have  proclaimed,  "  these 
are  my  beloved  sons,  hear  ye  them."  Miracles  would  have 
borne  testimony  of  their  union  with  the  Godhead.  The 
saints  would  have  been  seen  bowing  in  adoration  before 
them,  and  the  angels  would  have  hastened  to  do  them  ho- 
mage. Whenever  all  these  things  shall  conspire  to  testify 
the  personal  union  of  any  mortal  to  the  Almighty,  then  shaU 
we  believe  his  professions,  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  wor- 
ship him.  Till  that  time,  it  will  be  impossible  to  bear  mn 
individual  set  forth  a  claim  to  the  name  or  perfections  of 
God,  without  feeling  that  he  is  guilty  of  blasphemy. 

The  next  and  only  remaining  feature  of  AntinomianisiD, 
of  which  it  is  necessary  here  to  speak,  is  an  exchange  (^*  com- 
mutation," as  it  has  sometimes  been  denominated,!  of  char- 
acter with  Christ  This  doctrine  has  been  held  by  men 
who  seem  not  to  have  rushed  intd  all  the  extremes  of  mod- 
ern times ;  and  yet,  I  have  found  no  instance  in  which  it  has 
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not  evidently  undermined  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law. 
The  Rev.  Tobias  Crisp,  D.  D.,  born  at  London,  A.  D.  1600,  is 
probably  the  least  exceptionable  of  them  all.     The  first 
edition  of  his  sermons,  published  A.  D.  1646,  exposed  him 
most  seriously  to  the  charge  of  Antinomianism.    With  a 
view  to  correct  this  impression,  several  of  the  Doctor's  man- 
uscript sermons  were,  after  his  death,  brought  forth  and  pub- 
lishea  in  the  subsequent  editions.    In  one  of  these  he  treats 
of  "  the  use  of  the  law  /'  and  aflirms  <<  that  in  respect  of 
the  rules  of  righteousness,  or  matter  of  obedience,  we  are 
under  the  law  still."    But  in  the  same  section  of  his  sermon 
he  also  teaches  the  primary  errour   of  Antinomianism* 
^'  The  rigour  also  hath  Christ  taken  from  the  law,  insomuch 
as  weeJc  performances^  if  so  be  they  be  sincere,  are  accepted 
in  him  the  Beloved.''*    In  this  single  point  lies  the  grand 
secret  of  the  errour,  and  on  the  same  hinge  hangs  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Wesleyan   Perfection.      The  admission,  that 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ  an  abatement  is  made  in 
the  demands  of  the  law,  opens  the  door  for  the  entrance  of 
a  train  of  errours.    Though  in  many  parts  of  the  discourse 
now  cited.  Dr.  Crisp  appears  to  contend  for  the  law  as  the 
rule  of  life,  the  tenour  and  the  necessary  effect  of  his  works  are 
deplorable.    And  here  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  over  the 
system  of  this  class  of  errourists.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  place 
them  on  the  same  level  with  the  disciples  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation.   Some  of  them,  indeed,  believed  in  immediate 
revelations.    Even  Dr.  Crisp  publicly  maintained  and  de- 
fended this  opinion  in  respect  to  our  justification  .t    The 
Rev.  John  Saltmarsh,  of  the  same  age,  and  an  apostle  of  the 
same  errour,  professed  to  receive  communications  from 
above,  both  concerning  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  na- 
tion.t    With  these  were  joined  the  Rev.  John  Eaton,  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Town.    They  taught,  that 
the  elect  were  justified  before  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
that  faith  in  Christ  only  discloses  to  the  view  of  the  elect, 
this  justification,  which  existed  previously  to  their  faith,  and 
Dr.  Crisp  declares,  that  the  sinner  "  is  justified  before  he 
believes,  then  he  believes,  that  he  is  justified.}    They  taught 

*  Gompleta  works  of  Tobiaa  Criap,  D.  D.    Fourth  edition,  London,  Vol  H. 
p.  631. 

t  See  Critp't  Works,  Vol  II.  Sermon  30,  p.  140. 

t  Brooks'  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  Vol  III.  p.  72. 

f  Crisp's  Works,  Vol  L  ^  144. 
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<<  that  God  sees  no  sin  in  believers,  whatever  sins  they  oom- 
mit,"  "  that  Christ  himself  is  not  so  completely  righteous, 
but  we  are  as  righteous  as  he  was,  nor  we  so  completely 
sinful,  but  he  became,  ''being  made  sin,"  as  completely 
sinful  as  we.*  With  them  internal  qualifications,  as  sancti- 
fication,  had  little  or  no  weight  in  determining  the  qoestioD 
of  their  justification.  They  did  not  think  it  allowable  for 
Christians  even  to  inquire  whether  they  beUeved.  To  doubt 
their  own  &ith,  was  to  doubt  Christ.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
declared  faith,  repentance  and  obedience  not  to  be  conditimis 
of  salvation  on  our  part,  but  that  Christ  repented,  believed, 
and  obeyed  for  us."t  This  was  indeed  an  "entrance  into 
rest,"  and  ''  the  commencement  of  an  everlasting  repose  on 
the  energy  of  the  living  God,  as  the  basis  and  hope  of  right- 
eousness." Against  these,  many  powerful  writers  contended, 
among  whom  was  the  godly  Flavel.  It  ought  however  to  be 
remembered,  that  these  Antinomians,  who  seem,  Jike  most 
others,  to  have  repelled  the  name,  made  no  pretensions  to 
personal  perfection.  In  this  respect,  they  thought  as  humbly 
of  themselves  as  of  others.  They  supposed  themselves  to 
be  holy  only  in  consequence  of  a  transfer  of  their  sins  to 
Christ,  and  of  his  holiness  to  them. 

Though  each  of  these  branches  of  Antinomianism  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sad  errour,  truth  requires  us  to  admit, 
that  they  are  not  equally  dangerous.  No  other  system  of 
this  class  is  less  hazardous  than  that  which  was  published 
by  Dr.  Crisp  and  his  associates.  This,  however,  has  been 
adopted  only  by  here  and  there  an  individual  in  our  time. 
Those  who  claim  to  be  perfect,  almost  unanimously  receive 
the  far  more  appalling  and  dangerous  doctrine,  first,  that 
impulses,  or  immediate  revelations,  are  the  guide  of  life;  and 
next,  that  a  personal  union  exists  between  them  and  the 
Saviour,  who  has  now  appeared  the  second  time  in  tbem, 
without  sin  unto  salvation,  and  is  so  identified  with  tbem  as 
to  be  responsible  for  whatever  they  think,  feel,  or  do.  This 
is  the  grossest  form  of  Antinomianism,  and  approaches  very 
near  the  borders  of  Pantheism. 

But  while  the  disciples  of  the  new  dispensation  almost 
universally  adopt  this  glaring  feature  of  the  genera)  errour, 
it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  they  occasionally  ass^  princi- 

*  See  Crisp's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  436. 

t  See  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  Antuomiankni,  byBev. 
John  FlaveL 
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pies  which  belong  to  a  very  diflferent  system.  Abilitf/  to 
do  ike  whole  wUl  of  God^  independently  of  his  gracious 
aidj  is  a  theory  which  seems,  according  to  some  of  their  re- 
presentations, to  be  the  comer-stone  of  their  edifice.  Next 
to  this  is  the  opinion,  that  all  sin  lies  in  the  will,  and  last, 
that  by  a  <^  fixedness  of  purpose  man  is  able  to  stand  against 
the  vriles  of  the  devil,  and  to  answer  the  end  of  his  being." 
But  where  is  the  need  of  these  things  in  such  a  system  as 
theirs  ?  What  demand  is  there  for  this  ability  in  those  to 
whom  an  Almighty  Saviour  is  personally  united  ?  What 
call  for  a  '  fixed  purpose'  can  there  be,  in  those  who  "  roll 
the  responsibility  of  their  future  and  eternal  obedience  on  an 
everlasting  arm?"  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  form  any  other 
purpose,  than  to  exclude  from  their  minds  every  feeling  of 
obligation  to  obey  either  the  moral,  or  the  positive  statutes 
of  the  Most  High  ?  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to 
see  the  use  of  this  ^^  ability"  and  "  fixedness  of  purpose,"  in 
those  who  feel  no  obligation  to  "  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling !"  who,  according  to  their 
own  professions,  have  receiv^  perfect  holiness,  and  yet,  in 
respect  to  obedience,  have  done  nothing  and  are  responsible 
for  nothing ! 

Some  who  appear  to  be  leaders  in  this  dispensation, 
declare  those  views,  which  have  just  been  stated  respecting 
"ability,"  *'  the  will,"  and  "fixedness  of  purpose,"  to  be  prin- 
ciples of  New-England  divinity.  But  this  divinity  was 
not  so  learned,  either  by  us  or  by  the  church  of  God.  The 
use  of  the  term  "  will,"  in  New-England  theology,  is  evi- 
dently  misunderstood  by  these  inspired  metaphysicians. 
They  manifestly  suppose  this  faculty  to  be  disjoined  from 
the  affections  or  the  heart,  and  to  be  strictly  synonymous 
with  "  purjK)se,"  or  volition :  and  hence  they  affirm,  that 
by  a  "  fixedness  of  purpose,"  man  is  able  "  to  answer  the 
end  of  his  being."  Now  if  the  term  "will"  be  restricted  in 
its  application  to  what  are  commonly  called  "  the  determi- 
nations of  the  will,"  then  according  to  all  the  views  which 
are  recognized  as  New-England  theology,  this  faculty  is  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  heart.  That "  the  will  is  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good,"  has  always  been  a  distinguishing  doctrine 
of  the  New-England  school.  Whatever  accords  with  the 
state  of  the  heart  will  always  be  felt  to  be  the  greatest  good. 
Consequently,  while  the  affections  exercise  an  almost  un- 
limited control  over  the  purposes,  or  volitions,  the  latter 
Vol.  I.  72 
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have  little,  or  no  direct  influence  over  the  former.  The 
application  to  an  unre^nerate  heart  of  a  mere  purpose  to 
serve  the  Lord,  is  as  inadequate  to  secure  this  end  as  a 
straw  to  stop  the  falling  of  the  Niagara. 

At  first  view,  tlierelore,  the  system  of  the  Perfectionists 
seems  to  make  no  provision  for  the  existence  and  influence 
of  that  part  of  a  human  being,  denominated  the  heart,  and 
it  seems  to  he  exposed  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  a  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will.  But  there  is  one  considera- 
tion which  relieves  them  of  the  difficulty.  The  "  (3ordian 
knot"  of  their  system  is  easily  untied.  What  others  call 
the  human  heart,  they  call  God.  Instead  of  supposing,  on 
the  one  hand,  their  purposes  to  be  the  result  of  the  agree- 
able, or  disagreeable  feelings,  which  are  excited  by  the 
presentation  of  an  object  to  the  mind's  view,  or  on  the 
other,  of  believing  in  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will ; 
they  attribute  them  to  the  Almighty.  This  is  the  precise 
point  of  PERSONAL  UNION,  and  hence  they  declare,  that 
Christ  has  come  into  their  flesh,  dwells  in  and  controls 
them,  and  secures  their  perfect  holiness.  This  is  the  grand 
source  of  their  subsequent  errours.  What  Christians  re- 
gard as  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts,  and  therefore  care- 
folly  scrutinize  by  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  Perfectionists 
believe  to  be  the  movements  of  the  Christ  within  them, 
flowing  forth  according  to  his  directions.  Hence  they 
are  so  confident  of  their  perfection,  that  no  arguments  nor 
written  revelations  make  them  suspect  their  own  errour. 
The  highest  standard,  whatever  other  one  they  profess  to 
have,  of  moral  purity,  is  the  feelings  of  the  imagined  Christ 
within  them.  This  has  been  shown  to  be,  the  human 
heart,  and  from  this,  in  company  with  other  "  evil  thoughts,'' 
proceeds  that  of  their  own  perfection. 

This  opinion  of  their  own  character  is  universal.  In  a 
few  individuals  it  seems  to  be  only  a  belief,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ  is  imputed  to  them.  They  declare  themselves 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  on  the  ground  of  their  own  works, 
but  perfect  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Against 
such  a  view  of  their  characters,  it  is  not  desirable  to  contend ; 
especially  if  it  be  separated  in  their  minds  from  the  opinion, 
that  they  are  not  und^r  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life.  But  this 
particular  view  is  exceedingly  rare.  For  the  most  part, 
they  profess,  not  only  to  be  justified  through  the  obedience 
and  death  of  Christ,  but  also  to  be  personally  perfect^  to 
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be  as  holy  as  God.  The  declaration  of  their  own  perfection, 
commonly  precedes  the  renunciation  of  the  moral  law. 
Indeed  the  latter  seems  to  be  done,  only  to  remove  a  stand- 
ing refutation  of  their  claim  to  holiness.  As  soon  as  the 
law  is  rejected,  they  perceive  their  need  of  some  standard  of 
duty,  and  immediately  profess  to  be  "led  by  the  Spirit." 
The  way  is  now  open  for  claiming  a  personal  union  with 
Deity.  This  in  most  instances  is  soon  done.  These  opin- 
ions respecting  the  law,  and  the  union  of  saints  with  God, 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  groundless.  Every  conclu- 
sion respecting  their  holiness,  sustained  by  these  premises, 
is  therefore  to  be  utterly  abandoned,  and  the  question,  like 
all  others,  which  pertain  to  salvation,  is  to  he  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  doctrine,  that  any  individuals  are  perfectly  holy,  is 
not  sustained  by  the  oracles  of  God.  They  affirm  "  there  is 
no  man  that  sinneth  not."*  "  If  I  justify  myself,  my  own 
mouth  shall  condemn  me ;  if  I  say  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also 
prove  me  perverse."t  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth, 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not"t  "  There  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God."§  "  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."ll  Such  testi- 
monies as  these  from  inspired  prophets  and  from  the  Son  of 
God,  are  sufficient  to  put  at  rest,  with  all  teachable  minds, 
the  point  in  discussion.  Nor  are  direct  assertions  of  the 
imperfection  of  every  human  being  the  only  weapon,  which 
God  has  provided  for  the  defence  of  this  position.  Every 
exhortation  to  "  grow  in  grace,"  or  to  "  add  to  our  faith  virtue, 
and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance; 
and  to  temnerance  patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and 
to  godliness  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,"  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  such  pretensions.  No  individuals  have  receivea 
more  explicit  testimonials  of  disapprobation  from  God, 
than  they  who  profess  to  excel  others  in  holiness.  In 
the  time  of  Isaiah  there  were  men,  who  said,  "  Stand  by 
thyself,  come  not  near  to  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou*"  Ctf 
these  Jehovah  said, ''  they  are  a  smoke  in  my  nose,  a  fire  that 
barneth  all  the  day."  The  Pharisee,  also,  stood  and  thanked 
God,  that  he  was  not  as  other  men,  and  especially  as  a 
publican,  whom  he  saw  smiting  on  his  breast,  and  saying, 
^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ;"  and  yet  the  latter  went 

*lKing88:46.  tJob9:20.  tEoel.TtaO. 

|]Utt]Ll9:17.  niJohnlsS. 
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down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  other.  In  reply, 
it  may  be  suggested,  that  after  all,  these  were  sinful  men. 
This  we  do  not  doubt ;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  doubt, 
that  they,  as  sincerely  as  any  in  our  times,  believed  them- 
selves to  be  holy.  *'  The  Lrf>rd  seeth  not  as  man  seetby" 
and  he  scrutinized  their  hearts,  and  laid  before  the  world 
the  result  of  his  examination  ;  and  were  he  now  to  expose 
the  moral  state  of  those,  who  claim  to  be  p^ect,  there  are 
grounds  to  fear  that  the  development  would  be  equally 
appalling. 

This  view  of  their  own  perfection  is  at  variance  with 
the  experience  of  the  saints  in  all  ages.  It  is  impossible  lo 
read  very  far  in  the  history  of  almost  any  saint,  from  Noah 
to  the  last  spirit  which  has  gone  from  earth  to  heaven, 
without  finding  them  to  be  imperfect.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  are  described  by  the  finger  of  God,  as 
having  been  guilty  of  serious  transgressions ;  and  are  Per- 
fectionists better  than  they?  David,  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Daniel,  confessed  their  vileness  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  mournfully  bewailed  their  iniquities ;  and  are  Perfection* 
ists  better  than  they  ?  John,  and  James,  and  Paul,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  transgressors,  and 
Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly ;  and  are  Perfectionists  better 
than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise ;  for  we  have  before  shown,  that 
^  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the  earth  that  doeth  good  and 
sinneth  not."  But  here  we  are  accused  of  holding  forth  for 
imitation  the  example  of  sinful  men,  and  thus  nindering 
the  progress  of  holiness.  To  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  no  instance  can  be  found  in  which  Christians  have 
been  exhorted  to  imitate  the  sins  of  the  ancient  saints. 
Still  we  unhesitatingly  hold  forth,  as  patterns  for  the  people 
of  God,  their  mournful  acknowledj^nents  of  their  trans- 
gressions, their  penitential  confessions,  and  their  earnest 
supplications  for  pardon.  These  we  unequivocally  pro- 
nounce to  be  quite  as  necessary  for  any  disciple  of  the  new 
dispensation,  as  for  Noah,  Daniel,  or  Job. 

It  is  asked,  why  we  are  not  content  with  recommending 
the  example  of  our  Saviour  alone  ?  We  reply,  that  as  a 
complete  illustration  of  the  moral  law,  we  hold  it  forth  for  the 
admiration  of  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  call  loudly 
on  them  implicitly  to  imitate  it  But  as  transgressors,  then 
are  portions  of  our  duty,  which  the  example  of  Christ  does 
not  illustrate.    ''  He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefilec^  and  sepa- 
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rate  from  sinDers."  As  he  never  sinned,  he.  could  not  con- 
fess sin,  nor  repent  of  it,  nor  be  humble  on  account  of  it,  nor 
seek  forffiveness  in  prayer,  nor  rely  on  the  merits  of  another 
for  justification,  nor  plead  for  his  own  sanctification.  Hence, 
if  God  has  given  examples  of  these  duties,  they  are  of  ne- 
cessity derived  from  those  who  have  sinned,  and  have  also 
confessed  their  sins,  repented,  relied  on  the  blood  of  Christ 
for  salvation,  and  earnestly  sought  the  sanctifying  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit  Such  instances  are  recorded  in 
the  word  of  God  for  our  instruction,  and  we  are  there  com- 
manded to  be  followers  of  those  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises.  In  this  li^ht  3ie  examplet 
of  the  ancient  saints  are  of  incalculable  miportance  to  all 
who  desire  to  be  saved.  Their  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  various  exposures  even  of  renewed  hearts  to  sin,  their 
deep  contrition,  their  humble  confessions,  and  their  strong 
feith,  have  been  sought  for  and  carefully  copied  by  Chris- 
tians of  every  generation :  nor  will  they  ever  be  neglected 
by  such  as  appreciate  the  qualifications  which  are  accepta- 
ble to  God.  Instead  of  castinic:  out  of  their  minds  these 
noble  characters,  of  which  the  JEIoly  Spirit  has  informed  us, 
that  the  world  was  not  worthy,  instead  of  impeaching  the 
whole  cloud  of  witnesses,  whom  the  Almighty  has  sum- 
moned to  bear  witness,  respecting  their  duty ;  Christians 
will  joyfully  receive  the  testimony  of  their  lives,  and  humbly 
walk  in  their  steps.  The  man  who  is  not  prepared  to 
understand  their  practical  value,  is  a  stranger  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  And  he  who  rejects  them,  is  not  &r  from 
the  border  of  infidelity. 

The  belief  in  one's  own  perfection  is  at  variance  with  a 
correct  and  spiritual  understanding  of  the  divine  law.  It  is 
indeed  possible  to  form  some  general,  and,  as  far  as  they  go, 
tolerably  accurate  views  of  this  law,  while  the  mind  is 
grossly  ignorant  concerning  its  extent  God  has  informed 
us,  that  It  is  exceedingly  broad,  and  its  exposition  by  the 
Saviour  shows,  that  there  is  no  thought,  feeling,  purpose,  or 
act,  over  which  it  does  not  claim  the  control.  Were  this 
holy  sjrstem  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men  spiritually  understc^,  and  thoroughly  applied 
to  themselves,  by  the  individuals  under  consideration,  they 
would  not  dare  to  call  themselves  perfect  They  would  di»> 
cover  in  their  thoughts,  feelings,  imaginations,  and  actions, 
so  many  deviations  from  it,  as  to  luarm  them,  and  make 
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them  individually  pray,  ^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'^ 
Even  now,  if  they  understood  this  single  principle,  *'  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  ^nods  before  me/'  they  would  tremble  to 
maintain  the  profession  of  a  personal  union  with  the  Majesty 
of  heaven  and  earth.  They  would  recoil  with  horroar  &oin 
the  thought  of  claiming  to  be  sharers  with  the  Almi^ty  in 
his  natural,  or  moral  perfections.  It  would  appear  to  them 
to  be  the  most  shocking  blasphemy.  They  would  deem  it 
sufficient  condescension  in  God,  to  renew  and  restore  to  his 
fiivour  those,  who  had  so  provokingly  departed  from  him ; 
nor  could  they  think  it  possible,  that  be  would  elevate  such 
worthless  beings  to  a  participation  in  the  essential  glories  of 
the  Godhead.  They  would  readily  adopt  the  reverent  ex- 
pressions, which  he  has  prepared  for  his  own  worship,  and 
cordially  say,  "  There  is  none  Uke  unto  thee,  O  Lord.'* 
"  Thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might,"  "  Who 
would  not  fear  thee,  O  king  of  nations,  for  unto  thee  it  ap- 
pertaineth ;  forasmuch  as  among  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
nations,  and  in  all  their  kingdoms,  there  is  none  Uke  thee  " 
"Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for 
thou  only  art  holy."  A  correct  view  either  of  that  part  of 
the  law  which  defines  our  duties  to  God,  or  of  the  adorable 
character,  in  which  it  is  founded,  would  immediately  anni- 
hilate every  suspicion  of  their  own  perfection,  and  make  them 
perceive  themselves  to  be  wretched  and  miserable  and  poor 
and  blind  and  naked.  It  is  ignorance  of  the  holiness  of  the 
Almighty,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  law,  or  9i  practical 
rejection  of  its  claims,  that  prepares  them  to  retain  the  opin- 
ion, that  they  are  perfect.  This  is  as  tenable  respecting  the 
portions  of  the  law  which  relate  to  men,  as  to  Grod.  A 
clear  view  of  their  duties  to  mankind  would  instantly  con- 
vince them,  that  they  are  amazingly  deficient,  and  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  congratulate  themselves  with  dreams  of 
their  holiness,  would  fill  them  with  shame,  and  call  foith 
expressions  of  noortification. 

The  profession  of  personal  perfection  is  also  at  variance 
with  the  views  of  the  saints  at  the  last  day.  When  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  come,  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  all  tbe 
holy  angels  with  him,  and  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  and  shall  place  the  righteous  on  his  right  hand, 
and  say  unto  them,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,"    and  shall  specify  the  transactions  which  a 
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regard  for  bim  has  led  them  to  perform;  they  will  be  titterly 
unconscious  of  having  done  them,  and  wm  inquire  with 
amazement,  "  When  saw  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee,  or 
thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stran- 
ger, and  took  thee  in,  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee,  or  sick, 
or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee?"  Nothing  can  be  more 
inconsistent  with  such  language,  than  the  idea  of  their  own 
perfection.  Wherever  else  this  opinion  may  exist,  it  will 
never  be  found  among  those  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ. 

Having  now  stateid  and  examined  the  three  primary 
errours  of  which  this  heresy  is  composed,  it  is  desirable 
also  to  speciiy  their  results.  Of  these,  the  first  is  common- 
ly the  abandonment  of  prayer  in  the  family,  of  instruction 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  the  patronage  of  every  benevo- 
lent society.  Social  and  public  prayer  is  then  denounced 
as  entirely  unnecessary.  The  closet  is  forsaken,  under  the 
pretence  sometimes,  that  they  "  need  nothing,"  and  at  others, 
that  they  "  pray  all  the  time."  The  Lord's  prayer  is  rejected, 
because  the  passage  "  forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  is  plainly 
inapplicable  to  those  who  are  free  from  sin.  The  Sabbath 
is  regarded  as  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  wantonly  profaned.  In  a  short  time  Baptism  is 
declared  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
abandoned.  As  a  reason  for  refusing  the  memorials  of 
Christ's  body,  they  allege  that  the  observance  of  this  ordi- 
nance is  limited,  by  the  expression  "  till  I  come ;"  and  declare 
it  now  to  be  superseded  by  his  arrival  in  their  flesh.  This 
is  denominated  "  his  second  coming." 

It  would  here  be  painfully  instructive  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  disciples  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  those 
who  at  different  times  since  the  apostolic  age  have  professed 
that  "  Christ  had  made  his  second  appearance  in  them ;" 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  characters  of  the  latter 
have  proved  them  to  be  either  miserable  fanatics,  or  abandoned 
impostors.  The  theory  which  those  of  onr  day  attempted 
first  to  sustain,  declares,  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Christ 
appeared  the  second  time  in  our  world,  entered  into  the  flesh 
of  his  people,  and  then  superseded  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  But  finding  at  length,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  by  the  apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they 
concluded,  that  Christ  did  not  come  during  their  lives^  The 
period  of  his  second  arrival  was  next  determined  to  be  near 
the  time  when  they  suppose  the  last  book  of  the  inspired 
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Yolume  to  have  been  completed.  To  sustain  this  opinion, 
they  compel  those  passages,  which  relate  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  death  of  the  beloved  disciple,  and  some 
other  external  events,  to  bear  &lse  witness  respecting-  the 
Messiah,  by  speaking  what  the  Holy  Spirit  never  intended 
them  to  mean.  The  predictions  of  his  providential  ('*  coin- 
ings,'') dispensations  in  these  respects,  are  declared  to  be  ftd- 
filial  by  his  second  arrival, — ^his  coming  into  the  flesh  of  his 
saints,  thus  superseding  all  the  ordinances  which  be  es- 
tablished during  his  incarnation.  As,  according  to  their 
views,  his  second  arrival  occurred  at  the  moment  when  the 
Jewish  dispensation  ceased ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  new 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  old,  was  given  under  this  dispensa- 
tion, they  unquestionably  believe,  that  this  <'  second  coming^ 
cannot  be  disproved  by  the  Scriptures.  Like  those  who 
relate  miracles  performed  in  circumstances,  which  exclude 
the  possibility  of  investigation,  the  discoverers  of  this  com- 
ing undoubtedly  suppose  the  event  to  be  located  in  a  region, 
and  at  a  time,  from  which  nothing  can  be  drawn  to  cast  sus- 
picion on  their  assertions.  But,' unhappily  for  this  theory, 
the  Scriptures  explicitly  define  the  manner  in  which  the 
Saviour  shall  come  a  second  time  to  the  earth.  In  his  last 
interview  with  his  disciples,  as  he  was  talking  with  them, 
and  they  were  listening  to  his  gracious  words,  he  was  taken 
up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight  "  And  while 
they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  behold 
two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel,  which  also  said,  ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This 
same  Jesus  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  see  him  go  into  heaven.^  His 
coming  will  then  be  a  public  one.  It  will  be  a  bodily  one. 
He  will  be  seen  by  human  eyes.  He  will  descend  from  the 
clouds.  All  these  circumstances  are  necessary  to  answer 
the  description  of  his  coming  in  like  manner  as  the  aposdes 
saw  him  depart.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  unequivocally 
sustained  by  other  expUcit  predictions  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Indeed  his  coming  is  to  be  so  public,  that  "every 
eye  shall  see  him."  These  prophecies,  like  those  of  the  old 
Testament,  are  not  of  private  interpretation.  The  transac- 
tion to  which  they  relate,  must  be  a  fact  not  only  cognizable 
by  the  external  senses,  but  actually  seen  by  every  eye.  As 
yet  there  has  been  no  such  coming  of  the  Son  of  Han,  as 
that  described  in  these  passages.    But  it  may  be  replied,  that 
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the  time  of  this  "  coming"  is  represented  by  the  apostles  to 
be  before  the  death  of  some  who  were  then  upon  the  earth. 
And  we  most  cheerfully  admit,  that  whenever  this,  or  simi- 
lar terms  are  used  to  denote  his  providential  dispensations  in 
destroying  Jerusalem,  in  producing  the  external  revolutions 
necessary  to  the  promotion  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  taking  away 
the  life  of  any  individual,  they  have  been  fulfilled.  Thus 
the  passage,  "  Behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with 
me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be,"  has 
been  in  one  successive  course  of  fulfilment  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  utterance.  Human  life  is  short,  and  Christ  in  his 
providence  has  come  quickly  to  every  individual  who  has  lived 
on  the  earth,  and  has  received  the  righteous  into  paradise, 
and  doomed  the  wicked  to  their  own  place ;  and  this  pas- 
sage is  still  as  applicable  to  the  present  generation,  as  to  any 
which  preceded  us ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  applicable  to 
every  individual  till  time  shall  be  no  longer.  But  from  pas- 
sages which  relate  to  providential  dispensations,  no  sem- 
blance of  an  argument  can  be  justly  drawn  to  sustain  the 
opinion,  that  the  second  and  glorious  advent  of  Christ  to 
this  world  is  already  past,  much  less  that  he  has  entered  into 
the  flesh  of  his  people  and  become  personally  united  to 
them. 

The  final  ^p  in  the  course  of  this  heresy  is  the  most 
appalling  of  them  all.  Perfectionism  in  its  early  stages  con- 
tains the  concealed  elements  of  infidelity,  but  they  are  rapid- 
ly combined,  developed  and  matured.  No  system  of  "  Ra- 
tionalism" has  half  the  power  of  Perfectionism  to  hasten 
men  on  to  the  avowal  of  infidel  principles.  Protected  by 
the  sacred  name  of  holiness,  and  seating  itself  deeply  in  the 
passions,  it  soon  gathers  strength  sufilcient  to  burst  asunder 
the  bonds,  and  cast  away  the  cords  of  the  moral  law,  of 
evan^lical  ordinances,*  and  ecclesiastical  covenants.  But 
here  it  does  not  stop.  It  denies  the  applicability  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  saints  of  the  present  generation.  It  de- 
clares the  personal  instructions  of  Christ  to  be  superseded 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Finding  itself  afterwards  entangled  in  the  apostolic  writings, 
it  pubhcly  proclaims,  that  they  also  pertain  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  have  shared  in  its  decay— that  this  dispen- 
sation ceased,  and  Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  com- 

•  With  the  ezoeptioii  of  a  few  Peifectioniitt  in  Uaseachusettf,  the  rqection  of 
ordinanoes  ie  undentood  to  benmvenaL 
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ing  of  Christ  into  bis  saints,  which  occurred,  according  to 
their  chronolo^,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Thence- 
forth it  proclaims  that  the  whole  Bible,  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  the  Old,  is  applicable  to  the  saints,  "  only  as  the 
instructions  pertinent  to"  this  world  "  are  applicable  to  the 
citizens  of  the"  world  to  come ;  that  "  the  whole  Bible  is 
the  Old  Testament  to  those  who  are  in  the  kingdom  of 
God;"  and  that  the  "New  Testament  is  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God."  Here,  then,  we 
see  the  "  end  of  Perfection."  It  is  a  rejection  of  all  the  in- 
structions given  by  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  and  the  Sa- 
viour. It  is  a  submission  to  the  control  of  human  inclinations, 
propensities,  prejudices  and  passions,  improperly  and  crini- 
inally  denominated  "leadings  of  the  Spirit."  If  he  who 
attributes  his  possession  of  reason  to  the  gift  of  the  Author 
of  nature,  and  jret  relies  so  exclusively  on  its  guidance  as 
to  reject  the  Scriptures,  is  justly  denominated  an  in^dei ; 
what  shall  he  be  called,  who  abandons  them  through  the 
influence  of  human  feelings,  which  he  has  mistaken  tor  the 
dictates  of  the  Almighty?  If  the  one  is  infidelity  having 
its  source  in  the  reason,  the  other  is  that  nK)re  pestilent  in- 
fidelity having  its  origin  in  the  passions. 

Perfectionism  does  not  profess  to  cherish  hostility  against 
one  church,  or  denomination,  but  against  all.  She  has  ar- 
rayed herself  in  declared  warfare  with  whatever  has  heieto- 
fore  been  denominated  Christian.  Hence  all  churches  axe 
equally  subject  to  her  attacks.  One  of  the  evils  which  is 
found  to  exist  wherever  this  heresy  has  prevailed,  consists 
in  the  partial  obliteration  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  re- 
ligion from  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  eventually  adopt 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  errour.  The  ignorant,  the  ard^it 
and  the  unstable  in  the  church  are  generally  fiiscinated  by 
its  name,  and  allured  to  hear  the  principles  of  which  it  is 
composed.  These  at  first  are  not  fully  declared.  Enough 
only  are  disclosed  to  produce  agitation  and  doubt  respectinsr 
the  doctrines  received  by  the  churches.  The  Antinomian 
principle,  that  "  pardoned  sin  is  no  sin,"  and  therefore  that 
the  confession  of  sin  must  be  either  a  falsehood,  or  a  sure 
indication  of  impenitence,  is  one  of  the  early  weapons  with 
which  Christians  are  assailed.  This  leads  them  to  doubt 
whether  confession  in  prayer  is  acceptable  to  God.  Here 
the  evil  becomes  a  practical  one.  Some  are  perplexed  re- 
specting their  own  duty ;  others,  because  their  brethren  con- 
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tinue  to  "  make  their  confession  as  aforetime."  This  extends 
to  other  principles  and  duties,  and  often  seriously  affects 
those,  of  whom  we  had  hoped  better  things,  till  their  under- 
standings became  so  confused,  that  '^  when  for  the  time,  they 
ought  to  be  teachers,  they  have  need,  that  one  teach  them 
again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ." 
And  while  many  are  thus  agitated  by  the  speciousness 
of  this  delusion  in  its  early  stages,  others  yield  themselves  to 
its  influence,  so  that  in  many  places  there  are  little  confede- 
rations of  religionists,  who  abandon  all  the  ordinances  of  re- 
vealed religion,  and  hold  all  the  prominent  errours  of  Per- 
fectionism. The  subjects  of  this  delusion  do  not,  at  first, 
disclose  any  change  in  their  doctrinal  views.  Slight  de- 
viations fix>m  the  usual  modes  of  communicating  Christian 
experience  are  indeed  discernible,  but  they  are  conmionly 
so  slight  as  not  to  excite  serious  alarm.  Their  appearance 
is  lovely,  and  their  temper  apparently  amiable.  Their 
whole  demeanour  is  admirably  calculated  to  deceive,  not 
merely  the  unsuspecting,  but  "  the  very  elect."  Soon  their 
apparent  lovehness  and  joy  are  succeeded  by  indications  of 
doom ;  their  spirit  is  evidently  violent,  and  their  language 
full  of  denunciation.  They  are  now  prepared  for  a  crusade, 
not  only  against  all  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  but  also 
against  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  revealed  religion. 
They  assail  not  only  those  in  their  own  vicinity,  but  fire- 
quently  make  invasions  into  other  places,  and  sometimes 
undertake  long  journies  to  make  proselytes.  Even  females, 
claiming  to  be  sent  of  God,  often  participate  in  all  the  labours 
of  the  itineracy,  and  make  soUtary  tours  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  their  newly  discovered  liberty.  Were  this  de- 
lusion confined  to  the  private  members  of  the  churches,  it 
would  excite  less  anxiety.  But  it  has  already  drawn  under 
its  influence  students,  licentiates  and  evangelists.  These, 
indeed,  have  been  taken  for  the  most  part  ftrom  the  ranks  of 
comparative  ignorance,  irregularity,  instability,  or  melan- 
choly. It  must,  however,  oe  conceded,  that  individuals 
from  more  than  one  prominent  theological  seminary,  have 
boldly  avowed  these  errours,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
work  of  teaching  and  defending  them.  In  no  other  way 
has  there  been,  during  the  present  generation,  an  apostacy 
in  so  short  a  time  of  so  many,  who  had  either  entered,  or 
:were  preparing  to  enter,  the  sacred  ofllce. 
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It  may  be  supposed,  that  a  system  combining  so  much 
absurdity,  infidelity,  and  blasphemy,  can  produce  no  serious 
or  extensive  injury.  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  sus- 
tained by  facts.  Immediately  after  the  settlement  of  Boston, 
in  Massachusetts,  a  single  individual*  arrived  there,  who 
asserted  her  personal  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
maintained  most  of  the  other  principles  which  are  now  in- 
culcated by  the  disciples  of  the  new  dispensation.!  Her 
brother,  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright  of  Hampton,  New- 
Hampshire,  soon  adopted  her  heresies.  Almost  the  whole 
congregation  in  Boston  were  infected.  Even  their  pastor, 
the  Uev.  Mr.  Cotton,  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  partially 
drawn  into  the  delusion.  The  public  affairs  of  the  country 
were  affected  and  deranged ;  "  nor  could  the  ordering  o£ 
town-lots,  or  town-rates,  or  any  meeting  whatsoever,  escape 
the  confusions  of  this  controversy."  "The  ei^editioii 
against  the  Pequot  Indians  was  most  shamefally  discou- 
raged, because  the  army  was  too  much  under  a  covenant  of 
works."  Churches  were  dreadfully  a^tated,  and  people, 
who  had  accompanied  their  ministers  three  thousand  mUei^ 
and  adhered  to  them  through  perils  by  land  and  sea  and 
false  brethren,  now  b^;an  to  cherish  such  "prejudices 
against  their  doctrines,  and  even  their  persons,  as  precluded 
a  desire  ever  again  to  hear,  or  even  to  see  them."  Nor  were 
these  disturbances  settled  without  the  intervention  of  a 
general  synod.  This  convened  at  Cambridge,  August  30, 
1637 ;  selected  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  the  Rer. 
Peter  Buckley  as  moderators;  and,  after  many  efforts,  pray- 
ers, and  tears,  the  evil  b^^an  to  abate.  Mr.  Cotton  again 
acquired  the  confidence  of  his  brethren,  and  many  in  the 
churches,  from  that  time,  gradually  abandoned  the  heresy4 
Mr.  Wheelright  was  so  misled  by  his  delusions,  as  to  be  con- 
victed by  the  General  Court  of  sedition,  and  was  banished. 
After  seven  years,  he  wrote  to  the  government  a  confession, 
in  which  he  said,  <<  It  is  the  grief  of  my  soul,  that  I  used  soch 
vehement  and  censorious  speeches.  I  repent  me,  that  I  did 
adhere  to  persons  of  corrupt  judgment  to  the  countenanciitf 
and  encouraging  of  them  in  any  of  their  errours  or  evu 

•  IbiLHiitehtBaoiL 

tllagiialMCiiiiMiAiii«icttia,HartfBid.   Vol.ap.4a 
^Mafoalui Chzteti  Amenctna.  VoL  H. pp.  4iO-44S. 
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practices.''    Upon  this  confession  he  was  recalled,  and  lived 
many  years  a  useful  minister  of  Christ.* 

Had  not  this  heresy  been  thus  early  arrested,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  evils,  which  would  have  been  entailed 
on  our  country.    These  can  be  learned  only  in  the  history 
of  the  periods  in  which  it  had  time  to  develope  all  its  prin- 
ciples, and  bring  all  its  fruits  to  maturity.    Such  a  time  oc- 
curred in  Germany  and  Bohemia,  during  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.t     The  ^<  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,"  held  the  three  leading  principles, 
which  constitute  modem  Antinomianism.    They  professed 
to  be  free  from  the  law,  to  be  personally  united  to  God,  and 
to  be  perfect    The  practical  results  of  this  system  were  ap- 
palling.   Its  disciples  rejected  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel, 
declared  themselves  to  be  Christ,  and  even  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Almighty.    They  abandoned  every  species  of 
labour,  adopted  an  air  of  lunacy  and  distraction,  and  sub- 
sisted by  beggary.     They  asserted,  that  he  who  is  per- 
sonally unit^  to  God,  cannot  sin,  even  though  he  violated 
every  precept  of  the  decalo^e.     With  such  a  principle, 
their  lives  seem  to  have  been  m  perfect  agreement.   Amongst 
no  other  people,  in  no  other  assemblies,  except  those  con- 
vened for  the  worship  of  heathen  deities,  have  there  ever 
been  stronger  indications  of  unrestrained  depravity.    These 
were  the  effects  in  former  times  of  the  delusions,  which 
are  now  revived.    The  history  of  results  in  one  generation 
is  prophecy  concerning  all  those  who,  in  future  times,  shall 
adopt  the  same  principles.     Circumstances  may  produce 
slight  variations  in  the  consequences,  but  their  prominent 
features  are  inunutable.     Already  can  facts  of  a  serious 
nature  in  our  own  land  be  cited  to  show,  that  these  princi- 
ples have  lost  none  of  their  power  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
injure  the  morals  of  society ;  and  if,  in  the  holy  displeasure 
of  God,  they  are  destined  to  continue  and  extend,  we  must 
prepare  to  witness  a  renewal  of  the  painful  scenes,  which 
are  inseparable  from  their  prevalence. 

'  ♦  Brooks*  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  London.    VoL  HI.  pp.  475-47T. 

t  SeeDr.  Murdook's  MotlMim.     VoL  IL  pp.  406^  Ac,  478^  Ac^  689;  Ac- 
Dr.  Maclain's  do.    VoL  H.  428;  Ac,  600,  Ac.,  fcS,  &c.  ^  ^'^ '^ 
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Art.   IV.    The   Intellectual   Dependence  of  Men 
ON  God. 

By  W.  B.  Hacutt,  Mt.  Hope  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  design,  to  discuss  any 
of  those  questions,  which  speculative  men  have  raised  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  events  are  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  "  It  is  enough  for  our  devotion,"  says 
Brown,  "  to  trace  everywhere  the  characters  of  the  Divini- 
ty,— of  provident  arrangement  prior  to  this  system  of  things, 
and  to  know  therefore  mat  without  that  divine  will  as  ante- 
cedent, nothing  could  have  been.''  We  admit  this  to  be  true. 
Every  one  however,  conversant  at  all  with  the  history  of 
opinions  on  this  subject,  knows,  that  a  class  of  philosophers 
as  respectable  as  any  other,  either  in  numbers,  or  weight  of 
authority,  have  been  disposed  "  to  ascribe  every  change  in 
the  universe,  material  or  intellectual,  not  to  the  original  fore- 
sight and  arrangement  merely,  but  to  the  direct  operation  of 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  world."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  avow  a  partiality  for  one  of  these  theories,  more  than 
another.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  a  prac- 
tical, abiding  sense  of  the  agency  of  God,  as  extending  in 
some  way  to  all  events,  pervading  minutely  every  departraoit 
of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  in  every  instance  execu- 
ting, as  well  as  ordaining  the  laws  which  govern  their  ope- 
rations, is  not  only  a  sentiment  of  vigorous  piety  when  cher- 
ished in  a  high  degree,  but  in  some  degree,  higher  or  lower, 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  piety.  No  person  can  be 
wholly  deficient  in  this  feeling,  who  is  not  wanting  also  in 
every  other  religious  sentiment  That  man  must  l^  a  stran- 
ger to  all  the  practical  impressions  of  piety,  and  living  in  a 
state  of  mind  essentially  atheistic,  who  is  habitually  unob- 
servant of  the  relations,  which  as  a  creature  he  sustains  to 
the  Creator,  who  witnesses  the  events,  which  take  place 
around  him  without  ever  being  reminded  of  the  divine  effi- 
ciency which  causes  them,  and  who  is  conscious  too  o(  pro- 
cesses within  him,  which  he  supposes  perhaps,  if  he  has  any 
precise  beUef  about  them,  may  be  self-originated  and  self-di- 
rected. Regarded  in  one  point  of  view,  Sie  great  difference 
between  the  truly  religious  and  irreligious  lies  chiefly  in  this. 
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that  while  the  former  are  penetrated  more  or  less  deeply  with 
a  sense  of  God's  universal  presence  and  their  own  reliance 
upon  him,  the  latter,  if  they  feel  these  truths  at  all,  feel  them 
only  in  a  low  degree.  To  the  eye  of  the  Christian  every 
operation  of  nature  discloses  some  trace  of  the  Deity. 
These,  he  exclaims,  as  the  changes  of  the  year  pass  before 
him, 

"These Almighty  Father,  these 

Are  but  the  varied  Goa.    The  rolling  year 
lafuUof  thee." 

It  is  man,  on  the  contrary,  "wandering"  emphatically, 
"  with  brute,  unconscious  gaze,"  who, 

"  Marks  not  the  mighty  Hand, 

That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep;  shoots,  streaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion,  that  o  erspreaas  the  spring ; 
Fiinffs  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature;  hurls  the  tempest  forth ; 
And,  as  on  earth  his  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  spnngs  of  life. 

Characteristic  however  as  it  is  of  the  truly  religious,  that 
they  have  always  some  impression,  stronger  or  weaker,  of 
God's  all  pervading  energy,  there  is  still  something  dispro- 
portionate often  in  the  development  of  this  impression  even 
in  their  minds.  Instead  of  manifesting,  as  we  should  expect, 
an  equal  sensibility  to  all  the  relations  of  their  dependent 
state,  it  is  more  conmion  to  see  them  comparatively  indifferent 
to  some  of  these  relations,  although  as  important  and  as 
practical  as  those  which  they  fully  appreciate.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  deficiency  in  the  inadequate  views,  which 
the  great  body  even  of  religious  men,  entertain  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  their  intellecttuU  dependence  on  God.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  good  were  in  league  with  the 
wicked,  to  exclude  the  Creator  altogether  from  this  depart- 
ment of  his  agency.  They  claim  for  their  minds,  if  we  may 
infer  their  pretensions  from  their  feelings,  a  constitution 
wholly  unhke  that,  which  they  claim  either  for  their  bodies, 
or  the  physical  world,  or  the  course  of  events ;  a  constitution, 
which  removes  the  Infinite  Ruler  from  all  concern  in  the  intel- 
lectual acts  of  his  creatures,  and  which  invests  them  with  a 
self-sufficiency  as  to  such  acts,  which  these  very  individuals 
who  exercise  it,  would  deem  it  the  madness  of  impiety  to  ar- 
rogate in  respect  to  any  thing  else.  The  majority, — we 
would  leave  room  for  some  and  honourable  exceptions, — ^but 
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the  majority  even  of  those  who  are  really  devoat,  who  carry 
the  sentiment  of  dependence  so  far  as  to  recognise  it  in  all  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  virtually  disown  this  sentiment 
the  moment  they  come  to  act  as  intellectual  beings,  as  if  they 
had  now  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  God's  dominion,  and 
were  in  regions,  to  which  his  eye  seldom  wanders,  and  where 
the  pressure  of  his  arm,  elsewhere  ever  upon  them,  has  ceas- 
ed to  be  felt. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  proof  of 
these  remarks.  The  bare  statement  of  them  will  suggest  to 
the  reader  the  general  evidence  of  their  truth.  No  person 
especially,  we  think,  will  call  for  confirmation  of  them,  who 
baa  been  himself  addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  study,  and  is  a 
believer  in  that  dependence  upon  the  Creator  for  all  capacity 
of  action,  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  derived  existence. 
His  own  experience  establishes  the  point .  He  cannot  but  be 
conscious,  that  however  deficient  he  may  have  been  in  ac- 
knowledging his  other  relations  as  a  created  being,  he  has 
still  been  less  deficient  there,  than  in  respect  to  his  inability 
to  think  and  reason,  except  as  God  gives  him  the  power. 
At  the  very  time  when  he  would  have  bien  absolutely  shock- 
ed at  the  thought  of  his  own  presumption,  had  he  merely 
undertaken  a  journey,  or  changed  his  place  of  residence,  or 
performed  some  similar  thing  without  confessing  his  need  of 
higher  wisdom  than  his  own,  it  has  been,  perhaps,  his  habit ' 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  profoundest  truths,  and 
yet  feel  as  much  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for  suc- 
cess, as  though  he  believed  mind  were  a  thing  which  Deity 
itself  could  not  influence. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  trace  developments  of  the  dis- 
position which  has  now  been  mentioned,  in  numberless 
ways.  After  what  has  been  said,  a  single  illustration  will 
suffice.  Were  men  equally  susceptible  of  impressions  of 
their  dependence,  from  the  various  modes  in  which  God 
exerts  his  energy  upon  them,  we  should  see  them  as  much 
affected  by  witnessing  striking  displays  of  intellectual  power, 
as  those  which  are  purely  physical.  Instead  of  this,  the  re- 
verse, as  every  one  knows,  is  true.  Let  a  person,  with  such 
habits  of  religious  association  as  intelligent  Christians  gen- 
erally possess,  read  such  a  work,  for  example,  as  Henderson's 
"  Journal  of  a  residence  in  Iceland," — a  work  abounding  in 
descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  phenomena,  and 
without  a  single  comment  from  the  author  to  direct  his 
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thoughts  to  God,  how  frequently  during  the  perusal  will  his 
thoughts  of  their  own  accord  take  this  direction.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  scenes  there  described 
would  be  likely  to  impress  an  eye-witness,  how  impossible 
for  any  serious  reader  to  peruse  even  the  description  itself, 
without  being  led,  through  these  works  of  nature,  up  to  na- 
ture's God.  What  levity,  what  skepticism,  yea,  we  will  add, 
what  atheism  itself,  can  prevent  his  mind  from  recurring 
instantly  to  that  Omnipotent  Being,  whose  agents  he  sees, 
through  the  medium  of  the  narrative,  at  work  on  every  side 
of  him,  shaking  the  earth,  and  rending  the  mountains,  and 
convulsing  the  heavens,  in  the  potency  of  their  strength  ? 

Interdumque  atram  pronimpit  ad  aethera  nubero, 
Attolitque  globos  flammarum,  et  aidera  lambit. 

But  let  this  same  individual  now,  whom  we  have  sup- 
posed to  be  thus  affected  by  an  exhibition  of  mere  physical 
power,  contemplate  some  of  the  mightier  movements  of 
mind, — ^let  him  study,  for  instance,  such  a  performance  as 
Butler's  Analogy,  or  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  ; — let  him 
reflect  what  various  and  wonderful  powers  must  have  been 
exerted  to  produce  it,  what  discriminating  there  must  have 
been  of  reason,  what  recollecting  of  memory,  what  imagina- 
tion, what  skill  in  language,  what  vigorous  exercise,  in  short, 
of  every  part  of  the  intellectual  man  ; — suppose  him  fully 
able  to  follow  the  track  of  these,  or  any  of  the  other  great 
masters  of  thought  and  expression,  keenly  sensible  to  what- 
ever is  excellent  in  style,  or  powerful  in  argument,  so  that 
the  displays  of  their  taste  shall  delight  him,  and  the  grandeur 
of  their  conceptions  amaze  him,  and  his  captivated  soul  yield 
to  them  the  homage,  which  genius  like  theirs  exacts ;  and  yet 
hi  all  this  idolatry  of  men,  how  little  adoration  is  there 
likely  to  be  of  God  ?  How  improbable  is  it,  that  it  will  even 
once  occur  to  him,  that  there  has  been  any  co-operation 
of  divine  with  human  agency,  in  the  production  of  what  is 
thus  exciting  his  wonder  ?  How  much  reason  to  fear,  that 
so  far  from  having  this  tendency,  such  feats  of  intellectual 
strength  will  raise  unduly  his  conceptions  of  the  creature's 
power  of  achievement,  and  in  this  way  diminish  his 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  interpositions  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator?  A  mind,  it  is  needless  to  say,  affected  thus  from 
viewing  the  mental  efforts  of  others,  is  in  any  state  but  one 
YoL.  I.  T4 
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jhvourable  to  just  impressions  of  its  own  dependence.  Wc 
have  proposed  a  trial  for  testing  the  correctness  of  these  re- 
marks, which  every  one  can  apply  for  himself;  and  if 
doubted,  we  have  only  to  request  that  the  trial  may  be 
made. 

It  does  not  comport  with  our  design  to  dwell  at  any 
{Treat  length  on  the  reasons,  which  account  for  this  propen- 
sity of  men  to  overlook  their  intellectual  dependence.  The 
apology  for  a  thing,  however,  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  its 
explanation.  We  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  so  much 
of  the  explanation  as  may  serve  to  show,  that  if  the  propen- 
sity in  question  be  defensible,  it  must  be  on  some  other 
ground  than  that  of  its  origin. 

It  would  be  strictly  true,  but  not  pertinent,  to  adduce,  as 
its  principal  cause,  that  disposition  of  men  to  exclude  God 
from  all  superintendence  of  the  universe,  which,  as  Scripture 
afSrms,  makes  part  of  their  depravity,  and  as  all  history 
teaches,  gives  place  only  to  the  re-creating  energy  of  the 
Gospel.  This  account  of  the  matter  does  not  meet  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  case.  It  suggests  a  reason,  indeed,  for  the 
blindness  of  men  to  the  footsteps  of  Deity  throughout  the 
creation  at  large,  but  leaves  it  unexplained,  that  there  should 
be  so  much  more  of  it  m  this  particular  department  which 
we  speak  of,  than  any  where  else.  To  account  for  this,  we 
must  resort  to  other  causes,  more  specific  than  this  general 
one ;  causes  which,  although  they  may  derive  an  increased 
activity  from  this  leading  one,  would  still  exercise  a  degree 
of  influence,  even  if  that  had  no  existence.  We  have  not  to 
look  far  in  searching  for  such  causes.  In  the  first  place,  all 
those  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  neglect  of  mental  sci- 
ence in  general,  prevent  also  attention  to  ttiis  connexion, 
whatever  it  be,  between  God's  agency  and  the  agency  of 
man  in  these  intellectual  acts,  with  which  mental  science  is 
concerned.  The  philosophy  of  mind,  it  is  well  known,  has 
ever  had,  in  comparison  with  other  branches  of  study,  but 
few  votaries.  Its  inquiries  are  too  abstract,  of  course,  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  But  even  as  to  professed  students,  they 
are  so  far  partakers  of  that  tendency  of  our  nature  to  be 
more  attentive  to  things  around  us,  than  within  us,  that  they 
are  commonly  better  acquainted  with  all  other  subjects  than 
with  their  own  minds.  A  consequence  of  this  must  be,  that 
bur  mental  acts  will  suggest  to  us  the  idea  of  God  less  fire- 
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quently,  than  those  external  objects  which  address  the  senses, 
and  which  we  are  more  accustomed  to  notice.  If  it  were 
in  all  respects  as  natural  for  men  to  think  of  a  First  Cause, 
when  they  witness  developments  of  mind,  as  when  they 
witness  the  operations  of  matter,  they  would,  even  in  that 
case,  associate  the  idea  of  God  with  physical  objects  a  thou- 
sand times,  where  they  would  associate  it  once  with  a  men- 
tal act,  either  in  themselves  or  in  others.  For  we  do  not 
over-state  the  proportion,  when  we  say,  that  the  majority 
even  of  thinkino^  men,  take  a  thousand  times  more  notice  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  world  around  them,  than  of  what 
occurs  within  either  their  own,  or  the  minds  of  others. 
Henc^  the  traces  of  the 

-"Mighty  Hand 


That  every  husy  wheels  the  silent  Bpheres," 

may  be,  we  believe  they  are,  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
movements  of  the  intellectual  world  ;  but  of  course  they  will 
not  be  equally  discerned  so  long  as  the  mind  is  less  directed 
to  them,  than  to  those  other  traces  of  the  same  Hand,  which 
are  elsewhere  visible.  Unless,  however,  you  think  the  stu- 
pidity of  men  an  excuse  for  their  being  unmindful  of  the  in- 
tellectual wonders  within  them,  it  is  no  excuse  surely  for 
their  being  ignorant  of  those  lessons  of  dependence,  which 
a  proper  attention  to  these  wonders  would  impress  upon 
them. 

But  the  explanation  which  we  are  seeking  is  to  be  found 
chiefly,  we  think,  in  another  circumstance.  Men,  it  has 
just  been  said,  attend  almost  exclusively  to  external  things. 
They  observe  them,  study  them,  understand  them,  while  &e 
wonderful  instruments  themselves^  with  which  they  acquire 
this  knowledj^e,  are  comparatively  neglected  and  unknown. 
Were  the  fact  however  otherwise,  were  men  as  diligent 
students  of  mind  as  they  are  of  matter,  it  may  still  be 
doubted,  whether  they  would  feel  their  dependence  so 
much  in  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  the  former,  a^ 
in  those  which  they  sustain  to  the  latter.  A  remark  or  twp 
will  explain  this.  We  seem,  in  our  applications  of  the  law, 
that  eflfects  must  have  always  their  causes,  to  practise  a  sort 
of  partiality.  The  law,  in  other  words,  does  not  operate 
equally  in  reference  to  all  classes  of  eflfects.  In  the  case  of 
such  as  are  purely  physical,  it  leads  us  not  only  to  i:en),ax)c 
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tho  connexion  in  which  events  stand  to  each  other,  but 
unless  our  philosophy  be  atheism,  carries  back  our  thoughts 
irresistibly  to  the  Ordaiuer  of  that  connexion.  The  ateur- 
dity  of  supposing  blind,  unthinking  matter  to  be  the  author 
of  its  own  changes,  is  so  glaring,  that  we  are  urged  in- 
stinctively to  refer  them  to  some  higher  agency,  on  which 
we  feel,  that  both  those  changes,  and  we  ourselves,  so  &r  as 
concerned  with  them,  must  be  ultimately  dependent  It  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  operations  of  mind.  When  we  per- 
form an  intellectual  act  ourselves,  or  witness  its  perform- 
ance by  others,  we  have  before  us  an  intelligent,  conscious 
agent.  In  tracing  an  effect  to  such  an  agentj  we  are  apt  to 
feel  that  we  have  fully  accounted  for  it.  We  are  not  struck 
with  the  same  necessity,  as  in  the  other  case,  of  extending 
the  claim,  till  we  have  fastened  it  to  the  very  throne  of  the 
Eternal.  This  necessity,  however,  so  far  from  being  re- 
moved, or  even  diminished,  still  exists,  and  that  too,  as  a 
moment's  reflection  must  show,  in  an  infinitely  higher  de- 
gree. By  as  much  as  the  mechanism  of  mind  surpasses 
that  of  matter,  is  more  evincive  of  wisdom  and  skill,  noore 
unlike  any  of  the  products  of  human  power ;  by  so  much 
must  its  connexion  with  the  Supreme  Architect  be  more 
close  and  intimate,  by  so  much  must  its  dependence  upon 
him  for  existence  and  for  the  harmony  of  its  operations,  be 
more  incessant  and  entire.  Not  to  feel  this,  is  to  practise  on 
ourselves  so  strange  an  illusion  as  that  of  leaving  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  to  support  itself,  just  where  it  is  least 
capable  of  self-support. 

But  these  remarks  are  detaining  us  too  long  from  the 
principal  object  which  we  have  in  view.  Accorfingly,  we 
proceed  to  say,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  especially  of  those 
whose  chief  employment  is  study,  to  feel  that  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  God  for  the  successful  exertion  of  their 
minds,  and  to  cherish  the  habit  of  constant  resort  to  him  for 
the  assistance  which  they  need.  We  mieht  argue  this  duty 
on  various  grounds.  By  disowning  God's  superintend- 
ence of  the  intellectual  world,  we  exclude  him,  if  not  from  the 
most  glorious,  yet  certainly  one  among  the  most  glorious  of 
all  the  spheres  of  his  operations.  His  power,  for  which 
nothing  is  too  vast,  we  are  supposing  to  fail,  and  his  inspec- 
tion, for  which  nothing  is  too  minute,  to  be  withdrawn,  just 
where  we  ought  to  see  his  arm  achieving  its  highest  won- 
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der8,  and  his  eye  directing  its  intensest  gfaze.  Mind,  be  it 
remembered,  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  incomparably  more 
noble  than  matter.  The  power  requisite  for  creating  it, 
must  be  not  only  superior  in  degree,  but  different  in  kind, 
from  that  exerted  in  any  of  the  other  works  of  Deity.  It  is 
made  for  ends  of  infinitely  higher  value.  All  things  else 
exist  merely  in  subserviency  to  it.  The  laws,  which  regu- 
late its  movements,  are  as  harmonious  as  those  which  make 
"  the  music  of  the  spheres."  It  is  surely  here  then,  if  any 
where,  that  God  should  be  acknowledged.  To  overlook  his 
agency  in  all  the  other  modes  of  its  exertion,  would  be  to 
strike  a  feebler  blow  at  his  honour,  than  to  overlook  it  simply 
in  this.  For  what  are  towering  mountains,  though  "  Alps 
o'er  Alps  arise,"  compared  with  an  intellect,  which  the  Cre- 
ator has  made  capable  of  soaring  to  the  heavens,  and  filling 
immensity  even  with  the  presence  of  its  thoughts !  How 
unjust  therefore,  how  disparaging  to  God's  noblest  work, 
that  we  should  be  more  affected  with  the  proofs  of  his 
power,  that  we  should  be  made  more  sensible  of  his  greatness, 
and  our  own  weakness,  when  we  contemplate  objects  of  the 
natural  creation,  than  when  we  consider  the  structure  and 
operations  of  mind  ! 

But  it  is  another  reason  for  acknowledging  our  intellect- 
ual dependence,  on  which  we  would  chiefly  insist.  The 
highest  success  in  study  is  impossible  without  it.  We  can- 
not doubt,  surely,  that  he  who  made  our  minds  has  still 
access  to  them  ;  that  he  can  with  infinite  ease  direct  their 
operations ;  embarrass  or  facilitate  their  labour,  just  as  he 
pleases.  This  he  can  do,  without  the  working  of  any  mira- 
cle, or  disturbing  in  the  least  degree  theharmony  of  our  f)ow- 
ers.  "Think  with  yourself,"  says  Watts,  "how  easily  and 
how  insensibly  the  Author  of  your  being  can,  by  one  turn 
of  thought,  lead  you  into  a  large  scene  of  useful  ideas.  He 
can  teach  you  to  lay  hold  on  a  clue,  which  may  guide  your 
thoughts  with  safety  and  ease  through  all  the  difficulties  of 
an  intricate  subject.  He  can  direct  your  motions,  by  his 
providence,  so  that  the  glance  of  an  eye,  or  a  word  striking 
the  ear,  or  a  sudden  turn  of  the  fancy,  shall  conduct  you  to 
a  train  of  happy  sentiments."  '  Since  God  now  has  such 
controul  over  our  minds,  reason  itself  dictates,  that  we 
should  apply  to  him  for  aid,  that  we  should  feel  deeply  our 
need  of  it,  that  we  should  beseech  him  earnestly  to  bestow 
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it.  Let  us  do  this,  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  promises  of 
piety,  our  success  will  certainly  be  the  greater. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  saying  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  fact,  that  irreligious  persons,  profane  persons,  infidels, 
atheists,  deniers,  not  only  of  God's  superintending  care 
of  the  universe,  but  of  his  existence  even,  have  been 
often  times  prodigies  of  intellect,  eminent  for  all  those  mental 
gifts,  which  that  Being  whom  they  disown,  bestows  upon 
the  most  favoured  mortals.  We  do  wrong  to  infer  from 
such  cases,  that  study  may  be  divorced  from  prayer  without 
putting  its  success  at  all  to  the  hazard.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent reflection  which  the  examples  of  infidel  wit  and  infidel 
learning  should  awaken.  If  men  of  this  class  have  risen  to 
such  eminence,  without  the  aid  of  a  prayful  reliance  on 
God,  how  much  higher  a  rank  might  they  have  taken, 
we  would  say,  had  they  been  equally  studious,  but  more 
devout ! 

Perhaps  the  correct  view  of  the  matter,  however,  is  still 
a  different  one.  Mankind  ouig^ht  to  be  better  apprised  than 
the  mass  of  them,  we  suspect,  are,  that  very  few  of  those 
great  efforts  of  mind,  which  have  been  of  real  service  to  the 
world,  have  been  made  by  men  utterly  regardless  of  their  re- 
lations to  God.  To  make  no  account  of  any  thing  which 
Christianity  might  gain,  how  little  would  be  lost  even  to 
the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  human  improvement,  were 
we  at  this  moment  deprived  of  every  contribution  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  such  men 
as  Volney,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Shaftsbury,  Bolingbroke,  God- 
win, Paine,  Hume,  or  any  other  of  the  champions  of  infidel- 
ity !  How  few  books,  to  which  we  attach  any  very  high 
value  even  as  scholars,  would  disappear  from  our  libraries ! 
What  single  one  among  all  the  important  arts  of  life  should 
we  cease  to  enjoy !  Extinguish,  on  the  contrary,  the  light, 
which  such  minds  as  those  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke, 
Hale,  Milton,  and  a  host  of  others  of  similar  fame,  have  shed 
upon  the  subjects  of  human  study,  and  what  darkness 
spreads  instantly  over  the  whole  firmament  of  science! 
What  have  we  left  that  deserves  the  name  even  of  philoso- 
phy, or  literature,  or  arts !  But  these  men,  be  it  remem- 
bered, whom  our  whole  race  revere,  and  should  revere,  as 
their  ornaments  and  benefactors,  felt  that  intellectually,  as 
well  as  physically,  they  lived,  and  moved,  and  bad  their  being 
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in  God.  We  have  not  only  their  recorded  assent  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity  in  general,  but  pleasing  evidence,  as  to  many 
of  them  at  least,  that  they  experienced  its  power.  It  is  to 
this  cause  we  refer  it,  that  with  an  ability  not  superior  per- 
haps to  what  many  of  the  enemies  of  religion  possessed, 
they  yet  laboured  to  so  much  better  purpose.  We  see  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  difference  of  their  success  in  the  differ- 
ence of  their  piety.  We  believe  the  illustrious  Bacon  has 
discovered  to  us  his  most  efficient  instrument  of  study,  the 
real  Novum  Organum, — not  so  much  in  his  peculiar  rules 
of  investigation  as  a  philosopher,  as  in  those  prayers  which 
we  find  among  his  writings,  composed  by  him  for  his  use, 
as  a  student  and  an  author, — ^fuU  of  the  most  lowly  self- 
distrust,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  devout  reliance 
upon  God  for  aid,  on  the  other.  Milton  too  felt,  that  if  he  ever 
composed  a  work,  which  posterity  should  not  "  willingly  let 
die,"  he  must  not  only  exert  strenuously  his  own-powers,  but 
look  also  for  assistance  to  that "  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  send  out  bis  seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the 
lips  of  whomsoever  he  pleases."  From  a  feeling  like  this, 
says  Johnson,  so  rational  and  devout,  we  mi^ht  have  ex- 
pected the  Paradise  Lost.  The  thing  which  Johnson  here 
approves,  he  himself  practised.  Afte^  conceiving  the  plan 
of  the  Rambler,  we  read,  that  he  composed  and  offered  up 
the  following  prayer :  "  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all 
good  things,  without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual, 
and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  :  grant  I  be- 
seech thee,  that  in  this  my  undertaking,  thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but  that  1  may  promote  thy 
glory,  and  the  salvation  both  of  myself  and  others :  grant 
this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ !"  But  we  need 
not  multiply  examples.  Although  the  charge  of  a  great 
deficiency  on  this  subject  lies  against  Christian  students  in 
general,  yet  many  exceptions,  too  many  for  enumeration, 
have  been  furnished  by  literary  men  of  the  very  first  class, 
whether  you  regard  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  or  the  success 
of  their  application. 

"Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  dayt 
On  all  her  branches :  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Caatalian  dews.*^ 
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These  scholars,  whether  we  are  students  of  God's  word, 
or  his  works,  these  are  the  men  whom  we  should  take  as 
our  guides.  An  example,  which  minds  of  this  lofty  order 
felt  it  to  be  no  weakness  for  them  to  exhibit,  it  surely  can 
be  no  weakness  in  us  to  follow.  We  cannot  have  less  oc- 
casion certainly,  than  they,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  truth, 
that  it  is  the  "  Lord,  who  giveth  wisdom ;  that  out  of  his 
mouth  Cometh  knowledge  and  understanding."  It  is  an 
exhortation,  which  addresses  itself  to  those,  who  seek  an 
acquaintance  with  human,  as  well  as  divine  things,  that  if 
they  "  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  their  voice  for  under- 
standing, they  shall  find  the  knowledge  of  God."  It  is  a 
promise  which  it  requires  but  a  weak  faith  to  believe ;  (or 
surely  he,  who  permits  us  to  ask  him  for  our  daily  bread, 
will  not  be  unmindftil  of  the  intellectual  wants  o{  his 
creatures. 
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Art.  V.    Review  of  the  Works  of  Rev*  John 
Angell  James. 

By  Re7.  William  B.  Spraovb,  D.  D.  Albany,  N.  T. 

/.  ChrUUan  FtUow^ipy  or  the  Church  Ifembert^  Guide, 
11.  Tfce  ChrisHan  Father'e  Present  to  hia  Children. 

in.  Chriatxan  Charity  explained^  or  ike  Influence  qf  Religion  upon  Temper 
Btatedt  in  an  Esponiion  qfthe  thirteenth  chapter  qf  the  Pirn  Epittle  to  tho 
Corinthiana. 

IV.  The  Family  Monitor ^  or  a  Help  to  Domestic  Happinese. 
V.  Tiie  Anxioua  Inquirer  qfler  Salvation,  directed  and  encouraged. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thin&r  in  connexion  with  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  these  Tatter  years,  which  strikes 
the  mind  of  the  Christian  more  impressively  or  delightfully, 
than  the  increased  amount  of  intercourse  it  has  involved 
between  the  disciples  of  Christ,  not  only  of  different  com- 
munions, but  especially  of  different  countries.  Within  less 
than  half  a  century  past,  the  mass  of  Christian  professors  in 
this  country  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  church,  in  any  other  land  than  their 
own ;  and  the  same  remark  would  no  doubt  equally  apply 
to  nearly  every  other  country  in  which  Christianity  has  been 
the  prevailing  religion.  It  is  true  indeed  that  a  few  of  our 
most  distinguished  divines  were  in  habits  of  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  learned  theologians  of  Europe,  but  the  in- 
telligence which  came  hither  through  this  channel,  was  lim- 
ited to  a  few;  for  there  were  no  religious  newspapers  or 
periodicals  by  which  it  could  be  borne,  as  on  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  to  the  most  obscure  and  distant  hamlet  in  the 
land.  But  since  the  modern  era  of  Christian  benevolence 
has  opened  upon  the  world,  the  church  has  been  learning 
the  secret  that  she  is  substantially  one  body ;  that  though 
mountains  may  rise,  and  oceans  may  roll,  to  separate  her 
members  from  one  another,  yet  they  can  still  maintain,  in 
various  ways,  a  delightful  communion ;  and,  what  is  more, 
that  in  that  spirit  of  charity  which  has  begun  so  signally  to 
control  her  movements,  there  is  a  celestial  energy  by  which 
she  can  scale  the  still  more  formidable  barriers  that  have 
been  erected  by  a  cold  and  sectarian  jealousy.  In  most  of 
the  great  religious  movements  of  the  present  day,  we  may 
see  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  church  as  a  body  is  losing 
Vol.  I.  76 
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sight  comparatively  of  the  less  in  her  increased  regard  for 
the  greater ;  that  she  is  becoming  more  willing  to  sacrifice 
local  aod  party  considerations,  to  her  own  spiritual  interests 
and  the  honour  of  her  Head ;  and  that  even  Christians  who 
dwell  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  and  who  hold  different 
denominational  peculiarities,  and  who  have  never  seen,  and 
have  not  the  prospect  of  seeing  each  other  in  the  flesh,  can 
enter  into  a  cordial  co-operation  for  the  advancement  of  the 
^reat  cause  of  trqth  and  righteousness. 

As  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  more  intimate  fellow- 
ship which  exists  among  Christians  in  different  countries 
results,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  spirit  of  benevolent  action 
which  has  been  poured  out  upon  the  church,  so  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  one  has  operated  to  the  production  of  the  other. 
The  spirit  of  Christian  lienevolence  is  social  and  expansive 
in  its  very  nature ;  and  it  were  impossible  that  it  should  op- 
erate in  any  community  of  Christians  without  purifying 
them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  a  grovelling  selfishness, 
and  leading  them  to  look  abroad,  not  only  for  objects  of  char- 
ity,  but  also  for  a  fraternal  co-operation.  And  this  is  just 
what  has  been  realized  in  the  recent  benevolent  movements 
of  the  church.  The  true  disciples  of  Christ  all  over  the 
world  have  begun  to  feel,  that  they  are  labouring  for  the 
«ame  great  object ;  and  while  they  are  naturally  attracted  to 
each  other  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  affection,  they  under- 
stand that  union  is  strength ;  and  that  the  church  may  be 
-expected  to  labour  the  most  efficiently  when  she  labours  the 
most  harmoniously.  Hence  the  necessity  for  an  extended 
intercourse  between  Christians  of  different  countries  with  a 
view  to  sustain  and  direct  to  the  best  advantage  their  various 
benevolent  operations.  Not  only  have  numerous  individuals 
in  our  country  corresponded  extensively  with  those  who 
have  been  most  active  in  the  benevolent  euterprize  abroad, 
but  not  a  small  number  of  our  charitable  institutions  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  a  constant  interchange  of  views  with 
kindred  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain,  which  has  the  honour  of  taking  the 
lead  in  these  glorious  achievements  of  Christian  charity. 
And  then  in  connexion  with  these  institutions,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  them,  there  have  been  established  a  multitude  of 
periodicals,  by  means  of  which  the  intelligence  which  is  re- 
ceived and  communicated,  becomes  almost  instantly  the 
common  property  of  an  extensive  Christian  commonity; 
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and  thus  even  the  most  obscure  Christian  has  an  opportunity 
of  knowiog  the  passing  history  of  many  great  and  good 
minds,  to  whom  he  has  no  immediate  access,  and  even  of 
holding  communion  with  them  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
devout  thoughts,  and  lofly  purposes,  and  noble  deeds.  And 
there  is  the  monthly  concert,  in  which  the  church  forgets,  to  a 
great  extent,  every  thing  but  her  own  unity  and  the  power 
of  faith  and  prayer ;  in  which  she  comes  before  the  throne 
as  if  she  bore  but  the  one  name  which  she  takes  from  her 
exalted  Head ;  in  which  oceans  and  distances  are  overlook- 
ed, and  each  member,  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love,  intercedes  for  all  the  rest  as  a  community  of  brethren. 
Nor  may  we  omit  to  mention  that  the  progressive  benevo- 
lent operations  of  the  day  have  led  many  Christians  of  this 
and  other  countries  to  travel  extensively  in  foreign  lands ; 
and  thus  they  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  face  to 
lace  those  with  whom  they  have  before  been  united  in  faith 
and  prayer  and  effort,  and  have  prepared  themselves  to  be- 
come still  more  efficiently  fellow-helpers  with  them  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God.  We  cannot  forbear,  in  this  connexion,  to 
advert  to  the  fact  of  our  American  churches  having  been 
recently  visited  by  a  most  respectable  delegation  from  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Iiondon  and  Wales.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  we  record  the  universal  sentiment  of  our  churches 
when  we  say,  that  those  able  and  excellent  brethren  who 
have  recently  left  our  shores,  after  a  temporary  sojourn 
amon^  us,  have  done  much  to  hallow  and  strengthen  the  tie 
that  binds  British  and  American  Christians  to  each  other ; 
and  while  their  impressive  and  eloquent  addresses  have  been 
listened  to  with  delight,  and  have  helped  to  ^ive  a  new  im- 
pulse to  some  of  our  own  great  benevolent  mstitutions,  the 
kindly  and  fraternal  spirit  which  they  have  exhibited,  has 
not  only  secured  to  them  the  strong  regard  and  enduring 
attachments  of  multitudes  of  Christians  m  our  country,  but 
has  deepened  the  interest  which  is  here  felt  in  the  great  and 
good  operations  which  they  are  helping  to  carry  forward  at 
home.  As  they  were  cordially  welcomed  here  by  those  who 
were  prepared  to  honour  them,  not  only  for  their  person- 
al worth,  but  for  the  errand  which  had  brought  them 
hither,  so  they  have  borne  away  with  them  the  affectionate 
wishes  of  thousands  who  have  felt  the  benign  influence  of 
their  visit,  and  who  will  gratefully  retain  the  recollection  of 
it  to  the  hour  of  their  meeting  with  Chsin  in  a  better  world. 
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We  trust  that  the  intercourse  which  has  heen  so  happily  be- 
gun in  this  fraternal  arrangement  bet  ween  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  American  and  British  churches,  will  continue,  and 
increase,  and  produce  its  legitimate  fruits  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  most  eflkiently  to 
an  increased  degree  of  intercourse  between  Christians  in  our 
own  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  author  of  the  sev- 
eral publications  which  it  is  proposed  briefly  to  notice  in  this 
article.  Nearly  all  our  clerical  brethren  who  have  crossed 
the  ocean  within  the  last  few  years,  have,  we  believe,  had 
the  privilege  of  making  Mr.  James'  personal  acquaintance; 
and  they  are  ready  with  one  consent  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  deep  interest  he  has  evinced  in  the  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence of  our  institutions.  Not  a  few  of  his  letters,  addressed 
to  his  American  correspondents,  have  circulated  in  our  re- 
ligious newspapers,  and  have  breathed  a  spirit  of  fraternal 
good  will  towards  us,  which  have  made  us  regard  him  more 
as  a  brother  and  friend,  than  a  stranger ;  and  more  than  all, 
his  publications  have  long  been  familiarly  known  in  almost 
every  religious  circle  in  our  land,  and  have  exerted,  and  are 
no  doubt  destined  still  to  exert,  an  influence  here,  which  the 
excellent  author  may  well  reckon  among  the  richest  tokens 
of  divine  favour.  These  works,  as  they  are  entirely  prac- 
tical and  popular  in  their  character,  are  well  adapted  to  an 
extensive  circulation  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  fully  maintain  their  standing  and  usefulness  with  gene- 
rations to  come.  Our  desiorn  in  this  article  is,  not  to  report  the 
existence  of  any  thing  that  is  new,  nor  to  establish  the  merits 
of  any  thing  that  is  doubtful,  but  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  publications  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  in  many  respects  peculiarly 
adapted  to  meet  the  moral  exigencies  of  our  own  country. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  Mr.  James'  works,  it  may 
gratify  our  readers  that  we  should  just  advert  to  a  few  of 
the  leading  facts  in  his  history;  for  where  we  approve 
and  admire  the  author,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  man.  Ho  was  born  at  Blandford 
in  Dorsetshire,  June  6,  1785.  His  family  on  both  sides  were 
pious  Dissenters.  His  father  was  a  respectable  linen  dra- 
per, and  had  originally  intended  him  for  the  same  business. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  however,  having  previously,  as  be 
believed,  ifelt  the  power  of  religion  in  his  own  soul,  he  relin- 
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quisbed  secular  pursuits,  and  commenced  preparation  for 
the  ministry  at  Gosport,  in  the  institution  over  which  the 
excellent  Dr.  Bogue  for  many  years  presided ; — an  institu- 
tion of  a  somewhat  more  private  character  than  most  of  the 
dissenting  colleges,  and  nearly  akin  to  that  in  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jay  studied,  at  Painswick,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  venerable  Cornelius  Winter.    The  literary  advantages 
which  this  seminary  furnished  were  comparatively  slender; 
but  this  deficiency  was  in  a  good  measure  made  up  by  the 
uncommon  assiduity  and  devotedness  of  the  teacher,  and 
Che  exemplary  diligence  and  fine  powers  of  the  pupil. 
Agreeably  to  a  custom  which  extensively  prevails  at  the 
theological  academies  in  England,  and  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  advantages,  we  are  constrained,  on  the  whole,  to  regard 
with  disapprobation, — Mr.    James  commenced   preaching 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  theological  studies ; 
and  in  the  year  1805,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
be  was  settled  over  the  church  to  which  he  has  ever  since 
ministered,  at  Birmingham.    At  the  commencement  of  his 
labours,  the  church  was  small,  having  been  reduced  by  an 
unhappy  schism  to  about  forty  members;  but  under  the 
benign  influence  of  his  ministry,  in  connexion  with  the  hie^her 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  has  gradually  increased  till 
it  numbers  upwards  of  six  hundred,  and,  in  point  of  spiritual 
feelins:  and  benevolent  action,  is  among  the  most  influential 
churches  in  Great  Britain. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr. 'Jamas  is  understood  to  hold  a  hi^h 
place  among  the  most  able  and  popular  of  the  day.  After 
the  manner  of  most  of  the  English  Dissenters,  he  generally 
epeaks  from  a  well  digested  plan,  leaving  the  lans^uage  to  be 
supplied  chiefly  by  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  at  tne  moment 
of  utterance.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  is  imposing  and 
dignified,  and  his  manner  is  at  once  persuasive  and  command- 
ing, tender  an^  energetic,  exhibiting  a  soul  deeply  impressed 
with  its  own  bold  and  lofty  thoughts,  and  forgetful  of 
every  thing  else  but  the  great  end  which  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  is  designed  to  accomplish.  His  discourses  are 
generally  framed  with  much  skill,  and  are  adapted  not  less 
to  arouse  and  quicken,  than  to  guide  and  edify  ;  not  less  to 
iseize  hold  of  the  conscience,  than  to  warm  and  elevate  the 
feelings  ;  not  less  to  impress  the  careless  sinner  with  a  sense 
of  his  ruin,  than  to  search  the  heart  of  the  hypocrite,  and 
Jbaild  up  the  tme  Christian  in  the  most  holy  &ith.    If  we  do 
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not  mistake,  his  preaching  has  in  it  more  that  is  addressed 
immediately  to  the  conscience,  than  that  of  most  British 
ministers ;  while  yet  it  is  full  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
always  imbued  with  the  gentle  and  lovely  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  the  great  benevolent  institutions  of  the  country,  he 
bears  a  prominent  part,  and  by  the  bold  and  striking  concep- 
tions, and  prompt  and  fervid  eloquence,  which  characterize 
his  public  speeches,  he  always  interests  and  frequently  en- 
chains  his  audience.  He  is  a  zealous  Dissenter,  and  has 
written  an  able  and  popular  work  in  defence  of  non-con- 
formity ;  but  the  candour,  and  kindness,  and  dignity  which 
mark  his  deportment,  are  not  overlooked  by  his  brethren  of 
the  Established  Church.  We  remember  to  have  bad  some 
gratifying  illustrations  of  this  a  few  years  ago,  while  we  were 
stopping  a  short  time  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  some  of 
our  readers  may  recollect  to  have  read,  within  a  few  mooths|y 
in  the  report  of  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great  benevo- 
lent institutions  in  London,  that  some  Episcopal  cler^man, 
who  was  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  James,  paid,  in  the  courae  of 
his  speech,  a  fine  tribute  to  his  liberality  and  good  spirit,  upon 
which  Mr.  James,  with  his  accustomed  delicacy  and  perti- 
nence, reciprocated  the  kindness  which  his  brother  of  the 
establishment  had  expressed,  and  showed  himself  ready  ibr 
a  cordial  co-operation  in  every  good  work. 

All  Mr.  James'  publications  which  we  have  seen,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  somewhat  controversial  work  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  oh  the  great  question  of  dissent 
from  the  Church  of  England,  belong  substantially  to  the 
same  class,  and  are  intended  either  directly  to  influence  men 
to  attend  to  their  immortal  interests,  or  to  direct  and  encour- 
a^  them  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  departments  of 
Christian  duty.  They  are  all  eminendy  practical  in  their 
tendency ;  and  no  person,  whatever  his  condition  or  rela- 
tion in  life  may  be,  can  read  them,  but  will  find  much  that 
he  can  apply  either  for  the  correction  of  his  errours,  or  for  his 
improvement  in  virtue  and  holiness.  They  are  character- 
ized in  a  remarkable  degree,  not  only  by  the  seriousness, 
and  dignity,  and  unction,  but  also  by  the  loveliness  of 
Christianity ;  and  he  who  reads  them  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
resist  the  impression,  that  he  is  communing  with  a  spirit  on 
which  the  Gospel  has  exerted  some  of  its  most  beriign  and 
gracious  influences.  They  are  distinguished,  also,  for  sound, 
practical  views  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  and  indicate  a 
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mind  free  from  all  erratic  tendencies,  and  capable  of  holding 
with  a  steady  hand  the  scales  of  evidence,  and  capable  of 
discriminating  with  accuracy,  as  well  between  the  true  and 
false  in  opinion,  as  the  right  and  wrong  in  practice.  And 
finally,  they  possess  uncommon  attractions  on  the  score  of 
style ;  being  so  simple  and  perspicuous,  that  the  most  un- 
lettered reader  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  their  meaning, 
and  yet  so  elevated  and  beautiful,  that  the  man  of  taste  and 
refinement  can  read  them  with  delight.  Having  said  thus 
much  of  the  general  character  of  these  works,  we  will  now 
very  briefly  notice  each  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  we 
have  placed  their  titles,  and  we  believe  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  published. 

'^  The  Church  Members  Guide"  is  just  what  its  title 
denotes,  a  manual  for  communicants,  designed  to  instruct 
them  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church,  and  the 
various  privileges  which  are  secured  to  them,  and  the  va- 
rious duties  wnich  devolve  upon  them,  in  virtue  of  their 
church  membership.  As  Mr.  James  is  both  in  principle  and 
practice  a  Congregationalist,  his  views  of  this  subject  are,  of 
course,  in  some  degree,  modified  by  the  general  system  of 
church  government,  to  which  be  is  attached  ;  and  while,  on 
some  minor  points,  a  Presbyterian  might  find  occasion  to 
dissent  from  him,  an  Episcopalian,  and  especially  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  obliged  to  subtract 
largely  from  his  book  before  he  could  give  it  an  unqualified 
approval.  This  remark  applies  in  a  degree  to  the  American 
editions  of  the  work,  the  only  ones  which  we  have  ever  seen, 
but  we  judge  that  it  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  En- 
glish editions,  as  the  American  editor  intimates  that  he  has 
omitted  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  Church  establish- 
ments, from  a  conviction  that  they  would  be  of  no  practical 
use  in  this  country.  Without  attempting  either  to  vindicate 
or  oppose  the  peculiar  form  of  church  government,  which 
this  book  takes  for  granted  to  be  scriptural,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  sayinor,  that  the  members  of  any  communion  may 
read  it  with  edification  and  profit.  They  may  learn  from  it 
much  which  is  calculated  to  deepen  the  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, to  extend  the  circle  of  their  influence,  and  to 
increase  their  interest  in  all  that  -is  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

"  The  Christian  Fathers'  Present  to  hi3  Children^''  is  a 
work  in  which  the  author  has  embodied  with  great  felicity 
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<<his  own  parental  wishes,  objects,  and  pursuits."  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  direct  address,  so  that  the  child,  in 
reading  it,  seems  to  hear  a  parent's  voice  speaking  in  eveiy 
page.  It  goes  over  an  extensive  field,  and  treats,  with  admi- 
rable success,  the  very  topics  which  every  intelligent  Chris- 
tian parent  would  wish  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  thing  after  the  Bible 
which  such  a  parent,  on  his  dying  bed,  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to  put  into  his  children's  hands  to  be  read,  and  studied, 
and  reduced  to  practice,  after  the  voice  of  parental  instruc- 
tion and  counsel  is  still  in  death.  We  are  far  from  intimat- 
ing that  this  book,  good  as  it  is,  is  ever  to  be  substituted  by 
a  Christian  parent  in  the  place  of  his  own  direct  peisonal 
efibrts;  nothing  indeed  can  be  an  adequate  substitute  for 
these,  for  God  has  appointed  him  the  natural  guardian  of 
his  children's  interest,  and  has  made  it  his  duty  to  impart  to 
them  religious  instruction  and  counsel,  just  as  tnily  as  he 
has  to  protect  them  in  infancy  from  the  winter's  cold ;  and 
he  who  should  think  to  discharge  his  parental  obligations 
merely  by  proxy,  satisfying  himself  with  saying  nothing  to 
them  respecting  their  immortal  interests,  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  put  into  their  hands  a  book  from  which  they  can 
learn  much  more  than  he  is  capable  of  teaching  tbem,  would 
not  only  miserably  deceive  himself,  but  run  the  hazard  of 
being  indirectly  accessary  to  his  children's  ruin ;  for  though 
the  lx)ok  should  be  ever  so  well  adapted  to  aid  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  youth,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  read  at  all,  or  if  read,  whether 
its  instructions  would  be  heeded,  if  the  truths  which  it  in-, 
culcates  were  never  enforced  by  a  parent's  lips,  or  illustrated 
by  a  parent's  example.  While,  therefore,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  every  Christian 
parent,  it  is  not  as  a  substitute  for  what  he  is  himself  able  to 
do,  but  as  means  of  enabling  him  to  do  more ;  it  is  not  with  a 
view  to  take  his  own  appropriate  work  out  of  his  hands,  but 
to  second  every  effort  that  he  makes,  by  a  most  benign  and 
persuasive  influence.  Let  the  Christian  parent  ever  remen>- 
ber,  that  he  has  himself  an  advantage  in  forming  the  char- 
acters of  his  children,  which  it  is  imppossible  any  one  else 
should  possess ;  for  while  in  most  cases  they  pass  several  of 
their  earliest  years  directly  under  his  eye,  they  look  up  to 
him  as  their  first  earthly  protector,  and  are  disposed  not  less 
by  filial  respect  than  filial  sensibility  to  heed  his  admoni- 
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tions ;  and  he  in  turn  can  speak  to  them  from  the  warmth 
of  a  parent's  heart ;  and  parental  a£fection  is  not  only  in- 
ventive but  eloquent,  and  will  often  controul  the  inclina- 
tions, and  melt  the  heart  of  a  child,  when  any  thing  else 
would  be  frigid  and  unavailing.  We  recommend  the  Chris- 
tian Fathe/s  Present,  therefore,  to  every  parent,  as  a  most 
happy  auxiliary  to  his  own  appropriate  parental  influence ; 
and  if  a  parent  is  to  be  providentially  separated  from  his 
children,  we  know  of  nothing  which  may  better  stand  as 
his  own  representative  in  his  absence  from  them,  nothing 
which  will  be  more  likely  to  recall  to  their  remembrance 
his  own  pious  counsels,  or  to  keep  them  out  of  the  path  of 
temptation,  or  confirm  them  in  habits  of  virtue  and  piety. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  this  unpretending  volume 
may  ^ain  a  far  more  extensive  circulation  among  our  youth 
than  it  has  yet  done ;  and  we  trust  it  will  be  part  of  the  re- 
ward of  its  excellent  author,  to  know  that  it  has  been  in- 
strumental of  moulding  the  character  of  many  a  young  per- 
son for  usefulness,  and  honour,  and  inamortal  life. 

The  next  in  order  of  Mr.  James'. publications  is  "  Chris- 
tian Charity  explained,  or  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon 
Temper  stated^  Though  not  in  the  form  of  sermons,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  substance  of  a  series  of  discourses, 
which  the  author  addressed  to  his  charge,  on  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  a  faithful 
and  beautiful  exposition  of  that  interesting  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  brings  out  the  various  tniths  which  are  there 
exhibited,  with  great  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  effect.  As 
it  is  designed  to  set  forth  and  recommend  one  of  the  love- 
liest and  most  attractive  features  of  Christianity,  so  the  spirit 
which  it  breathes  is  in  accordance  with  the  subject  which  it 
illustrates ;  the  very  spirit  which  heaven-bom  Charity  her- 
self always  enkindles  in  the  bosom  which  she  is  permitted  to 
inhabit.  It  is  eminently  adapted  to  purify  the  human  heart 
of  its  unkindly  temper  and  feelings ;  to  make  man  disinter- 
ested and  generous,  and  benevolent  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-man,  to  banish  from  the  Christian  brotherhood  the 
suspicions,  and  jealousies,  and  alienations  of  party,  and  to 
bring  back  that  state  of  things  in  the  church  which  once  led 
even  its  enemies  to  exclaim,  "  Behold  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another."  The  author,  we  hardly  need  say,  is  far 
enough  from  confounding  Christian  charity  with  that  spu- 
rious liberality  which  professes  to  regard  all  differences  of 
Vol.  I.  76 
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religious  opinion  as  unimportant,  though  witli  melancholy 
inconsistency  it  is  usually  restless,  and  sometimes  vindic- 
tive, when  its  own  peculiarities  happen  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. The  charity  which  this  work  recommends,  is,  we 
believe,  the  very  charity  which  the  Bible  inculcates ;  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  without  partiality  and 
without  hypocrisy.  He  who  walks  in  the  path  which  this 
volume  marks  out,  while  he  will  hold  the  truth,  will  yet 
hold  it  in  love;  while  he  will  resolutely  oppose  and  de- 
nounce sin,  will  yet  exhibit  a  spirit  of  kindness  towards  the 
sinner ;  while  he  will  be  faithful  to  his  own  conviction  of 
duty,  will  yet  study  an  inoffensive  manner  of  discharging  it ; 
while  he  will  have  a  preference  for  his  own  denomination, 
will  yet  feel  a  cordial  complacency  towards  all  in  whom  he 
sees  reflected  the  image  of  his  Master.  We  wish  this  work 
may  circulate  as  an  antidote  to  the  spirit  of  party  strife.  We 
cordially  bid  it  God  speed  over  the  whole  church,  as  the 
harbinger  of  blessings  and  the  friend  of  peace.  We  would 
that  it  mi^ht  find  its  way  into  every  denomination,  into  every 
fiunily,  into  the  hands  of  every  Christian,  and  that  the  pure 
and  heavenly  truth  which  it  inculcates  might  shed  their 
benign  influence  to  heal  many  a  bleeding  wound  in  the  body 
of  Christ. 

"  The  Family  Monitor^  or  a  Help  to  Domestic  Happir 
ness*^  sufficiently  explains  its  nature  and  design,  by  its  title. 
It  offers  itself  to  every  family  into  which  it  finds  its  way,  as 
a  religious  friend,  and  suggests  to  every  member,  whatever 
may  be  his  domestic  relations,  considerations  which  are 
adapted  to  improve  and  elevate  his  character.  The  husband 
and  the  wife,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  master  and  the 
servant,  may  here  each  find  a  safe  guide  and  counsellor ; 
and  we  have  only  to  conceive  of  a  family,  every  member  of 
which  should  live  habitually  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
which  this  book  prescribes,  to  imagine  a  scene  of  the  most 
perfect  happiness  which  this  world  can  afford.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  much  occasion  for  such  a 
book  as  this,  even  in  Christian  families,  growing  out  of  the 
extensive  disregard  that  prevails,  to  the  domestic  relations, 
and  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  domestic 
religion  and  the  promotion  of  domestic  happiness.  It  can- 
not be  concealed,  that  in  many  families  composed  principally 
of  professors  of  religion,  there  is  but  a  slight  recognition  of  reli- 
gious obligation  in  any  of  the  fiunily  arrangements;  and  an- 
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Other  iajct  equally  unquestionable  is,  that  many  a  family  which 
to  an  occasional  visitor  may  wear  only  a  bright  and  cheerful 
aspect,  and  may  seem  like  a  repository  of  all  that  is  serene, 
and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  in  domestic  life,  has  in  it  the 
elements  of  perpetual  disquietude ;  and  to  the  eye  that  has 
an  opportunity  of  piercing  beyond  the  &ir  exterior,  and 
viewing  the  occurrences  of  every  day,  there  appears  nothing 
which  is  not  fitted  to  poison  the  best  joys  of  life.    Let  it  be 
remembered,  moreover,  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the 
importance  of  the  domestic  constitution  in  its  influence  upon 
public  virtue  and  happiness ;  for  here  the  mind  receives  its 
first  direction ;  the  principles  for  the  subsequent  regulation 
of  the  conduct  are  here  acquired ;  the  heart  here  receives 
impressions  which  will  be  likely  to  be  found  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  future  character ;  in  short,  whatever  is  thought, 
or  felt,  or  spoken,  or  done,  in  the  &mily,  is  a  seed  of  public 
prosperity  or  of  public  calamity ;  the  influence  of  domestic 
virtue  or  vice  cannot  be  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere 
in  which  it  has  its  immediate  operation ;  but  it  ^oes  abroad  to 
purify  an  extensive  moral  atmosphere,  or  to  impart  to  it  a 
more  deadly  contagion.    TV  hen  it  is  remembered  that  this 
great  nation  of  which  we  are  a  part  is  made  up  of  families, 
who  does  not  see  that  it  depends  much  on  the  domestic  con- 
stitution whether  we  are  to  be  continued  in  the  greatness 
and  dignity  of  a  free  people,  or  to  see  our  noble  institutions 
giving  place  to  the  stern  authority  of  despotism,  or  the  wild 
horrours  of  anarchy  ?  for  if  true  virtue  is  the  only  safety  of 
a  nation,  and  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  &mily  as  the  chief 
nursery  of  virtue,  then  unquestionably  the  great  question  is 
here  in  a  great  measure  to  be  decided  which  involves  our 
national  prosperity  or  national  ruin.    We  urge  Mr.  JaroesP 
book,  then,  upon  the  serious  attention  of  every  family  in 
our  land,  and  of  every  member  of  each  family,  not  merely 
because  it  is  adapted  to  difiiise  a  charm  over  the  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  to  render  those  who  constitute  the  househoki 
fellow-helpers  together  in  all  that  will  minister  to  their  mu- 
tual enjoyment,  but  because  it  is  fitted  to  form  them  for  useful 
and  honourable  action;  for  discharging  with  fidelity  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  their  country,  and  their  fellow- 
men  at  large,  and  last  though  not  least,  because  it  looks  be- 
yond the  world,  and  aims  to  prepare  them  for  a  higher  state 
of  being,  in  which  will  be  found  all  the  elements  of  a  com- 
plete and  endless  joy. 
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From  the  time  that  the  last  mentioned  work  was  publbh* 
ed,  Mr.  James'  pen  slumbered  for  several  years,  with  the 
exception  of  his  having  written  in  the  mean  time  his  small 
work  on  "  Dissent,^^  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  advert,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  little  interest  which 
is  here  felt  in  the  subject  it  discusses,  has  never  been  publish- 
ed in  this  country.  Within  a  few  months,  however,  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  his  pen  has  again  been  called  into  exercise 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  and  we  have  the  result  of  the 
effort  in  his  last  work  entitled,  "  The  Anxious  Inquirer  after 
Salvation  directed  and  encouraged ;" — a  work  to  which  the 
author  was  admirably  fitted  by  the  general  structure  of  his 
mind,  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  God's  word,  and  of  the 
human  heart,  and  especially  by  the  particular  attention  he 
has  devoted  to  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  experimental 
religion,  and  the  vigorous  and  continued  efforts  which  be  has 
put  forth,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  rouse  the  British 
churches  to  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  and  action.  The  work 
is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  given 
to  the  subject  of  it  much  deep  and  laborious  thought,  and 
whose  heart  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  its  vast  im- 
portance, and  whose  grand  object  was  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  understanding,  the  conscience,  the  whole  moral  man, 
which,  by  God's  blessing,  may  be  instrumental  in  saving 
souls  from  death  and  hiding  a  multitude  of  sins.  Afier  a 
pertinent  introduction,  in  which  he  suggests  several  directions 
for  the  profitable  reading  of  the  work,  the  author  proceeds 
to  show  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  an  earnest  soli- 
citude on  the  great  subject  of  salvation ;  then  illustrates  the 
immense  importance  of  retaining  and  deepening  religious 
impressions ;  urges  the  necessity  of  gaining  scriptural  know- 
ledge, and  clear  views  of  divine  truth ;  exhibits  the  nature 
and  importance  of  repentance  of  sin,  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  cautions  the  inquirer  against  the  mistakes  into 
which  he  is  in  danger  of  falling,  and  against  the  needless 
perplexities  to  which  he  is  in  danger  of  yielding,  and  against 
the  various  discouragements  which  meet  him  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  course,  and  against  certain  practical  errours 
which  will  be  likely  to  retard  his  progress,  and  if  he  actual- 
ly becomes  a  true  Christian,  to  render  his  Christian  charac- 
ter sickly  and  inefficient;  and  finally  suggests  the  most  ani- 
mating considerations  to  persevere  in  seeking  the  Lord  until 
he  is  really  found.    All  these  various  topics  (and  they  &iriy 
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cover  the  whole  ground)  are  treated  with  great  judiciousness 
and  discrimination,  and  with  that  deep  and  earnest  feeling 
which  constitutes  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor's productions.  Without  disparaging  other  similar  works, 
we  know  of  no  manual  of  the  kind  which  seems  to  us  so 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  no  one  which  a  Christian  minis- 
ter might  with  so  much  confidence  circulate  in  his  congre- 
SLtion  during  a  season  of  the  uncommon  outpouring  of  the 
oly  Spirit.  We  most  cordially  welcome  this  little  work 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  as  a  highly  important  aux- 
iliary to  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  this  country; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  while  such  works  are  sent  forth  from 
the  British  press,  and  such  men  are  giving  the  whole  vigour 
of  their  faculties  and  affections  to  the  promotion  of  a  sound 
and  vigourous  piety  in  the  British  nation,  that  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  is  destined  to  advance  more  and  more  rapidly 
among  them,  until  that  land  so  justly  dear  to  every  Christian's 
heart,  and  especially  dear  to  us,  as  the  land  of  our  father's  sep- 
ulchres, shall  every  where  exhibit  tokens  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, and  be  overspread  with  the  brightness  of  the  divine 
glory. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  our  general  views  of  the 
several  works  of  Mr.  James,  which  have  come  under  our 
notice,  it  only  remains  that  we  endeavour,  in  a  few  remarks, 
to  illustrate  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  age,  and  especially  of  our  own  country. 

We  may  remark,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
American  Church,  is  to  be  found  in  its  revivals  of 
religion ;  and  there  are  at  least  two  of  Mr.  James'  pub- 
lications, which  bear  upon  such  a  state  of  things  with 
great  felicity  and  effect ;  and  which,  moreover,  are  adapted 
to  counteract  certain  evils  by  which  the  purity  of  our  revi- 
vah  have  been  marred,  and  their  fruits  in  many  instances 
blasted.  No  one,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  can  question 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  sinner  instantly  to  exercise  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  that  treatment  of  an  awakened  sinner  is  bad  which 
takes  for  granted  that  his  only  duty  is  to  put  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  waiting  for  God's  Spirit,  without  bringing  his 
own  faculties  vigourously  to  the  great  work  of  his  salvation. 
But  the  evil  which  has  more  commonly  prevailed  in  con- 
nexion with  our  revivals,  especially  in  latter  years,  has  been 
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that  of  withholding  from  the  inquiring  sinner  a  suitable  de- 
gree of  instruction ;  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  alnoost 
all  that  has  been  said  to  him  by  his  spiritual  ^ide,  has 
been  comprised  in  the  frequent  and  ur^nt  repetition  of  the 
single  word,  <' repent,"  or  '<  submit,"  m  connexion  with  a 
bold  denunciation  of  the  terrours  of  God's  wrath  upon  the 
impenitent  and  rebellious.  When  the  individual  to  be  ad- 
dressed has  been  properly  instructed  in  respect  to  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  of  course  less  need  of  dwelling 
upon  those  truths  in  their  various  bearings  and  applications, 
than  in  a  case  in  which  the  sinner  has  lived  in  profound 
ignorance  of  them  all ;  though  it  is  proper  in  any  case  to 
hold  them  up  before  the  mind  in  all  their  fulness,  and  great- 
ness, and  power ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  in  which  sinners  are  awakened,  they  are  in 
a  great  degree  ignorant  of  those  very  truths,  in  the  use  o{ 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  the  renovation  o{  the 
soul ;  and  unless  these  truths  are  by  some  means  brought 
in  contact  with  their  understandings,  it  were  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect  that  they  should  be  the  subjects  of  a  sound  conversion. 
They  must  not  only  be  made  to  feel  the  obligation  to  repent, 
but  they  must  also  be  brought  to  view  Christ  as  he  is  seen 
in  the  Gospel,  and  feel  the  constraining  influence  of  his 
love ;  to  view  God  as  invested  not  only  with  the  majesty  of 
a  lawgiver,  but  with  the  condescension  of  a  Redeemer, 
before  they  will  ever  exercise  that  godly  sorrow  for  sin  which 
is  unto  life.  It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
fact,  that  the  instruction  which  has  been  communicated  to 
awakened  sinners,  has  often  been  miserably  defective,  and 
that,  instead  of  having  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
tinctly presented  before  them,  in  connexion  with  the  inunn- 
table  obligations  of  the  law,  their  attention  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  few  phrases  of  which  they  have  very  imperfectly 
understood  the  meaning;  it  is  owing,  no  doubt,  much  to  this 
mode  of  procedure,  that  the  religion  of  so  many  of  the  hope- 
ful subjects  of  our  revivab  has  proved  like  the  eaxly  dew 
and  the  morning  cloud. 

Now  we  know  of  no  work  better  adapted  to  counteract 
this  evil  in  the  experience  of  an  awakened  sinner,  than  '<  7A# 
Anxious  Inquirer  directed  and  encourage^d.^^  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  expression  or  two,  in  wt^ich  the  author 
seems  to  us  to  have  inadvertently  confounded  a  newly 
awakened  state,  with  a  truly  gracious  stftte,  (cgoid  th^  ethfA 
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of  this  is  sufficiently  counteracted  by  the  general  tenour  of 
his  work,)  we  see  nothing  which  has  the  least  tendency  to 
quiet  the  sinner's  conscience,  so  long  as  he  remains  unrecon- 
ciled to  God,  or  to  justify  the  impression  that  there  is  not  a 
distinct  and  mighty  change  to  be  performed  upon  the  soul, 
for  which  conviction  of  sm  is  only  the  prepar9.tion.  The 
awakened  sinner  who  will  attentively  read  this  book,  and  be 
guided  by  its  instructions,  will  be  in  little  danger  of  losing 
his  serious  impressions  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  gaining  false 
peace  to  his  soul  on  the  other.  He  will  find  every  thing  to 
deepen  the  impressions  of  his  gnilt  and  crime,  every  thing  to 
fasten  his  eye  upon  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  Let  this 
work  be  extensively  circulated  in  revivals  of  religion,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  it  is  destined  to  be,  and  much  is  to  be  hoped 
from  its  influence  in  preventing  spurious  conversions,  and 
in  assisting  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  consistent  and  holy 
life. 

Another  evil  in  connexion  with  many  of  our  revivals, 
has  been  found  in  the  peculiar  character  which  has  been 
exhibited  by  many  of  their  hopeful  subjects.  On  the  one 
hand,  whose  heart  has  not  bled  at  seeing  persons  who  have 
promised  much  at  the  time  of  joining  the  church,  and  have 
been  hailed  by  their  brethren  as  most  important  coadjutors 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  who  have  gradually  declined  in 
circumspection  and  consistency,  in  efficiency  and  zeal,  until 
they  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  church  with  which 
they  are  connected?  The  vows  which  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves  seem  to  pass  for  nothing ;  their  duties  to 
the  church,  and  their  duties  to  the  world,  are  alike  neg- 
lected; and  the  church  mourn,  and  the  world  triumph,  m 
view  of  their  lamentable  declension.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  painfully  common,  especially  within  the  last  few 
years,  for  persons  to  bring  with  them  into  the  church  a 
testless  spirit  of  insubordination ;  a  zeal  that  is  not  according 
to  knowledge;  a  willingness,  and  more  than  that,  a  determi- 
nation to  controul  by  a  sort  of  viplent  action  the  movements 
of  the  whole  body.  This  has  happened,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  many  young  men,  whose  constitutional  ardour  and 
indiscretion,  aided  by  what  has  looked  very  much  like 
spiritual  pride,  have  originated  distractions  and  divisions, 
which  may  not  improbably  cost  the  church  years  of  afflic- 
tions, and  themselves,  if  they  recover  a  sober  mind,  years  of 
telf-reproval  and  regret.     Their  faults  have  been  not  so 
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much  that  they  have  been  too  active,  as  that  they  have  not 
been  active  in  the  right  way;  they  have  been  arrc^rant 
when  they  should  have  been  modest ;  have  set  themselves 
up  for  teachers  when  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  attitude 
of  learners ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  have  injured 
their  character  and  impaired  their  usefulness. 

"  The  Church  Member's  Guide/^  in  its  whole  spirit  and 
tendency,  is  opposed  to  both  the  errours  which  we  have 
here  noticed.    It  shows  the  church  member  that  he  has 
most  important  duties  to  perform,  and  points  out  to  him 
what  these  duties  are,  and  presents  before  him  the  most  ani- 
mating encouragements  to  the  discharge  of  them.    Hers  he  is 
taught  that  a  profession  of  religion  involves  obligations 
which  can  never  be  set  aside ;  that  he  is  sacredly  bound 
always  to  be  about  his  Master's  business ;  that  the  whole 
vigour  of  his  faculties  is  to  be  brought  into  exercise  io  de- 
pehdence  on  the  higher  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  (hat 
he  cannot  be  a  slothful  meml)er  of  the  church,  bat  at  the 
peril  of  bringing  upon  himself  a  heavy  curse.    At  the  same 
time,  he  is  also  taught  the  importance  of  keeping  within  his 
own  sphere ;  of  labouring  prudently,  and  modestly,  and 
humbly,  as  well  as  of  doing  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth  to 
do  with  his  might    Whoever  will  study  this  littie  work  till 
he  has  become  well  acquainted  with  all  its  parts,  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  scrupulously  conform  his  conduct  to  the  rules 
which  it  prescribes,  will  be  at  once  an  intelligent,  active,  and 
discreet  member  of  the  church ;  neither  setting  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature  by  false  zeal,  nor  creating  by  his  coldness 
an  atmosphere  around  him,  in  which  the  warm-heartcMl 
Christian  cannot  breathe  with  freedom,  and  in  which  the 
careless  sinner  finds  his  appropriate  element    We  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  every  young  professor  to  make  him- 
self early  acquainted  with  this  book,  and  to  use  it  as  his  own 
'<  guide"  in  the  various  duties  which  his  relation   to  the 
church  devolves  upon  him.    If  every  pastor  whose  labours 
are  blessed  to  the  revival  of  religion,  were  to  recommend 
this  work  to  the  attention  of  all  who  join  the  conunuiiion  of 
the  church,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  wouki  oft^i 
save  himself,  and  the  church,  and  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, much  occasion  for  humiliation  and  regret 

Another  evil  in  the  religious  state  of  our  country,  which 
Mr.  James'  works  seem  happily  adapted  to  correct,  is  the 
disposition  which  extensively  prevails  to  bestow  a  dispra- 
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"portionate  attention  upon  some  duties^  to  the  almost  entire 
neglect  of  others ; — in  other  words,  it  is  what  we  would  call 
a  partial  religion.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean — there  is  a 
set  of  men  who  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  re- 
vivals of  religion,  and  who  seem  to  imagine  that  little  good 
is  accomplished  except  in  immediate  efforts  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners ;  and  not  unfrequently  these  individuals  are 
exceedingly  inattentive  to  many  of  their  relative  duties,  neg- 
lecting, it  may  he,  to  make  suitable  provision  for  their  fami- 
lies, and  even  treating  the  religious  education  of  their  child- 
ren, as  if  it  were  quite  a  secondary  matter.  And  there  is 
another  class  who  give  nearly  their  whole  time  and  influence 
to  the  great  benevolent  objects  of  the  day ;  and  in  their  zeal 
to  carry  the  Gospel  abroad  to  the  ends  of  the  learth,  overlook 
perhaps  the  fact  that  they  have  heathen  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  or  that  they  have  children  who  are  in  danger 
of  being  ruined  through  the  influence  of  temptation,  or  even 
that  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  in  their  own  souls  must  be 
sustained  and  cherished  by  the  diligent  and  faithful  use  of 
the  means  of  grace.  We  too  commonly  find  Christians  of 
the  present  day,  whose  characters  are  developed  in  bad  pro- 
portions, and  whose  usefulness  is  greatly  abridged  by  tlieir 
apparent  indiflerence  to  many  important  parts  of  Christian 
duty,  while  yet  in  other  respects  they  may  be  zealous  almost 
to  a  fault.  Several  of  the  works  of  our  respected  author 
are  directly  adapted  to  meet  this  peculiar  feature  in  our  re- 
lijfious  character.  We  may  instance  particularly,  "T'Ae 
Church  Members'  Guide,''  and  "  The  Family  MonUor,'\m 
which  the  various  social  and  domestic  duties  of  the  Christ- 
ian are  urged  in  all  their  importance,  and  it  is  most  clearly 
shown  that  no  degree  of  spiritual  feeling  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  public  action  on  the  other,  can  in  any  degree  atone  for 
the  neglect  of  them.  Indeed  the  tendency  of  these  publica- 
tions is  pre-eminently  to  form  a  consistent  religious  charac- 
ter ;  to  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  every  Christian  grace,  and 
to  the  discharge  of  every  Christian  duty,  so  that  the  charac- 
ter shall  lie  an  exact  counterpart  of  all  the  docUines  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

There  is  also  an  inconstancy  belonging  to  the  religious 
character  of  our  country — something  like  a  fever  and  ague 
— which  needs  much  to  be  corrected,  and  to  which  Mr. 
James'  writings  are  fitted  to  be  an  antidote.  It  is  so  in  re- 
spect to  churches.  At  one  time  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  l^ 
Vol.  I.  77 
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operating  with  mio^hty  power,  and  Christians  are  awake  to 
a  sense  of  their  obliofations,  and  the  world  seems  to  lose  its 
hold,  in  a  degree,  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  Grod's  living' 
truth  is  felt  upon  many  a  conscience  in  all  its  supremacy 
and  majesty,  and  if  we  were  to  judge  from  what  appears^ 
we  should  suppose  that  the  whole  siirrounding  community 
would  soon  be  converted ;  but  at  another  and  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  we  find  that  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, of  anxious  inquiry,  and  ingenuous  contrition,  and  hum- 
ble hope,  is  hushed,  and  the  world  has  gained  its  accustomed 
ascendancy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  apd  Christians  are  slum- 
bering over  their  obligations,  and  sinners  slumbering  over 
their  danger,  as  securely  as  ever.  But  a  Httle  wbiJe^sioce^ 
when  v/e  inquired  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
church,  we  were  told  that  God  was  there,  by  the  most  mark- 
ed tokens  of  his  grace  ;  but  when  we  inquire  now,  we  get 
the  painful  answer,  that  all  is  still  in  the  valley  of  vision 
around,  and  no  breath  from  on  high  seems  to  be  coming  over 
it.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  every  revival  is  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  state  of  declension,  or  at  least,  by  so  great 
a  degree  of  it :  hut  we  are  sure  that  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  with  any  body  who  has  been  accustomed  to  observe 
the  religious  condition  of  our  country,  that  there  is  a  painful 
degree  of  instability  attending  it ;  and  that  though  great 
good  is  often  accomplished  in  a  short  period,  yet  Christians 
too  often  soon  become  weary  of  well  doing,  and  by  their 
own  neglect  of  duty,  are  left  for  a  long  time  to  spiritual  bar- 
renness and  insensibility. 

The  spirit  of  all  these  publications  is  the  spirit  not  only 
of  an  active,  but  an  enduring  and  growing  piety.  The 
great  object  at  which  they  seem  to  aim  is,  to  induce  every 
Christian  to  discharge  every  duty  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
proper  place;  and  this  surely  is  the  most  effectual  guaid 
against  a  fickle  and  inconstant  religion.  He  who  does  this, 
cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  fear  of  God  all  the  day  long,  and  to 
let  his  light  shine  before  men  in  every  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces. If  all  our  churches  were  to  do  this,  we  might  reasona- 
bly expect  to  be  blessed  with  an  uninterrupted  revival ;  and 
instead  of  having  occasion  to  mourn  over  protracted  seasons 
of  religious  indifference,  every  month  and  every  week 
would  yield  its  number  of  converts,  and  would  furnish  fresh 
reason  to  the  Christian  gratefully  to  exclaim,  "  What  hath 
God  wrought !" 
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Finally:  These  publications  are  eminently  adapted  to 
the  state  of  the  times,  as  they  are  pecniiarly  fitted  to  form^ 
after  the  scriptural  models  the  character  of  the  young. 
It  is  not  easy  adequately  to  estimate  ttie  importance  of  proper 
moral  and  religious  culture,  as  it  respects  the  rising  genera- 
tion. There  is  every  thing  in  the  aspect  of  Providence  to 
indicate,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  changes  which  are  to 
have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  moral  renovation  of 
the  world;  and  that  the  decree  of  rapidity  with  which  this 
great  work  13  to  advance,  must  depend  much  on  the  next 
succeexling  0:eneration.  In  a  little  while  the  great  moral  atid 
benevolent  machinery  of  the  a^e  must  pass  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  now  passing  through  the  stages  of  childhood 
and  youth  : — who  then  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the 
character  which  they  form,  in  view  of  the  fact  they  are  so 
soon  to  become  the  earthly  guardians  of  all  the  great  and 
holy  interests  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  guide  and  control 
the  various  movements  of  civil  society.  The  system  of 
means  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  evansrelized  is  yet  but 
partially  arranged ;  and  it  will  devolve  upon  our  children  in 
a  great  measure  to  perfect  that  which  we  have  only  begun  ; 
to  devise  new  methods  of  benevolent  action,  and  to  give 
greater  harmony  and  efficiency  to  those  already  in  existence. 
The  destiny  of  our  own  country  especially,  both  political 
and  moral,  is  deeply  involved  in  the  character  of  the  gene- 
ration that  is  immediately  to  succeed  us;  for  as  our  popula- 
tion is  so  rapidly  extending,  nothing  but  a  most  efficient 
moral  influence  can  keep  us  from  sinking  under  our  own 
weight ;  and  where  shall  we  look  for  such  an  influence  a 
few  years  hence,  if  it  be  not  from  tnose  who  are  now  in  the 
morning  of  life  ?  We  know  of  no  works  better  fitted  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  the  young  with  a  proper  regard  for  reli- 
gion, than  those  which  have  been  under  review  in  this  ar- 
ticle :  for  while  they  contain  the  most  important  truth,  and 
much  of  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  period  of  youth,  they, 
are  written  in  a  style  strongly  marked  by  vivacity  and  beau- 
ty. We  cordially  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  this 
interesting  class  of  readers,  not  doubting  that  in  proportion 
as  they  are  read,  and  pondered,  and  reduced  to  practice,  our 
youth  will  acquire  dignity  and  elevation  of  character,  and 
our  country  and  the  world  have  occasion  to  hail  them  as  a 
generation  of  benefactors. 
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Art.  VI.    Philosophy  op  the  mind. 

Bt  Lkovakd  Wooot,  D.  D.     ^ 


KI7MBER  III> 


The  lan^iage  sometimes  used  in  books  and  in  commoa 
discourse  implies,  that  man  is  entirely  under  Ae  control  of 
his  will ;  that  his  volitions  guide  and  regulate  aU  his 
bodily  and  mental  powers.  According  to  this  representa- 
tion, the  will  possesses  the  chief  attribute  of  a  despot,  and 
man  is  very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Be  it  so,  that 
the  master  that  governs  him  is  his  own  will.  If  the  power 
of  that  will  is  absolute,  and  subject  to  no  limitation  or  check 
from  truth  or  reason,  who  can  be  sure  that  it  will  not  exer- 
cise as  severe  and  merciless  a  despotism  over  him,  as  any 
power  extraneous  to  his  mind  ?  And  would  not  any  man 
think  it  a  less  calamity  to  be  subject  to  an  absolute  despo^ 
ism  that  is  distant,  than  to  one  that  is  always  near;  to  a 
despotism  without^  than  to  one  that  is  within  ? 

Instead,  however,  of  enlarging  upon  this  point,  I  shall 
make  it  my  object  for  the  present,  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
fact  respecting  the  power  of  the  will,  in  regard  both  to  the 
body  and  the  mind  The  office  of  the  will  must  be  consid- 
ered an  important  subject  in  the  theory  of  mental  philos- 
ophy ;  it  is  important  too  in  a  practical  view.  For  if  any 
one  attributes  to  his  will  an  agency,  either  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive than  actually  belongs  to  it,  he  will  be  liable  to 
hurtful  mistakes  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind  and 
conduct. 

But  how  is  the  kind  and  extent  of  power  belonging  to 
the  will  to  be  determined  ?  Clearly,  by  an  appeal  to  our  own 
experience  and  consciousness.  No  hypothetical  or  a  priori 
reasoning  can  be  relied  upon.  We  ought  never  to  inquire 
what  power  we  should  suppose  the  will  would  have,  or 
what  power  it  must  have,  in  order  to  make  man  a  responsi- 
ble agent.  Any  such  inquiry  might  lead  us  to  conclusions 
materially  at  variance  with  the  truth.  Our  whole  inquiry  is, 
what  do  we  learn  from  consciousness  and  experience? 
Accordingly,  every  man  is  qualified  to  investigate  the  subject 
under  consideration  as  &r  as  his  own  experience  extends. 
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There  may  be  questions  relative  to  the  power  of  the  will,  on 
which  a  person  of  little  experience,  or  one  who  has  not  been 
duly  attentive  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  will  not 
have  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment ;  as  a  man 
having  only  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism  or  electricity,  is  incompetent  to  judge  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  magnetic  or  the  electrical  power,  in 
any  cases  which  have  not  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  if  he 
shouU  attempt  to  judge,  he  would  in  all  probability  mistake. 
Suppose  now  a  questfon  arises  respecting  the  power  of  the 
will  in  cases  in  which  I  have  had  no  experience,  or  in 
which  I  have  neglected  to  learn  the  proper  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. Here  I  am  an  incompetent  judge :  and  if  I  would 
form  a  just  opinion,  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  facts  by  referring  to  the  experience  of  others. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  of  special  importance,  and  is 
suited  to  check  the  overweening  confidence  of  some  who 
have  had  but  a  very  limited  experience,  and  have  withal 
been^  too  little  observant  of  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds. 

I  will  endeavour  to  remember  these  remarks  myself;  and 
though  I  must  of  necessity  proceed  in  this  discussion  prima- 
rily on  the  ground  of  my  own  experience  and  consciousness, 
I  will  readily  admit,  even  at  the  age  of  threescore  years, 
that  my  experience  and  consciousness  may,  in  some  things, 
be  defective.  The  voluntary  power  belonging  to  me  may 
not  have  been  so  perfectly  developed,  as  in  some  others ;  or 
if  it  has  been,  I  may  have  failed  to  notice  its  developments 
so  carefully,  or  to  recollect  them  so  exactly,  as  others.  And 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  suitable  for  every  man  to  admit  also, 
that  the  faculty  of  will,  as  found  in  him,  may  have  less 
original  power,  and  less  acquired  expertness,  than  in  others, 
so  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  come  to  a  ri^ht  conclusion  on 
every  part  of  mental  science,  without  availmg  himself  of  the 
experience  and  consciousness  of  his  fellow-men.  This  is 
the  case,  we  well  know,  in  all  parts  of  physical  science. 
How  long  and  attentively  soever,  any  man  may  have  ob- 
served the  course  of  events  in  the  natural  world ;  he  will 
find  himself,  in  many  cases,  totally  unable  to  judge  from  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  what  the  laws  of  nature  are,  and 
so  will  be  obliged  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  own  experi- 
ence by  the  experience  of  others.  In  the  study  of  natural 
icience,  men  do  this  constantly  and  fireely,  and  why  is  it 
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not  the  dictate  of  mfxlestVy  and  of  wisdom  too,  that  some- 
thing like  this  should  be  done  in  relation  to  our  present  sub- 
ject f  If  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  our  experience, 
are  not  sufficient  to  teach  us  the  whole  extent  of  power 
belonging  to  the  will,  why  should  we  not  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  any  well  attested  facts,  which  have  occurred  in  the 
experience  of  others?  If  by  diligent,  persevering  exertion, 
any  of  our  fellow-men  have  obtained  a  more  perfect  control 
over  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  than  we  have, 
would  it  not  be  manifestly  unjust  for  us  to  deny,  that  the 
will  may  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  power  than  it  has 
attained  to  in  us  ?  Why  might  we  iK>t  as  well  say,  that 
the  understanding  is  not  capable  of  being  enlarged  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  to  which  ours  has  attained  ? 

It  will  l)e  kept  in  mind,  that  I  use  the  words  will  and 
volition  in  the  restricted  and  exact  sense  in  which  they  are 
used  by  Locke,  Reid,  Abercrombie  and  others.  Voli/um, 
according  to  Locke,  '^is  an  act  of  the  mind  exerting  that 
dominion  wltich  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the 
man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particular 
action."  Or  more  briefly,  according  to  Reid,  "  it  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  mind  to  do,  or  not  do,  something  which 
we  conceive  to  be  in  our  power.''  This  determination  re- 
lates to  a  variety  of  mental,  as  well  as  bodily  action. 

I  shall  now  pursue  the  inquiry,  what  power  belongs  io 
the  wUl  7  I  beifin  by  saying  negatively,  the  will  has  no 
power  to  alter  the  laws  of  nature,  either  in  the  material  or 
spiritual  world.  Por  example,  gravitation  is  an  established 
law  of  all  material  bodies,  and  we  have  no  power  by  our 
volitions  to  set  aside  or  modify  this  law,  or  to  direct  or  vary 
any  events  which  stand  related  to  it,  except  by  availing 
ourselves  of  its  influence.  What  man  in  his  senses  ever  at- 
tempts to  do  this  ?  Again,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  vegeta- 
bles spring  up  and  grow  from  seeds,  under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture,  and  that  animal  life  is  sustained  by  food, 
and  destroyed  by  continued  abstinence,  or  by  poison ;  and 
who  has  power,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  to  make  it  otherwise? 
I  give  these  as  examples.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  laws 
of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  a  law  of  the  mind,  that  the 
ideas  of  sensible  objects  are  first  excited  by  having  those  ob- 
jects presented  to  the  senses ;  that  knowledge,  in  the  higher 
sense,  is  acquired  by  study ;  that  the  r^ular  action  of  naiod 
requires  a  sound  state  of  the  braini  &c.    Now  we  hare  oe 
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power,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  to  alter  these  laws  of  the  mind, 
or  to  produce  any  mental  action,  except  in  conformity  with 
them.  Again,  it  is  found  to  he  a  law  of  the  mind,  that  the 
affections  are  excited  in  view  of  suitable  objects,  and  that 
the  influence  of  external  objects  is  according  to  the  charac- 
ter and  state  of  the  mind.  And  who  has  power  to  make  it 
otherwise  ?  What  man  of  sense  will  ever  attempt  to  inter* 
fere  with  those  settled  laws?  If  through  ignorance  we 
should  think  we  could  move  our  hearts  to  love  or  hate  by 
the  mere  force  of  volition,  without  having  a  suitable  object 
before  us,  or  if  we  should  think  that,  with  an  object  in  view, 
we  could,  by  a  volition,  excite  any  aflectious  in  ourselves, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  state  of  our 
minas,  we  should  soon  be  convinced  of  our  mistake. 

These  remarks  are  made  merely  to  illustrate  the  position, 
that  we  have  no  power,  by  a  volition,  to  contravene  the  laws 
of  nature,  whether  as  to  matter  or  mind,  and  no  power  to 
accomplish  any  thing,  except  in  accordance  with  those  laws. 
The  whole  range  of  our  voluntary  agency  is  confined  with- 
in these  limits. 

This  brings  me  to  the  business  of  showing,  positively, 
what  is  the  power  or  influence  which  belongs  to"  the  will ;  or 
more  properly  what  power  we  ourselves  have  by  the  acts  of 
our  will.  This  may  be  briefly  described  thus.  By  availing 
ourselves  of  the  laws  of  nature,  we  can  voluntarily  produce 
an  endless  variety  of  effects.  For  example,  we  have  power 
in  this  way  Ho  secure  a  harvest,  to  promote  bodily  health,  to 
cure  diseases,  to  improve  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
and  obtain  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  life.  Our  vol- 
untary power  extends  to  these  bounds,  and  no  farther. 

It  evidently  foUov/s,  that  the  greatest  extent  of  voluntary 
power  requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
"  Knowledge  is  power"  only  as  it  enables  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  these  laws.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  how  can 
we,  by  a  volition,  turn  them  to  any  useful  purpose  ?  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  events  in  the 
phjTsical  and  moral  world,  we  are  utterly  unqualified  to  act 
our  part  as  intelligent,  accountable  beings ;  unqualified  in 
every  respect  for  the  proper  exercise  of  our  faculties.  With- 
out a  good  degree  of  this  knowledge,  all  our  efforts  would  be 
made  at  random,  and  the  re.sult  would  be  alto^ther  uncer- 
tain, and  so  the  motives  to  exertion  would  be  ineflicacious. 
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Our  voluntary  power,  considered  in  this  light,  manifestly 
admits  of  an  almost  unlimited  increase.  Take  the  power 
we  have,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  to  direct  our  attention  to  one 
thing  or  another,  and  to  fix  and  detain  our  thoughts  on  any 
particular  subject.  We  are  conscious  of  possessing  this 
power  now  in  a  certain  degree.  But  we  may  Dot  be  awaie 
to  what  a  vastly  higher  degree  it  is  capable  of  being  increased 
by  suitable  exertion.  The  power  possessed  by  such  men  as 
Newton,  Locke,  and  Edwards,  to  confine  their  attention 
steadily,  and  for  a  long  time,  to  a  particular  subject,  and  to 
exclude  all  thoughts  pertaining  to  other  subjects^  was  ac- 
quired by  diligent  and  continued  efforts.  Other  men  may 
acquire  the  same.  And  if  a  man  had  hi^mind  raised  to  the 
highest  improvement  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  he  would 
possess  this  power  in  such  perfection,  that  he  could,  without 
difficuhy,  fix  his  thoughts  on  any  subject  he  might  choose, 
with  the  utmost  intenseness,  uninterruptedly,  and  for  such 
length  of  time  as  the  case  should  require.  The  voluntary 
control  which  we  commonly  possess  over  our  thoughts — 
what  is  it,  compared  with  that  to  which  we  might  attain? 
No  man,  however  conscious  of  present  inability  thus  to 
command  his  thoughts,  has  any  right  to  conclude  that  his 
inability  cannot  be  effectually  removed  by  the  diligent,  per- 
severing discipline  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  the  same  here, 
as  in  regard  to  the  voluntary  control  which  a  man,  by  Jong 
use,  acquires  over  his  bodily  motions.  In  infancy,  near  the 
beginning  of  life,  a  power  to  move  some  of  the  members  of 
the  body  by  an  act  of  the  will  is  developed.  But  this  power 
admits  of  an  indefinite  increase.  No  one,  however  great 
the  activity  and  adroitness  which  he  has  acquired,  can  say, 
that  he  has  raised  his  voluntary  power  to  its  highest  possible 
limits. 

And  yet  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  and  doubtless  a  wise 
and  benevolent  one,  that  this  voluntary  power  should  be  ex- 
tended over  a  part  only,  and  that  a  small  part,  of  our  bodily 
organs.  Our  sensations  are,  in  themselves,  all  involuntary. 
When  the  proper  objects  are  presented,  the  sensations  follow 
without  any  act  of  the  will.  Indeed  the  will  has  no  power 
to  prevent  them.  The  action  of  the  heart,  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  digestive  organ  is  also  involuntary.  The  continued 
life  and  growth  and  health  of  the  body,  instead  of  bein^ 
under  the  control  of  volition,  result  from  theur  appropriate 
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pliysical  causes.  OveMhese  causes  our  will  has  indeed  an 
influence,  thongh  that  influence  is  very  limited.  But  if  the 
appropriate  causes  exist,  the  efiect  takes  place  without  any 
dependence  on  the  will ;  while  it  is  on  the  other  hand  equal- 
ly true  that,  without  those  causes,  the  will  can  do  nothing 
towards  producing  the  eifect.  Who  that  has  been  at  all  ob- 
servant of  the  laws  of  his  nature,  ever  attempts,  by  a  direct 
act  of  his  will,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  pulsations  of  his 
heart,  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  or  the  growth  or  health 
of  his  body?  Who  ever  attempts  in  this  way  to  cure 
wounds  and  diseases?  All  the  voluntary  power  which  we 
possess  in  these  and  many  other  respects,  is  indirect,  i.  e.  it 
operates  through  4be  medium  of  other  things  which  we  can 
in  some  measure  control.  I  sslj  in  same  measure;  because 
it  is  evident  that  our  bodily  state  is  in  a  great  degree  depend- 
ent on  causes  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  power.  So 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact  to  say,  tliat  man  has  any 
thing  like  a  complete  power,  either  direct  or  indirect,  over 
his  bodily  organs. 

But  the  most  important  question  still  remains,  namely, 
what  voluntary  power  we  possess  over  our  affections.  This 
must  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way  as  our  power  in  all 
other  respects ;  by  an  appeal  to  oiir  own  experience  and 
consciousness.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  affections 
are  called  forth,  or  excited,  by  a  view  of  proper  objects. 
Whether  these  objects  are  denominated  motives,  occasions, 
or  causes,  it  matters  not.  They  are  the  uniform  and  imme- 
diate antecedents  of  the  affections.  No  act  of  the  will  comes 
between  the  view  of  a  proper  object  and  the  excitement  of 
an  affection.  Should  we  attempt  to  thrust  in  a  volition  there, 
it  would  be  evidently  out  of  place,  and  wholly  ineffectual. 
Let  an  affectionate  parent  look  upon  a  dear  child  who  has 
been  long  absent.  Does  his  heart  wait  for  an  act  of  the  will 
to  kindle  its  love?  Or  if  for  sonne  reason  he  should  do  so 
strange  a  thing  as  to  will  not  to  love ;  would  his  heart  obey? 
Or  if  the  same  parent  should  hear  of  the  death  of  his  child, 
would  he  wait  for  an  act  of  the  will  to  cause  sorrow  to  fill 
his  heart?  And  if  he  should  put  forth  a  volition  not  to  feel 
sorrow,  would  his  heart  be  obedient?  The  same  as  to  the 
pious  affections  of  a  regenerate  man.  When  the  glorious 
character  of  God  is  presented  to  his  view,  he  loves  and 
adores.  He  does  it  at  once,  without  any  influence  from  an 
act  of  the  will.    Indeed,  if  a  man  in  such  a  case  should  find 
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any  occasion  for  ati  act  of  the  will  to  excite  bis  love,  it  wonld 
prove  his  heart  to  be  in  a  bad  state.  If  the  goodness  of  Giod 
and  its  manifold  fruits  are  contemplated  by  a  man  of  right 
spirit,  grateful  emotions  will  spontaneously  arise.  And  if  he 
turns  his  thoughts  to  the  evil  of  sin,  his  abhorrence  will  at 
once  be  excited.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  the  nature  or  quali- 
ty of  the  object  he  contemplates,  and  not  an  act  of  his  will| 
that  excites  the  emotions.  In  other  words,  the  affecti<His  of 
the  heart,  whether  of  one  kind  or  another,  do  not  depend  on 
a  volition  as  their  proximate  canse,  but  on  the  presentation 
of  a  fit  object.  <^  A  curious  and  important  fact,"  says  Whale- 
ley,  '4s  forced  on  the  attention  of  every  one  who  reflects  on 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind ;  viz.  that  the  feelings,  pro- 
pensities, and  sentiments  of  our  nature  are  not,  like  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  under  the  direct  control  of  volition. 
The  distinction  is  much  the  same  as  between  the  voiuDtary 
and  involuntary  actions  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  One 
may,  by  a  deliberate  act  of  tlie  will,  set  himself  to  reason,  to 
calculate,  to  recall  historical  facts,  &c.  just  as  he  does  to 
move  any  of  his  limbs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  volition  to 
hope  or  tear,  to  love  or  hate,  to  feel  devotion  or  piety,  and 
the  like,  is  as  ineffectual  as  to  will  that  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  or  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  should  be  altered.  Some 
indeed  are  not,  I  believe,  (strange  as  it  would  seem,) 
aware  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  their  own  efforts  of  volition 
in  such  cases.'' 

*<How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  surmonnted?  Good  sense 
suggests  in  each  case  an  analo^us  remedy.  It  is  in  vain 
to  form  a  will  to  quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but 
we  may,  by  a  voluntary  act,  swallow  a  medicine  which  will 
have  that  effect ;  and  so,  also,  though  we  cannot  by  a  direct 
effort  of  volition,  excite  or  allay  any  sentiment  or  emotion, 
we  may,  by  a  voluntary  act,  fill  the  understanding  with 
such  thoughts  as  shall  operate  on  the  feelings.  Thus  by 
attentively  studying  and  meditating  on  the  history  of  some 
extraordinary  personage,  by  contemplating  and  dwelling  on 
his  actions  and  sufferiugs— his  virtues  and  his  wisdom — ^and 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  imagination  to  present  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  all  that  is  related  or  referred  to ;  in  this  manner  we 
may  at  length  succeed  in  kindling  such  feelings,  suppose  of 
reverence,  admiration,  gratitude,  love,  hope,  emulation,  &c., 
as  we  were  already  prepared  to  acknowledge  were  suitable 
in  the  case.    So,  again,  if  a  man  of  sense  wishes  to  allay  in 
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himself  any  emotion,  that  of  resentment  for  instance,  thongh 
it  is  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  will,  he  deliberately 
sets  himself  to  reflect  on  the  softening  circumstances,  such 
as  the  provocation  the  other  party  may  suppose  himself  to 
have  received,  perhaps  his  ignorance,  or  weakness,  or  disor* 
dered  state  of  health;  he  imagines  himself  in  the  plaice  of 
the  oifending  party ;  and  above  all,  if  he  is  a.  Christian,  he 
meditates  on  the  parable  of  the  debtor,  who,  after  having 
been  himself  forgiven,  claimed  payment  with  rigid  severity 
from  his  fellow-servant,  and  on  other  similar  lessons  of 
Scripture.  Now  in  any  such  process  as  this,  (which  is 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  taking  a  medicine  that  is  to 
operate  on  the  involuntary  bodily  organs,)  a  process  to 
which  a  man  of  well  regulated  mind  continually  finds  oc- 
casion to  resort,  he  is  precisely  acting  the  part  of  a  skilful 
orator  to  himself."* 

In  George  Pajrne's  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  there  is  a  passage  containing  the  same  general 
principle.  He  says :  <^  The  mind  is  usually  said  to  be  pas- 
sive in  sensation,  and  active  in  admiring,  loving,  dec.  We 
ask,  what  is  meant  by  passivity  and  activity  here  ?  If  it  be 
replied,  that  we  are  passive  in  sensation,  because  sensation 
is  not  the  result  of  volition,  that  the  mind  cannot  but  feel, 
&c. ;  we  reply,  that  admiring,  loving,  &c.,  are  not  invaria- 
bly even  indirectly  the  result  of  volition,  and  that  they  are 
never  directly  so ;  that  in  many  cases  at  least,  we  might 
perhaps  say  in  all  cases,  the  mind  cannot  but  admire^^  love^ 

4*c.»t 

I  might  confirm  the  general  principle'  for  which  I  con- 
tend, by  other  quotations  from  most  respectable  authors,  and 
by  other  arguments  of  my  own.  BlU  I  deem  it  unnecessary, 
as  the  principle  is  one  which  is  constantly  recognized  in 
every  man's  experience.  Such  then  is  the  power  which  the 
will  has  over  the  affections,  and  such  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exercised.  This  indirect  power,  thongh  subject 
to  important  limitations,  is  still  very  extensive ;  and  it  is  of 
indescribable  importance  to  Christians,  and  comes  into  con- 
stant use  in  the  whole  business  of  moral  culture.  Experi- 
ence teaches  us  what  situation  is  most  favourable  to  the  exer- 
cise of  right  affections ;  what  views  of  the  mind,  and  what 

^  Whateley*!  Rhetoric^  pp.  123—6.    Carobr.  edit.  1832. 

t  Payne's  Eltmeata  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  pp.  76—6.    I.ondoa 
Bdition,  182a 
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objects  brought  before  the  mind,  have  the  greatest  effect  ia 
excitinor  such  affections.  To  give  an  example  or  two ;  we 
learn  from  experience,  that  if  our  mind  is  in  a  right  state,  the 
house  of  God,  the  company  of  devout  Christians,  reh'gious 
retirement,  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  the  house  of 
mou ruling,  are  promotive  of  holy  affections.  To  cuhivale 
these  affections,  we  must  then  put  ourselves  in  these  favour- 
able situations.  This  is  a  matter  of  voluntary  agency ;  and 
it  is  just  as  necessary  that  we  should  use  our  voluntary 
power  to  briusf  ourselves  into  these  favourable  situations,  as 
it  is  to  set  a  plant  where  the  sun  will  shine  upon  it,  and  tlie 
rain  and  dew  afford  it  moisture.  Again,  experience  teaches 
us  that,  if  our  nioral'state  is  in  any  measure  what  it  shouJd 
be,  reading  the  Scriptures,  together  with  the  best  books 
written  hy  uninspired  men,  hearing  the  Gospel  preached, 
and  other  ways  of  bringino:  religious  truths  distinctly  and 
clearly  before  the  mind,  tend  directly  to  excite  siiJtahJe  aifec- 
tions.  It  is  then  just  as  necessary  that  we  should  make  use 
of  these  methods  of  bringing  the  truths  of  religion  before  our 
minds,  as  that  we  should  do  any  thing  to  cultivate  the  use- 
ful vegetables  iu«  our  garden.  Such  and  so  momentous  is 
the  business  to  which  we  are  to  apply  ourselves  as  volunr 
tary  agents.  It  is  a  business  sufficient  to  occupy  our  whole 
life.  Our  minds  ousfht  always  to  be  filled  with  holy  affec- 
tions. And  for  this  purpose,  we  should  always  keep  our- 
selves in  a  proper  situation,  and  labour  earnestly  to  have  a 
constant  succession  of  divine  objects  passing  before  our 
minds,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  excite  and  strengthen 
holy  affections.  How  immensely  important  does  this  work 
appear,  when  we  consider  what  a  variety  of  truths  must  be 
hroujrht  to  bear  upon  the  mind,  and  how  diversified  the 
forms  in  which  they  must  be  exhibited,  to  produce  the 
greatest  present  effect  on  our  moral  affections,  and  to  raise 
them  permanently  to  their  highest  perfection !  What  manifest 
occasion  then  have  we  for  the  utmost  dilij^nce  in  acquirin|r 
knowledge,  for  skill  in  arranging  the  various  truths  of  reli- 
gion, for  watchful  care  in  keeping  our  minds,  our  senses,  and 
our  external  affairs  in  a  right  state  :  in  a  word,  for  unceasing 
voluntary  exertion  to  bring  the  most  salutary  and  most  e\e- 
vating  influence  to  act  continually  upon  our  whole  moral 
character. 

But  our  voluntary  agency  in  the  business  of  moral  cnl* 
ture  goes  still  &rther.    For  experience  teaches  that,  while 
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some  objects  and  circumstances  are  suited  to  make  right  im- 
pressions on  the  mind,  others  are  suited  to  have  a  contrary 
effect.    It  teaches  what  are  the  objects  and  occasions  which 
tend  to  excite  improper  feehngs.    By  the  proper  use  of  our 
vokmtary  power,  we  are  to  avoid  snch  objects  and  occa- 
sions, and  in  this  way  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  excite- 
ment of  improper  feelings.     For  those  who  are  desirous  of 
guarding  against   wrong  affections,  and   improving  their 
moral  character,  here  is  a  great  work — a  work  inculcated  as 
of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  word  of  God.    It  is  the 
work  of  Christian  vigilance^  implying  an  unceasing  reso- 
lution, care  to  avoid  all  the  causes  of  irregular  passion,  and 
to  keep  ourselves  at  a  distance  from  all  occasions  of  sin  ; 
an  imceasing  resolution  and  care  to  avoid  all  those  compa- 
nies and  places,  the  sight  or  (!ontemplation  of  those  objects, 
and  the  indulgence  of  those  trains  of  thouifht,  which  are 
apt  to  kindle  unholy  affection,  and  so  to  pollute  the  mind. 
It  appears  then,  that  although  we  cannot  prevent  or  suhdue 
sinful  affection,  as  we  regulate  our  bodily  motions  by  a 
mere  volition,  or  the  direct  hifluence  of  the  will ;  still,  if  we 
have  essentially  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  we  may  do  much 
to  prevent  and  sulxlue  sinful  affection  by  the  influence  which 
our  will  has  over  tbe  causes  or* occasions  of  such  affection. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  proper  influence  of  the  will,  and 
the  extent  of  voluntary  power  is  perfectly  obvious  and  defi- 
nite, so  that  we  know  exactly  what  we  can  do,  and  what  we 
have  to  do,  by  our  voluntary  exertions,  in  promoting  our 
own   moral  improvement.     Having  well  settled  this  point, 
we  shall  lie  forever  saved  from  the  folly  of  attemptinor  to  in- 
fluence, or  supposing  that  we  can  influence  our  affections 
directly  by  the  power  of  the  will ;  as  mere  a  dream,  as  to 
suppose  we  can  move  a  ship,  or  cause  av,tree  to  grow,  in  the 
same  way.     Instead  of  thus  wasting  our  time  and  labour, 
we  shall  know  how  to  make  the  most  wise  and  successful 
use  of  our  voluntary  power,  by  keeping  it  within  its  proper 
province,  and  directing  it  to  its  proper  objects.     Nor  shall 
we  any  longer  indulge  the  groundless  opinion,  that  it  is  any 
part  of  moral  aa:ency,  or  in  any  wise  necessary  to  perfect 
obligation,  that  the  affections  should  be  directly  under  the 
control  of  volition.    And  when  we  find  by  experience  that 
our  previously  willing  to  have  a  particular  affection  can 
neither  ensure  nor  prevent  its  existence,  and  that  all  the 
affections  we  have  are  such  as  result  from  the  various 
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causes  which  operate  tipoa  ua,  and  that  they  are  in  feet  fre- 
quently contrary  to  what  our  will  previously  fixed  upoD  ; 
when  we  thus  find  that  our  volitions  have  no  direct  power 
and  often  no  power  at  all  over  our  aflfections,  we  sbalJ  re- 
gard it  as  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  moral  agency,  and 
shall  be  far  fi^oni  supposing  that  we  are,  on  this  account, 
any  the  less  praise- worthy  for  right  afifeciions,  or  any  the  less 
blame- worthy  for  wrong  affections.  And  if  any  one  should 
ask  us,  how  we  cau  be  moral  agents,  if  our  affections 
are  not  entirely  controlled  by  volition,  we  might  ask  iu  re- 
turn, how  we  can  be  moral  a;a:ents  if  our  affections  ore  thus 
controlled.  And  surelydt  will  be  no  small  advantage  to  be 
fi^ed  from  the  perplexing,  embarrassing  notion,  that  a 
power,  which  was  never  exercised,  and  which  has  no  exist- 
ence, is  essential  to  moral  agency.  With  just  views  on  this 
subject,  we  shall,  in  all  our  voluntary  efforts,  have  to  do  with 
realities.  We  shall  give  volition  the  place  which  the  Au* 
thor  of  our  being  has  given  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  poriioses 
to  which  it  is  adapted.  The  affections  we  shall  never  treat, 
as  though  they  were  made  to  submit  blindly  to  the  despotism 
of  the  will.  The  only  real  power  which  we  shall  attempt  to 
exercise  over  them  will  be  a  rat'umal  power,  that  is,  the 
power  of  rational  motive.  In  this  way  rea^ion  or  intelli- 
gence will  alwa3rs  be  connected  with  the  will  in  eliciting  and 
governing  the  affections.  The  will,  as  we  may  say,  points 
reason  to  its  proper  objects.  Of  those  objects  reason  forms 
apprehensions,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  these 
apprehensions  influence  the  affections. 

We  see  too,  that  if  we  would  turn  our  voluntary  agency 
to  the  best  advantage,  we  must  labour  with  dUiffence  to  tsp- 
prehend  the  Ejects  of  moral  regard  with  increasing  dear- 
ness  and  correctnessj  and  with  a  larger  emd  larger  extent 
of  views.  In  this  way  we  shall  con'ribute  to  the  excitement 
of  stronger  and  more  enduring  affections.  For  if  an  appre- 
hension of  particular  objects  is  the  proximate  cause  which 
excites  the  affections,  then  the  clearer  and  stronger  that  ap- 
prehension is,  the  more  powerfully  will  the  affections  be 
excited.  If  an  object  is  seen  partially  or  obscurely,  the  af- 
fection excited  must  be  defective  or  weak.  If  we  have  mis- 
taken views  of  an  object,  the  affection  excited  must  be  a 
mistaken  affection.  Considering  therefore  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  and  the  variety  of  objects  Vhich  it  is  called  to  contem- 
plate, and  all  the  obscurity,  defectiveness,  and  eiroor  which 
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are  miogled  with  ouc  apprehensions  of  them,  we  must  per- 
ceive it  to  be  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  that  by  a  proper 
use  of  our  voluntary  agency,  wc  should  give  a  right  direc- 
.tioii  to  our  intellectual  powers,  and  improve  them  to  the 
highest  d^ree  possible.  The  mind  left  without  a  clear^ 
definite  knowledge  of  moral  objects,  is  exposed  to  all  man- 
ner of  misguided,  blind,  enthusiastic  affections.  To  grow 
in  knowledge  is  the  way  to  grow  in  ^ace.  The  perfection 
of  holy  love  in  heaven  will  result  from  the  perfection  of 
spiritual  knowledge.  We  shall  be  like  Christ,  when  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is.  , 

Having  enlarged  thus  upon  these  practical  views  of  the 
doctrine  which  1  have  suggested,  I  shall  return  to  a  more 
th^retic  discussion  of  the  subject. 

If  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  are  correct, 
it  will  be  easy  to  settle  the  question,  whether  the  affections 
are  voluntary.  We  usually  call  those  things  voluntary, 
which  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  volition,  or  of  which 
a  volition  is  the  uniform  and  immediate  antecedent.  I  think 
it  is  not  common  to  speak  of  any  thing  as  voluntary,  because 
it  follows  indirectly  from  a  volition,  or  because  an  act  of 
the  will  has  an  influence  upon  it  through  the  medium  of 
something  e\^.  To  refer  to  the  example  which  Whateley  ' 
gives  ill  the  above  quotation ; — by  a  voluntary  act,  he  says, 
'^  we  take  a  medicine  which  quickens  the  circulation  of  the 
blood :"  but  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  call  the  quicker 
circulation  of  the  blood  voluntary.  "So  also,  though  we 
cannot  by  a  direct  effort  of  volition  excite  or  allay  any 
emotion ;  we  may,  by  a  voluntary  act,  fill  the  understanding 
with  such  thoughts  as  wiir  have  this  effect.  But  is  it  ac- 
cording to  common  usage  in  other  cases,  to  call  that  effect 
voluntary  7  The  affections  are  not  the  immediate  or  direct 
result  of  volition.  It  is  clear  then  that  they  are  not  directly 
voluntary.  You  may  say,  thcfy  are  indirectly  voluntary, 
because  a  volition  operates  upon  them  and  controls  them 
indirectly.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  even  this 
indirect  influence  of  the  will  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
excitement  of  the  affections.  The  affections  are  not  in  fact 
always,  perhaps  not  even  generally,  excited  in  that  way. 
For  we  well  know  that  fit  objects  or  motives  are  very  often 
brought  before  our  minds,  without  any  volition  or  thought 
of  ours.  But  in  these  very  cases,  are  not  the  affections 
manifestly  of  the  same  nature,  and  do  they  not  stand  in  the 
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same  relation  to  the  objects  which  excile  them,  as  in  other 
cases?  Yet  they  are  in  uo  sense  voluntary,  not  resulting 
from  a  volition  either  directly  or  indirectly.  That  is,  they 
are  not  excited  by  volition,  nor  are  those  objects  which  do 
excite  them,  brousrht  before  the  mind  by  a  volitioik  Any 
man  who  will  reflect  on  hi%  own  past  experience  will  find, 
that  in  instances  too  many  to  be  nnmbered,  the  agency  of 
his  fellow-creatnres  or  ot  divine  Providence  has  presontyd 
those  objects  before  his  mind,  and  not  uufreqnently  thrust 
them  upon  him  contrary  to  his  wishes,  which  have,  oever- 
tt^less  elicited  the  deef)est  and  stronsfest  emotions. 

On  this  point,  are  not  several  distinguished  writers 
chargeable  with  an  oversight  ?  They  allow  that  the  affec- 
tions are  not  excited  directly  by  an  act  of  the  will,  but  by  a 
view  of  fit  objects,  or,  in  other  words,  by  proper  motives. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  objects  or  motives  which  excite  the  af- 
fections, are  often  broiio^ht  before  the  mind  by  a  voJitioa, 
they  caU  the  affections  voluntary;  and  they  hold  all  the 
affections  to  be  so, — overlooking  the  obvious  fact  thai,  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  if  not  generally,  the  objects  of  the 
affections  are  brought  before  our  minds  without  any  volition 
of  ours,  and  that  in  such  instances  no  act  of  the  will  has 
any  influence  on  the  affections  in  one  way  or  another. 
This  fact  indeed  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  in- 
fluence in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  affections.  For  (hey 
manifestly  have  the  same  nature,  as  acts  of  the  mind,  and 
the  same  relation  to  their  appropriate  objects,  whether  those 
objects  are  presented  to  their  view  by  an  act  of  their  own 
will,  or  by  an  act  of  another's  will,  or  in  any  other  manner; 
in  other  words,  whether  the  affections  excited  are  voluntary 
in  the  indirect  sense  above  mentioned,  or  not  voluntary  in 
any  sense. 

But  the  influence  of  the  will  to  bring  rational  considera- 
tions or  motives  before  the  mind,  and  tlms  indirectly  to  in- 
fluence  the  affections,  is  snbject  to  a  special  limitation  in 
another  way.  In  a  former  number  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  affections  which  any  one  exercises  in  view  of  the 
various  objects  or  motives  which  come  l)efore  him,  will  be 
according  to  the  disposition,  character,  or  state  of  his  mind. 
There  is  no  truth  in  philosophy  more  confidently  believed, 
or  more  uniformly  acted  upon,  by  men  of  practical  wis- 
dom, than  this,  and  none  which  is  capable  of  more  satisfac- 
tory proof  from  Scripture  and  common  experience.    Minis- 
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tBT8  of  the  Gospel  especially,  have  it  exemplified  before  them 
contiDiially  in  the  different  effiscts  which  the  same  truths 
produce  upon  men  of  different  habits  or  states  of  mind. 
But  this  after  all  is  a  truth,  which  writers  on  mental  philos* 
ophy  for  the  most  part  overlook,  taking  it  for  granted,  as  it 
appears,  that  all  men  are  in  such  a  state  that  moral  consid- 
erations or  motives,  if  oontemplated  in  earnest,  will  excite 
right  affections.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  his  late  excellent  lectures 
on  Christian  Ethics,  has  clearly  shown  how  frequently  this 
mistake  is  chargeable  upon  the  most  eminent  writers  on 
moral  philosophy,  and  what  mischievous  influence  it  has  on 
their  reasoning.  Abercrombie,  also,  in  his  essay  on  intellec- 
tual philosophy,  has  more  than  once  distinctly,  though  rath- 
er incidentally,  recognized  the  principle  which  I  Imve  ad- 
vanced, and  has  shown  that  he  attaches  great  importance  to 
it.  He  says,  that  ^  moral  causes,  that  is,  truths  and  motives," 
operate  "with  a  uniformity  similar  to  that  with  which 
physical  agents  produce  their  actions  upon  each  other." 
But  he  says,  "they  require  certain  circumstances  in  the 
man  on  whom  they  are  expected  to  act,  without  which  they 
produce  no  influence  upon  him."  He  then  mentions  these 
circumstances.  "  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  be  fully  inform- 
ed in  regard  to"  the  moral  causes  intended ;  "  that  his  atten- 
tion be  directed  to  them  with  such  a  degree  of  intensity  as 
shall  bring  him  fully  under  their  influence  as  statements 
addressed  to  his  understanding."  Here  many  philos(^hers 
would  stop.  But  not  so  the  author  of  the  valuable  work 
from  which  I  am  now  quoting.  He  proceeds  to  say,  that 
another  thing  is  necessarv  in  oraer  that  truths  and  motives, 
however  clearly  presented  and  however  intensely  considered, 
may  produce  a  right  effect  upon  a  man.  This  necessary 
circumstance  is,  "  that  there  be  a  certain  healthy  state  of 
his  moral  feelings^ — ^for  this  has  a  most  extensive  influence 
on  the  due  operation  of  moral  causes.  Without  this"  and 
the  other  circumstances  above  mentioned,  "  the  most  power- 
ful moral  causes  may  produce  no  effect  upon  a  man ; — as 
the  most  active  chemical  agents  may  fitil  entirely  of  their 
actions,  if  the  substances  are  not  placed  in  the  requisite 
circumstances  of  temperature,  dilution,  or  concentration." 
When  this  author  says,  that  in  the  case  he  describes  moral 
causes  will  produce  no  effect,  he  evidently  means,  no  good 
eflfect  It  is  well  known  that  they  do  excite  affections  of 
wome  kind.  The'  position  J  maintain  is,  that  whatever  we 
Vol.    i  7» 
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or  others  may  do  to  brins^  motives  before  ua,  or  to  direct  our 
attentioa  to  particular  oujects,  the  emotioiis  excited  will  he 
according  to  the  state  of  the  mind.  The  objects  presented 
to  view,  and  other  external  circamstances  which  may  in 
many  instances  be  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
are  indeed  a  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  complex  eanae 
of  the  emotions.  But  the  influence  of  whatever  is  ^Eternal, 
and  even  the  influence  of  our  intellectual  perceptions  and 
the  clearest  dictates  of  conscience  will,  after  all,  be  accordinf; 
to  the  predominant  disposition  or  state  of  our  mind.  If  a 
man  of  an  impure,  licentious  disposition,  has  certain  objects 
presented  to  his  eye  or  his  thoughts,  either  by  his  own  vol* 
untary  act  or  not,  will  not  impure  feelings  be  excited  ?  Hia 
wishing  or  willing,  in  those  circumstances,  to  be  fiee  from 
wrong  feelings  and  to  have  right  ones,  will  not  control  the 
movements  of  his  heart.  With  such  objects  before  him,  and 
such  a  state  of  mind,  he  will  have  such  emotions.  "  To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure ;  but  to  them  that  are  defiled  is 
nothing-  is  pure."  Thns  we  see  how  it  happens  that  a  man 
is  so  often  disappointed  in  regard  to  \ufi  own  feelings.  He 
voluntarily  turns  his  attention  to  particular  objects,  or  puis 
himself  in  particular  circumstances,  because,  for  some  leaaoo, 
he  wishes  to  have  certain  emotions.  But  instead  of  the 
emotions  desired,  others  of  a  diflEerent  kind  arise  in  bis  mind. 
He  thus  finds  that  an  act  of  his  will  can  have  no  influeDoe 
to  elicit  affections  which  are  contrary  to  the  slate  of  his 
heart  It  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  that  a  man  of  a  covetous  disposition,  and  oea- 
scious  of  the  evils  connected  with  it,  may  wish  and  labour  to 
acquire  riches,  for  the  purpose  amon^  other  things,  at 
curing  his  covetousness,  and  making  his  feelings  kind  and 
generous.  But  he  is  disappointed.  His  riches,  wfara  ac^ 
quired,  have  no  effect  but  to  increase  his  covetous  desiras. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  his  external  circumstances,  and  all 
his  thoughts  respecting  them,  have  an  influence  upcm  him  ae- 
cording  to  the  character  or  state  of  his  mind.  lUs  well 
known  principle,  this  law  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture, is  frequently  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  When  Christ 
says,  <<  a  good  tree  will  bear  good  fruit,  and  a  eorrapt  tree 
comipt  fruit,"  and  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  he  says  it  to 
illustrate  the  principle  that  a  man's  feelings  and  actions  wiU 
be  according  to  his  mental  state  or  character.  This  is  a 
standing  principle,  as  depraved,  sinful  beings  ofien  find  to 
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their  mttow.  We  cannot,  by  any  mere  exertion,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  our  voluntary  power,  produce  in  ourselves  any 
aActicMiB  we  may  wish,  except  such  as  are  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the  mind.  We  can,  indeed,  excite  a  great 
variety  of  a&ctions  in  ourselves  by  the  exercise  of  our  vol- 
antary  agency  in  the  manner  above  descrilied ;  but  they  will 
aU  be  consonant  to  our  predominant  disposition.  Take  the 
case  of  confirmed  hostility  to  the  Christisin  religion,  such  as 
appeared  in  the  leading  infidels  of  Europe  half  a  century 
ago.  Was  it  ia  *the  power  of  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments or  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  to  produce  in  their 
hearts,  while  unchanged  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  affection  of 
true  love  to  Cluist  and  his  reli^on  ?  Take  the  case  of  an 
inveterate  miser,  and  suppose  htm  to  continue,  as  he  is  likely 
to  do,  in  his  present  state  of  mind.  Can  you  present  any 
motives  before  him  which  will  produce  in  hish^rt  a  sincere 
affection  for  the  word  of  Ood,  and  a  readiness  to  cive  away 
his  treasures  to  send  it  to  the  destitute?  Take  tne  case  o( 
tfie  wieked  at  the  last  day.  Their  attention  will  be  power- 
fully arrested  by  the  most  excellent,  glorious,  and  moving 
objects.  But  they  will  have  no  right  feeling,  such  as  wiD 
arise  in  holy  minds.  Amid  all  the  light  and  glory  of  that 
day,  they  will  have  no  emotions  but  those  which  correspond 
with  their  sinful  disposition.  Satan  is  a  moral  agent  of 
high  intellectual  powers.  Now  suppose,  with  his  state  of 
mmd,  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  heavenly  world,  and 
aee  all  that  the  angels  see  and  enjoy.  What  would  be  his 
ftelings?  They  would  be  totally  malignant  and  wretched, 
— ^foeOngs  of  hatred,  envy,  and  remorse.  Whence  this  dif- 
ference between  the  feelings  of  Satan  and  tlie  feelings  of 
angels,  in  view  of  the  same  objects?  Whence,  but  from 
Iheir  diOareai  states  of  mind  ? 

The  important  principle  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
illustrate,  is  often  exempHfied  in  the  experience  of  sinners 
under  awakenings  of  conscience.  They  are  conscious  that 
their  affections  towards  divine  things  are  sinful ;  and  from 
their  natural  dread  of  misery,  and  love  of  happiness,  and 
not  because  they  are  pleased  with  holiness,  they  in  a  sense 
desire  snch  a&ctions  as  Gk)d  will  approve,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producinjQr  tbem,  they  apply  themselves  to  a  diligent 
and  serious  consideration  at  the  character  of  Ood,  the  mer- 
-dftd  interpoikian  of  the  Redeemer,  the  holy  law,  and  the 
preetoua  Masaings  of  salvation.    Bat  if  the  renewing  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  is  withheld,  and  they  aie  left  iD  their  nataral 
state,  they  will  have  no  riffht  affectioDS.  Those  dhrine  ob- 
jects which  they  contemiMate,  will,  thioDgh  their  perrerse- 
ness,  be  the  occasion  of  exciting  dislike  and  oppositiofi  in 
their  hesuts,  and  so  prove  '^  a  savour  of  death  unto  death." 
«<  He  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,"  and  this  implies,  that  he 
only  who  is  bom  of  God,  loveth.  No  considerations  how- 
ever mighty,  no  motives  however  powerful  and  touching,  if 
unaccompanied  by  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit,  will 
ever  have  power  to  produce  any  right  affe<ftious  in  unr^ren- 
erate  men.  ^  Except  a  man  be  tom  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."  And  it  is  equally  tme,  thai  except  a 
man  be  bora  again,  he  cannot  have  holy  afEecticMis ;  tor  the 
want  of  this  is  all  that  prevents  his  seeing  the  kingdom  ci 
God.  If  now  we  say  or  do  any  thing  to  lead  sinners  to 
think,  that  any  ability  or  voluntary  agency  of  theirs,  or  any 
power  of  excitement  or  persuasion  which  they  can  use  with 
themselves,  or  which  others  oan  use  with  Aem,  will  ever 
bring  them  traly  to  love  God,  or  believe  in  CSirist,  withoot 
the  new  creating  agency  of  the  Spirit ;  we  practise  a  dan- 
gerous delusion  upon  them ;  and  in  this  way,  we  show  too, 
that  we  ourselves  labour  under  a  great  mistake,  and  that  we 
forget  what  Scripture  and  experience  both  teach,  the  despe- 
raie  vnckedness  of  the  heart  Such  is  the  state  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam,  that  if  they  become  holy,  their  holiness  will 
not  be  <<  from  the  will  of  the  flesh,  or  the  will  of  tnan^  not 
from  any  disposition  or  voluntary  agency  of  theirs,  but  fipom 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  whole  of  their  salvation  will  re- 
sult, not  from  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they  have 
done,  but  from  the  purpose  and  grace  of  God.  Christian 
ministers  should  remember  this,  and  should  learn  to  rely 
wholly  upon  divine  power  and  mercy  for  the  converaon  and 
salvation  of  sinners.  If  they  do  not  remember  this,  they  do 
not  remember  a  most  important  troth.  And  M^  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  they  do  not  plainly  and  faithfiilly  deciape 
it  both  to  saints  and  sinners,  they  fidl  of  declaring  an  esaen- 
tial  part  of  the  counsel  of  God. 

I  cannot  close  this  number  without  remarking distincdy, 
though  bri^y,  on  the  mistake  of  those  writers  on  mental 
philosophy,  who  make  up  their  systems  without  recognizine 
the  peculiar  iacts  which  are  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  No  sjrstem  of  mental  pbikao- 
phy  can  be  considered  as  complefee,  which  amkx>ks  any  of 
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the  principal  phenometia  which  the  horoan  mind  has  ex- 
hibited. But  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  all  those  writers 
on  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  who  entirely  neglect 
the  peculiar  mental  operations  and  states  so  fully  dis- 
closed in  the  Scriptures,  and  whose  systems  are  just  what 
they  would  be,  if  man  had  no  natural  alienation  from  God, 
ana  were  not  dead  in  sin,  and  just  what  they  would  be,  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  conviction  of  sin,  and  regene- 
ration by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  warfare,  throughout  the  life 
of  Christians,  between  the  law  of  their  sanctified  mind  and 
the  law  of  sin  in  their  members.  I  shall  give  a  single  exam- 
ple of  the  fault  of  their  sjrstem.  They  very  properly  notice  it 
as  a  law  of  the  mind,  that  the  affisciious  are  elicited  by  a  view 
of  proper  objects ;  and  then,  without  considering  that  man 
is  morally  depraved,  they  represent  the  clear  exhibition  of 
divine  truth  to  the  understanding,  and  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  it,  as  all  that  is  necessary  to  call  forth  right  affec- 
tions, overlooking  that  special  divine  influence  which  is 
proffered  in  the  Gospel,  and  which  is  the  only  efficient  cause 
of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  man.  Now  this  is  as  palpable  a 
mistake  of  theirs,  as  it  would  be  in  writers  on  health,  to  rep- 
resent that  wholesome  food  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  promote 
vigour  and  activity  in  those  who  are  sick  of  a  fever.  If  there 
are  any  facts  which  ought  to  be  made  prominent  in  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy,  surely  they  are  those  which  are 
made  prominent  in  the  infallible  word  of  God.  For  does 
not  He  who  made,  and  He  who  redeemed  the  mind,  know 
what  are  its  powers  and  capacities,  its  dispositions  and 
states,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  operations?  And  can 
any  one  who  believes  the  Scriptures,  especially  any  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  deem  it  proper  to  disregard  those  pre-emi- 
nently important  facts  which  result  from  man's  apostacy, 
and  from  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man's 
salvation  ?  These  facta,  and  the  laws  of  the  mind  respecting 
them,  which  are  all  involved  in  sound  Christian  expe- 
rience, are  as  certain  and  as  worthy  of  consideration  in  a 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  as  the  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  memory,  of  conscience,  or  of  the  natural  affec- 
tions. And  a  system  which  overlooks  the  former  is  as  de- 
fective and  as  much  at  variance  with  the  truth,  as  one 
would  be  which  should  overlook  the  latter.  There  is  no 
right  mental  philosophy,  but  that  which  has  its  chief  foun- 
datioB  in  the  mtM  revealed  in  the  word  of  flod.    TAs  jocrml 
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wriimVi  tamght  by  their  cvm  erf^erieiKej  and  hftheDwme 
Sfiriij uMkrMtood  ike  irue  pkiUsapkf  efihe  kumanmimd, 
and  $poke  and  aided  aecardimg  to  it.  And  if  we  woald 
understand  it,  and  apply  it  to  its  proper  uses,  we  most  learn 
to  Ihiak,  and  reason,  and  speak,  and  act,  as  they  did. 


Jlrt.  til — ^Application  of  Cheistianity   to  Ikdi- 

VIDVALS. 
B7  EuBAXAs  LoBD,  E6<i.  New-YorL 

In  an  article  in  the  last  aamber  of  this  work,  '^  (M  Ef- 
fmrta  by  the  (^imrchto  reform  the  Worldy'^  it  was  attempted 
H>  be  shown,  that  the  rofonning  efficacy  of  Christianity  pro- 
ceeds from  ite  applicability  to  individual  man,  that  it  removes 
evil  by  sanctifyini^  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  converts,  and 
diat  combined  and  public  religious  exertions  specially  di* 
lected  against  prevailing  and  legatiaed  customs  of  the  woM^ 
are  not  consonant  to  its  jE^enius  and  desi^. 

Considered  in  this  manner,  Christianity  is  not  only 
adapted  to  supplant  and  remove  the  evils  and  miseries  o( 
the  human  fitnuly,  but  its  glory  as  a  cotmteractmg,  renova- 
ting, remedial  system,  is  strikii^ly  manifest  It  oomes  fotth 
from  the  bosom  of  Infinite  goodness,  depending  on  the  dtvme 
influence  for  its  efficacv,  to  regain  the  aifection  and  <Aedience 
of  a  revolted  race.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  system 
is  that  of  its  overcoming  evil  and  opposition  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  by  hve.  Towards  alienated,  guilty  man,  led  captive  by 
the  great  Adversary,  and  obnoxious  to  the  claims  of  eternal 
justice,  it  manifests  the  lend^nmess  of  boundless  compassion, 
and  turns  upon  hn  averted  affections  the  burning  flame  of 
kindness  and  good  will.  It  invites  and  urges  him  to  look 
up  from  the  depths  of  sin  and  condemnation,  and  behold  the 
Lamb  of  Gh>d,  through  whom  there  is  redemption  and  for- 
giveness of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  It 
brings  life  and  immortality  within  his  view,  calls  him  to  rs- 
pentance,  and  nrges  him,  by  every  appropriate  motive,  to 
obey  and  li  ve.  Its  claims  and  appeiBtb  ate  addressed  to  ^ch 
individoal  as  aa-accountaUe  agent ;  and  as  the  same  change 
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is  equally  necessary  ia  eirery  one,  so  this  remedy  is  as  well 
adapted  to  cure  the  disOTd^ts  of  one  heart  as  of  anotheor. 

Were  the  whole  human  race  converted  and  l»ou^t  into 
a  state  of  cordial  obedience  to  the  Gospel,  the  evils  and 
miseries  of  the  world  would  be  done  away,  giving  place  to 
universal  holiness  and  happiness.  But  were  such  a  oonsum- 
mation  to  be  effected  in  ever  so  short  a  period,  it  would  be 
eflfected  by  the  same  process  of  individual  conversion,  as  ob- 
tains in  the  present  state  of  things.  In  proportion,  then,  as 
individual  conversions  are  multiplied,  progress  is  made 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  the  removal  of  its 
corruptions  and  miseries.  Christianity,  therefore,  by  its  a[v 
propriate  bearing  upon  individual  man,  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  to  effect  all  the 
good  which  it  proposes.  It  produces  its  proper  effect  only 
to  the  extent  that  individuals  are  converted  and  sanetifiea« 
Though  its  light,  like  that  of  the  sun,  falls  both  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  likeXhe  rain,  its  beneficent  and  softening 
influence  extends,  in  some  respects,  both  to  the  just  and  lo  the 
unjust ;  yet  as  the  light,  heat,  and  showers  in  the  natural 
world  produce  no  fruits  from  rocks  and  deserts,  so  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  is  lost  upon  stony  and  unyielding 
hearts.  Its  incidental  benefits  and  public  influence  do  not 
cure  the  evils  of  the  world.  Its  sphere,  as  the  power  of  God, 
is  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  believe. 

Gould  the  vast  and  eternal  benefits  of  Christianity  be  se- 
cured to  man  by  any  change  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the 
fsishions  and  customs  of  the  world,  by  an  outward  renuncia- 
tion of  idolatry  on  the  part  of  the  heathen,  and  of  fiilse  sy^ 
tems  of  philosophy  by  civilized  nations,  by  a  general  sub- 
mission  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  or  by  any  conventional 
changes,  in  the  opinions  and  customs  of  society,  an  en- 
tirely different  scene  would  present  itself,  and  an  entirely 
difiermit  course  of  measures  would  be  requi^te.  None  cf 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system  or  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  would  in  that  case  re- 
main ;  and  in  oider  to  convert  the  worid,  the  method  pur* 
sued  by  Mahomet  would  be  the  most  eligible  in  some  coun* 
tries,  and  that  of  more  modem  philosophers  politicians, 
and  reformers,  in  others. 

Yet  how  great  a  portion,  even  of  educated  and  intelU- 
gent  men  in  Christendom,  seem  to  regard  the  subject  sub- 
stantially in  this  light!    How  many  m  thoss  who  sonduct 
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the  public  affidrs  of  nations,  and  wholegialate  for  the  reUef 
of  huinaa  miseries,  have  no  higher  or  more  correct  views  of 
Christianity ;  who  r^rd  it  only  as  one  of  the  forms  of  hu- 
man opinion,  prejndice,  or  superstition,  to  be  by  their  skiU 
and  power  rendered  subservient  to  the  affairs  of  state,  or 
hindered  from  interfering  with  the  schemes  of  aspiring  ambi* 
tion,  and  the  infatuation  of  political  greatness  and  military 
glory ! 

How  many,  indeed,  in  the  more  private  walks  of  life, 
civilians,  votaries  of  science,  devotees  of  wealth  and  pleas- 
ure, men  employed  in  particular  objects  of  selfish  pursuit, 
adopt  the  same  notions  of  this  subject,  and  manifest  them,  in 
connexion  perhaps  with  a  degree  of  outward  respect  to  the 
forms  of  religion  and  the  persons  of  iis  professors,  by  an  un- 
blushing disregard  of  its  personal  requirements,  a  thought- 
less in<^edulity  as  to  its  spiritual  influence,  and  a  feeling  of 
contempt  for  the  whole  scheme  of  promoting  it  by  the  sim- 
ple instrumentality  of  announcing  .its  offers  o(  love  and 
meroy  to  individuals ! 

Thus  the  pure  and  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity  is 
shrouded  from  the  public  mind ;  its  connexion  with  the  di- 
vine influence,  purposes,  and  government  is  not  reoogniaed, 
its  beauty  and  glory  are  obscured  by  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  errour,  and  its  adaptation  to  produce  the  effects  whieh  it 
proposes  is  not  perceived.  Under  the  influence  of  sach  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  powerful  tendency 
to  secularize  religion,  to  divest  it  of  its  personal  bearing  and 
claims,  and  to  render  it  as  little  objectionable  to  the  taste  of 
communities  as  possible,  by  keeping  its  peculiar  doctrines 
out  of  view,  and  making  it  appear  practically  as  much  as  pos> 
sible,  what  the  world  suppose  and  desire  it  to  be. 

An  impartial  history  would  show,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
declensions  of  Christianity  at  different  times  and  places 
since  the  primitive  age,  the  perversions  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  and  the  controversies  in  which  it  has  been  involv- 
ed with  heathenism,  infidelity  and  false  philosophy,  have 
taken  their  rise  from  the  source  just  indicated, — ^limited  and 
fidse  notions  of  its  genius,  the  nature  of  its  efiects,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  produced.  Circumstances  of 
temptation  from  persecution,  or  from  worldly  allurement, 
have  induced  those  who  occupied  stations  of  influence  to 
lower  the  claims  of  this  religion;  to  give  some  new  versioii 
of  its  doctrine^  and  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
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conflicting  opinions  and  systems  of  the  world.  In  order  to 
render  it  acceptable  to  mankind  in  masses  without  deliver- 
ing them  from  the  power  of  darkness,  to  propagate,  or 
cause  it  to  be  recognised  by  wholesale  in  harmony  with  the 
reigning  superstition  of  the  time,  or  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
ignorance,  prejudiees,  and  depraved  feelings  of  men,  its  spot- 
less and  seamless  robe  has  been  soiled  and  disfigured  by 
the  patch-work  of  Judaism,  Paganism  and  the  thousand 
systems  of  delusion,  which  have  successively  prevailed  down 
to  the  present  day. 

At  the  same  time,  the  course  of  literary  education  through- 
out Christendom  has  led  through  the  deep  slough  of  Pagan- 
ism,  and  its  chief  attractions  have  gained  a  lodgment  in  the 
mind,  in  connexion  with  the  associations  of  heathen  super- 
stition, vice  and  pollution  .on  the  one  hand,  and  the  glory  of 
military  heroes  and  deified  monsters  on  the  other. 

Hence  Christianity  has  been  and  still  is  viewed,  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  worldly  men, 
not  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  but  as  it  appears 
in  the  dark  and  gloomy  history  of  the  heresies,  perversions, 
and  apostacies,  which,  like  a  horde  of  ravenous  beasts,  have 
hoveied  around  it  and  trampled  it  down.  In  their  minds  it 
is  associated  with  the  crimes,  follies  and  abominations,  the 
wars,  persecutions,  and  horrours  which  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  papal  imposture,  priestcraft  and  tyranny,  through- 
out the  world.  Its  glory  is  not  seen.  Its  ima^e  and  super- 
scription are  looked  for  in  the  base  counterfeits  which  pass 
current  in  the  great  mart  of  the  world,  along  with  the  spu- 
rious coinage  of  pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  deistical  infidel- 
ity. Its  genius  and  its  adaptation  to  efifect  its  designed 
results  are  accordingly  not  understood  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  and  are  but  feebly  perceived  by  those  who  share  most 
largely  in  its  influence.  It  is  regarded  rather,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  human  policy,  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
secular  and  temporal  good,  than  as  the  exclusive  means  of 
salvation,  and  of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessedness  to  the  souls 
of  men. 

With  respect  to  the  applicability  of  Christianity  to  indi- 
vidual man,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  in  this^  manner  to 
cure  the  evils  of  the  world,  it  may  be  observed,*  that  its  ap- 
plication to  each  individual  of  the  human  family  is  in  all 
respects,  and  in  all  circumstances,  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  character  as  a  moral  agents  and  with  all  his  rights,  oMiga- 
YoL.  I.  80 
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tkms  and  intefcsta.  Its  claims  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
Um  laws  of  his  mind,  the  dictates  of  his  understanding,  the 
convictions  of  his  conscience,  and  his  obligations  as  an  ac- 
countable creature.  In  their  bearing  on  each  one,  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  others,  or  any  pecuJiar 
state  of  external  circumstances,  and  require  only  bis  own 
consent,  the  willing  obedience  of  his  mind,  the  cordial  aflfec- 
tion  of  his.  heart  towards  Grod. 

Did  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  case  of  each  indi- 
Tidual  require  the  simultaneous  consent  of  other  minds,  or 
a  i»rticular  state  of  external  circumstances,  a  given  degree 
of  intellectual  education,  a  pilgrimage,  or  any  thing  relating 
to  time  or  place,  to  social  or  political  relations,  or  to  outward 
ferms  and  ceremonies,  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  mantdnd 
indiscriminately.  But  it  appeals  to  man's  mind  and  heart,  the 
exercises  of  which  no  outward  circdmstances,  or  power  of 
other  men,  can  hinder  or  amtrol. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  system  is  enoa^  to 
prove  its  divinity,  and  its  perfect  fitness  to  be  the  religioa  of 
the  whole  human  race.  It  addresses  itself  to  thai  in  man, 
which  is  common  to  the  species,  which  does  not  depend 
npon  the  accidents  of  his  outward  temporal  life,  or  personal 
acquisitions  or  distinctions.  It  proffers  deliverance  from  a 
ruin  in  which  all  are  alike  involved,  and  benefits,  present 
and  eternal,  which  all  alike  need.  It  deals  with  man,  not 
as  a  transient  inhabitant  of  earth,  the  creature  of  an  tunir, 
but  as  an  immortal,  accountable  agent;  and  is  equally 
adapted  to  his  case,  whether  he  be  old  or  young,  learned  or 
ignorant,  rich  or  poor,  barbarous,  civilized,  bond  or  free. 

The  perfect  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  take  effect  uni- 
versally, and  cure  all  the  evils  and  miseries  of  the  race,  is 
seen  in  its  immediate  applicability  to  individuals,  under 
whatever  drqumstances  they  may  exist  When  the  Goqiel 
is  made  known  to  man,  no  preparation  on  his  part  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  his  obedience.  It  is  not  nece^ary  that  he 
should  first  become  moral  or  civilized,  or  that  he  should 
attempt  the  performance  of  any  other  duty,  before  he  obeys 
the  Gospel  by  repentance  towards  God  and  &ith  towards  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  These  are  his  first  duties,  and  none  can 
be  more  im^perative  or  important  Whatever  may  be  the 
political  or  social  condition  in  which  men  are  {daced,  the  call 
of  the  Grospel  is  addressed  to  them  every  where  with  equal 
propriety.    It  is  not  required  that  government  should  first 
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legislate  upon  the  subject,  that  outward  hindrances  and  evils 
should  be  suppressed,  or  that  public  opinion  should  be 
changed,  before  individuals  can  comply  with  this  call.  God 
now  commandeth  cUl  men  every  where  to  repent.  Salvation 
is  of  grace  through  &ith.  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  Those  therefore  who  hear 
the  Gospel,  or  to  whom  its  truths  are  in  any  way  made 
known,  are  under  present  and  imperative  obligations  to  yield 
immediate  obedience  to  its  requirements.  They  can  urge 
nothing  in  their  condition  or  circumstances  as  a  reason  for 
delay.  The  Gospel  is  as  perfectly  adapted  to  be  the  means  of 
their  conversion  when  they  first  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  is  as  perfectly  adapted  to 
effect  the  reformation  of  individuals  at  one  period  and  in 
one  part  ot  the  world,  as  another.  There  are  in  relation  to  it 
no  national  or  social  distinctions  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  bnt  all 
are  alike  respected,  as  all  sustain  a  like  moral  relation  to  its 
author  and  its  sanctions* 

The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  likewise  manifest  this  adap* 
tation.  The  Gospel,  reveals  all  that  is  needful  to  be  known. 
It  is  truth,  unmixed  with  errour.  It  teaches  <<  what  every 
person  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what  duties  he  re- 
quires of  man."  It  reveals  the  divine  perfections  and  gov^* 
emment,  the  moral  character  and  relations  of  men  in  their 
lapsed  condition,  the  way  of  salvation,  the  personal  and 
relative  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  them,  and  the  des* 
tiny  which  awaits  both  the  evil  and  the  good.  It  brin^  into 
their  view  the  objects  of  faith  and  of  supreme  love,  m  g)o- 
rioui»  harmony  with  all  that  concerns  their  duty  and  well- 
being,  and  sets  before  them  boundless  and  eternal  good  as 
the  prize  at  which  they  are  to  aim.  It  presents  itself  as  an 
orb  of  light  to  illume  their  path,  and  induce  them  to  raise 
their  views  from  the  darkness  of  material  objects  to  those 
which  are  spiritual  and  eternal.  It  requires  of  each  one  a 
state  of  the  heart,  of  love  to  God  and  benevolence  to  men, 
with  which  it  is  impossiUe  to  be  unhappy,  or  to  fail  of  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  others.  If  requires  all  possible 
good  in  temper  and  condaet,  and  prohibits  all  evil.  It  lays 
firm  hold  on  the  affections  and  the  conscience,  and  requires 
supreme  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  in  every  duty  and 
relation. 

If  the  inculcations  and  requirements  of  Christianity  be 
traced  in  their  application  to  individuab,  in  all  the  various 
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circumstances  in  which  they  are  ever  idaced,  it  will  be  seoi 
that,  to  whatever  extent  they  are  complied  with,  they  dry  up 
the  sources  of  evil,  and  produce  purity,  peace,  and  happiness. 
He  who  complies  with  them  renounces  sin,  and  turns  from 
iniquity  with  heart-felt  aversion ;  the  law  of  his  mind,  both 
towards  God  and  man,  is  love.  He  is  humble  and  submis- 
sive. He  respects  the  rights  and  consults  the  happiness  of 
others.  His  sentiments  and  feelings  with  respect  to  God,  to 
the  relations  he  sustains,  and  the  duties  he  owes,  are  rectified ; 
and  a  deep  foundation  is  laid  in  his  heart  andconsdence  ibr 
blameless  and  holy  living. 

The  means^  also,  by  which  Christianity  is  propa^ed 
make  this  adaptation  manifest  They  are  applicable  to 
every  individual  who  understands  enough  of  any  language 
to  comprehend  the  simplest  oral  instruction.  To  every  such 
person  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  may  be  com- 
municated. These  means  are  divinely  appointed.  They 
constitute  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  b^ievo- 
lence.  They  present  to  the  minds  of  men  the  wonders  of 
redeeming  love  and  the  destinies  of  the  fiiture  state,  in  con- 
nexion with  their  personal  duties  and  oUigations ;  and  are 
rendered  efficacious  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  In  the 
mediatorial  government  of  Christ,  and  the  office  of  the  Spirit, 
in  connexion  with  the  instrumentality  of  believers,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  universal  application  of  the  Gospel,  and 
for  its  complete  success  when  thus  applied. 

The  ordinances  and  institutions  ot  Christianity  bespeak 
its  universal  adaptation  to  individual  man.  They  require 
nothing  to  which  one  individual  is  not  as  compet^t  as 
another ;  they  confer  no  privilege  or  benefit  in  which  all 
may  not  equally  participate.  Christianity  is  in  this  respecx 
distinguished  from  all  other  systems  of  religion  which  with- 
hold their  rites  and  privileges  from  those  of  one  sex,  or  of 
juvenile  age,  or  are  otherwise  exclusive.  . 

The  effects  of  Christianity  in  individuals,  in  distinction 
from  its  public  influence,  abundantly  demonstrate  its  adap- 
tation to  produce  the  universal  good  which  it  promises. 
These  effects,  whether  traced  in  the  experience  and  history 
of  particular  persons,  or  viewed  in  any  more  general  aspect, 
are  universally  such  as  to  manifest  this  adaptation.  They 
are  summarily  described  as  being  in*  all  goodness,  and 
righteousness,  and  truth,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love»  joy, 
peace,  fiiith,  hope,    long-su&ring,  gfsntleaesB,  meekoesi^ 
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temperance.  The  Gospel  makes  the  tree  good^  that  its 
fruits  maty  also  be  good.  Its  effects  in  the  conduct  of  men 
proceed  from  a  right  state  of  the  heart,  from  holy  affections, 
from  a  deep  feeling  of  obligation  to  God,  and  delight  in  his 
will,  and  in  his  blessedness  and  glory ;  from  a  prevailing 
and  transcendent  love  of  goodness;  from  benevolence  to- 
wards their  fellow-beings,  and  complacency  in  their  hap- 
.piness. 

These  effects,  as  living  waters  flowing  forth  in  all  the 
personal  relations  of  men,  diffuse  a  benign  influence  around 
them,  and  reflect  the  light  of  the  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Hence  the  peculiar  beauty  and  force  of  those  illustrations  of 
tlie  nature  and  efficacy  of  religion,  which  occur  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  its  disciples  are  individualized  and  presented 
as  distinct  objects  of  regard  to  their  fellow-creatures  on  earth 
*and  in  heaven.  A  Christian  is  resembled  to  a  light,  not 
covered  and  concealed,  but  placed  conspicuously  in  the  v^ew 
of  all,  that  others,  seeing  his  good  works,  may  glorify  his 
Father  in  heaven.  On  Us  introduction  into  this  spiritual 
kingdom,  there  is  joy  in  heaven  on  his  account.  Individ- 
ual converts,  in  the  course  of  their  sanctification,  are  as 
living  stones  built  up  a  spiritual  house.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  being  formed  into  a  symmetrical  body,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  and  each  one  of  them  is  a  distinct  mem- 
ber. ^  By  one  Spirit  they  are  all  baptized  into  one  &oc2y, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free,  and  have  all  been 
made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit'^ 

In  a  word,  Christianity  is  God's  method  of  reforming, 
justifying,  and  saving  individuals,  tod  is  therefore  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  end.  In  the  Gospel,  men  are  called  to  behola, 
as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  changed  by 
the  Spirit  into  the  same  image  from  one  degree  of  likeness  to 
smother.  And  in  respect  to  those  who  look  and  believe,  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  shines  unto  them ;  for 
God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
shines  in  their  hearts  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  glory,  as  manifested  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  all  secularized  and  political 
views  of  Christianity  were  laid  aside,  that  all  consideration 
of  its  outward  temporal  benefits  were  superseded  by  a  sense 
of  its  relation  to  our  eternal  destiny,  and  that  the  energies 
and  prayers  of  its  disciples  universally  were  directed  to  the 
.lomple  ol^ject  of  making  known  and  applying  the.  Gospel  to 
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indiyiduals ;  let  this  be  supposed  to  be  the  en^ossing  ofaject, 
the  line  of  obedience,  and  method  of  cooperation  with  Christ 
in  building  up  his  kingdom,  subverting  opposition,  and  saying 
the  world ;  let  these  things  be  suf^Msed,  and  the  mountains 
of  difficulty,  which  hitherto  have  seemed  to  require  miraclea 
for  their  removal,  would  disappear.  • 

If  Christianity  is  of  God ;  if  Christ,  having  offered  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  the  world,  is  exalted  a  Pnnce  and  a  Sa- 
viour, and  reigns  as  Mediator,  with  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  his 
mediation  and  death ;  if  it  is  the  office  of  die  Spirit  to  renew 
and  sanctify  men  through  the  instnimentality  of  Ae  truths 
of  the  Gospel  made  known  to  them ;  if  all  the  efficacy  and 
success  of  this  scheme  depend  on  the  counsel  and  agency  of 
God ;  and  if  some  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  is 
necessary  to  every  individual  before  he  can  comply  with  - 
them,  or  be  renewed,  and  in  imparting  such  knowled^  the 
agency  of  other  individuals  is  requisite;  then  all  doabt  as  to 
its  success  may  at  once  be  cast  aside,  provided  the  prelinn- 
nary  work  of  communicating  the  requisite  knowledge  to  the 
minds  of  men  be  universally  performed. 

It  may  be  confidently  said,  that  if  Christianity  ever  suc- 
ceeds and  prevails  as  the  religion  of  the  race,  it  will  be  when 
fireed  from  all  debasing  mixtures,  from  the  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble  of  all  such  controversy  as  connects  it  with  the  worid- 
ly  policy,  the  selfish  interests,  and  the  passions  of  men,  and 
from  all  those  errours  which  in  one  way  or  another  nustake 
what  is  proper  respectively  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to 
creatures,  its  truths  and  its  testimonies  of  love  and  grace 
shallbe  made  known  in  their  ori^al  simplicity,  and  shall 
be  received  with  a  just  apprehension  of  their  divine  claims 
and  their  spiritual  and  eternal  relations. 

When  we  suppose  a  state  of  things,  in  which  the  Gospel 
tdiall  in  this  manner  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  men,  and 
considei  what  it  implies,  what  an  aspect  of  glory  it  dves  to 
the  mediation  and  work  of  Christ,  what  la  commaniung  im- 
pession  of  its  infinite  importance  to  every  human  being 
It  imparts,  and  what  an  exhibition  of  the  firuits  of  the  Spirit 
it  implies  on  the  part  of  believers,  there  seems  nothing  in 
the  way  of  the  iBngesi  hopes  and  the  highest  oonfid^ce 
of  its  efficacy.  With  this  view  before  us,  there  aeeam 
nothing  disproportionate  in  the  grandeur  of  the  piepa* 
rations  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  incarnation^  vicarious 
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death  and  glorious  reign  of  Christ,  in  the  boundless 
riches  of  diyme  grace  and  love,  in  the  office  work  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  glory,  honour  and  praise  which  are  to  attend 
the  triumphant  progress  and  final  consummation  of  the 
work. 

What  now,  the  readex  will  naturally  inquire,  is  wanting 
in  the  views  and  methods  of  those  who  are  labouring  to 
propagate  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  impart  to  individuals  that 
knowledge  of  its  truths  which  the  object  requires?  What 
hereditary  errouis  in  theory  and  practice  are  to  be  renounc- 
ed ?  How  &r  and  in  what  respects  are  the  best  exhibitions 
of  Cliristianity  removed  from  its  primitive  simplicity? 

These  and  other  like  questions  will,  at  no  aistant  period, 
it  may  be  presumed,  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  all  the 
friends  of  religion. 

The  preceding  observations  may  perhaps  assist  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  of  the  errour  of  all  those  views 
and  methods,  .which  claim  for  the  a^ncy  of  men  in  promo- 
ting the  salvation  of  others  any  thmg  more  or  less,  than  a 
simple  instrumentality  interposed  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
requirements,  or  which  rely  for  success  on  any  thing  but  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

They  may  also  tend  to  show  the  mistake  of  all  those 
schemes,  which  contemplate  changes  to  be  effected  by  the 
public  influence  of  Christianity  in  we  social  or  poUtical  state 
of  mankind,  preparatory  to  their  receiving  the  Gospel. 

To  the  reader  who  pursues  the  reflections  which  this 
subject  naturally  suggests ;  who  allows  his  mind  to  rise  above 
the  partial  and  eairthly  associations  which  confihe  the 
thoughts  and  obscure  the  vision ;  who  beholds  in  the  Christ- 
ian system  a  manifestation  of  the  eternal  purpose,  wisdom, 
and  love  of  Grod,  alike  wonderful  and  glorious  on  account 
of  its  source,  its  nature,  and  its  connexions  with  heaven  and 
eternity,  and  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  adaptation 
to  man,  and  the  exclusive  regard  which  it  challenges  as  the 
medium  by  which  the  presence,  fellowship  and  love  of  God 
are  realized  to  the  soul ;  there  will  seem  to  be  no  small  por- 
tion of  darkness  still  attending  the  views  commonly  enter- 
tained respecting  the  de^ee  in  which  it  is  now  justly  exhib- 
ited to  the  world,  and  in  pursuance  of  which  its  triumphs 
ai»  expected  to  be  achieved.  He  will  see  Christianity  now 
existing,  not  in  its  original  and  perfect  simplicity,  as  the 
scheme  and  work  of  God,  but  in  its  alhance  with  the  di- 
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verse  and  complicated  machinery  of  secta,  parties,  and  forms, 
impinging,  at  every  turn,  against  some  device  or  pre8criptk» 
of  men*  He  will  see  the  most  insignificant  questions,  which 
respect  only  its  outward  and  temporal  relations,  exidted  lo 
supreme  consequence,  while  those  matters  which  are  o{  in* 
finite  moment,  are  overlooked ;  and  to  him  most  of  the  con- 
troversies, divisions  and  perversions  of  the  day  will  appear 
like  those  spots  on  the  sun  which  alone  attract  the  gaie  of 
public  attention  to  that  luminary.  He  will  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, not  that  any  new  doctrines  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Gospel,  but  that  much,  very  much,  of  gloss  and  form  which 
attend  all  the  exhibitions  of  it,  and  obscure  its  divine  sim- 
plicity and  excellence,  need  to  be  cleared  away. 

With  respect  to  the  means  and  agencies  now  emfdoyed 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  chief  defect,  it  is  be- 
lieved, lies  in  the  neglect  of  private  oral  instruction.  This 
instrumentality  in  me  primitive  age,  when  copies  even  of 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  attainable  by  few,  and  wh^i 
nothing  could  possibly  seem  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  substi- 
tute for  direct  personal  teaching,  was  employed  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  will,  and  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel,  to  a  surprising  extent  and  with  answerable  success. 
As  the  use  of  this  method  declined,  religion  ceased  to  ad- 
vance, and  errour,  fi)rmality  and  delusion  increased,  until  a 
state  of  almost  total  darkness  occurred.  At  the  period  of 
the  reformation,  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  tiie  people,  in 
connexion  with  the  very  limited  number  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
naturally  occasioned  a  reliance  on  preaching  to  public  as- 
semblies, and  a  neglect  of  teaching,  warning  and  exhortii^ 
every  one,  privately,  and  from  house  to  house. 

The  multiplication  of  religious  treatises  and  of  cofMies  of 
the  Scriptures,  by  means  of  the  press,  confirmed  and  perpet- 
uated the  habit  thus  introduced,  as  they  apparentiy  fumkh* 
ed  a  substitute  for  every  thing  but  public  preaching. 

The  defect  thus  slightly  ^anced  at,  though  incalculably 
injurious  in  its  results,  has  been  but  very  partially  corrected. 
While  in  other  respects  the  means  and  agencies  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world  have  been 
greaUy  increased,  especially  since  the  institution  of  Bible 
and .  Missionary  Associations,  there  has  been  but  little 
^ined  in  this  essential  point  of  the  Christian  eccmomy. 
The  direct  personal  application  of  Christianity  to  individ- 
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uab,  as  a  grand  feature  of  the  system,  the  mode  divinely 
appointed,  which  requires  to  be  universally  accomplished, 
has  been  neglected,  or  but  partially  and  feebly  attempted. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  suppose(l,  that  the  existence  of 
reli£[ious  knowledge  in  books,  though  heeded  in  no  country 
ana  at  no  period  by  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  un- 
converted, was  to  supply  the  place  of  that  teaching  of  indi- 
viduals, which  combines  the  moral  influence  of  testimony,  of 
sympathy,  and  all  thfr  appropriate  means  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion, affeeting  the  heart,  and  by  repetition,  renewing  former 
impressions ; — that  teaching  by  which  truth  gains  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  mind  so  as  to  te  an  instrument  of  the  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  the  Spirit. 

Even  what  has  been  gained  in  this  respect  by  Sunday 
Schools  and  Tracts,  though  productive  of  unspeakable 
fifood,  has  still  further  seemed  to  excuse  the  too  general  re- 
liance of  the  official  teachers  of  religion  on  tlieir  public 
services. 

If  now  we  look  over  Protestant  Christendom,  and  con- 
sider how  extensively  it  occurs  that  the  labours  of  ministers 
are  confined  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  public  dis- 
courses ;  in  how  few  mstances  comparatively  they  go  beyond 
this,  as  teachers  of  religion,  and  in  how  many  their  sermons 
are  composed  in  a  style  which  is  unintelligible  to  most  of 
their  hearers,  are  controversial,  are  occupied  by  some  of  the 
numberless  irrelevant  or  insignificant  matters  which,  though 
they  may  have  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, are  remote  fi'om  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  or  in 
some  other  way  feil  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  their  hearers  in  a  clear  and  impressive  manner 
the  principal  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  or  if  we  contemplate  the 
fruitlessness  of  the  labours  of  this  character,  as  compared 
with  the  success  which  is  visible  in  the  instances  in  which 
the  efibrts  of  ministers  are  not  thus  restricted ;  it  will  not  seem 
extravagant  to  say,  that  the  great  desideratum,  in  respect  to 
the  progress  and  triumph  of  Christianity,  is  the  personal  ap- 
plication of  its  truths  to  every  individual  To  whatever 
extent  this  is  not  accomplished,  the  appropriate  and  ne- 
cessary instrumentality  is  tiot  interposed ;  and  while  this 
continues  to  be  the  case,  to  expect  any  better  results  is  no 
more  reasonable,  than  it  would  be  to  expect  abundant  har- 
vests from  fields  in  which,  instead  of  being  thickly  planted, 
a  few  scattering  seeds  only  were  cast  upon  the  arid  sur&ce. 
Vol.  L  81 
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Under  the  present  system  of  public  instruction,  at  least 
where  the  minister  does  little  or  nothing  as  a  teacher  but 
prepare  and  deliver  his  weekly  discourses,  it  surely  may, 
without  hazard,  be  said,  that  the  requisite  instrumentality  of 
divine  truth  can  be  expected  to  reach  a  few  only  of  the  in- 
dividuals under  his  charge.  How  vast  a  difference  would 
there  be  in  this  respect,  did  he  frequently  address  and  in- 
struct each  individual  and  family  separately,  and  hold  up 
before  their  minds  the  transforming  mirror  of  grace  and 
love  !  How  different  would  his  sermons  themselves  be  were 
he  to  deliver  them  to  each  individual  alone,  with  a  direct 
view  to  his  obedience  and  salvation,  instead  of  pronouncing 
them  before  a  mixed  congre^tion,  under  the  constraint  of 
hackneyed  forms,  at  regular  intervals,  and  often  under  cir- 
cumstances unfavourable  both  to  him  and  to  his  hearers ! 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  minister,  that  coming  to  bis 
church  on  a  stormy  Sunday,  he  found  there  a  single  indi- 
vidual only  of  his  congregation,  an  aged  man  who  had 
never  been  affected  by  the  Gospel.  Being  convinced  by 
this  incident  of  the  little  interest  which  his  people  look  in 
his  public  services,  he  resolved  not  wholly  to  lose  the  pre- 
sent opportunity,  but  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
auditor,  preached  his  sermon  to  him  alone,  with  all  the 
impassioned  fervour  which  the  circumstances  were  adapted 
to  excite.  The  result  was  the  conversion  of  this  looe^  aged, 
individual  hearer.  His  teacher  brought  the  love  and  mercy, 
the  claims  and  sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  to  bear  ^jrectly  upon 
him,  as  an  individual,  with  the  same  force  and  solemnity  as 
though  they  were  applicable  to  no  one  else. 

What  was  done  for  this  man,  needs  substantially  to  be 
done,  and  can  be,  and  must  be  done,  for  every  other  individ- 
ual. The  Gospel  must,  afler  the  manner  of  Paul,  be 
preached,  testified,  and  applied  to  every  one,  "  to  every  crea- 
ture," personally.  It  must  be  exhibited  to  each  mind,  not 
merely  as  a  theory  of  doctrine,  or  as  a  stern  system  of  com- 
mands and  obligations,  but  as  a  message  and  testimony  of 
the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  unspeakable  love  and  compas- 
sion of  the  Saviour.  It  must  be  applied  to  men  as  a  gracious 
proffer  of  gifts  and  benefits,  in  such  a  way  as  to  manifiest  the 
interest  which  the  compassionate  Giver  feels  in  them^  and  at 
the  same  time  to  disarm  their  opposition,  conciliate  their  feel- 
ings and  their  confidence,  and  win  their  hearts. 

What  would  be  thought  of  one  wishing  to  conviace  per- 
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sons  who  had  always  excluded  from  themselves  the  light  of 
day,  that  the  sun  was  a  benign,  beautiful  object,  should  ha 
begin  by  a  course  of  occasional  lectures  to  explain  to  them 
the  abstract  principles  of  science,  the  doctrines  of  astronomy 
and  optics,  and  the  nature  of  light  and  heat,  and  also  to  de- 
fend his  own  and  combat  other'theories,  and  oppose  all  the 
errours  which  had  ever  prevailed  on  these  subjects ;  instead 
(k  causing  the  splendour  of  the  sun  itself  to  Mi  upon  them, 
and  inducing  them  at  once  to  open  their  eyes,  and  behold  the 
uncontroverted  efful^nce  and  glory  of  its  light? 

Many  considerations  might  be  adduced  to  Aow  the  im* 
possibility  of  arresting  and  deeply  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  mindis  of  men  to  the  subject  of  religion,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, by  periodical  discourses,  without  employing,  during  the 
intervals,  suitable  means,  so  to  interest  their  feelings  as  indi- 
viduals as  to  render  such  subject  the  theme  of  their  conver- 
sation, and  of  their  constant  and  most  earnest  meditation 
and  inquiry.  It  is  universally  true,  that  no  subject  what- 
ever does  seriously  and  effectively  engage  the  attention  of 
communities  or  of  individuals,  without  becoming  the  theme 
of  constant  thought  and  conversation.  This,  accordingly, 
always  occurs  in  revivals  of  religion,  where  the  personal 
bearing  of  all  the  most  affecting  and  overwhelming  nruths  is 
vividly  presented  to  each  individual  mind. 

What  thus  occurs  occasionally,  and  in  particular  instan- 
ces, may  and  must  take  place  universally.  The  Gospel  must 
be  so  presented  to  men  individually,  as  to  arrest,  excite,  and 
engross  their  attention.  Its  exhibition  of  boundless  love  and 
compassion,  its  transcendent  importance,  its  personal  rela- 
tions, its  divine  sanctions,  must  be  perceived  and  felt  by 
every  mind. 

Oannot  this  be  done?  May  not  the  ministers  of  the 
present  day  so  direct  their  labouni)  as  to  accomplish  all  this 
with  respect  to  the  individuals  of  their  charge?  What 
should  hinder  them,  relieved  as  they  are  from  the  necessity 
of  secular  employment  for  their  tempoltil  support,  what 
should  hinder  them,  from  exercising  their  gifts  and  talents, 
as  Christ  and  his  apostles  did,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
night  and  dav,  puMicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  teaching, 
dmorting  and  warning  every  man  ? 

All  that  is  proposed,  all  that  the  case  requires,  has  been, 
can  be,  and  must  be  done.  It  only  demanoB  a  just  view  of 
the  nature  and  relations  of  the  object,  a  just  view  of  the  tfim^ 
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pie  instrumentality  \irhich  is  equally  necessary,  and  equally 
adapted  to  ev^ery  mind,  and  a  just  view  of  the  nature  and 
duties  pf  the  ministerial  office,  to  justify  confidence  as  to  the 
result. 

There  are  not  wanting  examples,  since  the  primitiye  age, 
to  encourage  our  hopes  and  expectations.  As  an  instance, 
the  writer  may  be  excused  for  mentioning,  that  09  a  visit, 
near  twenty  years  since,  to  the  parish  of  Kidderminster,  for 
the  purpose  of  iuquirin/ii:  as  to  the  effects  of  Baxter's  ministry 
there,  he  was  told  by  some  of  the  descendants  of  those  to 
whom  Baxter  preached,  that  on  his  acceding  to  that  charge, 
which  was  then  in  a  most  degenerate  state,  he  set  himself  to 
gain,  by  a  course  of  personal  visitation,  of  fire-side  and  way- 
side iustruction,  every  family  and  every  individual^  over  to 
the  cause  of  religion ;  and  that  he  was  so  successful,  as  with- 
in a  short  period  to  bring  about  the  observance  of  family 
prayer  in  almost  every  house,  a  round  of  weekly  catechetical 
instruction  of  the  children  and  youth,  an  attendance  on 
public  worship  of  far  greater  numbers  than  the  church 
would  hold,  and  such  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  such 
numerous  conversions  of  old  and  young,  as  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  occasion  benefits, 
the  influence  and  results  of  which,  were  still  perceptible. 

Cannot  the  like  be  done  by  every  minister  at  the  present 
day  1  What,  it  is  again  asked,  should  hinder  ?  What  does 
hinder,  but  such  wrong  notions  of  the  subject,  as  have  been 
referred  to,  and  habits,  which,  instead  of  making  the  minis- 
ter a  busy,  plain-dealing,  out-door,  common-sense  man,  make 
him  a  retired,  formal  tenant  of  the  closet?  Is  it  not  time  to 
discover,  that  a  change  of  clerical  habits  is  demanded  by  the 
altered  slate  of  society ;  that  knowledge  has  passed  from 
the  cloister  to  the  world ;  that  what  was  tolerated  in  the 
da]^  of  hooded  monkery,  when  religion  was  studied  and 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  chaos  of  controversial  subtledes, 
mysteries  and  abstractions,  is  no  longer  allowable?  bit 
now  necessary  for  every  minister,  who  in  heart,  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is  quaUfied 
for  his  office,  to  perch  himself  constantly  on  the  watdi-tower 
of  sectarian,  critical,  philosophical,  or  fismatical  contro- 
versy, and  to  spend  his  energies  in  preparing  to  combat  all 
possible  enemies,  as  though  the  battle  of  Armageddon  was 
to  be  fought  on  the  first  day  of  every  week,  and  the  heads  of 
all  the  frog-liks  spirits  of  errour,  by  which  the  kings  of  tba 
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earth  and  the  whole  world  are  deceived  were  to  be  cut  off 
with  the  sword  of  theological  disputation? 

Is  it  not  time  that  our  minds  were  recalled  to  the  true 
|:enins  of  Christianity — to  its  spirituality  and  simplicity — to 
Its  applicability  to  individual  man, — to  its  transforming  ten- 
dency, as  a  proclamation  of  divine  love  and  grace — to  the 
transcendent  excellence  of  its  essential  tniths,  and  their 
adaptation  to  arrest  and  enchain  the  attention,  in  preference 
to  any  subordinatfe  topics — to  the  only  source  of  all  efficacy 
and  success, — to  the  method  of  teaching  it,  by  which  all  the 
force  of  its  requirements  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  each 
person,  and  by  which  each  one  may  be  prepared  to  appear,  as 
be  must  appear,at  the  bar  of  judgment  as  an  individual,  alone, 
to  answer  foi  himself?  Is  it  not  time  to  discover  that  contro- 
versy, at  this  day,  owes  its  existence  and  influence  to  the  at- 
tention bestowed  on  it  by  the  learned  teachers  of  Christianity, 
and  would  die  and  be  buried,  were  they  wholly  to  neglect  it, 
and  apply  all  their  energies  and  all  their  time,  in  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  manner,to  the  personal  instruction  and  salva- 
tion of  their  hearers;  opposing  errour  only,  by  exhibiting 
the  truth  in  love,  and  manifesting  the  spirit,  the  grace,  tlie 
light,  the  blessedness  of  religion,  in  all  their  conduct? 

Is  it  not  time  that  educated  worldly  men,  who  exhaust 
their  lives  in  studying  every  thing  but  Christianity,  who  lav- 
ish their  intellectual  and  bodily  energies  upon  the  transient 
objects  of  secular  pursuit,  endeavouring  to  check  the  cur- 
rents of  evil,  not  in  their  source,  but  at  their  extremities,  or 
labouring  to  acquire  a  momentary  consolation  from  worldly 
applause,  for  their  toils  and  efforts,  uhcheered  by  a  ray  of 
hope  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  temporal  life ; — is  it  not  time 
that  such  men  should j  by  beholding  a  just  exhibition  of 
Christianity,  and  a  just  application  and  direction  of  its 
power,  be  made  ashamed  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the 
comparative  littleness  and  meanness  of  the  objects  for  which 
they  sacrifice  their  immortal  interests?  Is  it  not  time  that 
Christianity  were  so  exhibited  and  so  applied  by  its  teachers, 
as  to  command  the  attention  and  homage  of  the  intellectual 
world,  assert  a  practical  sway  over  the  sympathies  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  common  mind,  expose  the  baseness  of  indiffe- 
rence, and  the  impudence  of  skepticism,  and  become  univer- 
sally the  unrivalled  and  constant  theme  of  thought,  conversa- 
tion and  feeling,  as  comprising  all  that  befits  and  concerns 
U8  in  our  moments  of  probation  on  this  threshold  of  our 
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beinfr,  as  ministering  a  cure  for  all  the  erils  of  our  apostacy, 
and  openinfT  before  us  the  pathway  and  prospect  of  infinite 
and  eternal  blessedness ! 


Art*  YIIL    Review  op  Montoomert'^  Messiah,   and 
Mant's  Gospel  Miracles. 

By  Isaac  Camolxb,  Baltimore^  Hd. 

X  T%s  Mutiah:  a  Poem  in  nx  hook$.    By  Robert  Montgomery,    London, 

\2mo,  1632. 
II  TkeampdMiraae9,inaSerUeqfP<MiU:QlSkttdue,wUkmu9tr^HwCoi^ 
veretUioru.    By  Richard  Afon/,  D.  D,    M.  R.  L  A^  Lord  Miakep  9f 
Dewn  and  Connor.— London,  VZmo.  1832. 

"  Pity,  religion  baa  so  aeldom  foand 
A  akilful  guide  into  poetic  ground  !*' 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  Cowper,  who  himself  acted 
subsequently  as  guide^  with  unusual  success,  endeavouring 
to  remove  from  English  literature  the  reproach  of  having  a 
lar^  body  of  poetry  with  few  distinctive  marks  of  Christ- 
ianity;  so  that  he  has  been  styled,  and  not  inaptly,  the  poet 
of  the  New  Testament.  Devotional  poems  had  indeed  been 
published  by  Herbert,  Watts,  and  others ;  hut  their  composi- 
tions were  valued  for  piety,  rather  than  for  poetical  merit ; 
while  the  pieces  of  a  similar  character  in  the  works  of  Pope 
and  ThomscfU,  though  enriched  by  harmony  of  versification 
and  beauty  of  imagery,  were  considered,  with  some  excep- 
tions, little  superiour,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  to  those  of 
heathen  moralists ;  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  though 
containing  some  magnificent  passages,  were  rejected  as  too 
gloomy  and  ascetic.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  though  profess- 
ing to 

Aaaert  eternal  Providenoe^ 


And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  ipen/' 

was  more  read  and  admired  for  its  sublimity  in  descrilnng 
Pandemonium,  for  its  picture  of  "  obdurate  pride"  in  the 
master-spirit  of  hell,  and  for  its  happy  delineation  of  two 
innocent  beings  in  paradise,  than  for  its  tendency  to  ekrata 
the  soul  above  earth  and  earth*born  caresy  and  waft  it  «i  tM 
wings  of  rapture  into  the  En4>yreom ! 
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The  English  poets  having  thus  generally  fiuled  in  secu- 
ring the  approbation  of  those  who  wanted  devotional  poems 
adapted  not  only  to  please  the  ear  and  kindle  the  imagination, 
but  to  warm  the  heart,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  fond  of  para- 
dox, and  of  showing  his  skill  in  argumentation,  undertook 
to  demonstrate  that  success  was  hopeless !  And  to  this  day, 
his  reasoning,  which  occurs  in  his  life  of  Waller,  has  never 
received,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  an  adequate  answer.  Ac- 
cordingly, believing,  as  we  do,  that  it  merits  examination 
and  is  not  unrefutable,  we  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  bestow- 
ing a  few  pages  on  the  subject.  Considering  the  influ- 
ence, at  one  time  almost  paramount,  and  still  considerable, 
possessed  by  the  Doctor,  we  think  that  we  shall  be  render- 
ing a  service  to  literature  by  exposing  his  &llacies. 

He  begins  by  asserting,  that  "  poetical  devotion  cannot 
oflen  please."  Is  not  this  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  that  de- 
votional feeling  may  be  embodied  in  such  poetry  as  will 
sometimes  please  ?  And  if  a  poet  has  been  successful  in  one 
department  of  devotion ;  he  may  in  another,  or  where  he  has 
&iiled,  some  other  poet  may  produce  a  composition  worthy 
of  admiration.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  doos  pot  deny  that 
poetry  descriptive  of  nature,  and  laudatory  of  its  author,  may 
be  excellent  The  works  of  God,  and  the  motives  to  piety, 
are  not,  he  thinks,  incompatible  with  poetical  excellence, 
though  God  and  piety,  abstractly  considered,  are.  This 
he  explains  more  Ailly,  thus :  "  Contemplative  piety,  or  the 
intercourse  between  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man,*  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is  already  in 
a  higher  state  than  poetry  can  confer."  This,  we  suppose, 
simply  implies,  that  devotional  feeling  is  superior  to  poet- 
ical,— ^a  position  not  likely  to  be  contested  by  those  who  have 
experienced  the  elevation  of  soul  resulting  from  pure  wor- 
ship ;  but  does  it  thence  follow,  that  the  substance  of  this 
feeling  cannot  be  shadowed  ?  or  that  the  devotee  is  incapa- 
ble of  expressing,  in  verse,  the  thoughts  which  arose  in  bis 
mind  when  prostrated  before  his  Maker?  Few,  we  believe, 
will  maintain  this.  But  if  the  devotee  can  become  the  true 
poet,  the  reader  of  his  verses  may  feel  devotion  kindled  in 
the  perusal,  and  may  make  them  the  medium  of  his  grati- 
tude and  love,  as  the  aged  stork  avails  itself  of  the  wings 
of  its  ofiEspring  to  soar  to  heaven. 
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"  The  essense  of  poetry/'  says  Johnson,  "  is  invention, 
such  invention,  as  by  producing  something  unexpected,  sur- 
prises and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion  are  few,  and 
being  few,  are  universally  known ;  but,  few  as  they  are, 
they  can  be  made  no  more ;  they  can  receive  no  grace  flora 
novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from  novelty  of  expres 
sion.  Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more  grateful  te 
the  mind  than  things  themselves  afford.  This  efect  pro- 
ceeds from  the  display  of  those  parts  of  nature  which  at* 
tract,  and  the  concealment  of  those  which  repel  the  imagi- 
nation :  but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  sappressioQ 
and  addition  equally  corrupt  it;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
known  already." 

Were  poetry  restricted  to  narration,  perhaps  invention 
might  be  considered  its  essence,  though  it  would  be  rather 
presumptuous  to  assert,  that  he  who  is  the  most  injenioas  in 
framing  a  new  tale,  is  therefore  the  Ijest  poet.  Sut  poetry 
is  not  limited,  it  embraces  description,  argument,  morality, 
the  passions,  and  man,  as  an  intelligent  agent ;  then  why  not 
religion  ?  "  Why  not  ?"  answers  the  Doctor,  *'  because  re- 
ligion must  be  shown  as  it  is."  And  must  not  nature,  we 
reply,  be  shown  as  it  is  ?  And  can  nothing  be  poetically 
described,  that  is  "  known  already  ?"  Why,  then,  did  Thom- 
son choose  the  Seasons  for  his  theme,  and  produce  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  descriptive  poems  to  be  found  in  any 
language?  How  many  persons  have  seen  a  landscape  for 
years,  and  found  in  it  nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  but 
what  is  common-place,  and  yet,  when  they  have  viewed  its 
image  on  the  canvass,  have  experienced  the  highest  delight 
in  contemplating  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  by  a  re-action 
have  afterwards  found  the  landscape  itself  beautiful.  So 
it  is  with  the  subjects  of  poetry,  as  was  long  since  remarked 
by  a  Roman  bard.*  Weston,  the  residence  of  Cowper,  has 
little  in  it  to  allure  the  passing  traveller,  more  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  circumjacent  scenery ;  but,  such  is  the  power 
of  genius,  that  the  bridge,  "  with  its  wearisome  but  needful 
length,"— the  low-roofed  cottage,  designated  by  the  poet  as 
"the  pheasant's  nest," — ^the  ring  of  elms  encircling  the 
herdsman's  hut, — the  proud  alcove, — ^the  vista  in  Sir  John 
Throgmorton's  woods, — ^these  and  many  other  points  of 
view,  all  become  interesting,  and  excite  admiration.  And 
*  Ut  pictore  poetii  erit    Hor. 
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is  there  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  relig:ious  poetry  ?  May 
not  he  who  has  passed  unheeded,  mercies  received  and  sins 
unpunished,  be  awakened  from  his  insensibility  by  a  display 
of  the  Divine  attributes  in  harmonious  numbers  ?  May  not 
that  of  which  he  was  before  convinced  by  reason,  become 
the  means  of  humbling  his  pride  and  elevating  his  affections, 
when  it  touches  his  finer  feeling?  To  maintain  that  be- 
cause religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is,  no  puetical  grace  can 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  is  as  much  at  variance  with  reason, 
as  to  say  that  a  faithful  copy  cannot  please,  because  it  con- 
tains nothing  meretricious ;  for  its  very  faithfulness  may  be 
the  cause  of  pleasure.  We  indeed  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
that,  '^omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted ;  infinity  cannot  be 
amplified  ;  Perfection  cannot  be  improved ;"  but  we  believe 
that  these  attributes  of  Deity,  when  reverently  viewed  and 
earnestly  expatiated  on,  may  be  the  materials  of  devotion  in 
the  reader,  as  they  had  previously  been  in  the  poet  who 
tunes  his  verses  in  their  praise. 

The  duties  of  contemplative  piety  are  stated  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  be  these,  thanksdving,  supplication,  rei)entance, 
faith,  each  of  which  he  endeavours  to  show  is  unsuitable 
for  poetry.  Now  as  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they 
are  all  lesfitimate  subjects  for  the  poet;  we  purpose  to  re- 
fute the  Doctor  by  examples,  so  that  if  we  should  fail  in 
argument,  it  may  be  obvious  that  we  have  facts  on  our  side. 
He  says: — *' Thanksgiving,  the  most  joyful  of  all  human 
effusions,  yet  addressed  to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  expressed." 
Why  not  expressed  ?  Does  not  the  Book  of  Psalms  abound 
with  expressions  of  thankfulness,  couched  in  highly  poetical 
language?  Why  should  man,  the  only  intellectual  inhabi- 
tant of  the  world,  be  silent  in  his  Maker's  praise,  when  he 
observes  that  every  thing  is  contrived  in  Infinite  wisdom, 
and  love.  The  royal  Psalmist  not  only  vents  his'  own  feel- 
ings, but  calls  on  the  hills,  the  rivers,  and  the  inferiour  ani- 
mals, to  join  in  the  chorus.  Thomson's  Seasons  abound 
with  passages  of  thanksgiving  ;  they  are  scattered  through 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  Task. 
Who  has  read  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Hjrmn,  beginning, — 


"Praite  to  Ood,  immortal  praiie 
For  the  love  wJudk  crown*  our. days," 
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Mr.  Pierpont's  Occasional  Hymn,  or  Mr.  Ware's  ThaokB- 
giviag  Hymn,  witliout  being  sensible  of  the  adaptation  of 
gratitude  to  God  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  ?  As,  however, 
most  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  those  pieces,  we  pre&r 
copying  the  following  from  Bishop  Mant : 

**  Lord  I  grant  me  grace  the  powen  thou  giv'st,  how  weak  ao'er  they  be» 
Well  pletied  to  proffer,  as  moat  due,  in  celebrating  Thee  1 
'Tie  Thou  haat  formed  the  thinking  aoul,  and  Thoa  the  apeaking  voioa  i 
In  what,  if  not  in  Thee,  O  Lord,  ebould  aoul  and  speech  rejoice  1 

"  Thv  works  all  praise  Thee  1  noblest  work  of  thine,  hid  man  vm, 
Ana  in  the  general  chorus  join  of  earthy  and  aea,  and  skies ! 
Rude  though  it  be^  the  artless  psalm  with  Thee  acceptance  fitida» 
Poured  forth  from  good  and  honest  hearts,  from  meek  and  willing  mnida. 

"  Lord  Ood  Almightv  I  King  of  aainta!  who  only  cans' t  of  rights 
The  blessing  and  tne  honour  claim,  the  glory  and  the  mights 
Though  none  can  praise  Thee  worthily,  yet  who  shall  stint  thy  pratasi 
For  great  and  marrelloua  thy  works,  and  just  and  tne  thy  ways !" 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeds : — "  Supplication  of  man  to  man 
may  diffuse  itself  though  many  topics  of  persuasion ;  but 
supplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy.**  It  is  uot  a 
little  curious  that  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  '<  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  should  advise  his  reader 
as  follows : — 

**  Still  raise  for  sood  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  meaaura  and  thodwion." 

He  then  enumerates,  as  objects  of  prayer^  obedient  passioos^ 
a  resigned  will,  faith,  love,  and  patience,  which  cannot  be 
included  in  the  single  cry  for  mercy,  in  the  restricted  sense 
in  which  it  is  employed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  His  example  too  in 
another  instance, — the  motto  to  one  of  his  Ramblers,  taken 
from  Boethius  and  translated  by  himself, — will  more  than 
overthrow  his  limitation  of  prayer  to  the  single  object  of 
mercy. 

"  O  Hioo,  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlda  presids^ 
Whose  Toioe  ereated,  and  whose  wisdom  guidsSk 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  refulgence  shine, 
And  cheer  the  douded  mind  with  light  divine 
'Tia  thmealon^  to  calm  the  troubMl  breast 
With  pioua  confidence  and  holy  rest 
From  Thee,  great  God  I  we  spring,  to  thee  we  taadt 
Path,  motive^  gnide,  oiiginal,  and  end  I" 

Even  admitting  it  were  true,  that  mercy  is  the  only  le- 
gitimate object  of  prayer,  we  most  diapuu  the  infereQce, 
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that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  poetry,  when  we  read  such  lines 
as  these  of  Bishop  Mant : — 

**  If  thou  be  wiUing,  thou  canst  iMal  me,  Lord  !— 
Now,  as  of  old,  thou  heart-struck  mourner,  cry  1 

By  sin  polluted,  and  of  Gkxl  abhorred, 
A  helpless  outcast,  whither  canst  thou  flyl 

To  Him^  whom  erst  that  leprous  man  adored, 
Submissive  fall,  before  him  prostrate  lie : 

Vain  hast  thou  learned  all  human  aid  to  feel; 

Thou  knowest  that  nooe,  save  Ood  alone,  can  heal } 

Then  haste,  the  Saviour  seek,  and  at  his  fooutool  knsall 

"With  ready  might,  with  answering  will  to  aid, 

Now,  as  of  old,  the  Saviour  malies  reply. 
He  hears,  he  aees,  before  his  throne  displayed 

The  meek  petition  and  the  suppliant  eye. 
Hie  8cq)tred  hand  of  Majesty,  arrayed 

In  glory,  next  the  Holy  One  and  High, 
He  stretches  lorth.  in  faith's  bright  vision  seen, 
Where  aye  he  dwells  the  cherubim  between, 
And  with  compassion  says,—*  1  will  it,  be  tnou  dean  V   : 

*' Blest  is  the  man,  though  sick  with  mortal  tahit, 
Who  knows  the  secret  of  his  heart's  disease  I 

Blest  is  the  man,  beneath  his  burden  faint, 
Who,  where  the  fountain  of  his  sorrow  sees  I 

Blest,  who  in  spite  of  nature's  fond  constraint, 
From  impotence  of  human  succour  flees ; 

And  ieeks  repose  and  healing,  where  combined, 

In  glory's  radiant  tabernacle  shrined, 

Domimon  arms  the  hand,  and  goodness  fills  the  mind  I 

"O  Jesus !  bountiful  as  strong  to  save, 

For  mercy,  as  for  mightiness,  adored ; 
O  give  me  grace  thy  healing  power  to  crayey 

If  thou  be  willing,  thou  canst  cleanse  me.  Lord  I 
Thy  nity  ne'er  a  ruthless  answer  gavey 

In  lowly  fervency  of  heart  implored. 
Ne'er  wilt  thou  spurn  the  sinners  contrite  soul, 
Ne'er  see  unmoved  the  tears  of  anguish  roll. 
But  gracious  still,  reply,—*  I  will  it,  be  thou  whola.' " 

A  similar  answer  may  be  given  to  the  next  position  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  is,  that  "  repentance,  trembling  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and 
epithets."  As  an  improvisatore  in  English  poetry  has  never 
yet  appeared, — except,  perhaps,  in  the  production  of  an  epi- 
gram or  some  similar  levity, — this  must  be  admitted  to  be 
generally  tme;  but  the  man  who,  having  confessed  his  sins 
and  implored  pardon,  has  received  a  holy  evidence  of  having 
attained  it,  may  be  able,  on  a  retrospect,  to  impart  to  others 
his  own  feelings.  It  is  true  also,  that  as  ^*  pity  melts  the  soul 
to  love,"  so  does  sorrow  incline  it  to  poetry.    Bumadascribet 
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himself  too  truly  as  <'  rufiuing  life's  mad  career,  wild  as  the 
waves !"  yet  his  reckless  course  occasioued  him  moments  oC 
seriousness  and  sadness,  when  abased  before  His  Grod,  he 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  heart- 
burnings  in  melodious  versification.  His  prayer  for  divine 
aid  forming  the  concluding  stanza  of  his  poem  on  the  pros- 
pect of  his  dissolution,  might  have  been  written  under  the 
feelings  he  describes,  and,  if  so,  demonstrates  that  a  person 
may  address  the  Deity  sincerely  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  or- 
dinary language,  even  when  trembling  at  the  thought  of 
having  incurred  his  displeasure.  But,  as  an  exemplification 
of  our  position^  we  prefer  the  following  stanza, — the  last  in 
Kirke  Wtiite's  unfinished  production,' the  Ohristiad, — the 
interest  in  which  is  heightened  from  the  probability  of  its 
having  been  composed  but  a  short  time  before  the  author^ 
lamented  death* 

"  And  must  th«  harp  of  Judth  sleep  agun  1 

Shall  I  no  more  re-animate  the  lay  1— 
O I  Thou  who  viaited  the  aona  of  men, 

Thou  who  doat  listen  when  the  humble  praf, 

One  little  space  prolong  mv  mournful  day  I 
One  little  laptw  suapend  tny  last  decree  I 

lam  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way, 
And  thia  alight  boon  would  consecrate  to  theei, 
Ere  I  with  death  ahake  handa,  and  amile  that  I  am  ftw 

We  now  come  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  says  on  /at/A,  the 
roost  important,  in  one  sense,  of  the  Christian  graces,  it 
being  the  proper  foundation  of  the  others.  ''Faith,"  says  he, 
'Mnvariably  uniform,  cannot  be  invested  by  fancy  with 
decorations."  We  suppose  tha.i  faith  may  be  understood  to 
mean,  not  a  concurrence  of  the  understanding  in  certain  es- 
tablished dogmas,  not  a  subscription  to  the  creed  of  this  or 
that  sect,  but  a  devout  acceptance,  from  heart-felt  conviction, 
of  the  Divine  declarations  and  promises.  Considering  now, 
whart  are  the  objects  of  faith,  and  that  among  these  are  the 
glories  and  joys  of  futurity,  what  nobler  theme  can  a  poet 
x^hoose?  If  a  heathen  poet  could  give  such  description  of 
Elysium,  as  to  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding 
ages,  (we  allude  to  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,) 
shaH  it  be  said  that  a  Christian  poet  cannot  confer  delight  by 
expatiating  on  the  heaven  of  revelation  ?  The  following 
lines  from  Mr.  Barton  will  prove,  we  think,  that  the  objects 
of  fitith  are  susceptible  of  poetic  delineation. 
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**Thou3h  earth  has  full  many  a  beautiful  apot, 
As  a  paiater  or  poet  might  show  ; 
Yet  more  lovely  and  beautiful,  holy  and  bright, 
To  the  hopes  of  the  heart,  ana  the  spirit's  glad  sight, 
la  the  Land  that  no  mortal  may  know. 

*'  There  the  crystalline  atream,  bursting  forth  bom  the  ThioiMb 

Flows  on,  and  forever  will  flow; 
Its  waves  as  ihey  roll  are  with  melody  rife, 
And  its  waters  are  sparkling  with  beauty  and  lift^ 

In  the  Land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

^' And  there  on  ita  margin,  with  leavea  ever  green, 

With  its  fruits  heahng  sickness  and  wo, 
The  fair  Tree  of  Life,  in  its  glory  and  pride^ 
Is  fed  by  that  deep,  inexhoustible  tide 

Of  the  Land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

"  Therei  too,  are  the  lost  I  whom  we  loved  on  this  earth, 

With  whose  memories  our  bosoms  yet  glow ; 
Their  relicks  we  gave  to  the  peace  of  the  dead, 
But  their  glorified  sprits  before  us  have  fled 
To  the  Land  which  no  morul  may  know. 

"  Here  the  pale  orb  of  night,  and  the  fountain  of  day, 

Nor  beauty,  nor  splendgur  bestow ; 
But  the  presence  of  Him,  the  unchanging  I  AH  I  • 
And  th^  holy,  the  pure,  the  immaculate  Lami^ 

Light  the  Land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

**  0 1  who  but  must  pine,  in  this  dark  vale  of  tean^ 

From  ita  clouds  and  its  shadows  to  go, 
To  walk  in  the  lisht  of  the  glory  above, 
And  to  share  in  the  peace  and  the  joy.  and  the  lovey 

Of  the  Land  which  no  mortal  may  know." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  preliminary  consideration 
concerning  the  adaptation  of  religion  to  poetry, — a  matter 
liot  unimportant  considering  the  paucity  of  poems  combining 
taste  with  devotional  fervour, — we  proceed  to  examine  wheth- 
er the  authors,  whose  works  headour  article. have  contributed 
to  supply  the  desideratum.  We  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  some  of  our  readers, 
IS  not  James  Montgomery;  the  author  of  "  The  World  before 
the  Flood,"  "  The  West  Indies,"  and  other  pieces ;  but  Ro- 
bert Montgomery,  the  author  of  the  "Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,"  and  "  Satan,"  which  have  divided  the  judgment  of 
the  critical  world.  On  this  occasion  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
show  whether  the  censures  or  the  praises  bestowed  on  these 
poems  come  the  nearer  to  the  truth.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  THE  MiSSSIAH. 

The  first  thing  that  su^^ests  itself  is,  the  boldness  of  the 
author  in  taking,  as  the  subject  of  his  poem,  a  theme  which 
had  been  adopted  by  Milton  and  Klopetock,  with  whom  be 
must  oecessarily  be  compared.    True,  ^  Paradise  Regained," 
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though  inferiour  to  "Paradise  Lost,"  is  still,  as  associated  with 
the  Dame  of  Milton,  regarded  with  feelings  of  high  respect 
especially  as  some  passages  in  it  are  worthy  of  its  author ; 
while  the  Messiah  is  the  master-piece  of  Klopstock,  whose 
name  is  ranked  with  those  of  Schillt»r,  Wieland,  and  Goethe, 
amongst  the  poets  of  Germany.  If  Mr.  Montgomery  can 
stand  a  comparison  with  Milton  and  Klopstock,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  be  no  common  man  ;  but,  if  unable  to  do  so,  few 
will  heaitate  to  censure  his  presumption  in  the  choice  of  his 
theme  and  title,  as  many  others  might  have  been  selected, 
which,  from  being  unoccupied,  would  have  freed  him  from 
this  awkward  dilemma.  Milton,  however,  restricts  himself 
to  Christ's  baptism  and  temptation,  and  Klopstock  founds  his 
poem  principally  on  the  events  attending  the  crucifixion ; 
while  both  have  made  their  poems  epic  by  the  introduction 
of  super-natural  agency.  Now  Mr.  Montgomery's  poem  is 
not  properly  an  epic,  since  l}e  has  not  allowed  himself  the 
use  of  machinery,  nor  the  invention  of  incidents — it  is  simply 
a  versification  of  Scripture  narrative ;  with  moral  and  reli- 
gious reflections.  Hence  it  may  be  urged,  that  to  compare 
him  with  the  great  poet  of  England,  and  the  great  poet  of 
Germany,  is  unfair,  he  not  having  placed  himself  as  their 
rival  or  imitator,  but  as  resting  on  his  own  merits.  There 
is  some  reason  in  this ;  but  as  he  has  adopted  the  title  of  one, 
and  has  related  the  same  everits  as  both,  the  comparison  will 
be  instituted. 

To  proceed,  then,  with  the  comparison,  as  it  seems  to  be 
unavoiaable,  we  honestly  confess,  that  we  think  the  plan  of 
our  author  in  one  respect  snperiour  to  that  of  either  Milton  or 
Klopstock.  The  liberties  which  those  poets  have  taken 
with  the  celestial  agencies  are  not  in  accordance  with  our 
notions  of  the  sanctity  which  invests  them.  A  heathen 
poet  might  properly  introduce  the  mythology  of  his  country 
into  a  work  designed  for  people  who  neither  would  nor  could 
be  shocked  by  the  display ;  but  a  Christian  poet  should  con- 
sider that  his  readers  have  been  taught  from  infancy  to  re- 
^rd  the  Divinity  as  unapproachable  by  man,  even  in 
imagination :  hence  an  attempt  to  display 

"  The  living  throne,  the  ftapphire  blaze, 
Where  angele  tremble  while  they  gaze," 

is  in  danger  of  being  ranked  with  the  offsprinj^  of  impiety, 
instead  of  producing  the  emotions  of  subUmity  intended. 
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From  all  this  Mr.  Montgomery  is  free.    He,  introduces  little 
or  nothing  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  and  generally  keeps 
his  imagination  within  sober  limits.      The  design  of  the 
work  is  to  represent  poetically  ihe  events  of  the  Saviour's 
life  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension,— an  attempt  which  occu- 
pies four  books,  the  first  and  second   being  preliminaryi 
representing  the  tendency  of  prophecy  and  the  necessity 
of  Divine  revelation.    But  though  we  prefer  in  this  respect 
our  authors  plan  to  that  of  either  Milton  or  Klopstock,  we 
are  far  from  intimating  that  his  execution  is  superiour ;  for 
though  beautiful  passages  may  be  selected  from  the  poem,  as 
we  intend  to  show,  it  is  not,  as  a  whole,  likely  to  please.    It 
has  an  excessive  verbiage,  a  want  of  variety,  and  contains 
few  appeals  to  the  tenderer  feelings,  and  is  marked  by  a  con- 
stant effort  after  sublimity.    Hence  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Montgomery,  in  placing  himself  in  a  situation  where  be 
must  necessarily  be  compared   with  the  two  poets  above 
named,  acted  with  as  little  judgment  as  the  corporation  of 
Bath,  when  it  placed  the  statue  of  Beau  Nash  between  the 
busts  of  Newton  and  Pope  !    He  probably  did  not  reflect 
that  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  "  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,"  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  known  fact  of  its  being 
the  production  of  a  minor.    But  this  ground  of  intei'est  has 
now  ceased,  and  he  is  twenty-five  years  old ;  so  that  we 
must  judge  of  his  works  entirely  by  their  intrinsic  merit. 
The  poems  of  a  milk- woman  like  Ann  Yearsley,  or  of  a  rus- 
tic like  Stephen  Duck,  may  attract  attention  for  a  time  ;  but 
they  will  soon  sink  into  oblivion,  unless,  like  those  of  the 
ploughman  Burns,  or  the  cobbler   Gifford,  they  contain 
within  themselves  the  principle  of  vitality. 

Bishop  Mant's  work,  which  we  next  proceed  to  notice,  is 
a  pleasing,  though  not  a  powerful  attempt  to  portray  the 
Saviour's  miracles  in  verse.  With  less  pretension  than  that 
of  Mr.  Montgomery,  it  is  more  attractive,  offering  specimens 
of  versification  in  various  measures,  whereas  the  other,  with 
the  exception  of  the  anthem  of  the  heavenly  host,  heard  by 
the  shepherds  near  Bethlehem,  is  throughout  in  blank  verse. 
Though  it  has  been  customary  with  epic  poets  to  write 
entirely  in  one  measure,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  example 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and 
in  some  of  his  subsequent  poems,  of  changing  the  measure 
from  time  to  time,  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Can  any  one 
suppose  that  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  or  Thomson's  Sea- 
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sons,  would  not  have  been  improved  by  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  a  short  lyric  ode  or  song  ?  It  is  an  object  with 
the  poet  to  delight ;  and  as  this  end  is  promoted  by  variety 
of  incidents,  so  may  it  be  by  a  change  of  measure ;  for  few 
persons  fail  to  experience  lediura  from  excellence  itself  when 
unvaried.  On  this  account,  if  for  no  other,  many  readers  wilt 

J  refer  Bishop  Mant  to  Mr.  Montgomery.  They  will  say, — 
[r.  Montgomery  is  certainly  a  genius ;  he  has  solemnity  of 
manner  suited  to  his  theme ;  polished  diction,  and  generally 
harmonious  versification  ;  sublimity  of  thought,  and  piety  of 
sentiment ;  but  then,  he  is  too  uniformly  dignified,  and  some- 
times formal ;  whereas,  Bishop  Mant,  if  a  less  lofty  poet,  is 
more  attractive  and  fascinating,  from  his  correct  taste,  varied 
manner,  mild  persuasion,  and  sweet  pathos. 

To  enable  our  readers,  however,  to  judge  for  themselves, 
we  propose  making  a  few  extracts  from  each  of  these  works, 
selecting  their  correspondent  parts. 

For  our  first  extract  we  take  the  Transfiguratiok 
OF  Jesus,  on  which  both  appear  to  have  bestowed  care  pro- 

Girtionate  to  its  solemnity.    In  our  selections  from  Bishop 
ant,  we  are  guided  partly  by  the  measure,  being  desirous 
of  exhibiting  its  variety.    The  present  piece,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  alxiut  the  merit  of  which 
there  has  been  much  dispute.    Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  Rambler,  remarks,  that  Spenser  borrowed 
from  the  Italian  poets,  a  stanza,  which,  owing  to  paucity  of 
rhyming  syllables  in  the  English  language,  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  it  as  to  the  Italian,  nor  ind^  adapted  to  it  at  all. 
He  might  have  added  that  Spenser,  in  giving  a  different 
form  to  the  stanza,  increased  the  difficulty,  the  Italian  having 
only  one  couplet  and  two  triplets,  whereas  his  has  one  coup- 
let, one  triplet,  and  one  quatrain.     Notwithstanding  this, 
how  many  excellent  poems  have  appeared  in  it !     The  Fairy 
dueen,  Shenstone's  School-mistress,  Thomson's  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Byron's  Childe 
Harold,  and  many  others.    These  poems,  by  so  many  emi- 
nent authors,  furnish,  we  think,  ample  proof  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  and  the  stanza  to  it.    So  admirable  does  the  struc- 
ture of  this  stanza  appear  to  us,  so  varied,  yet  so  dignified, 
that  we  decidedly  prefer  it  to  the  eight-lined  stanza  from 
which  Johnson  says  it  was  taken.   Indeed  that  stanza  ^seems 
now  very  much  abandoned  to  burlesque.    Fairfax  adopt- 
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ed  that  stanza  in  his  translation  of  Tasso,  but  Mr.  WilTer,  the 
last  translator,  has,  and  we  think  judiciously,  taken  the 
Spenserian.  We  now  submit  Bishop  Mant's  account  of  the 
Transfiguration. 

*'  Tet  ofice  affsin,  or  e'er  his  coiiree  be  o'er, 

The  goal  be  compassed,  and  the  conquest  won, 
On  his  meek  head  will  Heaven  its  radiance  poor, 

And  the  Great  Father  hail  bis  only  Sod. 

Erewbile,  bis  hoi  v  progress  scarce  begun, 
In  Jordan's  stream  he  heard  the  solemn  Hail ! 

Again  shall  hear,  bis  progress  well  nigh  done^ 
Now  that  around  the  shadss  of  evening  sail, 
And  o'er  him  for  a  space  must  night's  Seep  gloom  pre? ail. 

**  But  other  scene  first  waits  the  ravished  eye 

On  the  broad  summit  of  that  mounfaiil  lode, 
Where  Tabor  lifts  in  wooded  beauty  bish 

From  Esdriieloo's  plain  his  Aattenea  cone^ 

The  holy  mount  by  old  tradition  known. 
Here  the  meek  Saviour  of  the  work!  to  pray 

Retired,  as  wont,  before  his  Father's  throne  { 
Hard  by,  his  favoured  three  in  slumber  lay, 
For  steep  the  mountain's  side,  and  wearisome  the  way. 

"  What  glorious  form  their  sight  awakening  views  t 

Nor  nature  such  magnificence  can  show. 
Nor  fancy  paint  with  visionary  hues ! 

Mark  ye  what  whiteness  clothes  the  mountain  snow? 

What  gems  of  lustre  'mid  its  whiteness  glow, 
Touched  with  the  radiance  of  the  morning  beams  1 

What  floods  of  glory  from  that  radiance  flow  1 
More  pure,  more  white,  his  glisteninff  raiment  seems ; 
With  radiance  more  intense  his  sun-like  aspect  gleamsr 

"  And  there  two  saints  of  God  their  eyes  behold  I 
With  fflory  they,  but  less  resplendent,  shine, 
1  ho^  com  .....     ^    ■       .     . 


And  ho^  converse  with  the  Saviour  hold : 
His  death  they  ponder,  and  his  death's  design. 
He  who  of  old  time  gave  the  law  divine, 

Whose  sepulchre  no  eye  of  mortal  knew } 
And  He,  the  mightiest  of  the  Prophet  line^ 

Who  in  a  whirlwmd  far  from  mortal  view, 

Rapt  in  a  car  of  fire,  with  fiery  coursers  flew. 

"  Forth  are  thev  come,  each  from  his  nnseen  plaoe^ 
With  deep  aevotion  to  Messiah's  name^ 
His  opening  kingdom  with  their  forms  to  grace, 

The  Law's  intention  and  the  Prophet's  aim. 
*  Lord,  it  is  good,'  a  voice  is  heard  ezclaim,^- 
'Tb  zealous  Peter's,—*  that  we  sojourn  here : 

Speak  thou,  and  we  will  three  pavihons  firame  ^ 
One  for  tb  vsclf  majestic  let  us  rear, 
For  Israers  leader  one,  one  for  the  Tisbbite  seer.' 

"^His  words  be  knew  not,  o'er  his  raptured  soul 
So  thick,  amazement,  awe,  and  terrour  crowds 
But  while  be  speaks,  they  see  a  spreading  stole 
Of  clouded  brightness  all  the  mount  insbrood. 
As  though  the  shadow  of  that  golden  cloud 
Vol.    L  83 
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Darkling  they  pass,  they  proetrate  fiiJl  for  fear: 
And  hark !  a  voice  thence  sounding  deep  and  kmd, 

*  Behold  I  my  Soil  my  well-beloved,  here  I 

In  him  ray  soul  aelighta :  to  him,  to  him  give  ear.' 

"  The  voice  is  past :  and  past  the  shadowy  akreso 

Of  light :  and  Moses  and  EI\jah  gone. 
Touched  the  disciples  rise,  but  nought  is  seen 

Save  him  who  touched  them,  save  their  Lord  alone: 

In  vain  the  exploring  eyes  around  are  thrown, 
But  still  they  rest,  which  way  soe'er  thev  strain 

On  Carmel's  woods,  or  snow-crowned  Lebanon, 
Tiberias'  lake,  or  Eedriielon's  plain, 
Or,  sparkling  fiu  away,  Philisua's  ~ 

The  blank  verse  at  once  indicates  Mr.  Montgomery. 

**  His  three  diadplea  holy  Jeaus  took'' 
From  out  the  plain,  to  where  the  aoundleaa  calm 
Of  aromatic  Tabor  breathed.    Aloft 
Arriving,  there  on  its  Cerial  top, 
While  Christ  paternal  Deity  adored, 
A  languor,  like  a  cloud  of  music  wrapt 
The  yielding  sense;  till,  wearily  o'ercome^ 
Their  eyelids  closed  in  slumber's  soft  eclipss^ 
And  slept  the  mortal  three.— While  such  repose 
Entranced  them,  into  awful  glory  grew 
The  form  of  Jesus  I    Dazzlingly  his  faoe 
That  lustrous  mien  which  seraphim  behold 
With  eyes  wing- veiled,  assumed ;  his  rainsntahone 
Like  robes  that  whiten  in  immortal  beami^ 
Emitted  ftrom  the  throned  Eternal  !->brigfat 
Beyond  imagined  brightness,  he  became 
Transfigured;  Ood  of  Gk>d.  and  Light  of  Light 
Apparent!— round  him  eartn^s  surpassing  two, 
In  type  of  law,  and  prophecy  fulfilled 
By  Jesus^— Moses  and  Elias  knelt, 
Communmg ;  and  like  the  talk  of  thunder-dooda, 
The  rolling  of  each  voice,  the  air  intoned 
With  horrourl— deep,  unearthly,  distant  sound 
That  woke  the  sleepers,  whose  awe-stricken  eyes 
Reeled  in  the  blaze^  as  though  in  heaven  unclosed!— 
The  cross,  and  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Appallingly  distinct  they  heard  revealea : 
And  Peter,  buminff  with  sublime  dismav, 

*  Three  tabernacles  let  us  rear,'  exclaimed : 
'  For  diee.  for-Moses,  and  Elias,  one.' — 

But,  white  he  spake,  an  overshadowing  cloud 
Descended,  such  as  o'er  the  golden  vringa 
Of  cherutnm  the  Ark's  shecinah  made : 
And  from  its  depth  a  vocal  presence  cried, 

*  My  Son  of  glory !  hear  his  voice,  adore.' 
Like  riven  trees  the  affrighted  mortals  fell 
Beneath  the  sound  almighty !  till,  '  Arise,' 
Messiah  uttered.    They  arose,  and  viewed 
Nor  cloud,  norvision,  but  the  lovely  green 
Of  Tabor,  Jesus  in  his  wonted  shape 
Of  meekness,  and  the  soft  luxurious  sky 
With  aiure  canopy  overarching  all." 
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It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  bibli- 
cal criticism ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  hint,  that  the  two 
poets,  in  assuming  that  the  companion  of  Moses  was  Elijah 
the  prcmhetj  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  difB- 
culty  that  has  arisen  in  determining  whether  it  was  not 
John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  name  of  Elias  was  prophet- 
ically appUed.  That  it  was  the  latter  is  rendered  probable 
from  the  answer  given  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  as  they  were 
descending  the  mountain,  from  which  they  <<  understood 
that  he  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist."  Matthew 
17:  13.  Leaving  this  for  the  examination  of  theol<^ans, 
we  must  again  call  attention  to  our  two  poets,  from  each  of 
whose  works  we  take  one  more  piece,  to  complete  the  par- 
allel, premising  that  the  subject,  which  is  the  walk  of  Jesus 
on  the  water,  is  united  by  Mr.  Montgomery  with  Peter's 
want  of  &ith,  which  Bishop  Mant  has  omitted.  This  omis- 
sion is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  circumstance  is  capable  of  po- 
etical embellishment,  and  would  be  a  suitable  relief  to  the 
splendid  foreground. 

"  The  night  was  still  ruler  on  Galilee's  lakey 
Where  a  shallop  was  toiling  its  pa88a£;e  to  makOi 

In  the  wind's  and  the  biflows*  despite : 
For  the  wind  it  blew  strong  from  Capemaum's  ooast, 
And  the  bark  in  that  rock-girdled  hollow  was  tost 

O'er  the  billows  of  sable  and  white. 

**  Tliree  watches  are  past,  and  the  fourth  is  begun : 
Should  seem,  as  they  labour  in  rain,  that,  the  soq, 

Which  set  to  the  mariner's  eyes 
As  they  went  by  Bethsaida  the  shallop  aboanlj 
Or  ere  m  Capernaum's  haven  they  moored,  ^  . 

Would  o'er  Gilead's  mountains  arise. 

'*  Bat  what  vision  is  yonder 'I    A  human-like  form, 
By  the  wind'unimpeded,  unblenched  by  the  storm, 

On  the  waves  moving  onward  is  seen :     • 
The  surges  supply  him  a  footing,  the  air 
Waves  the  folds  of  bis  garment,  and  streams  in  his  hair* 

But  disturbs  not  his  motion  serena 

^  As  the  storm-nourished  petrsls,  the  sons  of  thedefl|% 
Float  at  ease  on  its  suitace  and  fearlauly  sleep) 

So  the  surges  that  passenger  bore : 
Nor  more  to  his  feet  doth  the  water-flood  yield. 
Than  if  planted  they  were  on  somegrass-mantlsd  fields 
Or  the  water  were  crystallized  o'er.  . 

"Right  onward,  with  purpose  determined  and  olear» 
Right  onward  the  form  to  the  shallop  dnws  near, 

And  seems  as  if  passine  it  by : 
Alarmed  and  confoundeC  its  aspect  and  mien 
Through  the  veil  of  the  twilight  imperfectly  seen,— 
/'Tisaspirit!'  the marinffs cry. 
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''To  thflir  fancy  some  soul  dueinbodied  it  leemed, 
For  such  o'er  the  earth  were  permitted,  they  deemed, 

Thin  shadow-like  phantoms  to  go  : 
Or  some  demon,  they  thought,  was  disclosed  to  their  aigfaty 
Of  the  spirits  ot  darkness  that  walk  in  the  night, 
Dispensing  destruction  and  wo. 

**  For  who,  though  their  eyes  had  one  Beinff  beheld, 
That  o'er  nature  the  sceptre  of  royalty  heui 

On  thv  billows,  Gennesaret,  swayed, 
And  had  seen,  as  he  uttered  the  voice  of  his  will, 
How  the  winds  were  at  peace,  and  the  billows  were  stiU, 

And  the  tempest  his  bidding  obeyed ; 

'*Tet  who  could  suppose  that  a  son  of  the  earth 
Could  dwell  in  the  mansion  assigned  at  his  birth, 

From  fleshly  impediments  free ; 
That  a  body  substantial,  akin  to  mankind, 
Could  move  as  if  clothed  with  the  wings  of  the  wind, 

And  tread  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  1 

" '  Tis  a  spirit,'  the  terrified  mariners  cry : 
*  Fear  not,  but  take  courage,  behold  it  is  I ;' 

Thus  the  figure  spake  peace  to  their  heart : 
And  those  mariners,  toiling  on  Galilee's  sea, 
The  disciples  of  Jesus,  perceived  it  was  he. 
Whom  they  left  on  the  mountain  apart ; 

,^  What  time  in  the  eve,  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
O'er  the  lake  from  the  desert  he  sent  them  away 

To  Capernaum's  port  to  repair; 
.    And  himself  he  withdrew  to  the  solitude's  height, 
With  God  to  converse  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
And  indulge  the  communion  of  prayer. 

**  Apart  in  the  mountain  finom  evening  be  staid  i 
And  there,  through  the  watch  of  the  midnight,  he  pray'd 

To  his  Father,  the  Fountain  of  love  : 
Thence  forth  fix>m  that  holy  communion  he  past, 
Where,  hardly  beset  with  the  waves  and  the  blast. 

His  disciples  in  jeopardy  strove. 

'*For  with  eyes  afar  ofij  thmugh  the  darkness  of  night 
More  keen  than  the  eagle's  in  fulness  oT  light, 

He  fail'd  not  their  trouble  to  scan : 
And  the  incense  to  God  of  his  orisons  paid. 
He  fain  would  the  wants  of  humanity  aid. 

And  bring  rescue  and  comfort  to  man. 

'<  He  has  finished  his  course :  He  the  vessel  has  gained ; 
To  its  inmates,  with  rowing  and  watchfulness  pained. 

He  is  come,  ne'er  a  welcomer  guest : 
The  wind  it  has  ceased,  and  the  billows  are  still ; 
The  bark,  as  with  knowledge  instinct  of  his  will, 
Speeds  on  to  the  haven  of  rest. 

'*  Unmoved  by  the  breeze^  unpropelled  by  the  oar, 
As  with  knowledge  instmct  she  has  sped  to  the  shores 

While  round  him  the  mariners  press  ; 
Acknowledge  the  Godhead's  infaUible  sign, 
Bow  down  to  the  presence  of  glory  divinoi 
And  the  Son  of  the  Mighty  confess." 
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Now  follows  the  same  scene  as  described  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. 

".Then  Jesus  to  Bethsaida  bade  depart 
His  own  disciples,  from  the  crowd  withdrew, 
And  sought  his  mountain  solitude  again. 
Meanwhile,  obedient  to  a  high  command. 
Beloved  disciples,  in  their  boat  embarkea, 
Upon  the  lake  are  rocking.    Darkness  weaves 
Her  veil,  and^  like  a  tempest-demon,  howls 
The  horrid  wind,  and  tears  the  rising  sea 
To  billowy  madness  o'er  whose  heave  and  swell 
The  afifrighted  vessel,  like  a  weary  bird, 
Advances,  hung  with  flakes  of  plumy  foam. — 
At  starless  micmight,  on  the  yelling  deep, 
The  mariners  with  death  and  gloom  contend, 
Till,  in  the  sound  of  each  remorseless  wave, 
Each  heart  has  heard  a  funeral  anihem  howled ! 
But  ere  the  redness  of  reviving  dawn 
Approached,  when  nature  wore  that  spectral  hue 
In  which  the  shadows  of  her  dead  arise, — 
A  livinff  shape  along  the  billows  stalk'd  1 
Qod  of  the  waters,  on  the  waves  he  moved 
Sublimely  firm  I   behind  him.  like  a  cloud, 
His  garment  floated  on  the  gloomv  air. 
And  where  he  trod,  the  conscious  billow  sank  1 
At  that  dim  sight,  each  pale  disciple  cowered 
And  trembled,  nolding  in  the  gasping  breath,  ; 

.    Yet  gazing,  till  the  icy  blood  congealed. 
Each  hmb  was  marble,  and  the  palsied  heart 
Throbbed  loud  and  quick  with  supernatural  play ! 
A  spectre  from  the  un apparent  world 
He  seemed,  or  spu-it,  of^the  tempest  bom, 
Who  walked  the  waters,  terribly  divine  I 
But  when,  in  answer  to  a  shriek  of  dread 
Heard  o'er  the  billows  all  distinctly  wild, 
IJpon  the  winds  in  solemn  murmur  roll'd-^ 
<  "Tis  I  I'—the  frenzy  of  affright  was  calmed, 
And  he  whose  fondness  human  faith  surpassed. 
Entreated  like  a  GKxl  to  tread  the  deep  I 
'  Then  come  1'  the  Saviour  like  a  God  replied, 
And  he  descended ;  on  the  deep  he  walkeid, 
Cera  wed  in  dreadful  wonder !  wave  on  wave, 
And  wind  on  wind,  in  elemental  roar 
Like  chaos,-~how  can  mortal  faith  defy  1 
His  soul  hath  doubted,  and  the  apostle  sinks, 
Till,  *  Save  me.  Lord  V  the  drowning  Peter  cries. 
And  him  the  enable  Redeemer  caught 
From  out  the  billows  in  their  fierce  array, 
Rebukine  thus,—'  Oh  I  thou  of  little  faith  1' 
His  fond  disciple.   When  the  toiling  bark 
They  both  had  entered,  on  the  waves  he  looked} — 
The  lake  was  silent,  and  the  tempest  gone !" 

It  will,  we  think,  be  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
make  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted, 
that,  as  a  prosodist.  Bishop  Mant  is  decidedly  superiour  to 
Mr.  Montgomery.    The  verses  of  the  latter  sometimes  limp 
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wofally,  whereas,  those  of  the  Bi^op  will  bear  scaniring- 
He  is  never  guilty  of  such  lines  as  these : — 

*<  And  endless.:  then  hie  hand  ii  lift—" 

"  He  listeaed  for  a  leaf-fall  on  the  charmed  air—" 

"  That  mighty  poem  which  the  heavens  and  earth—" 

"  Yet  beautiful  Deyond  arrayed  Solomon—" 

"  Of  patriarchs  and  prophets  speak  beneath  the  ahade— '* 

"  Could  move  that  dreadless  voice  which  made." 

These,  regarded  as  lines  of  blank  verse,  which  should, 
when  r^ilar,  consist  of  five  feet,  are  not  superiour  to  the 
worst  in  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  The  observance  of  pro- 
sody, however,  though  essential  to  good  poetry,  constitutes 
but  a  small  part  of  its  excellence  ]  and  in  several  places 
Bishop  Mant's  verses-  do  not  flow  easily,  being,  as  it  were, 
impeded  bv  artificial  obstruction.  They  may  be  as  smooth 
as  those  of  Pope,  but  they  do  not.  slide  into  each  other  with 
the  same  apparent  ease.  That  great-  master  of  harmonious 
versification  has  indeed  a  mannerism  which  should  not  be 
imitated.  But  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works,  in  order  to 
catch  their  spirit,  would  help  to  preserve  the  poet  from  the 
metrical  errors  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  the  occasional  stiff- 
ness of  Bishop  Mant.  The  writer  of  blank  verse  should  be 
especially  careful  respecting  his  numbers ;  for  not  being  un- 
der the  restraint  of  rhjrme,  he  is  liable,  without  close  atten- 
tion to  metrical  harmony,  to  let  his  lines  run  into  prose. 
Such  IS  the  tendency  of  blank  verse  to  degenerate  into  a 
monotonous  and  prosaic  style,  that  Byron  compares  even 
Milton  and  Thomson  to  light-houses^  which  serve  as  warn- 
ings to  the  poetical  navigator  from  the  banen  rocks  on 
which  they  stand. 

Justice  to  Mr.  Mbntgomery  requires  that  we  should  now 
insert  a  specimen  of  his  rhyming  powers.  It  shall  be  ex- 
tnu*.ted  from  the  angelic  anthem  on  the  Nativity.  It  will 
probably  lead  the  reader  to  wish,  that  he  had  adopted 
rhyme,  in  preference  to  blank  verse,  throughout  his  poem. 

"  Awake,  awake^  thou  ransomed  Earth  I 
And  smiling  with  a  second  birth, 
In  lovellnets  awake  and  shine, 
Thy  king  is  come,  salvation  thine!— 
Surpassmg  orb  1  of  old  we  sang, 
While  starry  hymns  accordant  rang^ 
When  rising  from  chaotic  gloom 
Thy  sphere  outburst  in  light  and  bloom  1 
But  louder  strains  of  loftier  note 
Around  thee  now  shall  bw«11  and  float, 
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Jfelodknialy  to  oelebrata 

A  brighter  doom  and  better  Btate,^ 

The  wmdB  are  rocked  in  holy  rest, 

The  wares  aaieep  on  ocean's  breast, 

And  beautiful  the  boundless  calm 

O'er  nature  spread,  like  midnigfat  balm  r^ 

For  lo  1  the  manger  where  Hn  lies, 

A  world-redeeming  sacrifice  i 

The  Promised,  since  the  world  began, 

To  live  and  die  for  guilty  man. 

**  AgauL  again,  the  anthems  swell ! 
For  Heaven  shall  burst  the  gates  of  Hsii  I 
A  vision  of  uncounted  years. 
That  travel  on  ihrouffh  toil  and  tears, 
Is  all  unrolled  in  wicM  extent. 
Like  ocean's  heaving  element — 
But  soon  the  demon  storm  hath  past ; 
Messiah  rules  in  light  at  last ! 
The  sun-beams  of  a  Sabbath-day 
Around  adoring  mjrriads  play ; 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
AU  pansB  are  hushed,  all  hearts  at  rest  I 
Paofic  nomes,  Atlantic  isles, 
Where  earth  extends  or  ocean  smUes^ 
The  rudest  spot  which  man  can  own. 
Shall  hail  Messiah  on  his  throne^ 
And  human  life,  by  land  and  sea. 
One  alur  build,  O  God  1  to  The& 
While  men  ana  angels  round  it  tnrong, 
To  chant  the  sempiternal  song,^ 
Peace  on  earth,  to  man  good  will, 
Let  the  skies  our  anthem  fill  I" 

This  beautiful  hymn,  which  our  limits  prevent  us  from 
inserting  entire,  may  well  bear  comparison  with  Milton's  on 
the  same  subject.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
many  other  instances  he  falls  below  other  poets  who  have 
adopted  the  same  theme  with  himself.  Thus,  his  narrative 
of  the  two  disciples  overtaken  by  Jesus  on  their  way  to  Em- 
maus,  has  little  of  that  raciness  so  conspicuous  in  Cowper's 
version  of  the  same,  in  his  "Conversation;"  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  prosaic  when  compared 
with  Bishop  Heber's  hymn  beginning, 

"  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  momiog," 

or  with  Kirk  White's  « Star  of  Bethlehem."  Let  Mr. 
Montgomery's  version  of  a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
be  compared  with  the  correspondent  version  in  Pope's  Mes- 
siah. 

**  Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  ebeers ; 
Pr^are  the  way :  a  God,  a  God  vppears  I 
A  God,  a  God  I  the  vocal  hills  reply, 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approachmg  Deity. 
Lo  I  Earth  receives  him  from  the  Mnding  skies : 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  valleys  fiss  t 
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How  Mr.  Montgomery,  after  reading  these  lines,  could  pen 
the  following,  or,  having  penned  them,  could  publish  them, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  explain. 

"  A  Toice  comes  wafted  through  the  wildemeM ; 
Prepare  the  way,  and  be  the  deeeri  smooth ; 
Arise,  ye  valleys !  and  ye  mountains,  sink 
Before  him  i  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  i  ** 


On  the  whole,  while  the  sublimity  and  sustained  dignity 
of  Mr.  Montgomery's  writings  would  incline  us  to  place 
him  in  the  first  class,  his  want  of  variety,  his  verbosity,  and 
occasional  turgidity  of  style,  requires  us  to  place  him  in 
only  the  second  or  the  third  rank. 

Bishop  Mant,  though  a  more  pleasing,  is  not  so  powerfiil 
a  poet;  but  then  he  is  more  devotional.  By  the  one,  reli- 
gion is  represented  as  overawing  by  her  dignity;  by  the  other, 
as  alluring  by  her  loveliness :  the  one  commands,  the  other 
persuades.  Both  make  their  learning  subservient  to  their 
poetry;  but  the  Bishop  excels  both  in  minuteness  and 
exactness ;  though  it  may  be,  that  this  is  one  cause  of  that 
formality,  which,  in  some  places,  is  too  apparent  Thus, 
when  he  introduces  the  Roman  centurion,  he  describes  him 
with  brazen-shod  feet  and  iron-clasped  legs,  wearing  a  hd- 
met  ornamented  with  crimson  horse-hair ;  his  body  covered 
with  armour,  and  his  knees  bare ;  with  a  lance  in  one  hand, 
and  a  vine-branch  in  the  other.  In  tliis  respect  he  rivals 
Gray,  concerning  whose  poetry  it  was  remarked  by  Dr.  E. 
D.  Clarke,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  that  all  its  epithets  and  classical  allusions  bear  the 
impress  of  propriety.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  not  always  so 
careful;  for,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  stores  of 
erudition  are  considerable,  and  frequently  well  applied,  he 
&lls  into  sundry  errours.  For  instance,  he  describes  a  tem- 
pest on  the  sea  of  Tiberias  as  being  caused  by  a  south-east 
wind,  whereas  Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  it  is  the  south-west 
which  raises  the  tempest ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  "  countless 
spires''  of  Jerusalem,  a  city  which,  probably,  never  had  a 
single  one.  As  a  specimen  of  the  superiour  minuteness  of  the 
Bishop,  take  the  following  stanza : 

'^  Clear  as  a  crystal  mirror,  in  the  beam 
Of  morn,  Tiberias'  lake  expanded  lay, 
Ab  clear  and  smooth :  save  where  old  Jordan's  stream 
Marked  through  that  mirror  clear  his  dimpled  way.*' 

This  is  conformable  to  the  accounts  of  oriental  traveUen ; 
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bat  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  river  runniug  through 
the  lake  without  being  lost  in  it,  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  simply  says, — 

**  Where  Jordan  mingled  hie  melodiooe  wa?e 
With  the  blue  waten  of  that  lamoos  lea." 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  that  while  religion  contin- 
ues to  be  the  most  important  subject  that  can  engage  the  hu- 
man mmd,  it  must  be  more  suited  to  poetry  than  subjects 
which  do  not  reach  the  feelings.  The  Christian  graces,  the 
joys,  the  hopes,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  pious  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  so  humbling  to  human  pride  ;  the  deeds  of  the 
Messiah,  so  consolatory  to  the  dejected ;  the  past  and  future 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  so  confounding  to  the  infidel ;  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  rewards  of  the  righteous ; 
— these  are  surely  worthy  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Brilliant  talents  have  teen  too  often  devoted  to 
the  task  of  rendering  vice  attractive,  and  representing  virtue 
and  religion  as  mean  and  contemptible,  and  divine  worship 
as  a  mockery.  But  let  us  hope  that  such  perversions  of  the 
best  powers  of  the  mind  will  no  longer  be  seen,  and  that 
many  will  arise,  who,  by  the  charms  of  verse,  will  arouse 
the  indififerent  and  the  careless,  and  persuade  them  to  forego 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  for  the  purer  joys  resulting  from  a 
devout  and  piousdisposition,  and  from  a  well  grounded  hope 
pf  a  residence  hereafter  with  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  pure 
and  just ! 

"  Alaa  I  that  man  ahoold  e*er  with  guilty  stain      ii 
Blur  the  fair  form  of  heaven-bom  poeayi 
Debasing  God'spure  gift  with  dross  profane 
Of  passion  vile,  and  mad 


npietyl 

-jnUt  when*  froi 

On  virtue's  ear 


Fair  is  her  form,  when,  fix>m  pollution  firee^ 
ir  her  kindred  strain  she  ponrs  r 
But  then  most  fair,  when,  sanctified  by  Thee, 


FomiTAiii  or  GkMiD,  on  seraph  wing  she  soars, 

And  seeks  her  native  home,  and  meekly  there  adores  T' 

One  word  as  to  that  sort  of  divine  poetry  which  is  a 
professed  imitation  of  the  CarUides.  That  production  of 
the  wisest  of  kinss  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and 
misapplied.  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott,  the  translator  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  in  his  [NPeliminary  dissertation  on  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  Asiatics,  remarks  that  their  language^ 
gross  as  it  often  is  to  Europeans,  and,  as  we  may  a(3,  not 
less  so  to  Americans, — is  not  to  be  considered  as  indicative 
of  loose  morality,  or  even  of  want  of  refinement.  Those, 
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thefefore,  who  judge  of  the  Oaotides  by  the  standard  of  Ifae 
Oocideotal  nations,  form  an  improper  estimate  of  its  tendency, 
since  by  those  for  whose  edification  it  was  originally  intend- 
ed, it  would  have  been  understood  in  its  spiritual  significa- 
tion, without  any  of  the  lower  associations  which  it  awakens 
in  our  minds.  Hence,  those  poets  who  adopt  a  similar  strain 
in  addressing  a  people  whose  mental  associations  are  entire- 
ly different,  act  with  as  little  judgment  as  the  French  painter, 
who  depicted  Adam  and  Eve  in  court  suits !  Let  any  one 
read  the  spiritual  hymns  of  Madame  Guyon,  whose  ardent 
piety  forbids  the  supposition  that  she  was  playing  a  doable 
part ;  or  the  specimens  of  hymns  from  sundry  authors,  in- 
serted in  the  appendix  and  notes  to  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley; 
and  it  will  be  evident  that  our  caution  is  not  superfluous. 
Love  and  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  may  be  expressed  without 
the  adoption  of  language  which  conveys  a  sensual  idea; 
and  that  this  is  advisable  will  be  evident  on  reflecting,  tbat^ 
though  ''  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,''  yet  to  the  majority 
of  mankind  they  are  not  so.  We  are  glad  to  appeal,  in  cor- 
roboration of  our  views  to  such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Watts, 
who,  in  editing  Mrs.  Rowe's  Devout  Exercises,  acknowledg- 
ed his  earlier  mistake  in  reference  to  this  kind  of  poetry, 
and  gave  his  mature  judgment  against  it.  Had  some  of  the 
compilers  of  hymn-books  acted  in  conformity  with  his  views, 
it  might  have  saved  the  cause  of  vital  religion  from  many  re- 
proaches. For  <Mt  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert,"  says 
Bishop  Heber,  ^  that  the  brutalities  of  a  common  swearer 
can  hardly  bring  religion  into  more  sure  contempt,  or  wore 
scandalously  profane  the  name  which  is  above  every  name 
in  heaven  ana  earth,  than  certain  epithets  applied  to  Chrut 
in  our  popular  collections  of  religious  poetry." 
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Art.  IX. — Chbistianity  and  Philosophy. 
Br  TBX  EorroK. 


NTTMBEB   II. 

Modern  Philosophy  divided  into  the  ideal,  eensualf  and  edeeUc  sehocU,  each 
of  which  i$  opposed  to  Bevdation. 

• 

About  the  time  usually  styled  the  Remval  of  Letters, — 
near  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, — the  spirit 
of  philosophy  underwent  an  important  change.  That  was 
a  time  when  all  the  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages  began 
to  crumble,  and  the  institutions  of  modern  civilization  to 
rise  in  their  place.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Middle  Ages  should  escape  that  change  to 
which  all  their  other  systems  and  institutions  were  sub* 
jected. 

But  what  was  the  revolution  which  then  took  place  in 
philosophy  ?  Up  to  this  moment,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  philosophy  had  recognized  the  authority 
of  Revelation,  and  had  employed  itself  in  exploring,  defend- 
ing, and  systematizing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  From 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  it  has  rejected  the 
authority  of  Revelation,  made  reason  the  sole  arbiter  of 
truth,  and  employed  itself  exclusively  about  the  various  ob- 
jects of  worldly  knowledge.  Exceptions  there  doubtless  are 
to  this  statement ;  still  we  think  it  expresses  the  nature  of 
the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  phik>6ophy  of 
Christendom. 

Were  it  asked,  then,  bv  what  characteristics  Modem 
Philosophy  is  most  essentially  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
former  period,  it  must  be  answered",  in  being  independent 
ofrevelationj  irreligious,  and  worldly . 

If  this  statement  is  true,  it  is  not,  like  the  thousand  alter* 
nations^of  philosophical  opinion,  a  matter  of  merely  specu- 
lative interest ;  but  on  the  contrary,  one  of  deep  concern- 
ment to  every  friend  of  mankind,  and  especially  to  every 
believer  in  Christianity.  It  follows  of  course  that  Philoso- 
phy must  become  shallow  and  partial,  when  it  averts  itself 
from  so  important  a  source  of  knowledge  as  divine  Revela- 
tion. But  this  is  the  least  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  apostacy  from  religion.    The  rejection  of  Revela- 
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tion,  is  owing,  for  the  most  part,  to  moral  causes^  and  must 
therefore  brinff  moral  consequences  in  its  train.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  that  the  dispositions  involved  in  phOoso- 
phical  unbelief,  should  be  confined  in  their  influence  to  the 
sphere  of  speculative  opinion.  The  same  feelii^  which 
urge  the  reason  to  reject  the  divine  testimony,  mmX  indine 
the  vnll  to  reject  the  divine  law,  and  at  last  array  the  whole 
man  against  whatever  is  holy  and  heavenly.  This  work 
of  corruption  in  theoretic  principle  and  moral  character, 
being  accomplished  in  the  minds  of  more  thinking  men, 
must  soon  pass  from  them,  by  a  thousand  avenues,  into  the 
body  of  the  people,  subverting  their  religious  fiiith,  infecting 
their  morcds,  and  invading  the  most  sacred  and  venerated  m- 
fltitutions  of  Christian  society.  Such  appeal}^  be  the  natn* 
ral  consequences  of  an  Infidelity^  beginni%'  in  a  merdy 
theoretic  skepticism  about  religion.  When,  therefore,  sach 
effects  are  seen  actually  occurring,  why  sh^Jd  they  not  be 
ascribed  to  so  natural  a  cause  ?  ^:  I 

The  inquiry,  then,  whether  the  phUaMihy  of  this  per 
riod  admits  or  rejects  the  authority  of  R^latiertj  is  emi- 
nently practical,  and  should  receive  the  senpbs  attention  not 
only  of  those  who  would  promote  sound  (Jjfeaming,  bat  of 
those  also  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of['reli^n  and  of 
society.  This  question,  in  the  view  of  everef  Christian,  must 
be  the  great  question  relating  to  philosophjL*  in  comparison 
with  which,  all  other  inquiries  regarding  it,^sink  down  into 
utter  insignificance.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  choice  to  be 
exercised  among  the  various  theories  which  prevail  among 
philosophers  about  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  laws  of  mino, 
the  origin  of  ideas,  and  other  speculations  of  this  kind ;  since 
some  of  these  theories  are  more  elevated,  congenial  with 
religion,  and  benign  in  their  influence  than  others.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  worst  of  these  theories,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  which  indicates  so  great  previous  perversion,  or  which 
is  productive  of  such  pernicious  effects,  as  that  single  prin- 
ciple of  Infidelity,  with  which  Uie  whole  body  of  modern 
philosophy  is  so  deeply  infected. 

In  taking  up,  therefore,  the  subject  of  modem  philosophy 
in  tliis  view,  and  making  it,  as  we  propose  to  do,  the  theme 
of  several  successive  articles,  we  ao  not  feel  that  we  are 
wasting  time  on  empty  abstractions,  remote  firom  the  good 
of  man  and  the  cause  of  God ;  but  are  rather  confident,  that 
we  are  hereby  doing  something  to  subserve  these  great  ends. 
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The  objects  at  which  the  writer  principally  aims,  are  to 
prove,  what  many  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  Philosophy 
since  the  fifteenth  century  from  various  causes  has  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  infidel  in  respect  to  the  Bible, — ^that  it  has 
hence  been  itself  impoverished  and  bewildered,  has  misgruided 
and  darkened  the  mipds  of  the  learned  classes,  destroyed  the 
religious  faith,  and  so  undermined  the  virtue  of  great  masses 
of  Christian  society,  and  been  the  secret  soul  of  those  move- 
ments of  anarchy  and  infidelity  combined,  by  which  the  mo- 
dern world  has  been,  and  stiU.is,  so  dreadfully  and  ominous- 
ly convulsed. 

The  distempered  state  of  the  entire  body  politic  in  mod- 
ern Christendom,  indicated  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
other  irreligious  and  anarchi^l  tendencies  and  outbreak- 
ings,  has  been  generally  traced  back  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Material  Philosophy,  so  extensively  diflfused  from  France 
through  Europe  and  America.  But  who  does  not  see,  that 
whatever  influence  these  doctrines  may  have  had,  they  hold 
the  place  only  of  subordinate  causes,  and  were  themselves 
brought  along  by  that  boasted  movement  of  Independence^ 
which  began  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  having  broken 
over  the  restraints  of  both  human  and  divine  authority,  has 
proceeded  through  these  latter  ages,  gathering  to  itself  the 
congenial  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  perversion,  and 
dir^ting  them  against  all  that  Heaven  had  ordained,  or  man 
devised,  for  the  temporal  peace  and  the  eternal  wel&re  of  our 
race  ?  This  independent  movement  of  mind  in  modem 
times,  consists  principally  in  its  declining  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Revelation  to  which  it  had  before  yielded. 
When  it  had  thtis  absolved  itself  of  its  allegiance  to  the 
divine  Word,  it  seems  to  have  been  judicially  left  of  God  to 
run  through  all  the  mazes  of  theoretical  delusion,  and  into 
all  the  horrours  of  practical  impiety.  The  merely  worldly 
theorist  may  plausibly  account  for  the  existing  state  of 
things,  from  the  operation  of  various  worldly  causes  ;  bat 
the  religious  observer,  taught  to  discern  the  deeper  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  to  recognize  a  supeiiintendin^  and  often 
avenging  Power,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  derive*  the  great  evils  with  which  Christendom  has 
been  afficted,  under  which  it  now  labours,  and  with  which 
it  is  threatened,  to  the  loss  of  that  reverence  for  the  divine 
authority,  by  which  alone  the  selfish  and  lawless  principles  of 
human  nature  can  be  held  in  check.    And  as  he  derives  the 
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existence  of  these  disorders  from  the  loss  of  feligious  rere- 
lence,  he  will  expect  the  removal  of  them  and  the  improve- 
ment and  stability  of  sodety  in  Christian  nations,  only  from 
their  cordially  receiving  again  the  revelation  of  God  to  their 
belief  and  their  affections,  and  submitting  themselves  to  ito 
eupreme  legislation.  While  the  kingdoms  are  shaken,  and 
all  that  has  been  established  and  held  sacred  is  removed 
Ihroufj^h  the  sveUing  tide  of  change  and  insubordination, 
there  is  one  fountain,  the  streams  whereof  will  make  peace- 
fill  and  glad  our  Christian  heritage,— the  fountain  of  re- 
vealed truth,  the  waters  of' which,  like  the  leaves  of  the  Tree 
ofUSdj  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  obscurity  in  which  discussions  d 
this  nature  are  so  frequently  involved,  it  may  be  well,  before 
proceeding  further,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  in- 
tellectual system,  in  accordance  with  .which  the  following 
remarks  will  be  written,  and  by  which,  as  a  standard,  the 
various  systems  which  will  come  under  consideration  will 
be  judged  of.  In  the  course  of  this  sketch,  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  terms  and  classifications  which  have  been  less 
oommon  among  English  writers,  but  which  we  shall  find  it 
convenient,  if  not  necessary  to  adopt,  will  be  explained. 

Beginning  with  the  sources  of  human  knowledsre,  we 
believe  them  to  be  three,  named  here  in  the  order  o^  their 
relative  dignity,  viz : — That  divine  revelation  contained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments, — the  human  mind  itself ^  in 
those  spontaneous  actions  of  which  we  are  conscious, — and 
the  external  v>orld^  of  which  we  are  informed  by  our  senses. 
It  is  here  assumed,  as  capable  of  being  proved,  that  each 
of  these  is  a  real  and  independent  source  bf  knowledge,  in 
opposition  to  those  sects-  in  philosophy  by  which  either  of 
them  is  excluded.  It  is  also  assumed  that  these  are  the  onlf 
sources  of  knowledge  which  are  legitimate,  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  respective  counterfeits, — the  allesied  revelations  of 
theosophists,  Cabbalists,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  mystic  visiona- 
ries,--4he  hjrpotheses  of  metaphysicians  respecting  the  nature 
of  mind,  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in  our  consciousness, 
— and  the  disclosures  of  inagical  science  about  the  secret 
virtues  of  plants  and  minerals,  the  influenced  of  the  stars, 
and  the  like^^by  yrtiich,  in  every  age,  die  senses  of  the  super- 
stitions have  been  illuded,  and  dieir  minds  filled  with  errours. 

Such  are  the  sources  of  knowledge  which  the  great  Pa- 
rent Mind  has  opened  above,  within,  and  around  the  soul 
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of  man.  The  materials  fiirnished  by  these  sources  are  the 
food  which  the  mind  instinctively  craves,  and  by  which  it  is 
sustained  and  invi|B[orated.  Their  chief  lesson  relates  to 
the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  by  rightly  learning 
this  do  we  become  progressively  as^milated  to  the  Father 
of  lights.  '  • 

As  to  the  organs  through  which  these  materials  are 
conveyed  to  the  mind, — intuition,  or  our  interior  conscious- 
ness, makes  us  acquainted  with  the  world  within, — sensar 
tion,  our  exterior  consciousness,  with  the  world  without 
The  light  of  Revelation,  being  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
light  of  reason  or  nature,  cannot  be  tightly  discerned  by  the 
darkened  atid  earthly  s{Hrit  of  man,  without  an  immediate- 
ness  of  divine  influence  attending  its  communication,  nol 
only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  origmally  granted,  but  to  us 
also,  to  whom  it  is  mediately  conveyed  by  outward  tradition, 
— an  influence  peculiarly  attendant  on  this  kind  of  tmtb,^- 
acting  immediatelv  on  the  mind,  and  rendering  it  coo- 
formM  to  the  nature  of  the  truth  to  be  received.  The 
effect  thus  produced  is  that/at'M,  which  is,  to  the  soul  pos- 
sessing it,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,->that  principle 
in  the  q[>iritual  mind  which  relies  as  confidently  upon  the 
divine  testimony,  as  the  carnal  mind  does  upon  the  testimo- 
ny of  consciousness  or  sensation,  and  which  has  therefore 
been  justly  called,  in  this  view,  the  organ  of  Revelation. 

In  this  way  are  the  original  and  simple  elements  of  uni- 
versal truth  brought  within  the -mind;  as  yet,  however, 
they  are  in  a  confused  and  chaotic  state,  hardly  worthy  of 
the  name  of  knowledge.  But  the  mind  poss^ses  an  in- 
stinct or  power  of  bending  itself,  as  it  were,  over  the  taUe 
.of  consciousness,  and  of  studying  and  assorting  its  multifa- 
rious contents.  This  power  is  appropriately  denominated 
Reflection.  It  is  not  itself  a  source  of  truth ;  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  materials  of  knowledge ;  but  only  contemplates,  em- 
braces, and  arranges  those  which  already  exist.  To  this 
power  of  reflection,  then,  the  simple  elements  of  truth  are 
next  subjected;  by  this  they  are  referred  to  their  respective 
sources,  and  according  to  their  nature  and  relations  con* 
structed  into  an  organized  system.  •  When  reflection  is  con- 
fined to  one  particular  source  or  department  of  knowledge, 
the  result  to  which  it  attains  is  called  the  science  of  that  de- 
partment; as  we  speak  of  theological,  intellectual,  or  nata- 
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Tal  science.  But  when  reflection  acts  on  a  lar^r  scale,  and 
takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world  of  truth,  in  all 
•its  dqpaptnients,  and  unites  them  together  in  one  general 
point  of  view,  it  is  then  philesaphyj  which  is  the  rand  €£ 
union  amonff  all  the  sciences,  and  the  highest  form  of  hu* 
man  knowleo^.  So  it  is  described  by  Bacon,  understand- 
ing him  to  use  mundus  in  its  widest  sense :  Ea  demum  est 
vera  philasaphia  quae  mundi  ipsius  voces  quam  Jidelissi- 
fne  redditj  et  vduti  dictante  mundo  conscripta  est^  nee 
quidquam  de  propria  addit,  sed  tantum  iierai  et  resonoL 
^<  True  philosophy  is  the  faithful  echo  of  the  voice  of  the 
world,  and  written,  as  it  were,  under  the -world's  dictation, 
adding  nothing  itself,  but  only  repeating  and  echoing  what 
already  exists.'' 

The  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  the  same,  from 
whichsoever  of  its  three  k^itimate  sources  it  is  derived,  viz. 
the  method  of  full  and  close  observation  offactSj  or  accurate 
wuUysiSy  conjoined  with  a  &ir  induction  of  laws  and  pria- 
ciples  from  these,  or  a  sober  «yn/Aem«.  This  method  oC  obser- 
vation and  induction  was  first  applied  by  its  great  inventor  to 
the  phenomena  of  th»  exterior  world,  and  from  this  applica- 
tion-of  this  method  are  we  to  account  for  the  unprecedented 
success  which  has  attended  the  study  of  material  nature  in 
modern  times,  and  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  physical 
sciences.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  sometimes 
doBe,4hat  the  strictness  of  this  method  is  binding  only  in  the 
study  of  outward  nature,  and  that  a  freer  method  may  be 
adopted  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
It  isowing  to  this  mistake  that  the  intellectual  and  theological 
sciences  are  still  so  uncertain  and  backward,  and^  that  they 
have  fidlen  into  such  comparative  disrepute.  w£en  theolor 
gians  and  metaphysicians  shall  exhibit  the  same  jealousy 
of  hypotheses,  and  the  same  adherepce  to  the  inductive 
method,  which  have  so  favourably  characterized  our  receot 
natural  philosophers,  they  may  expect  to  see  their  labours 
crowned  with  the  same  honour  and  success. 

If  the  views  here  expressed  are  correct,  the  true  philoso- 
pher is  one,  who  diligently  applies  his  reflective  powers  to 
the  materials  furnished,  by  Revelation,  internal  and  external 
nature,  and  who  derives  from  them,  in  the  method  of  obser- 
vation and  induction,  a  complete  system  of  knowledge. 
However  richly  he  may  possess  the  materials  of  knowledge. 
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as  conveyed  to  his  mind  through  their  appropriate  organs, 
unless  he  reflects  upon  them,  he  can  make  no  more  preten- 
sions to  philosophy,  than  the  untutored  savage.    If  In  re« 
flecting  upon  the  simple  elements  of  truth,  he  should  depart 
from  the  method  of  observation  and  induction,  though  he 
might  perhaps  be  called  a  philosopher,  he  could  not  h& 
thought  a  true  or  sound  philosopher.    Still  less  could  he 
merit  this  high  appellation,  should  he  direct  his  attention  to 
one  or  two  only  of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  second  or  third ; — since  his  knowledge,  in  this 
case,  must  necessarily  be  partial  and  incomplete.    It  would 
be  almost  as  bold  an  impeachment  of  the  character  of  God, 
who  has  himself  opened  these  three  sources  of  knowledge 
,  before  the  human  mind,  to  suppose  either  of  them  superflu- 
ous, as  to  suppose  them  mutually  contradictory  or  inconsis- 
tent.   And  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  divine  veracity, 
that  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  of  our  inward  nature,  and  of  the 
material  world,  when  rightly  understood,  are  mutually  har- 
monious,— so  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  divine  wisdom, 
that  whatever  is  furnished  by  each  of  those  sources  is  sup- 
plemental of  some  deficiency  in  the  others ;  so  that  neither 
of  them  can  be  thought  perfect  except  as  a  part  of  a  system 
which  comprises  them  all.    Whoever,  therefore,  neglects  to 
derive  instruction  either  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  from 
his  own  mind,  or  from  surrounding  nature,  seals  up  one  of 
the  sources  of  that  healthfril  river  of  knowledge,  which 
then  only  runs  deep  and  clear,  and  fills  its  appointed  chan- 
nels, when  it  is  composed  of  the  confluent  streams  which 
are  poured  from  their  triple  fount  of  truth,  to  beautify  and 
fertiiiase  the  garden  of  the  soul. 

Judging  by  this  rule,  how  few  phUosopherSj  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  have  there  been  in  the  world  !  To  say 
nothing  now  of  the  multitudes  who  are  satisfied  with  the  in- 
dolent possession  of  the  simple  elements  of  truth,  and  who 
have  scarcely  ever  put  forth  one  act  of  reflection  upon  them ; 
—or  of  the  multitudes  more,  who  mistake  the  methcxl  of  reflec- 
tion, and  thus  fail  of  the  end  they  seek ; — ^how  many  axe  there 
who,  according  to  some  peculiar  taste,  {ittach  themselves 
exclusively  to  some  one  of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and 
neglect  or  exclude  the  rest !  It  is  this  partiality  of  the  mind, 
or  limitation  of  its  regard  to  some  one  of  the  triple  depart- 
ments of  truth,  as  if  cdl  science  could  be  derived  frorh  this 
alone,  which  ooi  present  object  requires  us  particularly  to  no- 
YoL.  L  85 
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tice.  And  it  caanot  be  doubted  that  this,  more  than  ail 
other  things  united,  has  been  the  cause  oif  the  sects  into 
which  the  family  of  philosophers  has  been  divided. 

Some,  for  example,  through  a  superstitious  regard  for 
Revelation,  have  confined  their  attention  to  its  doctrines, 
considering  the  intellectual  and  physical  sciences  as  useless 
and  even  profane.    Not  satisfied  with  holding  the  Bible  suf- 
ficient  for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given,  they  have  re- 
sorted  to  it  as  the  source  even  of  natural  science,  and  the 
repository  of  universal  knowledge.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
Jews  confined  all  their  studies  to  their  sacred  books,  and 
many  Christians  have  been  equally  blind  and  exclusive  in 
their  estimate  and  use  of  the  Scriptures.    Hence  the  sour 
bigotry  with  which  believers  in  Revelation  have  sometimes 
looked  on  the  pursuits  of  worldly  science,  giving  occasion 
for  the  reproach,  that  Religion  is  the  enemy  of  learning. 
Even  Luther,  whose  genial  power  imparted  a  new  impulse 
to  the  literature  and  learning,  as  well  as  to  the  religion  of 
Modern  Europe,  felt  for  a  long  time  an  aversion  to  scienti- 
fic pursuits.    "Therefore,  beloved,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
Kirchenpostillej  "  let  natural  science  alone ;  and  instead  of 
inquiring  what  power  is  possessed  by  every  star,  stone,  tree, 
beast,  and  every  other  creature,  (which  is  the  business  of 
natural  science,)  content  thyself  with  what  experience,  and 
the  common  course  of  things,  teach  thee.    Your  being  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  things  will  do  you  no  good.    It  is 
enough  that  you  know  that  fire  is  hot, — that  water  is  cold 
and  moist, — that  in  summer  you  must  do  one  thing,  in  win- 
ter another, — that  you  know  how  your  field,  cattle,  house, 
and  children  are  to  be  taken  care  of.    On  the  other  hand, 
study  to  know  how  you  shall  learn  Christ.  He  will  show  thee 
thyself,  who  thou  art,  and  what  thou  canst  do.    Thus  wilt 
thou  know  God  and  thyself,  which  no  natural  art  has  ever 
understood."      In  justice  to  this  great  man,  however,  it 
should  be  said,  that  this  passage  was  suppressed  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  works.    Those  who  entertain  views 
like.these,  are  properly  styled  exclusive  supematuralists, 

There  are  others  again,  who  have  concentrated  their 
reflection  upon  the  Mitid, — the  inherent  laws,  original  ideas, 
and  spontaneous  forms  of  thought.  Such  are  denominated 
Idealists  ;  and  there  have  been  many  of  this  class  in  every 
ajge ;  but  within  a  few  years  past  they  have  prevailed,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  more  than  ever  before,  and  have  surpass- 
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ed  all  their  predecessors  in  exclusiveness  and  extrava^nce. 
In  the  pride  of  Reason,  these  philosophers  have  stopped  their 
ears  against  the  oracles  of  Revelation,  and  turned  their 
backs  on  the  material  world,  and  pored,  with  wildered  eye, 
over  the  dim  and  fluttering  leaf  of  inward  consciousness. 
Their  system  denies  the  objective  reality  of  the  world  and  of 
God,  in  short,  of  elvery  thing  exterior  to  the  mind.  It  makes 
self^  to  each  one,  his  only  world, — ^the  fertile  centre  from 
which  proceeds  all  which  exists,  or  seems  to  exist.  Like  the 
seductive  Spirit  in  the  Temptation,  it  takes  its  disciple  to 
these  giddy  heights  and  pinnacles  of  speculation,  not  to  show 
him  the  kin^oms  of  the  world  and  the  dory  of  them,  but 
to  abstract  him  from  earth  and  heaven  alike,  and  leave  him, 
as  the  great  coelibatary  of  the  universe,  to  fall  down,  in  the 
vacant  circle  of  his  vision,  and  worship  that  system  to  which 
he  owes  so  sublime  an  exaltation.  It  is  related  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  that  Fichte,  the  prince  of  modern  Idealists,  once 
professed,  that  in  his  next  lecture  he  should  create  God, 
meaning  doubtless  that  he  should  show,  that  God  is  only  an 
idea  which  is  developed  from  the  human  mind.  Surely  to 
such  persons  may  be  applied,  what  Paul  said  of  a  difierent 
class,  that  *'  professing  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and 
changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God,"  if  not  into 
the  likeness  of  reptiles,  yet  into  a  vain  idol  of  their  own 
ima^nations! 

Others  again  have  regarded  the  outward  world  as  the 
only  sphere  of  real  existence,  and  sensation  as  the  only  inlet 
of  true  knowledge.  These  are  called  Materialists  or  Sen- 
sualists, and  have  chiefly  prevailed  in  France.  They  have 
been  equally  exclusive  with  the  sects  already  iiamed,  ban- 
ishing them  from  the  confines  of  philosophy,  as  they  had 
been  themselves  banished  by  the  rival  pretenders  to  abso- 
lute truth.  The  grand  objects  of  religious  faith,  the  rich 
world  of  intellectual  consciousness,  are  nothing  in  their 
eyes,  which  are  fixed  alone  on  the  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion. And  every  idea  which  they  detect  in  their  minds 
which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  entered  in  the  legal  way, 
L  e.  at  one  of  the  five  senses,  is  taken  up,  and  cast  o«t,  as 
a  chimerical  intruder. 

Thus  has  it  been  shown,  that  true  philosophy  recog- 
nises and  consults  the  three  legitimate  sources  of  knowledge, 
— ^revelation,  the  human  mind,  and  the  exterior  world,  and 
builds  the  materials  derived  from  them,  without  omiisioiiy 
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alteration,  or  addition,  into  a  complete  and  symmetiical 
structure,  an  organized  body  of  truth.  It  has  been  shown, 
too,  how  philosophy  becomes  false,  and  sectarian,  by  con- 
fining itself  to  some  one  of  these  sources  of  knowledge,  De- 
lecting or  rejecting  the  rest  We  are  now  prepared  to 
advance  with  better  advantage  in  developing  the  character 
of  modern  philosophy. 

According  to  what  has  now  been  said,  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  and  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
exclusive  ^ema^uro/t^to.  They  believed  in  revc^tion, 
and  studied  its  facts  and  doctrines ;  and  this  is  the  bright 
side, — the  redeeming  feature  of  their  philosophy.  But  they 
neglected,  and  often  condemned,  the  other  sources  of  knowl- 
edge,  the  intellectual  and  material  world,  which  are  also 
revelations  of  God,  though  in  a  lower  sense  than  the  posi- 
tive and  immediate  revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  this  was  the  dark  side, — the  great  defect  of  the 
patristic  and  scholastic  learning.  It  ou^t,  however,  to  be 
repeated  here,  that  this  partiaUty  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
any  authoritative  constraint  exercised  over  the  fineedom  of 
the  mind  by  Christianity,  as  has  been  falsely  asserted ;  bnt 
simply  to  the  feebleness,  in  those  earlier  periods,  of  that  sci- 
entific interest,  which,  being  awakened  and  sustained  by 
our  religion,  has  unfarled  by  degrees,  as  it  increased  in 
stren^h,  the  folded  scroll  of  knowledge,  to  that  ampler  vol- 
ume m  which  it  is  now  spread  before  Sie  world. 

As  to  the  philosophy  which  has  supplanted  the  scho- 
lastic, and  has  since  ruled  the  world  of  mind,  it  is  our  ob- 
ject to  prove,  according  to  the  distinctions  here  adopted, 
ikpt  it  has  been  either  ide€d  or  sensualy  or  of  an  eclectic 
sortf  combining  idealism  and  sensutUism,  and  that  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  it  has  been  opposed  to  sq- 
pematuralism,  or  exclusive  of  revelation,  as  a  source  of 
knowledge. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  not 
only  that  modern  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  is  difierent  from 
the  ancient^  and  is  no  longer  in  its  spirit  and  objects  what  it 
once  was ;  but  that  it  has  been  itself  rent  asunder  by  a  deep 
schism,  dividing  the  entire  body  of  its  disciples  into  two 
sects.  This  schism  has  been  long  perceived,  although  its 
true  nature  and  import  have  not  been  distinctly  discerned 
pntil  recently.  By  the  earlier  writ^:s,  this  division  was 
supposed  to  relate  rather  to  the  method  of  phik>sophizing, 
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than  to  the  source  of  knowledge.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
philosophers  of  this  period  more  commonly  divided  by  them 
into  metaphysical  and  mathematical.  Thus  they  are  di- 
vided by  Mosheim,  in  a  passage,  in  many  respects  a  just  and 
admirable  description  of  the  recent  philosophy,  although 
founded  upon  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  the  division  he 
describes,  as  is  now  generally  conceded.  ^'  The  metaphy- 
sical class,"  he  says, ''  looks  upon  truth  as  attainable  by  ab- 
stract reasoning  ;  the  mathenuitical  seeks  after  it  by  obser- 
vation and  experience.  The  follower  of  Des  Cartes  attri- 
butes little  to  the  external  senses,  and  much  to  meditation 
and  discussion.  The  disciple  of  Gassendi,  on  the  contrary, 
laces  little  confidence  in  metaphysical  discussion,  and 
las  principally  recourse  to  the  reports  of  sense,  and  the  con- 
templation of  nature.  The  former,  firom  a  small  number  of 
abstract  truths,  deduces  a  long  series  of  propositions,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  God  and 
nature,  of  body  and  spirit ;  the  latter  admits  Uiese  metaphy- 
sical truths,  but  at  the  same  time  denies  the  possibility  of 
erecting  upon  their  basis,  a  regular  and  solid  sptem  of  phi- 
losophy, without  the  aid  of  assiduous  observation,  and  re- 
peated experiment.  The  one,  eagle-like,  soars  with  an 
intrepid  fijght  to  the  first  fountain  of  truth.  The  other, 
more  difficult  and  cautious,  observes  with  attention  the  ob- 
jects before  liis  eyes,  and  arises  from  them  gradually  to  the 
first  cause.'^'^ 

This  division  of  modem  philosophers  into  metaphysical 
and  mathematical,  was  objected  to  by  the  impartial  Brucker, 
who  wrote  shortly  after  Mosheim ;  "  because,"  as  he  says, 
^  those  philosophers  who  are  called  metaphysical,  were  ^oi 
only  mathematicians  of  the  first  order,  but  in  various  ways 
made  use  of  mathesis  in  the  metaphysical  mode  of  reason- 
ing :  and  on  the  contrary,  those  who  are  called  mathemati- 
cians, by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  theorems  alone, 
and  particular  propositions,  but  ascend  to  metaphysical 
axioms.  This  is  evident  from  the  example  of  Mallebranche 
and  Leibnitz,  who  are  regarded  as  the  chiefs  of  the  meta- 
physical sect,  and  from  that  of  John  Locke  and  IsaadcfNew- 
ton,  who  are  said  to  lead  the  host  of  the  mathematical 
femily.'t 

*  Moshflim't  Ch.  Hist  Vol.  V.  Sea  I.  S  34. 

t  Bnwkflri  Hietoiia  CritieaPhilotophie,  Tom.  IV.  p.  11. 
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On  this  account  the  division  of  modem  philosophers  into 
metaphysical  and  mathematical  was  rejected  by  Brucker, 
and  he  proposed  to  divide  them  into  synthetical  and  analyt- 
teal.  But  the  same  objection  lies  against  his  division,  which 
he  urged  as^ainst  that  of  Mosheim,  viz.  that  the  syntheti- 
cal and  analytical  modes  of  philosophizing,  are  used  inter- 
changeably by  the  two  classes ;  which  he  himself  does  not 
deny. 

But  a  more  important  objection,  which  lies  equally 
against  these,  and  the  other  divisions  made  by  the  early 
writers,  is,  that  they  are  based  upon  a  difference  in  the  m«- 
thod  used  by  modern  philosophers,  and  not  upon  a  difference 
in  the  source  of  knowledge  to  which  they  applied  them- 
selves, which  is  tlie  only  true  ground  of  distinction.  The 
whole  truth  on  this  subject  appears  to  be  as  follows :  One 
classof  modem  philosophers,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Platonists^ 
have  regarded  the  laws,  principles,  and  ideas,  innate  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  the  only  materials  of  knowledge ;  another  class, 
the  discipleis  of  Aristotle,  have  regarded  me  phenomena  of 
sensation  as  the  only  source  of  truth.  The  former  have 
more  commonly  proceeded  in  the  way  of  i  priori  specular 
tion, — ^the  metaphysical  or  synthetic  method ;  the  latter  have 
been  rather  inclined  to  the  (k  posteriori,  or  analytical  me- 
thod of  argumentation.  Still  the  former,  when  reasoning 
about  corporeal  things,  have  oAen  adopted  the  method  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  latter,  when  reasoning  about  spiritual  things, 
the  method  of  the  former.  The  mathematical  method  hsA 
been  used  almost  equally  by  both  classes.  So  that  no  dis- 
tinction founded  upon  the  various  methods  of  philo8opb7, 
used  as  they  were  interchangeably  by  the  two  classes,  can  be 
valid.  Modern  philosophers  must,  therefore,  be  divided,  as 
is  here  done,  according  to  the  source  from  which  they  have 
been  inclined  to  draw  the  materials  for  reflection.  It  is  obvi- 
ously about  the  source  c/  knowledffe,  or  the  origin  of  ideaSj 
that  the  disputes  of  our  philosopiers  have  chiefly  turned. 
This  is  the  great  question  at  issue  between  D^  Cartes 
and  Gki3sendi,  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  the  English  and  French 
schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Grerman,  on  the  other. 
Hence  the  recent  writers  on  this  subject,  have,  almost  with- 
out exception,  divided  the  entire  body  of  modem  phi- 
losophers into  idealists  and  sensucUists,  understanding  these 
terms  in  the  sense  already  explained,  and  have  ju&y  de- 
scribed the  whole  history  o£  modem  philosophy  as  occupiid 
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with  the  conflict  of  these  opposing  sects  about  the  origin  of 
ideas. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  there  has  arisen  between  these 
classes,  another,  styled  eclectic,  which  makes  the  boast  of  be- 
ing free  from  the  partiality  chargeable  upon  the  Idealists  and 
Sensualists,  of  embracing  all  which  is  true  in  their  respect- 
ive systems,  and  so  of  having  attained  a  perfect  philosophy. 
And  it  may  readily  be  conceded  to  them,  that  they  are  less 
exclusive  and  sectarian,  than  the  rival  sects  above  named, 
and  that  their  system,  reeognising  two  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  true  philoso- 
phy above  described,  which  recognises  threej  than  those 
systems  which  are  based  upon  one  only  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  so  long  as  it  is  exclusive  of  revelation,  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  perfect  philosophy  must  be  denied,  certainly 
by  every  believer  in  the  Christian  religion. 

•It  only  remains  to  be  proved,  what  is  the  chief  point  had 
in  view  in  this  whole  discussion,  that  the  philosophers  of 
this  last  period^  whether  idealists,  or  sensualists,  or  eclectics, 
— ^whether  preferring  the  metaphysical  or  mathematical,  the 
synthetical  or  analytical  method,  have,  a^  a  body,  rejected 
Revelation  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  and  an  authoritative 
standard  of  truth.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  contemplate 
these  sects  in  their  mutual  opposition  to  each  other,  which 
has  often  been  done, — ^but  in  their  common  opposition  to  Re- 
vealed Religion, — an  aspect  in  which  they  have  been  rare- 
ly viewed  even  by  Christian  writers.  Although  professing 
to  receive  the  Scriptures  included  in  our  sacred  Canon,  as  an 
immediate  revelation  from  GkK],  and  as  therefore  the  high- 
est standard  of  truth.  Christian  writers  have  been  strange- 
ly backward,  in  making  them  the  practical  test  of  judg- 
ment respecting  the  various  systems  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  world,  and  in  bringing  the  principles  derived  from 
them  to  the  estimate  of  doctrines  derived  from  human  wis- 
dom. The  principles  of  the  Sensual  school  have  been  ap- 
plied by  Tiedemann,  in  his  "Spirit  of  Speculative  ^Philoso- 
phy," to  the  whole  circle  of  philosophical  opinions,  and  made 
the  test  by  which  their  truth  or  felsity  Is '  determined. 
The  principles  of  the  Ideal  school  have  been,  in  like  man- 
ner, carried  by  Tenneman  through  his  whole  history,  and 
every  system  is  there  judged  of  by  its  conformity  with  them. 
The  recent  Eclectic  school,  too,  has  already  nimished  its 
Rixner  and  Cousin,  who,  from  the  stand-point  it  has  raised 
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for  them,  have  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  speculative  opin- 
ion. But  where  is  the  supernaturalist  who  has  been  equally 
&ithful  to  the  doctrines  of  his  own  creed,  and  carried  them 
out  with  equal  consistency  ?  Where  is  the  Christian  histo- 
rian of  philosophy  whose  rule  and  standard  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Bible, — ^who  has  made  the  Word  of  God  the 
lamp  of  his  feet  and  the  li^ht  of  his  path  in  tracing  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  human  opinions?  Or  rather,  how  often  have 
those  even  who  have  professed  to  believe  in  Revelation,  al- 
lowed the  doctrines  derived  from  this  highest  source  to  be 
subjected  to  the  self-constituted  standard  of  human  reason? 

But  how  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  the  partial  systems, 
which  have  no  higher  origin  than  human  reason,  should  in- 
spire their  advocates  with  such  an  unwavering  confidence 
in  their  absolute  truth,  that  they  believe  nothing  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  and  judj^  of  every  thing  in  accordance  with 
theit  principles, — while  that  system,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, resting  upon  the  direct  testimony  of  Crod,  and  con- 
firmed by  such  unimpeachable  evidence,  is  held  by  its  be- 
lievers so  doubtingly,  that  they  tremble  when  it  is  assailed 
by  human  learning,  and  would  think  it  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption to  erect  it  into  the  place  of  supreme  aumority  over 
the  opinions  of  men ! 

Are  not,  then,  the  disclosures  of  Revelation  at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  systems  of  philosophical  opinion  ?  Are  not  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  nature  of 
God,  the  state,  character  and  destination  of  man,  and  the 
S3rstem  of  the  universe,  to  affect  the  decisions  to  which 
Reason  arrives  respecting  the  same  subjects  by  its  own 
li£rht?  Can  these  decisions  be  held  true,  at  least  by  the 
Christian  believer,  while  they  contradict  ttie  doctrines  of  the 
Bible?  Or  must  he  not  rather  be  certain,  that  the  varions 
systems  of  worldly  philosophy  will  be  found  trae  and  con- 
formed to  the  principles  of  right  reason,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  found  accordant  with  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  Revelation  ? 

If  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
(and  how  can  they  be  answered  otherwise?)  then  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  Revelation  does  really  fiimish  a  standard  proper- 
ly applicable  to  the  various  S3rstem8  of  human  opinion ; — 
a  standard  by  which  their  truth  or  falsity  may  be  infallibly 
determined, — ^the  only  standard  which  is  fixed  amidst  the 
fluctuations  of  speculative  systems.    How  then  can  it  be 
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accounted  for,  we  must  ask  again,  that  while  the  conflicting 
sects  of  worldly  philosophy,  do  almost  universally  make 
their  own  system  the  standard  by  which  all  others  are 
judged,  and  this  without  any  good  reason  for  so  doing, — 
believers  in  Revelation,  on  the  contrary,  have  thought  it 
enough  if  they  might  be  permitted  to  hold  their  own  creed 
undisturbed,  and  have  rarely  ventured  to  apply  it,  as  they 
were  bound  to  do,  to  the  estimate  of  human  opinions  on  the 
same  subjects  ? 

Any  enlightened  Christian  who  will  reflect  upon  this 
subject  must  feel  that  a  history  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
systems  of  philosophy,  in  which  they  shall  be  tried  by  the 
principles  of  revealed  religion,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  tried  by  the  principles  of  the 
successive  sjrstems  of  human  philosophy,  is  much  needed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  Christian  education.  The  history  of 
philosophy  is  a  comparatively  recent,  but  a  most  attractive 
and  important  department  of  learning.  Unhappily  it  has 
been  cultivated  hitherto  by  those  who  have  had  more  learn- 
ing than  religion,  and  who  have  either  openly  discarded 
Revelation,  or  passed  it  by  with  contemptuous  silence.  It 
thus  happens,  that  the  youthful  student  must  wholly  omit  a 
branch  of  study  which  tends  greatly  to  expand  the  mind, 
and  which  is  almost  essentiil  to  a  truly  liberal  education,  or 
prosecute  it  at  the  risk  of  his  religions  principles,  and 
under  exposure  to  the  infection  of  infidelity.  The  suprem- 
acy of  Reason  is  so  confidently  asserted,  such  a  lustre  is 
thrown  over  its  discoveries,  its  perversions  are  estimated  by 
such  wrong  standards,  and  their  true  moral  causes  are  so 
studiously  concealed,  in  these  chronicles  of  human  wisdom, 
that  the  authority  and  glory  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  are 
soon  ol)scured  in  the  student's  view,  and  his  faith  in  their 
divinity  is  undermined  by  that  very  study  of  human*  opin- 
ions which,  when  properly  pursued,  is  most  of  all  adapt- 
ed to  convince  him  of  the  insufliciency  of  Reason,  and  of 
the  necessity  and  truth  of  divine  Revelation.  Among  all 
the  adverse  influences  which  are  now  bearing  against  Chris- 
tianity, this  is  one  of  the  most  portentous,  being  refined  and 
subtle  in  its  character,  acting  on  the  higher  order  of  minds, 
and  on  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature.  Many  born  in 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  nurtured  in  her  schools,  and 
needed  for  her  pillars  in  these  times  of  crisis  and  revolution, 
Vol.    I  86 
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have  fallen  victims  to  the  specious  infidelity  thoughtlessly 
imbibed  by  them  from  the  poisoned  page  where  the  achieve- 
ments of  human  reason,  and  the  progress  of  human  science, 
are  blazoned,  while  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are 
passed  by,  as  if  unworthy  of  mention,  or  perhaps  are  openly 
opposed. 

The  danger  from  this  quarter  to  which  those  youth  are 
exposed,  to  whom  the  Church  must  look  for  its  arduous 
service  in  its  coming  conflicts  with  errour  and  sin,  and  over 
whom  therefore  it  ought  to  extend  a  most  watchful  guar- 
dianship, is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow, 
in  his  recent  work  on  "  Christian  Ethics."  This  eloquent 
divine  and  learned  theologian  seems  to  have  clearly  appre- 
hended the  hostile  aUitude  which  modem  philosophy  has 
assumed  towards  Christianity,  and  the  unfriendly  influence 
exerted  by  it  upon  the  cause  of  religion.  In  his  introduc- 
tory Lecture,  speaking  on  this  general  subject,  he  remarks ; 
**  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  oteerve,  how  deeply  it  is  to  be 
deplored,  that  the  philosophy  which  issues  from  certain 
chairs  of  our  schools  of  learning  should  be  thus,  in  its  spirit 
and  in  many  of  its  principles,  uiibaptized  and  covertly  anti- 
christian.  I  mention  it  the  rather,  for  the  sake  of  impressing 
on  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  ti'ie  vast  importance  to  a 
young  man,  previously  to  his  attendance  on  a  course  of 
such  prelections,  of  his  being  thoroughly  established  in  the 
enlightened  conviction  of  the  paramount  authority  of  Reve- 
lation." "  If  he  comes  under  such  tuition  as  1  have  been 
describing,  with  nothing  in  his  mind,  in  behalf  of  the  Bible, 
beyond  a  youthful  prepossession,  he  runs  an  imminent  risk. 
His  mind  will  soon  be  bewildered.  At  the  first  suggestion 
of  any  speculation,  which  seems  at  variance  with  what  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  revere  as  the  testimony  of  God,  his 
heart  may  beat  thick  with  a  distressful  trepidation.  But  he 
gets  over  the  first  agitation.  He  becomes,  by  degrees,  ena- 
mored of  the  theories  that  are  brought  before  him.  The 
views  are  novel ;  the  arguments  in  their  support  are  unan- 
ticipated and  plausible.  The  opinions  and  speculations  are 
pleasing  and  captivatinjjr  to  the  ardour  of  youthful  fancy, 
and  alluring  to  the  spirit  of  inquisitive  curiosity  and  inde- 
pendent thinking.  Doubts  arise  and  multiply.  A  spirit  of 
speculative  skepticism  is  generated,  and  ^dually  ^ns  the 
iMcendant.  Early  notions  and  impressions  are  discarded, 
as  unfounded  prejudices ;  and  the  Bible  is  either  thrown 
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aside  as  a  voliune  of  "  old  wipes'  &.bles ;"  or  a  heterogene- 
ous compound  of  philosophical  and  theological  opinions,  ill- 
assorted  and  mutually  contradictory,  becomes — I  can  hardly 
say,  the  creeds  for  opinion  is  not  &ith,  and  things  inconsis- 
tent and  contrary  cannot  both  be  believed, — but  the  unsettled, 
confused,  jand  fluctuating  system  of  thought ;  as  to  the  va- 
rious poinls  of  which,  the  listless  or  unhappy  skeptic  satis- 
fies, or  tries  to  satisfy  himself,  with  the  trite  and  puerile 
reflection,  that  <<  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides." 

How  graphic  an  account  is  this  of  that  melancholy,  but 
unheeded  process  by  which  so  many,  who  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  early  baptism,  and  whose  minds  had  been 
early  imbued  with  religious  sentiments  under  the  nurture  of 
Christian  parents  and  pastors,  have  lost,  in  the  course  of 
their  higher  education,  all  respect  for  religion,  and  been  con- 
ducted from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  into  the  ranks  of  its 
enemies !  One  at  all  acquainted  with  the  effects  often  re- 
sulting from  philosophical  studies,  as  hitherto  pursued 
among  us,  will  be  prefMired  to  say,  with  the  author  just 
quoted,  <<  It  is  more  than  my  fear,  it  is  my  conviction  and 
my  knowledge,  that  with  little  if  any  softening,  this  portrait 
has  had  its  prototype  in  fact." 

This  effect  of  studying  the  systems  of  human  philosophy 
is  to  be  ascribed,  however,  solely  to  the  wrong  li^ht  in  which 
they  are  presented,  to  the  false  principles  by  which  they  are 
estimated,  and  not  toauy  tendency  to  infidelity  in  this  study 
itself,  when  rightly  pursued.  The  futile  labours,  the  idle 
puerilities,  the  almost  incredible  absurdities  and  perversions, 
the  eudless  conflicts  and  fluctuations,  which  the  history  of 
human  philosophy  reveals,  are  doubtless  adapted,  when  pro- 
perly considered,  to  impress  the  student  with  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  and  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  this  study  upon  the  mind  of  Brucker,  the  fa- 
ther of  this  department  of  learning,  although  in  his  work 
itself  he  is  far  from  assigning  to  Revelation  that  promi- 
nence as  an  independent  source,  and  the  final  standaid  of 
truth,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  professed  be- 
liever. At  the  close  of  this  work,  however,  in  the  preface  to 
the  last  volume,  he  acknowledges  "that  in  examining  the 
opinions  and  systems  of  so  many  men  of  ingenious  miuds,  he 
had  always  found,  that  the  more  nearly  any  doctrines  ac- 
corded with  the  simple,  uncorrupted,  and  refulgent  truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  the  more  did  thev  commend  them- 
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seWes  to  reason  as  intrinsically  true."  He  declares  himself 
unable  to  express  how  entire  a  certainty  of  the  truth  of  our 
most  holy  faith,  had  been  thus  produced  on  his  mind ;  quo 
pctcto  did  non  potest  quanta  nobis  sanctissinut  fdei  cer- 
titudo  enata  sit.  "As  ofien,"  he  says,  ^^  as  be  lifted  his  eyes 
to  the  celestial  star  of  eternal  wisdom,  he  could  hardly  ayoid 
disgust,  at  beholding  human  philosophy  drawn  aside  by  so 
many  trifles  from  the  royal  road."  And  he  records  it  in  the 
words  of  Antonius,  as  the  grand  result  of  all  bis  investiga- 
tions of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy,  that  there  is  no- 
thing better  than  believing  in  Christ 

Percuiri,  fateor,  sectas  attentius  omnes, 

Plurima  qucsivi,  optima  qacque  cucurri, 

Neo  tamen  invem  melias  quam  ertdtrt  Chritio,* 

It  deserves  here  to  be  mentioned,  that  although  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  history  of  philosophy  in  which  the  just  supre- 
macy has  been  assigned  to  Revelation,  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  such  a  history  will  be  demanded  and  sup- 
plied. It  is  a  frivolous  and  superficial  philosophy  alone, 
which  leads  away  from  Revelation.  It  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected, from  that  more  intense  and  earnest  devotion  to  philo- 
sophy which  in  Germany  and  France,  and  to  some  extent 
also  in  England  and  amotig  ourselves,  has  already  succeed- 
ed to  the  levity  and  indifierence,  which  were  every  where 
prevalent  a  few  years  since,  that  it  will  conduct  those  who 
participate  in  it,  back  a^in  to  the  sacred  fountains  which 
have  been  forsaken.  There  are  many  cheering  signs  of  this 
already  visible.  To  mention  only  one ;  H.  Ritter,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Berlin,  in  an  essay  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  <<  Studien  und  Kritike^,"  exhibits  the  princi- 
ples respecting  the  relatiou  of  Christianity  and  philosophy, 
by  which  he  shall  be  governed,  in  completing  his  work  on 
the  history  of  philosophy,  which  had  been  already  brou^t 
down  as  far  as  the  Christian  era.  According  to  these  pno- 
ciples,  theological  science  ought,  equally  with  psychology 
and  the  physical  sciences,  to  be  included  within  the  compass 
of  philosophy,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  historian  of  phi- 
losophy ;^  the  religious  point  of  view,  being  the  highest  and 
best,  is  that  from  which  the  field  of  philosophy  ought  to  be 
surveyed,  and,  viewed  from  this  point,  its  chief  division 
must  be  into  sa/^red  and  secular^  according  as  its  interest 
is  turned  either  towards  theology  or  the  worldly  sciences. 
•  Bmektfi  Hist  Oricica  PhiloaopiuB,  Pnat  Tom.  V. 
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When  his  work  shall  be  completed  in  accordance  with 
these  principles,  the  Christian  student  will  possess,  and  for 
the  first  time,  a  history  in  which  the  various  philosophical 
epochs  and  systems  will  be  considered  in  their  bearing  upon 
Christianity,  and  be  judged  of  by  their  conformity  with  the 
doctrines  of  our  most  holy  faith. 

When  the  charge  of  hostility  to  revealed  religion  is 
brought  against  the  whole  body  of  modern  philosophy,  there 
should  doubtless  be  some  discrimination  made  between  its 
different  systems.    As  the  Platonic  or  Ideal  philosophy  was 
found  to  accord  more  naturally  with  Christianity  at  its  first 
publication,  than  the  opposite  Aristotelian  system ;  so  does 
It  appear  to  have  been  at  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy, 
when  all  the  doctrines  of  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophy 
were  imported  from  the  Eastern  empire,  and  allowed,  under 
the  prin(tely  patronage  of  the  Medici,  a  free  competition  with 
the  rei^nin^  Peripatetic  system.  But  while  it  may  be  allowed 
to  the  Ideal  philosophy,  that  in  itself  it  is  more  friendly  to 
Christianity,  and  capable  of  easier  alliance  with  it,  than  Sen- 
sualism ;  yet  we  think  it  may  be  shown,  that,  as  it  has  prac- 
tically existed  during  the  period  under  consideration,  it  has 
been  equally  exclusive  of  Revelation  with  its  rival  system, 
and  must  therefore,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  be  placed 
in  the  same  connexion  with  the  latter.     This  is  a  point 
which  deserves  particular  attention  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  a  class  among  ourselves  who,  having  become 
dissatisfied  with  that  system,  which  derives  all  our  know- 
ledge from  sensation,  have    warmly  embraced  the  Ideal 
system,  or  an  eclectic  system  combining  the  two.     In 
the  ardour  of  their  attachment  to  their  newly  espoused 
doctrine,  and  their  strong  sense  of  its  advantages  over  the 
system  to  which  it  is  opposed,  they  have  overlooked  the 
hostile  attitude  in  which  it  has  stood,  and  which  it  still 
maintains,  towards  the  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
They  have  seen  and  thought  so  much  of  the  evils  otMcUe- 
rieUismj  that  they  have  seemed  to  r^fard  it  as  the  pand,  if 
not  the  only,  defect  of  modern  philosophy.     They  have  ap- 
peared to  think,  that  could  philosophy  be  redeemed  from 
Materialism,  it  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired.    It  is  not 
perhaps  unnatural,  that  during  the  heat  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Idealism  and  Materialism,  the  particular  points  at  issue 
should  be  unduly  magnified,  and  completely  fill  the  vision  of 
the  combatants.    But  let  any  one  look,  a#  a  CAru^wm,  over 
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the  ^reat  philosophical  arena,  and  he  will  sooq  perceive  that 
the  conflictiug  systems  make  common  cause  for  the  sapre- 
macy  of  reason,  and  axe  melted  into  one  front  of  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  revelation.    And  while  he  realises  in 
Idealism  a  natural  ally  of  religion,  he  will  perceive  it  to  be 
involved  in  the  general  apostacy,  and  ran^  under  the  se- 
ductive banner  of  independence.      Whatever  speculative 
grounds  he  may  have  for  preferring  it,  in  itself  considered, 
to  Materialism,  he  will  see  little  to  choose  between  them, 
when  they  are  both  estranged  from  the  vital  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.    The  intellecUial  pride 
and  conceit  of  reason's  sufficiency,  engendered  by  an  infidel 
Idealism,  will  appear  to  him  no  less  pernicious,  and  no  Jess 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity,  than 
the  more  grovelling  dispositions  and  earthly  interests  which 
are  fed  and  foster^  by  an  infidel  Materialism.     That  cor- 
ruption of  moral  principle, — ^that  degeneracy  of  personal 
character, — that  enormous  growth  of  the  selfish  passions  for 
gain,  equality,  and  power,  amidst  the  mins  of  the  disinter- 
ested and  generoufl  principles  of  human  nature, — that  clash- 
ing of  the  different  orders  and  interests  of  society, — that  rebel- 
lion in  the  body  politic  of  the  hands  and  feet  against  the 
head, — these,  and  similar  evils  by  which  these  latter  days 
are  so  darkly  contrasted  with  some  earlier  periods,  the 
Christian  observer  will  derive,  not  chiefly,  as  others  have 
done  from  the  Materialism  of  modern  philosophy,  but  from 
that  infidelity  chargeable  equally  upon  all  its  different  sys- 
tems.   While,  therefore,  this  infidel  character  of  philosophy 
remains  unaltered,  he  will  make  little  account  of  the  specu- 
lative changes  from  worse  to  better,  throu^  which  it  may 
pass.    He  will  not  be  satisfied,  until  the  rismg  eclecticism  of 
the  present  age,  which  now  begins  to  recognise  the  two 
sources  of  natural  knowledge,  shall  so  widen  its  scope,  as  to 
include  with  them  the  one  great  source  of  divine  knowl- 
edge.    And  that  future  reform  in  philosophy  which  he 
contemplates,  and  for  which  he  labours,  will  consist  in  his 
view  chiefly  in  its  learning  the  uncertainty  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  all  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  lower  sources, 
and  its  humbly  and  gratefully  receiving  the  light  which 
shines  from  above.     When  the  exiled  theology  snail  be  re- 
stored tQ  the  family  of  the  sciences,  and  to  her  rightful  place 
as  queen  of  all  the  rest,  then  will  the  cause  of  the  Christian^ 
complaint  be  removed,  and  he  in  his  turn  may  restore  to  his 
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eonfidence  a  philosophy,  until  that  time  justly  suspected  and 
banished. 

But  we  are  here  assuming  the  great  fact  to  be  proved, 
viz.  that  the  character  of  modem  philosophy  is,  in  trtUh^ 
9uch  as  has  been  deseribed^  independent  of  revelation,  ir- 
religious and  worldly.  It  seemed  necessary,  however, 
that  what  has  now  been  said  should  be  premised,  in  order 
that  the  reader  might  perceive  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  argument  will  rest,  the  ^exact  light  in  which  the  sub- 
ject will  be  viewed,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  paramount 
importance  of  the  fact  to  be  hereafter  proved.* 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

A  Commeniainf  on  the  Book  of  Ptohna^  vn  a  fian  embracing  the  Bebrow  Ttxt^ 
wUh  a  new  Liter al  Vermont  6^Creo.  BuBh,  Prqf.  qfHeb.  and  Orient  L4t.  in 
the  New  York  City  University.  New  York  ;  publiehed  by  LeatitL  Lord  4* 
Co.    WeU^TraWtprinUn.    1834. 

While  the  press  is  teeming  with  so  many  works  on  the  Bible,  which  an 
mere  compilations  of  other  men's  sentiment8,~which  bear  the  marks  of  ieno- 
ranee  or  negligence  on  every  page,  and  which  betray  but  too  palpably  the  selfish 
motives  in  which  they  originated ;  it  is  gratefal  to  meet  with  a  work  like  the 
present,  which  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  pure  love  of  sacred  literature,  and 
which  is.obvioasly  the  fruit  of  much  original  study  and  reflection.  Such  an 
effort  as  this,  so  far  from  requiring  an  apology,  deserves  every  encouragement 
which  the  intelligent  public  can  afford.  Copious  commentaries  on  particular 
books,  are,  as  has  been  frequently  before  intimated  in  this  journal,  the  great 
desideratum  at  the  present  time.  More,  certainly,  will  be  gained  to  the  cause 
of  biblical  science  by  the  thorough  exposition  of  a  single  book  of  Holy  Writ,  than 
by  a  commentary  which  runs  superficially  over  the  entire  volume  of  Inspiration. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  notice  of  thia  work  which  is  designed  here,  to 
descend  into  minute  criticism.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  say,  how  favourably 
we  have  been  disappointed,  en  turning  to  the  principal  points  of  difficultVj  to 
find  how  justly  and  satisfactorily  they  have  been  treated.  £.  g.  on  the  subject 
of  the  imvreeations  contained  in  the  Psalms,  instead  of  adopting  the  forced  and 
unnatural  theory,  that  they  are  mere  declarations  or  predictions,  he  has  admit- 
ted their  obvious  import,  and  endeaMured  to  justify  it  by  an  appeal  to  the 

*  Although  the  characteristic  of  infidelity  did  not  become  very  conspicuous 
in  modem  philosophy  until  near  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  on  further  reflec- 
tion it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  more  just  to  place  tne  origin  of  this  period 
ftrther  back  than  it  was  placed  in  the  former  number,  and  make  it  coincident 
with  that  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  entire 
eondition  of  Europe  (  since  it  was,  then,  that  those  causes  began  to  opirate, 
which,  in  doe  tims^  p^uesd  the  rssuts  here  described. 
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priodplei  of  oar  moral  nature.  Anin,  in  tbe  Motion  on  ibe  prindiries  of  uitn> 
pretauoD,  instead  of  referring  the  laoguage  of  the  Old  Teaument  wboUv  to  tbe 
proximate  events  in  the  Jewish  htftory,  or  wholly  to  objects  of  the  new 
dispensation,  be  adopts  the  doctrine  of  an  inierior  •mse,  tbe  inyvM  of  Olafaan- 
■eiii  substantial! J  tbe  same  with  that  advocated  in  the  ardcie  on  this  sabjiect  in 
our  third  number.— It  is  only  on  the  point  of  the  application  of  tbe  name  Sim 
t»  Christ  in  the  second  Psaini,  that  we  could  have  wished  for  greater  explicit- 
ness.  VVbile  it  may  be  conceded  to  tbe  author,  that  in  tbe  second  Psalm  tbis 
appellation  designates  tbe  Messianic  office  into  which  Ghrisi  was  inaogorated  at 
tbe  resurrection,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  would  be  inferred  by  the  reader  from 
his  statements,  that  it  is  ni<t  used  elsewhere  in  a  higher  sense.  Tbe  best  chtica 
and  theoloffiana,  without  distinction  of  party,  are,  we  believe,  now  agreed,  that 
tbe  term  &n,  as  applied  to  Christ  in  the  fejciipturesi  has  not  only  a  physical 
sense,  and  a  theocratic  and  official  sense,  but  also  a  metaphysical  sense,  ex- 
pressing the  eUmcU^  thouffb  mystenous  relation  of  tbe  second  person  in  the 
Trinity  to  Father.  Of  tnis  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  consulting  tbe 
systems  of  Knapp,  Hahn,  Tholuck,  Ac  So  far  then  as  the  doctrine  oc  tbs 
ttemal  f^meration  of  the  Son  of  God  is  coincident  with  this  stateaient,  we  most 
believe  it  has  a  scriptural  foundation.  The  errour  of  our  author  upon  this  point, 
if  it  is  an  errour,  is  to  be  rather  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  he  ho 
treated  tbe  subject,  and  bis  omission  ol  tbe  whole  truth,  than  from  any  poative 
assertion. 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  highly  creditable  to  tbe  judgment  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Bush.  He  has  shown  himself  in  no  common  degree  adequate  to  the  rising 
demands  made  upon  one,  who  would  successfully  expound  the  Bible.  And  it  is 
our  trust,  he  will  receive  such  encourasement,  as  will  induce  him  to  proseoate 
a  work  for  which  be  has  shown  bimself  so  compeieoL 


7^  Rdiguflta  Offering  for  1835.  12mo.  LeaviU^  Lord  4>  Co. 
Tbe  object  of  tbe  publishers  of  this  volume  is  to  fiimisb  tbe  public  with  a 
work,  answering  in  some  respects  to  the  popular  annuals,  but  which  shall  be 
exclusively  of  a  moral  and  religious  character,— one  that  shall  embody,  in  as 
attractive  a  form  as  possible,  those  great  truths  which  relate  to  man  as  a  moral 
and  reUgious  being.  The  work  consists  of  original  poetry,  endreiy  from  tbe 
pen  of  one  individual,  well  known  to  the  literary  community,  aod  presents 
ample  variety  in  its  topics,  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of  its  versification.  The 
publishers  have  not  extended  this  volume  to  the  usual  size  of  annoals,  nor 
encumbered  it  with  expensive  plates,  from  a  desire  to  have  ii  accessible,  by  its 
cheapness,  to  all  who  may  wish,  at  the  present  season,  to  make  tbe  accostoraed 
offenng  to  their  friends. 


EltmmU  ofPtydulogVt  induded  in  a  criHcal  examination  of  Loch^s  Eeeay 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  By  Victor  Cousin^  Profeawor^  <fv.  TVisn** 
latedfrom  the  Frenehj  with  an  Introduction,  Notee,  and  Additioiu,  by  C 
&  Howry.    Hartford;  Cooke  4>  Co^any,  1834. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  that  the  doctrines  of  tbe  "Essay  on  tbe 
Human  Understanding^*  are  discarded  by  the  great  bod^  of  the  European  phi- 
losopbers;  but  the  precise  reasons  for  which  th«y  have  discarded  them,  have  not 
been  so  well  understood.  Tbe  present  work  exhibits  these  reasons  more  folly 
and  intelligibly,  than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Jr  is  pro- 
nounced by  a  high  philosophical  authority,  to  be  '*  the  best  work  on  Locke 
smce  the  Nouveaux  Eeeaie  of  Leibnitz."  There  is  in  it  less  of  that  misty 
vagueness  of  conception,  and  repulsive  technicality  of  stfle,  which  bave  been 
complained  of  in  the  pbiiosophera  of  tbs  Ideal  school,  than  in  any  other  prodae^ 
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tioD  of  Coiuiii,~*it  maypflriiaps  be  said  with  trutbt  than  in  any  other  woik  from 
that  claas  of  writers.  On  this  account  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  uste  of 
the  English  world.  Unless  the  prevailing  indifference  to  speciUative  inquiries 
should  suffer  this  work  to  fall  into  neglect,  it  must  have  a  salutary  effbct  in  rec^ 
tifying  the  partialities  of  English  philosophy.  We  can  only  wish  that  the  same 
patience  and  impartiality  which  have  been  evinced  by  Couain  in  his  examina- 
tion of  Locke^  may  be  exercised  by  American  theologians  and  phUosopfaers  in 
examining  his  Critique. 

We  hope  ere  Ions  to  bring  the  principles  of  this  work  more  fully  before  our 
readers,  aiid  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  at  present  with  saying,  that  al- 
though the  positive  system  of  the  author,  as  developed  in  his  other  works, 
a|)pears  to  us  to  clash  m  many  points  with  the  spirit,  the  claims,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion,  andao  far  to  be  false ;  there  is  yet  much  that  is  true 
and  important  in  his  objections  to  Locke.  It  will  be  not  a  httle  surprising  to 
some  readers,  to  find  the  charge  of  a  departure  from  the  method  of  observation 
and  experience  in  the  examination  of  the  human  mind,  so  conclusively  estab- 
lished against  Locke,  who  has  been  so  much  praised  for  his  adherence  to  it. 

In  taking  ud  this,  or  any  of  the  works  of  Cousin,  the  reader  finds  nothing 
of  that  dry  ana  frigid  abstractness  which  he  expects  in  metaphysical  writers. 
His  ar^ments  are  not  only  supported  by  thorough  learning,  but  are  em- 
bellished bv  the  graces  of  style  and  the  colouring  of  imagination,  and  urged 
with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  feeling  which  reminds  one  of  the  military 
profession  of  the  author  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  history. 

These  attributes  of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  shades  of  thought,  are  faithfully 
preserved  by  Mr.  Henry,  in  his  trsnslation.  His  Introduction  shows  a  good 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  principles  of  his  author,  but  with  the  general 
history  of  philosopher.  He  has  sometimes  seemed  to  forget,  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  bis  readers  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  unacquainted  with 
the  pecuUar  forms  of  thought  and  expression,  which  his  studies  nave  rendered 
familiar  to  himaeli;  and  is  therefore  at  times  needlessly  obscure.  But  he  has  fur- 
nished the  public  with  a  work,  which  relates  to  the  highest  problems  of  thought, 
and  promises  to  be  an  important  instrument  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  and  for  tms  deserves  the  gratitude  of  ue  students  of  mental 
science. 


Biographia  Ldteraria,  or  Biographieal  Sketcfua  qfmj/  lAUrary  L^fe  and  Opin' 
ioru.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Two  volumes  in  one.  New-  York^  published 
by  Leavuti  Lord  ^  Co. ;  Boston^  Crocker  4*  Brewster.    1834. 

It  is  expected  that  an  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Coleridge,  comprising 
his  unpubhshed  writings,  will  ere  long  be  presented  to  the  publi<v  it  would  seem 
wise^  therefore,  to  suspend  judgment  respecting  his  philosophical  end  theological 
systemi  until  these  materials  are  furnished ;  espeaally  as  Coleridge  is  one  of 
those  writers  whose  system  must  bd  gathered  itom  detached  passages,  scat- 
tsred  through  his  works,  and  is  no  wliere  connectedly  exhibited,  what  the 
final  judgment  of  the  learned  public  will  bc^  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate,  amidst  the 
disoK^ancies  of  sendment  which  now  exist.  If  it  does  not  make  his  works 
the  hifhest  oracles  of  wisdom,  as  some  expect,  neither  will  it,  we  imagine, 
bury  them  in  the  grave  of  their  author,  as  others  desire.  That  the  works  of 
Coleridge  possess  great  excellencies,  is  not  denied  by  the  most  prcjjudiced  of  hi* 
opponents.  They  contain  passages  of  simost  unrivalled  power  and  beauty,— 
the?  exhibit  a  Taned  and  proibund learning^— thev  bear  the  impress  of  h^h  moral 
qualities,  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  boldness  and  honesty  in  the  pursuit  of  it,— 
and  their  tendency  is  to  excite  the  mind  to  refleeUon,  and  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
Ming  and  prineinle.  These  are  exceUendes  which  will,  we  believe,  redeem 
the  writmgs  of.  Coleridge  from  oblivion,  and  oTerbalanoe,  in  the  view  of  caA- 
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did  judgiai^  the  obscuritjr  of  style,  the  want  of  Brrangement,  tbe  haidflieod 
of  speculation,  and  other  obvious  faults,  with  which  they  are  cfaaneable. 
These  faults,  unless  we  are  entirely  mistaken  in  the  conc^tien  we  hare  rormed 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiimies  of  bis 
mental  constitution,  and  were  equally  shown  in  bis  conversation  and  bis  whole 
intercourse  with  society.  We  must,  therefore,  dissent  from  the  critic  in  a  late 
review  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  who  places  them  to  the  account  of  iiuui- 
cerifyi  an  effbrt  for  e/fee<,  afectaiiont  and  a  waty  caieuJUdum  to  av<nd  Uu  djec 
Hmu  to  hia  »yatem  by  deliberately  invoMn^  it  in  oboeurity,.  Had  we  no  other 
cloe  to  Colendge*s  character,  than  what  his  writings  afibrd,  we  should  suspect 
that  this  able  and  esteemed  critic  had  misapprehended  him.  Bat  we  are  con- 
fident of  this,  when  we  remember  what  we  have  heard  of  Mr.  Coleridge  from 
many  of  our  countrymen  who  have  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance,  and 
who  nave  representee!  him  in  a  very  different  light. 

In  one  sentiment  of  the  reviewer  we  perfectly  agree,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  a  minister  than  to  bnns  out  this  philosophy  in  his 
public  peiformances.  "  The  philosophy  of  Coleri(&e  is,"  as  he  says,  "*  a  poor 
commodity  to  present  to  a  New- England  audience."  This  is  true  of  sny  phi- 
losopby  and  any  audience.  The  bunness  of  preaching  is  far  different  and  higher, 
than  teaching  philosophy  of  any  kind.  In  the  cRnet,  however,  it  mav  be 
pwmitted  to  the  minister  someumes  to  study  philosophy,  and  if  so,  it  may  be  a 
<]uestion,  whether  it  is  better  for  him  to  be  conversant  with  those  metapbvsica, 
in  which,  as  the  critic  concedes,  "  there  is  something  tending  to  Materialism"  ana 
**  Utilitarianism,"  or  with  those  in  which,  vague  and  shadowy  though  they  be,  he 
yet  allows  "  the  high  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  asserted,  and  which  show  the 
green  mounts  at  a  distance  to  eyes  satiated  and  distressed  by  tra?eUing  evec  a 
sandy  waste." 


GENERAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  Message  at 
the  opening  of  Congress,  intimated  that  the  French  government 
had  refused  to  pay  the  indemnity  claimed  for  the  spoliations 
on  our  commerce,  committed  under  Bonaparte,  and  that  an 
appeal  to  coercive  measures  might  perhaps  be  thought  expedient 
by  Congress,  to  whose  consideration  he  recommended  jthe  sub. 
ject  This  topic  has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  country 
until  the  present  time  :  but  no  decision  has  been  made  in  either 
house,  and  nothing  has  occurred  from  which  it  can  be  determined 
what  course  will  be  pursued.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  per- 
ceive a  general  and  decided  expression  from  almost  every  quar- 
ter, in  favour  of  mild  measures,  and  a  pacific  course.  We 
think  this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  that  friendly  disposition 
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towards  France,  which  haa  been  cherished  by  commercial  in- 
tercoarse,  and  partly  to  a  sound  conviction  of  the  unchristian 
nature,  as  well  as  the  extreme  impolicy  of  war.  Many  of  our 
writers,  and  several  of  the  members  of  Congress,  have  urged  the 
importance  of  maintaining  peace,  both  on  account  of  ourselves, 
and  of  other  nations. 

7^  Ncmy,  The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  embraces 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  thirteen  frigates,  fourteen  sloops  of  war, 
and  six  schooners.  Of  these,  six  ships  of  war  and  seven  fri- 
gates are  building ;  and  one  ship  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  eight 
sloops  of  war,  and  six  schooners  are  in  commission.  The  esti- 
mate of  appropriations  necessary  for  the  completion  of  their 
building  is  $1,527,640 ;  and  for  repairs,  91,362,000.  The  mate- 
rials on  hand  and  contracted  for,  will  enable  the  government  to 
complete  in  a  short  time  five  more  ships  of  the  line,  eleven  frigates, 
seven  sloops  and  two  schooners.  The  officers  and  men  in  the 
naval  service  amount  to  6,072 ;  and  the  marine  corps,  which 
comprises  1,283,  increases  the  total  number  to  7,355. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommends  the  construction  of  a 
Dry  Dock  at  the  New-York  navy  yard,  in  addition  to  those  at 
Boston  and  Norfolk,  which  have  proved  very  useful.  He  recom- 
mends also  that  experiments  be  made  of  the  applicability  of  steam 
to  purposes  of  national  defence,  by  the  construction  of  two  steam 
batteries. 

A  balance  of  $14,213  remains  of  the  appropriation  made  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  ;  and  no  further  appropriation 
is  thought  necessary. 

Post-Office,  It  is  mentioned,  in  the  Report  of  the  Post-Mas- 
ter  General,  that  the  annual  amount  of  the  transportation  of  mails 
in  the  United  States  has  been  but  little  varied  since  1833 :  being 
twenty-five  million  five  hundred  thousand  miles.  The  number 
of  post-offices  has  increased,  in  1834,  five  hundred  and  sixty-six : 
being  on  the  1st  of  July  last  10,693.  When  the  rail-roads  now 
in  progress  on  the  route  between  Washington  and  New-York 
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shall  hare  been  completed,  the  only  interniption  lo  a  complela 
rail-road  eommunicatioii  between  those  two  cities,  will  be  fiom 
Trenton  to  New-Brunswick,   a  distance  of  aboat  twentj-six 


The  Treasury.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  ascertained 
and  estimated  in  1834,  are  computed  at  (20,624,717  94,  and 
the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  was 
$11,702,905  31.  The  expenditures  of  the  year  are  computed 
at  $25,591,390  91 :  so  that  the  estimated  balance  on  the  Istof 
January  1835  is  $6,736,232  34.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole 
national  debt  will  be  paid  before  the  close  of  this  year,  or  that 
the  money  necessary  will  be  provided  for  the  payment  of  it 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  disbursements  and  rcTenoe 
for  the  year  1835. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources  du- 
ring the  year  1835,  are  estimated  at     .    .    .    20,000,000  00 
viz.  From 

Customs, 16,000,000 

Public  Lands, 3,500,000 

Bank  dividends  and  miscellaneous 

receipts, 500,000 

To  which,  add  the  balance  of  available  funds  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  esti- 
mated at      5,586,232  34 

And  they  make  together  the  sum  of  ...  .  25,686,232  34 
The  necessary  appropriations  for  the  year  1835, 
including  those  under  new  and  permanent  acts, 
are  estimated  at  $15,660,232  73.  But  the 
whole  expenditures  for  the  service  of  that  year, 
are  estimated  to  require  the  additional  sum  of 
$1,523,303  79,  which  has  before  been  appro- 
priated and  mentioned  as  applicable  to  the  wants 
of  1835,  without  a  re-appropriation,   making 

together, 17,183,541  St 
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Civil,  Foreign  Intercourae,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous items,   2,786,225  85 

Military  service,  &>c.,  Pensions,  and 
the  appropriations  ander  the  act 
oftheTthof  Jane,  1833,     .    .    9,972,654  50 

Naval  service  and  gradual  improve- 
ment,       4,672,661 17 

Unclaimed  interest  on  Public  Debt,       59,000 

To  this  add,  as  a  contingent  expenditure,  about 
half  the  amount  of  the  average  excess  of  appro- 
priations beyond  the  estimates  during  the  last 
three  years, 2,500,000  00 

And  they  make  the  sum  of 19,663,541  52 

Leaving  an  available  balance  in  the  Treasury,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1835,  or  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1836,  estimated  at 5,902,€ 


Emigration  to  the  West.  It  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
emigrants  to  the  Western  States  has  been  equal  the  past  year  to 
any  previous,  and  probably  greater  than  ever  before.  Many  of 
the  emigrants  were  from  New-England.  The  principal  routes 
pursued  are,  first  by  Buffalo,  for  the  regions  near  Lake  Erie  and 
most  accessible  from  it ;  and  second,  by  Pittsburgh,  for  those  on 
the  Ohio  and  its  branches.  The  new  lands  in  Illinois  are  fa- 
vourite districts  to  the  emigrants,  and  have  received  multitudes 
of  new  inhabitants  within  the  past  season,  many  of  whom  have 
settled  in  neighbourhoods,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  homo- 
geneous society. 

Riot  in  Maryland,  Unfortunately  new  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  have  recently  occurred  on  one  of  the  public  works 
near  the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Towards  the  ck)se 
of  November,  attacks  were  made  on  private  buildings  and  pro- 
perty, near  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Rail-road,  in 
the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Prince  George,  by  some  of  the 
labourers  employed ;  and  several  murders  were  committed  on  the 
inhabitants.    At  a  public  meeting  subsequently  held  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  it  was  declared  in  the  form  of  reaolatkma,  that  the  labonren 
were  found  to  have  formed  secret  associations^  and  bound  them- 
selves by  awful  and  solemn  oaths  to  keep  each  other's  secrets, 
and  therefore  the  directors  of  the  railroad  were  urged  to  discharge 
them,  as  persons  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 

6rceat  lltftafn. 

The  British  Cabinet  was  changed  towards  the  close  of  No- 
vember, by  means  and  for  motives  which  appear  not  to  have  been 
well  understood  at  the  date  of  our  latest  accounts.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne  and  his  friends  left  the  ministry,  and  a  new  one  was  soon 
after  formed  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  made  Minister  of  the 
Home  Department,  under  the  expectation  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  become  Premier,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  in  about  a 
fortnight 

Thus,  after  the  Whigs  have  had  the  power  in  their  bands 
for  about  two  years,  and  have  prosecuted,  to  some  extent,  the  re- 
forming system  which  they  have  had  in  view ;  after  some  progress 
has  been  made,  and  while  several  highly  important  measures 
are  under  consideration,  the  Tories  are  suddenly  brought  again 
into  power,  and  an  end  is  put  to.  the  course  that  had  been 
commenced.  This  unexpected  step  of  the  king  produced 
great  excitement  in  the  country.  Public  meetings  were  held 
in  a  number  of  cities,  and  expressions  were  made  of  decided 
opposition  to  a  measure  for  which  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  prepared.  The  next  news  must  be  looked  for  with 
peculiar  interest.  Whether  the  change  of  ministry  has  been 
brought  about  by  fickleness  on  the  part  of  the  king,  as  is  inti- 
mated  by  some  of  the  Londcm  gazettes,  or  otherwise,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  determining ;  certain  it  appears,  however,  that  it 
brings  things  to  a  state  whose  results,  though  doubtful,  must  be 
very  important.  The  Whigs  have  met  with  difficulties  in  their 
course,  which  they  probably  did  not  anticipate,  and  have  made 
less  progress  than  they  expected.  At  the  same  time  some  of  their 
number  have  shown  a  disposition  for  extreme  measures  which 
have  justly  alarmed  all  classes.  The  disposition  to  destroy  the 
hereditary  aristocracy,  particularly,  must  have  appeared  danger* 
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ous  ;  and  no  such  idea  can  have  been  seriously  entertained  by 
thoee  who  have  desired  reform. 

Two  changes  of  the  ministry  occurred  in  Paris  within  three 
days,  in  the  month  of  November.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  having 
been  raised  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minbter,  found  at  the  outset  thai 
he  could  not  enjoy  the  cordial  support  of  his  cabinet,  and  speedily 
tendered  his  resignation.  Marshal  Mortier  was  sent  for  at  Stras^ 
burgh,  and  invested  with  the  offices  of  Minister  of  War  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  C!ouncil,  and  the  cabinet  was  soon  formed  again  as  it 
was  before  the  accession  of  Marshal  Mortier,  with  the  exception 
of  only  two  members. 

iSpafti. 
The  rising  of  the  Carlists  in  the  north  of  Spain  has  not  yet 
been  suppressed,  although  General  Rodil  has  prosecuted  the  war 
with  activity  and  repeated  advantages.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  favour  felt  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  upper 
provinces  for  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  have  enabled  his  adherents 
to  sustain  themselves,  though  in  small  force.  Nothing  material 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  Cortes,  during  a  session  in 
which  some  important  steps  might  have  been  taken  under  a  dif. 
ferent  system  of  elections.  One  effect  of  the  amnesty  proclaimed 
to  the  constitutional  exiles,  has  been  the  appointment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished General  Mina  to  the  command  of  the  troops  of  Na- 
varre.  Towards  the  close  of  October,  the  Carlist  forces  were 
gaining  ground  in  Rioja,  Soria,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia ;  and  the 
priest  Merino  threatened  to  intercept  the  communication  between 
the  Basque  provinces  and  the  capital,  so  that  five  thousand  men 
were  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  roads.  The  more  recent 
accounts,  however,  as  intimated  above,  represent  the  condition  of 
the  Carlists  as  less  prosperous. 

The  state  of  things  in  this  country  already  intimates  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  relaxation  of  the  system  proclaimed  at  the  time 
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of  the  dinolutioQ  of  Congress,  mentioDed  in  the  last  number  of 
our  Review.  The  election  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  new 
Congress  had  been  held,  at  our  latest  accounts,  and  the/  had 
been  authorized  by  most  of  their  states  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution.  In  consequence  of  questions  raised,  respecting  the  ex- 
tent of  Uiis  authority,  the  government  published  a  declaration, 
that  it  did  not  extend  to  any  fundamental  change. 

NeuhOranada,  This  leading  republic  of  South  America 
continues  to  pursue  with  success  various  plans  for  improvement, 
particularly  in  fostering  education.  A  society  for  the  promotion 
of  primary  instruction  has  been  recently  formed  in  the  capital, 
on  a  plan  similar  to  those  of  Popayan  and  Pasto,  under  the  patioii- 
age  of  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  the  government  of  the 
department  The  number  of  the  devoted  and  intelligent  friends 
of  education  in  Bogota  has  also  been  increased,  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Herran,  who,  after  a  visit  of  four  years  in  Europe,  and  a 
short  stay  in  the  United  States,  has  returned  to  his  native  land. 
This  gentleman,  who  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  many  battels,  from  that  of  Popayaa 
to  Uiat  of  Ayacucho,  in  Peru,  has  devoted  himsdf  for  the  future 
to  the  war  against  ignorance  and  vice ; — the  most  bitter  and 
dangerous  enemies  of  American  liberty. 

The  disturbances  in  the  Equator,  it  is  probaUe,  have  ere  this 
entirdy  ceased.  After  General  Flores  left  home  to  operate  at 
Guayaquil,  the  mhabitants  of  Pasto  and  other  cities  shoc^  off  his 
authority,  declared  against  him,  and  took  measures  to  restore 
a  good  understanding  with  New-Granada.  His  presidential  term 
expired  in  September,  and  there  were  several  candidates  before 
the  peo|rfe. 

A  French  squadron  reached  Carthagena  in  October  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  several  months  before  lo  the 
Consul  of  France.  Satisfactory  amends  were  made,  and  the 
matter  harmoniously  settled  :  M.  Barrot,  the  consul,  being  rein- 
stated, and  affairs  placed  on  an  amicable  footing.  The  remould- 
ing of  the  tariff  has  been  made  with  a  greater  disposition  to 
favour  the  trade  with  the  United  States. 
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